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Fo reword | 


During the past decade, the nation’s attention has again 
been riveted on education. Numerous publications offer 
a myriad of recommendations focused on what must be 
done to improve the quality of education in America. 
This intense desire for a new and restructured education 
process offers many windows of opportunity for positive 
change. 

When school reform efforts have been directed to 
and given a sense of direction by those local leaders 
who are responsible for effective change in our nation’s 
schools, the results have been favorable. Educational 
Administration: Concepts and Practices, Fifth Edition, 
will serve as a valuable primer for prospective school 
leaders as they work toward effecting change in an 
orderly, efficient, and effective manner. 

Its authors, Fred Lunenburg and Allan Ornstein, 
have addressed both the concepts surrounding 


educational change and the processes they feel are 
essential for improvement, and they have done it in 
a forthright and interesting manner. In addition, the 
authors have discussed the fundamental principles of 
effective administrative leadership, including the need 
to effectively manage the process of collaboration and 
coordinate improvement efforts. 

Creative, high quality leadership is essential to the 
reform and restructuring of American education, as our 
schools strive to meet the needs and challenges of our 
society. 


Richard D. Miller 

Former Executive Director 
American Association of 
School Administrators 








Educational administrators face a challenging and chang- 
ing climate in our nation’s schools. In the past, textbooks in 
educational administration have focused mainly on theory 
and research as a way of providing a knowledge base and 
preparation for students and professionals. In Educational 
Administration: Concepts and Practices, Sixth Edition, we 
have attempted to go beyond this tradition by including, in 
addition to comprehensive coverage of theory and research, 
a third component: practical applications that help educa- 
tional administrators make use of the knowledge base they 
acquire. This practical, applied component makes our book 
a unique entry to the literature and a resource that we be- 
lieve will enhance the abilities of future and current edu- 
cational administrators to become effective leaders in our 
changing educational climate. 

The practical and applied component of Educational 
Administration: Concepts and Practices can be found in 
many aspects of this text. 


= New and unique coverage of topics such as the 
post-behavioral science era—school improvement, 
democratic community, and social justice; school 
accountability and testing; ethics and values; gender, 
race/ethnicity, and class; critical theory and post- 
modernism; instructional leadership; site-based deci- 
sion making; change; curriculum development and 
implementation; improving teaching and learning; 
technology; human resources administration; and 
emergent perspectives are included. 


= Chapter openings begin with five to eight focusing 
questions designed to focus the reader’s attention on 
the major issues within the chapter. 


= Administrative Advice sections (about three or four 
per chapter) demonstrate how significant concepts 
can be applied to administrative practice. 


= PRO/CON Debates (one per chapter) illustrate 
opposing perspectives on major issues facing 
educational administrators. 


= Summaries at the ends of chapters highlight critical 
points and especially salient issues in theory, research, 
and applications. 

® Lists of key terms and discussion questions at the end 
of each chapter stimulate application of concepts and 
enhance understanding of the chapter. 


Gye 





= Extensive documentation throughout and suggestions 
for additional readings at the end of each chapter 
encourage readers to pursue further exploration of 
significant subject matter. 


= “Words of Advice” boxes provide sage suggestions 
from experienced administrators. 


= All chapters have been revised extensively to include 
the latest in governmental policy, teaching technology, 
and how the recent economic crisis has impacted 
public school administration. 


= New to this edition is Chapter 10: Excellence, 
Equality, and Education which deals with the 
challenges facing school administrators to meet the 
demands of testing and accountability, close the 
achievement gap, and provide excellence and equity 
in our schools and society. 


Organization of the Text 


This book contains fifteen chapters in four major parts. 
The introductory chapter defines the field, looks at how 
it came into existence, and presents a conceptual model 
that provides a framework for the remainder of the 
book. The next chapter focuses on several alternative 
approaches to organizational structure. The last chapter 
in this opening part provides a cultural context for the 
study and application of educational administration. 

After this foundation is provided, Part II examines the 
basic administrative processes with chapters on motiva- 
tion, leadership, decision making, communication, and 
organizational change. Part III focuses on the structural 
framework for education. The chapter on the government 
and education is followed by chapter on excellence, equal- 
ity, and education; school finance and productivity; and 
legal considerations in education. Part IV explores the 
administration of programs and services. Specific chapters 
deal with curriculum development, teaching strategies, 
and human resources management. 

The four parts and fifteen chapters of the book are 
relatively self-contained. Thus, an entire part, selected 
chapters, or even portions of chapters, could be skipped, 
or studied in a different sequence, without damaging 
the flow or content of the book. 





Companion Website 


The book-specific website at www.cengage.com/ 
eduation/lunenburg offers students a variety of study 
tools and useful resources such as links to related sites, 
case studies, and an additional chapter on careers in 
educational administration. For instructors, Power- 
Point slides are available for each chapter. 
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Develooment of 
Administrative Theory 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS _ 


1 What is theory? 

2 How are theory and research related? 
3 What are the uses of theory? 
4 


What major developments in administrative thought have evolved in the 
field of educational administration? 


5 How have emergent nontraditional perspectives influenced the study 
and practice of educational administration? 


6 How can open systems theory be used to diagnose problems in school 
operation? 


How can the learning organization be used to achieve school success? 





n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning theoretical 
and historical developments in administration. We begin our discussion by 
exploring the nature of theory. Then we discuss the relationship between 
theory and research. A discussion of the uses of theory follows. Next, we iden- 
tify and explain the major developments in administrative thought: classical, 
human relations, behavioral science, and post-behavioral science approaches. This 
is followed by a discussion of emergent nontraditional perspectives in the study of 
educational administration. Next, we examine schools as open systems. We con- 
clude the chapter with a discussion of the learning organization and its impact on 


the operation of schools. 





What Is Theory? 


Educational administrators are professionals who have 
a code of ethics and are licensed by state boards of 
education.! Thus, their behavior is guided by acceptable 
standards of practice. One of the best criteria of a pro- 
fession, however, is that it has matured as a science; that 
is, it has developed a solid theoretical base—a body of 
organized and tested knowledge. Such is the case with 
educational administration as a social science.? Theory 
in educational administration has been evolving since 
the 1950s.3 To an increasing degree, educational ad- 
ministration is characterized by using theory to explain 
and predict phenomena in educational organizations.* 

Fred Kerlinger defines theory as “a set of interrelated 
constructs (concepts), definitions, and propositions 
that present a systematic view of phenomena by speci- 
fying relations among variables with the purpose of 
explaining and predicting phenomena.”* Daniel 
Griffiths includes many of the same ideas in his discus- 
sion of theory. He adds that a theory is a deductively 
connected set of empirical laws and that all statements 
in a theory are generalizations that explain the empiri- 
cal laws and unify the areas of subject matter.® 

A theory, then, is an organized body of interrelated 
concepts, assumptions, and generalizations that sys- 
tematically explains and predicts some phenomena. 
Theories may range from a simple generalization to 
a complex set of laws, from philosophical to scien- 
tific. Some theories deal with simple generalizations, 
such as results of educational polls or school surveys 
undertaken by state accrediting associations. Such stud- 
ies involve measures of the nature of some condition 
at a particular time. They explain what is. More well- 
developed theories enable us to make predictions and 
to control phenomena. For example, meteorologists 


1American Association of School Administrators, Code 
of Ethics for School Administrators (Arlington, VA: The 
Association, 2012). 

2It may be more accurate to refer to educational administra- 


tion as an applied science. 


3Andrew W. Halpin, Administrative Theory in Education 
(New York: Macmillan, 1958); Daniel E. Griffiths, Adminis- 
trative Theory (New York: Appleton-Century-Crafts, 1959). 
4See, for example, Daniel E. Griffiths, “Administrative Theory,” 
in N. J. Boyan (ed.), Handbook of Research on Educational 
Administration (New York: Longman, 1988), pp. 27-51. 
5Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research, 3rd 
ed. (San Diego, CA: Harcourt Brace, 1986), p. 9. 


6Griffiths, “Administrative Theory,” 1988. 
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have well-developed theories. Usually they can make 
very accurate predictions about the occurrence of hur- 
ricanes, tornados, earthquakes, and other atmospheric 
phenomena. Special education teachers work from 
a well-developed theory of learning (referred to as 
behavioral theory). Consequently, they can facilitate 
instructional interventions that typically lead to positive 
changes in student behavior. Other examples of well- 
developed theories that enable us to predict phenomena 
include Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity and Isaac 
Newton’s theory of universal gravitation. 


Theory and Research 


It is important to note that theory and research are 
tied together. The theory guides the researcher in what 
to look for, and the research provides the researcher 
with what was found. What was found also provides 
the researcher with an indication of what to look 
for in the future. It is also important to note that the 
researcher may not see what he/she does not conceptu- 
alize. What the researcher sees must be understood and 
verified by others. This process of seeing, understand- 
ing, and verifying is generally accomplished through 
the scientific method. 

The scientific method involves four steps. First, 
a research problem is specified. Then one or more 
hypotheses or predictive statements of what the 
researchers expect to find are formulated. These may 
come from several sources, including observation, pre- 
vious experience, and a thorough review of the related 
literature. Next, a research design is developed to con- 
duct the research and test the hypothesis(ses). Finally, 
data collection, data analysis, and interpretation of the 
findings are performed.’ 

Returning to our previous reference to the term 
hypothesis, we can define a hypothesis as a predic- 
tive statement about the relationship between two or 
more variables. A variable is a measure used to describe 
some phenomena. For example, a researcher may count 
the percentage of students who pass the state mandated 
achievement test as a measure of a school’s productivity. 
Then a hypothesis might be formulated that increased 


7Meredith D. Gall, Joyce P. Gall, and Walter R. Borg, Educa- 
tional Research: An Introduction, 8th ed. (Boston: Pearson/ 
Allyn & Bacon, 2007); L.R. Gay, Geoffrey E. Mills, and Peter 
Airasian, Educational Research: Competencies for Analysis 
and Applications, 9th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson/ 
Merrill, 2009). 
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productivity will result in high job satisfaction for the 
principal and school faculty. Confirmation of the afore- 
mentioned hypothesis would lead to the following im- 
plication: If you want to increase the job satisfaction of 
the principal and school faculty, increase the productiy- 
ity of the work unit by increasing the passing rates of 
students on the state mandated achievement test. 

Many quantitative research studies are designed to 
test a theory that has been developed to explain some 
educational phenomena. However, studies also can 
be designed so that data are collected first, and then a 
theory is derived from those data.’ The resulting theory 
is called grounded theory, because it is “grounded” in 
the particular set of data the researcher has collected. 
In this research tradition, hypotheses are the outcome of 
the study rather than the initiators of it. The usefulness 
of the theory can be tested in subsequent research. This 
approach to theory development is more applicable to 
case studies. 

In sum, you will be introduced to many theories 
in this book. Many of the theories are based on actual 
studies of organizations. They offer a lens, or way of 
thinking about how organizations function. You will 
find that different theories provided in this book will 
offer you different ways of thinking about the same 
issue. As you study these theories, think about how they 
might apply to organizations with which you are familiar: 
as an employee, a customer, or a graduate student. This 
is the value of theory; by using different lenses, you will 
broaden your understanding about how organizations 
can be structured and managed in more effective ways. 

Educational administration as an academic discipline 
earns credibility by being research driven. Scientific rigor 
replaces speculation and untested assumptions about 
employee behavior in the workplace. Behavioral science 
researchers acquire empirical evidence by using one or 
more of five different categories of research designs: lab- 
oratory studies, field studies, meta-analyses, survey stud- 
ies, and case studies (see Administrative Advice 1-1). 


Uses of Theory 


Many school administrators feel uncomfortable with 
theories. They prefer that social scientists provide them 
with practical prescriptions for administering their 
schools. Upon closer examination, however, almost every 
action a school administrator takes is based to some 


8B.G. Glaser, Theoretical Sensitivity: Advances in the Method- 
ology of Grounded Theory (Mill Valley, CA: Sociology Press, 
1978). 


degree on a theory. For example, a school administrator 
may include others in a decision involving an issue that is 
relevant to them and that they have the expertise to make, 
instead of making the decision unilaterally. Such action is 
referred to in the research literature as participatory deci- 
sion making. Participatory decision making, also referred 
to as shared, collaborative, or group decision making, 
focuses on decision processes that involve others. 

In education, participatory decision making is based 
on the idea that active involvement of teachers, parents, 
or community members in schoo! decisions will lead to 
improved school performance.’ It is believed that those 
closest to teaching and learning, namely teachers, and 
those with the most knowledge about the children, 
namely parents, should be involved in decisions because 
they have expertise that is crucial to improving school 
performance. Furthermore, it is believed that when 
teachers and parents are involved in decision making, 
they will be more committed to implementing and sup- 
porting the decision, and a sense of ownership in the 
school will result.!° Without knowing it, the school 
administrator made the choice to involve others in the 
decision-making process on the basis of a theory. 

Educational administrators would most likely floun- 
der without theories to guide them in making choices. 
Thus, theories provide a guiding framework for under- 
standing, predicting, and controlling behavior in orga- 
nizations. Theories also contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge in the field.1! Deobold Van Dalen has 
suggested six functions of theories, and we follow his 
categorization in this discussion.’ 


Identifying Relevant Phenomena Theories determine 
the number and kinds of phenomena that are relevant to 
a study. A theory tells a social scientist what to observe 
and to ignore. For example, social scientists may study 
school administration from the open systems perspective. 
(Open systems theory is discussed later in this chapter.) 


°Kristen C. Wilcox and Janet I. Angelis, Best Practices from 
High-Performing Middle Schools: How Successful Schools Re- 
move Obstacles and Create Pathways to Learning (New York: 
Teachers College Press, 2010). 


10Fred C. Lunenburg and Beverly J. Irby, The Principalship: 
Vision to Action (Wadsworth/Cengage, 2006). 
‘Robert Donmoyer, “The Continuing Quest for a Knowledge 
Base: 1976-1998,” in J. Murphy and K. S. Louis (eds.), Hand- 
book of Research on Educational Administration, 2nd ed. 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999), pp. 25-43. 


12Deobold B. Van Dalen, Understanding Educational Re- 
search, 4th ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979). 
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iboratory studies. A laboratory study is poten- 
ally the most rigorous of scientific techniques. 
ie essence of conducting a laboratory study is 
making sure that the variable being manipulated (the 
independent variable) influences the results. The 
_ independent variable (e.g., a motivational technique) 
is thought to influence the dependent variable 
(e.g., productivity). Because laboratory studies are 
conducted in contrived situations, generalizing the 
results to practice requires caution. 


= Field studies. In a field study, the investigator 
attempts to manipulate and control variables in the 
natural setting rather than in a laboratory. Early 
field studies in organizations included manipulating 
physical working conditions such as rest periods, 
refreshments, and lighting (see, e.g., the classic 
Hawthorne Studies discussed later in this chapter). 
Because field studies involve real-life situations, their 


_ results often have immediate and practical relevance 
for school administrators. 


_ @ Meta-analyses. A meta-analysis is an examination 
of a range of studies for the purpose of reaching an 
aggregated result. The logic of meta-analysis is that 

: researchers can arrive at a more accurate conclusion 
regarding a research area by combining the results 


A relevant component in the open systems approach is 
the external environment that impacts the organization. 
Several subsystems exist within this environment. Among 
the more important are economic, political, productive, 
distributive, and resource systems. Social scientists may 
study the external environment from within all these 
frameworks. Multiple phenomena are associated with 
each subsystem. Social scientists will not know precisely 
what phenomena to observe until they construct theoret- 
ical solutions for each problem area under investigation. 


Classifying Phenomena Scientists rarely work 
efficiently with masses of phenomena; therefore, they 
construct theoretical frameworks for classification. The 
physical sciences have been successful in developing 
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of many studies in a specific area of inquiry. It is 
assumed that combining the results of many studies 
provides a more accurate picture than would be 
found in any single study. Many of the research 
findings presented throughout this book are based 
on meta-analysis rather than the results of a single 
study. 


= Survey studies. In a survey study, samples of people 
from specified populations respond to question- 
naires. The researchers then draw conclusions 
about the relevant population. Generalizability of 
the results depends on the quality of the sampling 
techniques and the validity and reliability of the 
questionnaires used. 

® Case studies. A case study is an in-depth analysis of 
a single individual, group, or organization. Because 
of their limited scope, results of case studies are not 
generalizable. Despite this limitation, the case study 
is widely used as a method of studying organizations. 
It is extremely valuable in answering exploratory 
questions. 


8bGall, Gall, and Borg, Educational Research; Gay, Mills, and Airasian, 
Educational Research. 


such conceptual schemes. Geologists have developed 
schemes for classifying rocks, and botanists have 
devised systems for classifying plants. 

An example of a classification scheme in educational 
administration is the study of organizational climate by 
Andrew Halpin and DonCroft.'? Using factor analy- 
sis, they developed eight dimensions of organizational 
climate and classified them into six categories: open, 
autonomous, controlled, familiar, paternal, and closed. 
Another example comes from the work of Henry 


13 Andrew W. Halpin and Don B. Croft, The Organizational 
Climate of Schools (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963). 
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Mintzberg. After extensive, structured observation of 
five executives (one a school superintendent), Mintzberg 
classified managerial activities into ten administrative 
roles: figurehead, leader, liaison (interpersonal); moni- 
tor, disseminatos, spokesperson (informational); and 
entrepreneur, disturbance-handler, resource-allocator, 
negotiator (decisional).!* If educational administrators 
fail to develop theoretical frameworks for classifying 
phenomena, they will limit the advancement of knowl- 


edge in the field. 


Formulating Constructs Reliable information can 
be obtained through direct observation and measure- 
ment. However, many aspects of behavior cannot be di- 
rectly observed. Intelligence is not an observable entity; 
it is inferred from using instruments that sample subject 
behavior. Affective predispositions such as attitudes, in- 
terests, and opinions cannot be observed directly; they 
are observed indirectly as they manifest themselves in 
behavior. Consequently, social scientists have developed 
constructs to explain why certain types of behavior oc- 
cur. These constructs are often referred to as hypotheti- 
cal constructs to imply that they are a construction of 
the social scientist’s imagination. Kurt Lewin’s force- 
field analysis is an example of a theoretical construct.15 


Summarizing Phenomena _ Theories summarize iso- 
lated lists of data into a broader conceptual scheme of 
wider applicability. These summaries can be stated with 
varying degrees of comprehensiveness and precision. 
They may range from simple generalizations to com- 
plex theoretical relationships. A school superintendent 
making a generalization about granting certificates of 
achievement to outstanding teachers in the school dis- 
trict is an example of low-level summarizing; this type 
of summary is not usually referred to as a theory. But 
the superintendent might construct a more complex 
generalization, one that describes the relationship be- 
tween phenomena. For example, after observing the 
granting of certificates of achievement to deserving 
teachers, the superintendent may note a relationship: 
public recognition is a means of motivating teachers. 
Summarizing and explaining phenomena permit deeper 
understanding of data and translate empirical findings 
into a more comprehensive, theoretical framework. 


M4Henry Mintzberg, The Nature of Managerial Work (New 
York: HarperCollins, 1990). 

1SKurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1951). 


In the natural sciences, for instance, the theory of 
oxidation brings many of the chemical reactions 
common to everyday life into focus. The more com- 
prehensive the theory, which is supported by verified 
observations, the more mature the science becomes. 


Predicting Phenomena _ A theory permits social sci- 
entists to predict the existence of unobserved instances 
conforming to it. For example, Abraham Maslow made 
the following generalization: people at work seek to 
satisfy sequentially five levels of needs arranged in a 
prepotency hierarchy.'© A deprived need dominates the 
person’s attention and determines behavior. Once this 
deficit is satisfied, the next higher-level need is activated, 
and the individual progesses up the hierarchy. When the 
level of self-actualization is reached, progression ceases. 
The more this need is satisfied, the stronger it grows. 
On the basis of this theory, one can expect to find a 
similar pattern of behavior in a variety of work settings 
where no statistics have been generated. That is, theory 
enables one to predict what should be observable where 
no data are available. 


Revealing Needed Research Theories generalize 
about phenomena and predict phenomena. They also 
pinpoint crucial areas to be investigated and crucial 
problems to be solved. For example, test theory and 
development have had a long history in education. Test 
developers have made significant contributions to the 
practice of education. Teachers have always used some 
type of test to measure their students’ achievement of 
academic content. The development of tests of academic 
achievement relies heavily on test theory and validation. 
An important problem in educational practice today 
revolves around the results of testing in our schools. 
For example, it has been well documented that there 
is an achievement gap between white students and cer- 
tain groups of ethnic-minority students.!” This prob- 
lem might have gone unnoticed if it were not for the 
documentation provided by state-mandated achieve- 
ment tests. The No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act was 
enacted primarily to close the achievement gap. Thus, 
the work of educators at all levels is being shaped by 


16Abraham Maslow, Motivation and Personality, rev. ed. 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1970). 


17Tyrone G. Howard, Why Race and Culture Matter in Schools: 
Closing the Achievement Gap in America’s Classrooms (New ~ 
York: Teachers College Press, 2011); Rod Paige, The Black- 
White Achievement Gap: Why Closing It Is the Greatest Civil 
Rights Issue of Our Time (New York: Amacom, 2011). 


national accountability standards designed to improve the 
performance of all students on state-mandated tests. Con- 
sequently, tests seem to be driving educational practice.'® 

If one accepts the premise that tests are driving 
educational practice, perhaps the easiest way to 
improve practice and increase student achievement is 
to construct better tests. Critics argue that many state- 
mandated tests require students to recall obscure fac- 
tual knowledge, which limits the time teachers have 
available to focus on critical thinking skills.!? However, 
according to Yeh, it is possible to design force-choice 
items (multiple-choice test items) that test reasoning 
and critical thinking.?° Such tests could require students 
to use facts, rather than recall them. And test questions 
could elicit content knowledge that is worth learning. It 
seems reasonable to say, then, that research is a driving 
force in educational practice, particularly in the area of 
student testing. More research is needed in the area 
of test development and validation.*! 


Development of Administrative 
Thought 


The development of administrative thought can be 
placed into a loose historical framework. In general, 
four models emerge: classical organizational theory, 
the human relations approach, the behavioral science 
approach, and the post-behavioral science era. 


Classical Organizational Theory 


Classical organizational theory emerged during the 
early years of the twentieth century. It includes two dif- 
ferent management perspectives: scientific management 
and administrative management. Historically, scientific 
management focused on the management of work and 


18Teach for America, Teaching as Leadership: The Highly 
Effective Teacher’s Guide to Closing the Achievement Gap 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 2011). 


19] inda McNeil, Contradictions of School Reform: Educa- 
tional Costs of Standardized Testing (New York: Routledge, 
2000). 


20Stuart S. Yeh, “Tests Worth Teaching To: Constructing State 
Mandated Tests That Emphasize Critical Thinking,” Educa- 
tional Researcher, 30 (2001): 12-17. 


21W. James Popham, Educational Assessment: What School 
Leaders Need to Understand (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin 
Press, 2010); W. James Popham, Classroom Assessment: What 
Teachers Need to Know (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 2011). 
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workers. Administrative management addressed issues 
concerning how an overall organization should be 
structured. 


Scientific Management 


Prior to the turn of the twentieth century, there was 
almost no systematic study of management. The practice 
of management was based on experience and common 
sense. Frederick W. Taylor tried to change that view. An 
engineer, he pursued the idea that through careful scien- 
tific analysis the efficiency of work could be improved. His 
basic theme was that managers should study work scien- 
tifically to identify the “one best way” to perform a task. 

Taylor’s scientific management consists of four 
principles:?2 


1. Scientific Job Analysis. Through observation, data 
gathering, and careful measurement, management 
determines the “one best way” of performing each 
job. Such job analysis replaces the old rule-of- 
thumb method. 


2. Selection of Personnel. Once the job is analyzed, the 
next step is to scientifically select and then train, 
teach, and develop workers. In the past, workers 
chose their own work and trained themselves. 


3. Management Cooperation. Managers should 
cooperate with workers to ensure that all work 
being done is in accordance with the principles of 
the science that has been developed. 


4. Functional Supervising. Managers assume planning, 
organizing, and decision-making activities, whereas 
workers perform their jobs. In the past, almost all 
work and the greater part of the responsibility were 
thrust on workers. 


Taylor’s four principles of scientific management 
were designed to maximize worker productivity. In 
his early career as a laborer in the steel industry, he 
observed firsthand how workers performed well below 
their capacities. He referred to this activity as soldier- 
ing. Taylor felt that scientific management—time study 
for setting standards, separation of managerial and 
employee duties, and incentive systems—would correct 
the problem. Rather than relying on past practice or 
rules of thumb, he provided managers with explicit 


22Frederick W. Taylor, Principles of Scientific Management 
(New York: Harper, 1911). 
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Table 1-1 Fayol’s Fourteen Principles of Management 


Component Description 

Division of work The object of division of work is improved efficiency through a feduction of waste, increased output, and a 
simplification of job training. 

Authority Authority is the right to give orders and the power to extract obedience. seg orleceatic a corollary of 
authority, is the obligation to carry out assigned duties. : 

Discipline Discipline implies respect for the rules that govern the organization. Clear statements of agreements 
between the organization and its employees are necessary, and the oe of discipline of any group 
depends on the quality of leadership. 

Unity of An employee should receive orders from only one superior. Adherence to this principle avoids 

command breakdowns in authority and discipline. 

Unity of Similar activities that are directed toward a singular goal should be grouped together under one 

direction manager. 

Subordination 


The interests of individuals and groups within an organization should not take precedence over the 
of individual interest interests of the organization as a whole. . : 


Remuneration Compensation should be fair and satisfactory to both employees and the organization. ‘ 

Centralization Managers must retain final responsibility, but they should give subordinates enough authority todo 
the task successfully. The appropriate degree of centralization will vary depending on circumstances. 
It becomes a question of the proper amount of centralizing fo use in each case. : 

Scalar chain The scalar chain, or chain of command, is the chain of supervisors ranging from the ultimate authority fo 
the lowest ranks.The exact lines of authority should be clear and followed at alitimes. __ 

Order Human and material resources should .be coordinated to be in the right place at the right time. 

Equity A desire for equity and equality of treatment are aspirations er should take into ceases in 
dealing with employees. 

Stability of Successful organizations need a stable workforce. Managerial practices should encourage longterm 

personnel commitment of employees to the organization. 

Initiative Employees should be encouraged to develop and carry out plans for Wierovetfiont : 

Esprit de corps Managers should foster and maintain teamwork, team spirit, and a sense of unity and togethemess a 


among employees. 


Source: Adapted from Henri Fayol, General and Industrial Administration (New York: Pitman, 1949), pp. 20-41. (Originally published in French 


in 1916 with the title Administration Industrielle et Generale.) 


guidelines for improving production management, based 
on proven research and experimentation. 


Administrative Management 


Whereas scientific management focuses on jobs of indi- 
vidual workers, administrative management concentrates 
on the management of an entire organization. The pri- 
mary contributors to the field of administrative manage- 
ment were Henri Fayol, Luther Gulick, and Max Weber. 

Henri Fayol was an engineer and French industrial- 
ist. For many years, he served as managing director of 
a large coal-mining firm in France. He attributed his 
success as a Manager not to any personal qualities he 
may have possessed but, rather, to a set of management 
principles that he used. Fayol claimed that all managers 
perform five basic functions: planning, organizing, com- 
manding, coordinating, and controlling. 

Besides the five basic management functions, Fayol 
identified fourteen principles that he felt should guide 


the management of organizations and that he found 
useful during his experience as a manager (Table 1-1). 

Fayol’s fourteen principles of management empha- 
size chain of command, allocation of authority, order, 
efficiency, equity, and stability. Max Weber also recog- 
nized the importance of these factors, but Fayol was the 
first to recognize management as a continuous process. 

Luther Gulick, another classical theorist, augmented 
Fayol’s five basic management functions while serving 
on Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Committee on Government 
Administration. He coined the acronym POSDCoRB, 
which identified seven functions of management: 
planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
reporting, and budgeting.”? 


1. Planning involves developing an outline of 
the things that must be accomplished and the 


23Luther Gulick and Lyndall Urwick (eds.), Papers on the Science 
of Administration (New York: Columbia University Press, 1937). 


methods for accomplishing them. It attempts 
to forecast future actions and directions of the 
organization. 


2. Organizing establishes the formal structure of 
authority through which work subdivisions are 
arranged, defined, and coordinated to implement 
the plan. 


a 


Staffing involves the whole personnel function of 
selecting, training, and developing the staff and 
maintaining favorable working conditions. 


4, Directing, closely related to leading, includes the 
continuous task of making decisions, communicat- 
ing and implementing decisions, and evaluating 
subordinates properly. 


5. Coordinating involves all activities and efforts 
needed to bind together the organization in order to 
achieve a common goal. 


6. Reporting verifies progress through records, 
research, and inspection; ensures that things happen 
according to plan; takes any corrective action 
when necessary; and keeps those to whom the chief 
executive is responsible informed. 


7. Budgeting concerns all activities that accompany 
budgeting, including fiscal planning, accounting, 
and control. 


One of the most influential contributors to classi- 
cal organizational theory was German sociologist Max 
Weber, who first described the concept of bureaucracy. 
Weber’s contributions were not recognized until years 
after his death.24 Weber’s concept of bureaucracy is 
based on a comprehensive set of rational guidelines. 
Similar in concept to many of Fayol’s fourteen prin- 
ciples, Weber’s guidelines were believed to constitute 
an ideal structure for organizational effectiveness. 
Weber’s ideal bureaucracy and Fayol’s fourteen princi- 
ples of management laid the foundation for contempo- 
rary organizational theory. 

Classical organizational theories and their derived 
principles have many critics. An emphasis on efficiency 
characterized the classical approach to management. To 
these theorists, an efficiently designed job and organiza- 
tion were of prime importance. Psychological and social 
factors in the workplace were ignored. The critics claim 
that when managers ignore the social and psychological 


24Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organi- 
zation, trans. Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947). 
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needs of workers, organizations do not provide adequate 
motivation to their employees. The classicists assumed 
that financial incentives would ensure worker motiva- 
tion. In short, the focus of classical organizational theory 
was on the task, with little attention given to the individ- 
ual or group in the workplace. This flaw was primarily 
responsible for the emergence of the second approach to 
management thought: the human relations approach. 


Human Relations Approach 


The human relations approach is considered to have 
started with a series of studies conducted at the Haw- 
thorne Plant of Western Electric near Chicago by 
Elton Mayo and his associates between 1927 and 
1933.25 These studies, widely known as the Hawthorne 
studies, have strongly influenced administrative theory. 


The Hawthorne Studies 


The Hawthorne studies consisted of several experi- 
ments. They included the first Relay Assembly Test 
Room, the second Relay Assembly Group, the Mica- 
Splitting Group, the Typewriting Group, and the Bank 
Wiring Observation Room experiments. In addition, 
an interview program involving 21,126 employees was 
conducted to learn what workers liked and disliked 
about their work environment. 

Two experiments in particular are noteworthy. In the 
Relay Assembly Test Room experiments, the research 
began with the designation of two groups of female 
workers. Each group performed the same task, and the 
groups were located in two separate rooms, each of 
which was equally lighted. One group, designated the 
control group, was to have no changes made in light- 
ing or other work-environment factors. The other was 
the experimental group in which lighting and other 
environmental factors were varied. Changes in the pro- 
ductivity of the two groups was subsequently measured 
and analyzed. Regardless of the light level or various 
changes in rest periods and lengths of workdays and 
workweeks, productivity in both the control and the 
experimental groups improved; in fact, the worse things 
got, the higher the productivity rose. 


25Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion (New York: Macmillan, 1933); and Fritz J. Roethlisberger 
and William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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In the Bank Wiring Observation Room experiments, 
a group of nine men were paid on a piecework incen- 
tives pay system. That is, their pay increased as their 
productivity increased. Researchers expected that 
worker productivity would rise over time. As in the 
Relay Assembly Test Room experiments, researchers 
found an unexpected pattern of results. They discov- 
ered that the group informally established an accept- 
able level of output for its members. Most workers, the 
“regulars,” ignored the incentive system and voluntarily 
conformed to the group’s standard level of acceptable 
output, called a group norm. Those who did not con- 
form, the “deviants,” were disciplined by the group to 
bring their output in line with the group’s standard 
output. Workers who produced too much were called 
“rate-busters” and sometimes were physically threat- 
ened to make them conform with the rest of the group. 
On the other hand, employees who underproduced 
were labeled “chislers” and were pressured by the group 
to increase their productivity. 

To understand the complex and baffling pattern 
of results, Mayo and his associates interviewed over 
20,000 employees who had participated in the experi- 
ments during the six-year study. The interviews and 
observations during the experiments suggested that 
a human-social element operated in the workplace. 
Increases in productivity were more of an outgrowth of 
group dynamics and effective management than any set 
of employer demands or physical factors. In the light- 
ing experiment, for example, the results were attrib- 
uted to the fact that the test group began to be noticed 
and to feel important. Researchers discovered that the 
improvement in productivity was due to such human- 
social factors as morale, a feeling of belonging, and 
effective management in which such interpersonal skills 
as motivating, leading, participative decision making, 
and effective communications were used. Researchers 
concluded, from the results of the incentive pay-system 
experiment, that informal work groups emerged with 
their own norms for the appropriate behavior of group 
members. In short, the importance of understanding 
human behavior, especially group behavior, from the 
perspective of management was firmly established. 


Other Contributors to the 
Human Relations Approach 


Mayo and his associates were not the only contributors 
to the human relations approach. There were several 
strong intellectual currents which influenced the human 


relations movement during this period. Kurt Lewin 
emphasized field theory and research known as group 
dynamics.?® Noteworthy is his work on democratic and 
authoritarian groups. Lewin and his associates generally 
concluded that democratic groups, in which members 
actively participate in decisions, are more productive in 
terms of both human satisfaction and the achievement 
of group goals than are authoritarian groups.” Fur- 
thermore, much of the current work on individual and 
organizational approaches to change through group 
dynamics (sensitivity training, team building, Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, and Weight Watchers) and the action- 
research approach to organizational development is 
based on Lewin’s pioneering work. 

Carl Rogers deserves mention here as well. Not only 
did he develop a procedure for industrial counseling”® 
while working with Mayo and his associates at Western 
Electric, but the metapsychological assumptions on 
which his client-centered therapy”? is based also provide 
the skeletal framework on which the human relations 
approach is built. For example, according to Rogers, the 
best vantage point for understanding behavior is from 
the internal frame of reference of the individual, who 
exists in a continually changing world of experience; 
who perceives the field of experience as reality for her; 
and who strives to actualize, maintain, and enhance her 
own human condition.*° 

The writings of Jacob Moreno made a substantial 
contribution to the human relations movement. Like 
Lewin, Moreno was interested in interpersonal relations 
within groups. He developed a sociometric technique: 
people develop selective affinities for other people. 
Groups composed of individuals with similar affinities 
for one another will likely perform better than groups 
lacking such affective preferences.*! 

Additional contributors to the human relations 
school of thought include William Whyte and George 
Homans. Using a field study methodology similar to 


26Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science. 


27Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Robert White, “Patterns 
of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Cli- 
mates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 10 (1939): 271-299. 


28Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942). 


29Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1951). 


30]bid., pp. 483-494. 


31Jacob L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? rev. ed. (New York: 
Beacon House, 1953). 


the one used by Mayo, Whyte studied the nature and 
functioning of work group behavior in the restau- 
rant industry. He examined intergroup conflict, status 
within groups, workflow, and the like. Consistent with 
Moreno’s sociometric theory, Whyte found that selec- 
tive preferences among group members are associated 
with such factors as similarities in age, sex, and outside 
interests.>2 His study is significant because the findings 
are based on observations of real-life situations rather 
than isolated laboratory conditions. George Homans’s 
general theory of small groups was a major landmark. 
Homans conceptualized the totality of group structure 
and functioning that has received wide attention among 
organizational theorists and practitioners alike.*? 

The major assumptions of the human relations 
approach include the following ideas: 


1. Employees are motivated by social and psychologi- 
cal needs and by economic incentives. 


2. These needs, including but not limited to 
recognition, belongingness, and security, are more 
important in determining worker morale and 
productivity than the physical conditions of the 
work environment. 


3. An individual’s perceptions, beliefs, motivations, 
cognition, responses to frustration, values, and simi- 
lar factors may affect behavior if,the work setting. 


4. People in all types of organizations tend to develop 
informal social organizations that work along with 
the formal organization and can help or hinder 
management. 


5. Informal social groups within the workplace create 
and enforce their own norms and codes of behavior. 
Team effort, conflict between groups, social confor- 
mity, group loyalty, communication patterns, and 
emergent leadership are important concepts for 
determining individual and group behavior. 


6. Employees have higher morale and work harder 
under supportive management. Increased morale 
results in increased productivity. 


7. Communication, power, influence, authority, 
motivation, and manipulation are all important 
relationships within an organization, especially 


32William F, Whyte, Human Relations in the Restaurant 
Industry (London: Pittman, 1949). 

33George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: 
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between superior and subordinate. Effective 
communication channels should be developed 
between the various levels in the hierarchy, 
emphasizing democratic rather than authoritarian 
leadership. 


The human relationists used field study methods ex- 
tensively, as well as laboratory experiments, to study 
the work environment. These social scientists made 
important contributions to our understanding of em- 
ployee behavior in the workplace. 


Behavioral Science Approach 


Behavioral scientists considered both the classicists’ 
rational-economic model and the human relationists’ 
social model to be incomplete representations of employ- 
ees in the work setting. A number of authors attempted 
to reconcile or show points of conflict between classical 
and human relations theory; thus, the behavioral science 
approach was born. 


Effectiveness/Efficiency Although a contemporary 
of many human relationists, Chester Barnard was 
one of the first authors to take the behavioral 
science approach. For many years, Barnard served as 
president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 
His executive experience and extensive readings in 
sociology and organizational psychology resulted in 
one of management’s few classic textbooks.*4 

His best-known idea is the cooperative system, an 
attempt to integrate, in a single framework, human re- 
lations and classical management principles. Barnard 
argues that the executive must meet two conditions if 
cooperation and financial success are to be attained. 
First, the executive must emphasize the importance of 
effectiveness, which is the degree to which the com- 
mon purpose of the organization is achieved. Second, 
the executive must be aware of efficiency, which is the 
satisfaction of “individual motives” of employees. His 
main point is that an organization can operate and sur- 
vive only when both the organization’s goals and the 
goals of the individuals working for it are kept in equi- 
librium. Thus, managers must have both human and 
technical skills. 


34Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1938). 
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Fusion Process Another major contributor to the be- 
havioral science approach was E. Wight Bakke of the 
Yale University Labor and Management Center. He 
views the organization as embodying a fusion process.*° 
The individual, he argues, attempts to use the organiza- 
tion to further his own goals, whereas the organization 
uses the individual to further its own goals. In the fu- 
sion process, the organization to some degree remakes 
the individual and the individual to some degree re- 
makes the organization. The fusion of the personalizing 
process of the individual and the socializing process of 
the organization is accomplished through the bonds of 
organization, such as the formal organization, the infor- 
mal organization, the workflow, the task(s) to be com- 
pleted, and the system of rewards and punishments. 


Individual/Organization Conflict Holding views 
similar to Bakke’s, Chris Argyris argues that there is an 
inherent conflict between the individual and the organi- 
zation.*” This conflict results from the incompatibility 
between the growth and development of the individual’s 
maturing personality and the repressive nature of the for- 
mal organization. Argyris believes that people progress 
froma state of psychological immaturity and dependence 
to maturity and independence and that many modern 
organizations keep their employees in a dependent state, 
preventing them from achieving their full potential. 
Further, Argyris believes that some of the basic prin- 
ciples of management are inconsistent with the mature 
adult personality. The resulting incongruence between 
individual personality and the organization causes con- 
flict, frustration, and failure for people at work. People 
learn to adapt to the failure, frustration, and conflict 
resulting from the incongruency by ascending the or- 
ganizational hierarchy, by using defense mechanisms, 
or by developing apathy toward their work that ulti- 
mately leads to the dysfunction of the organization’s 
goals. This trend to conformity has been espoused in 
such popular books as The Organization Man3* and 
Life in the Crystal Palace.*? 


36E, Wight Bakke, The Fusion Process (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1955). 


37Chris Argyris, The Individual and the Organization (New 
York: Irvington, 1993). 

38William H. Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: 
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39Allan Harrington, Life in the Crystal Palace (London: 
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Nomothetic/Idiographic A useful theoretical 
formulation for studying administrative behavior is the 
social systems analysis developed for educators by Jacob 
Getzels and Egon Guba.*? Getzels and Guba conceive of 
the social system as involving two classes of phenomena 
that are independent and interactive. First are institu- 
tions with certain roles and expectations that together 
constitute the nomothetic dimension of activity in the 
social system. Second are the individuals with certain 
personalities and need-dispositions inhabiting the sys- 
tem who together constitute the idiographic dimension 
of activity in the social system. Behavior then in any 
social system can be seen as a function of the interac- 
tion between personal needs and institutional goals. 
Conformity to the institution, its roles, and its expec- 
tations results in organizational effectiveness, whereas 
conformity to individuals, their personalities, and their 
need-dispositions results in individual efficiency. (Note 
the similarity between Getzels and Guba’s framework 
and those of Barnard, Bakke, and Argyris.) 


Need Hierarchy The behavioral science approach has 
drawn heavily on the work of Abraham Maslow, who 
developed a need hierarchy that an individual attempts 
to satisfy.4! Maslow’s theory suggests that an adminis- 
trator’s job is to provide avenues for the satisfaction of 
an employee’s needs that also support organizational 
goals and to remove impediments that block need 
satisfaction and cause frustration, negative attitudes, or 
dysfunctional behavior. 


Theory X and Theory Y_ Based on the work of 
Maslow, Douglas McGregor formulated two contrast- 
ing sets of assumptions about people and the man- 
agement strategies suggested by each. He called these 
Theory X and Theory Y.42 McGregor believed that the 
classical approach was based on Theory X assumptions 
about people. He also thought that a modified version 
of Theory X was consistent with the human relations 
perspective. That is, human relations concepts did not 
go far enough in explaining people’s needs and man- 
agement’s strategies to accommodate them. McGregor 


‘Jacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, “Social Behavior 
and the Administrative Process,” School Review, 65 (1957): 
423-441, 


41Abraham Maslow, Motivation and Personality, rev. ed. 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1970). 


“Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New 
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viewed Theory Y as a more appropriate foundation for 
guiding management thinking. 


Hygiene-Motivation Extending the work of Maslow, 
Frederick Herzberg developed a two-factor theory 
of motivation.*? Herzberg makes a distinction be- 
tween factors that cause or prevent job dissatisfaction 
(hygiene factors) and factors that cause job satisfac- 
tion (motivation factors). Only the latter group of fac- 
tors can lead to motivation. Herzberg’s hygiene factors 
relate closely to Maslow’s lower-level needs: physiolog- 
ical, safety, and social; his motivation factors relate to 
the needs at the top of Maslow’s hierarchy: esteem and 
self-actualization. Recognition of motivation factors 
calls for a different style of management from that pro- 
posed by the classical or human relations advocates. 


Systems 1-4 Another writer concerned with the way 
in which the goals of individuals and those of the or- 
ganization can coincide is Rensis Likert. Likert con- 
ducted extensive empirical research at the Institute for 
Social Research—University of Michigan to examine the 
effect of management systems on employees’ attitudes 
and behavior. He developed four management systems, 
ranging from System 1, Exploitive Authoritative, to Sys- 
tem 4, Participative Group.** Each system characterizes 
an organizational climate based on several key dimen- 
sions of effectiveness, including leadership, motivation, 
communications, interaction/influence, decision making, 
goal setting, control, and performance goals. Likert posits 
the participative group system (System 4) as coming clos- 
est to the ideal. The essence of System 4 theory is based 
on three key propositions: supportive relationships, 
group decision making in an overlapping group struc- 
ture,,which he calls linking-pins,* and high-performance 
goals of the leader. (Note the parallel here to McGregor’s 
Theory X and Theory Y dichotomy.) Likert, however, 
provides more categories and more specificity. His Sys- 
tems 1-4 represent four different leadership styles. 


Managerial Grid In the area of leadership, Robert 
Blake and Jane Mouton assess managerial behavior 
on two dimensions: concern for production and con- 
cern for people. Managers can plot their scores on 


*3Frederick Herzberg, The Motivation to Work (New Bruns- 
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an eighty-one-celled managerial grid.*® The grid is 
designed to help managers identify their own leadership 
styles, to understand how subordinates are affected by 
their leadership style, and to explore the use of alterna- 
tive leadership styles consistent with employees’ needs. 


Contingency Theory Contingency theories of lead- 
ership have come into vogue in recent years. Fred 
Fiedler developed a contingency theory of leadership 
effectiveness.” The basic premise is that in some situ- 
ations relationship-motivated leaders perform better, 
while other conditions make it more likely that task- 
motivated leaders will be most effective. Three variables 
determine the situations under which one or the other 
type of leader will be most effective: leader-member 
relations (the degree to which leaders feel accepted by 
their followers), task structure (the degree to which 
the work to be done is clearly outlined), and position 
power (the extent to which the leader has control over 
rewards and punishments the followers receive). 


Situational Leadership Another popular leader- 
ship theory is situational leadership developed by Paul 
Hersey and Kenneth Blanchard.** Situational leadership 
theory is based primarily on the relationship between 
follower maturity, leader task behavior, and leader 
relationship behavior. In general terms, the theory sug- 
gests that the style of leadership will be effective only 
if it is appropriate for the maturity level of the follow- 
ers. Hersey and Blanchard see two types of maturity as 
particularly important: job maturity (a person’s matu- 
rity to perform the job) and psychological maturity (the 
person’s level of motivation as reflected in achievement 
needs and willingness to accept responsibility). 


Transformational Leadership In his examination 
of the concept of transformational leadership, Bernard 
Bass contrasts two types of leadership behavior: trans- 
actional and transformational.*? According to Bass, 
transactional leaders determine what subordinates need 
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to do to achieve their own and the organization’s goals, 
classify those requirements, help subordinates become 
confident that they can reach their goals by expend- 
ing the necessary efforts, and reward them according 
to their accomplishments. Transformational leaders, in 
contrast, motivate their subordinates to do more than 
they originally expected to do. They accomplish this in 
three ways: by raising followers’ levels of consciousness 
about the importance and value of designated outcomes 
and ways of reaching them; by getting followers to tran- 
scend their own self-interest for the sake of the team, 
organization, or larger polity; and by raising follow- 
ers’ need levels to the higher-order needs, such as self- 
actualization, or by expanding their portfolio of needs. 


Other Important Contributors The great diversity of 
perspectives in the behavioral science school makes it 
impossible to discuss all of its contributors here. Social 
scientists like Victor Vroom,*° William Reddin,*! and 
Amitai Etzioni** did much to assist its development. 
Warren Bennis, in his best-selling book on leadership, 
identifies bureaucracy and other classical management 
principles as the “unconscious conspiracy” that pre- 
vents leaders from leading.*? 

A key contribution of the contingency perspec- 
tive may best be summarized in the observation that 
there is no one best way to administer an organization. 
There are no motivation strategies, organizational 
structures, decision-making patterns, communication 
techniques, change approaches, or leadership styles that 
will fit all situations. Rather, school administrators must 
find different ways that fit different situations. 


Post-Behavioral Science Era 


The behavioral science approach influenced the prepa- 
ration and practice of school administrators for some 
time, but it has lost much of its original appeal recently 
with challenges to modernist views of organizations and 
leadership. Building on the strengths and short comings 
of the past, three powerful, interrelated concepts of 
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school improvement, democratic community, and social 
justice emerge, which form the development of the next 
era of the profession: the post~behavioral science era.*4 
This view is reinforced with increased emphasis on 
emergent nontraditional perspectives (variously labeled 
neo-Marxist, critical theory, and postmodernism). 


School Improvement 


Accountability for school improvement is a central 
theme of state policies. The No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) Act of 2001 (Public Law 107-110) sets de- 
manding accountability standards for schools, school 
districts, and states, including new state testing require- 
ments designed to improve education. For example, the 
law requires that states develop both content standards 
in reading and mathematics and tests that are linked 
to the standards for grades 3 through 8, with science 
standards and assessments to follow. States must iden- 
tify adequate yearly progress (AYP) objectives and dis- 
aggregate test results for all students and subgroups of 
students based on socioeconomic status, race/ethnicity, 
English language proficiency, and disability. Moreover, 
the law mandates that 100 percent of students must 
score at the proficient level on state tests by 2014. Fur- 
thermore, the NCLB Act requires states to participate 
every other year in the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) in reading and mathematics. 
Will schools, school districts, and states be able to 
respond to the demand? In an ideal system, school 
improvement efforts focus educational policy, administra- 
tion, and practices directly on teaching and learning. This 
will require districtwide leadership focused directly on 
learning. School leaders can accomplish this by (1) clarify- 
ing purpose, (2) encouraging collective learning, (3) align- 
ing with state standards, (4) providing support, and (5) 
making data-driven decisions. Taken together, these five 
dimensions provide a compelling framework for accom- 
plishing sustained districtwide success for all children.» 


Clarifying Purpose The school district and the admin- 
istrators and teachers who work in it are accountable 
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for student learning. This assertion has strong economic, 
political, and social appeal; its logic is clear. What teach- 
ers teach and students learn is a matter of public inspec- 
tion and subject to direct measurement.*° Superintendents 
need to develop a practical rationale for school improve- 
ment. Clearly and jointly held purposes help give teachers 
and administrators an increased sense of certainty, secu- 
rity, coherence, and accountability.°’” Purposes cannot re- 
main static for all time, however. They must be constantly 
adapted to changing circumstances and the needs of the 
system. Few really successful schools lack purpose.** 


Encouraging Collective Learning A key task for 
school administrators is to create a collective expecta- 
tion among teachers concerning the state’s accountabil- 
ity criteria. That is, administrators need to raise teachers’ 
collective sense about state standards. Then adminis- 
trators must work to ensure that teacher expectations 
are aligned with the state’s accountability criteria.°? 
Furthermore, administrators need to eliminate teacher iso- 
lation, so that discussions about state standards become 
a collective mission of the school and school district. 


Aligning with State Standards Most states are 
attempting to align their tests with their standards. 
States need to consider three principles in this endeavor. 
First, tests not based on the standards are neither fair nor 
helpful to parents or students. States that have developed 
their own tests have done a good job of ensuring that the 
content of the test can be found in the standards. That 
is, children will not be tested on knowledge and skills 
they have not been taught. However, the same is not true 
when states use generic, off-the-shelf standardized tests. 
Such tests cannot measure the breadth and depth of each 
state’s standards. Second, when the standards are rich and 
rigorous, the tests must be as well. Tests must tap both 
the breadth and depth of the content and skills in the 
standards. Third, tests must become more challenging in 
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each successive grade. The solid foundation of knowledge 
and skills developed in the early grades should evolve into 
more complex skills in the later grades. 


Providing Support One of the biggest challenges in 
advancing state standards and tests, and the account- 
ability provisions tied to them, is providing teachers 
with the training, teaching tools, and support they need 
to help all students reach high standards. Specifically, 
teachers need access to curriculum guides, textbooks, 
or specific training connected to state standards. They 
need access to lessons or teaching units that match 
state standards. They need training on using state test 
results to diagnose learning gaps.®! Teachers must know 
how each student performed on every multiple-choice 
item or other question on the state test. Schools need 
to provide additional help to students who lag behind 
in core subjects. This involves creating an environment 
that supports school improvement efforts.* 


Making Data-Driven Decisions How can school 
districts gauge their progress in achieving high state 
standards? Three factors can increase a school district’s 
progress in meeting state standards.®? The primary fac- 
tor is the availability of performance data connected to 
each student, broken down by specific objectives and 
target levels in the state standards. Then schools across 
the district and across the state are able to connect what 
is taught to what is learned. 

The second factor is the public nature of the measure- 
ment system. Assuming the school district has a system 
of rating schools, the district should publish annually a 
matrix of schools and honor those schools that have per- 
formed at high levels. This provides an impetus for low- 
performing schools to improve their performance. At the 
school and classroom levels, it provides a blueprint of 
those areas where teachers should focus their individual 
education plans and where grade levels or schools should 
focus the school’s professional development plans. 

The third factor is the specifically targeted assistance 
provided to schools that are performing at low levels. 
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Each targeted school is paired with a team of principals, 
curriculum specialists/instructional coaches, and re- 
searchers to observe current practices, discuss student 
performance data with the staff, and assist in the devel- 
opment and implementation of an improvement plan. 
In sum, the new framework for school improvement 
that we have described here provides a powerful and 
useful model for achieving school success. Sustained dis- 
trict wide school improvement is not possible without a 
strong connection across levels of organization (school, 
school district, community, and state). Internal school 
development is necessary from principals, teachers, and 
parents, but school improvement cannot occur unless 
each school is supported by a strong external infrastruc- 
ture; stable political environments; and resources outside 
the school, including leadership from the superintendent 
and school board as well as leadership from the state. 


Democratic Community 


The concept of democratic community is not new. 
Much of the current work is grounded in Dewey’s ideas 
promulgated more than 100 years ago.® For exam- 
ple, at the turn of the twentieth century, John Dewey 
argued that schools should embody the kind of com- 
munity that combined the best aspects of classic liber- 
alism and communitarianism or, in Dewey’s words, of 
“individualism and socialism”®5—a place that could 
prepare people to live within and to maintain a healthy, 
democratic society. However, Dewey’s vision was rela- 
tively uninfluential throughout much of the twentieth 
century. A resurgence of interest in Dewey and his 
concept of a democratic community as it relates to 
schooling has emerged in education in recent years.® 


John Dewey, The School and Society (Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1900). 
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®6See, for example, Patrick M. Jenlink (ed.), Dewey’s 
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At mid-twentieth century, James Contant suggested 
that the basic tenets of American democracy should be 
taught in schools, along with language, history, econom- 
ics, science, mathematics, and the arts.” More recently, 
Wood expanded this theme by suggesting that democratic 
citizenship should be taught in schools. These include 
traits such as commitment to community and a desire to 
participate; values such as justice, liberty, and equality; 
skills of interpretation, debate, and compromise; and hab- 
its of study and reflection.®* Others concur. Hargreaves 
suggests that the cultivation of “openness, informality, 
care, attentiveness, lateral working relationships, recip- 
rocal collaboration, candid and vibrant dialogue, and 
the willingness to face uncertainty together”® is a cen- 
tral purpose of schooling, not merely the production of 
employable workers. 

Critiques concerning the meaning of democracy in 
our time have proliferated over the last two decades. 
And a number of publications have addressed the 
various meanings of community. For example, com- 
munity is described in multiple ways in the education 
literature.” Community is referred to as “professional 
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community” among educators, “learning community” 
among students, “school-community” addressing 
school-community relations, and “community of dif- 
ference” in multicultural settings. 

Furman and Starratt advocate the definition of 
community of difference as more compatible with 
contemporary postmodernism.”! Thinking about a 
community of difference requires a reconceptualization 
of the concept of community itself, moving away from 
homogeneity toward a new center in which diverse 
groups negotiate a commitment to the common good. 
According to Shields, “a community of difference be- 
gins, not with an assumption of shared norms, beliefs, 
and values; but with the need for respect, dialogue, 
and understanding.””? Educational leaders who want 
to move toward a community of difference will be in- 
formed by research on race and ethnicity. 

Similarly, democracy is subject to many interpretations 
in education. Its most common meaning is usually tied to 
the idea of the nation-state and the American version of 
democracy. According to Mitchell, democratic commu- 
nity cannot be limited to such a narrow view of democ- 
racy in a world characterized by diversity, fragmentation, 
and globalization.”? National boundaries are permeated 
by regional and global alliances. Children should be edu- 
cated within an increasingly global context. 


Democratic Community and Leadership Our 
version of democratic community resembles more the 
ideas promulgated by Gail Furman and Robert Starratt.”4 
They extend the emerging wotk on democratic community 
through a deeper analysis of the linkages between demo- 
cratic community and leadership in schools. And Furman 
and Starratt’s model places democratic community in a 
context of postmodernism, characterized by inclusive- 
ness, interdependence, and transnationalism. In their view 
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and ours, professional community, learning community, 
school-community, and community of difference, and 
the American version of democracy, along with Dewey’s 
progressivism, laid much of the groundwork for the 
concept of democratic community. 

Some common themes are beginning to emerge re- 
garding the concept of democratic community derived 
from Dewey’s progressivism and its more contempo- 
rary, postmodern interpretations. Furman and Starratt 
discuss the nature and character of democratic commu- 
nity and how it might be enacted in schools.”> The cen- 
tral tenets of democratic schools include the following: 


1. Democratic community is based on the open flow of 
ideas that enables people to be as fully informed as 
possible. 


2. Democratic community involves the use of critical 
reflection and analysis to evaluate ideas, problems, 
and policies. 


3. Democratic community places responsibility on 
individuals to participate in open inquiry, collective 
choices, and actions in the interest of the common 
good. 


4. Democratic community involves acting for others 
as well as with others in the interest of the common 
good. 


5. Democratic community is based on the acceptance 
and celebration of difference, and focuses on the 
integral linkages between the school, the surround- 
ing community, and the larger global community. 


6. Creating democratic community in schools involves 
systematic attention to structure, process, and cur- 
riculum and instruction. 


Social Justice 


A concern for social justice is at the core of democracy. 
The United States prides itself on being a fair and just 
democracy, a nation in which every citizen is to be 
treated equally in social, economic, political, and educa- 
tional arenas. According to its Constitution, the United 
States seeks to establish “liberty and justice for all.” In 
spite of these goals, U.S. society is composed of many 
inequities: rich and poor, educated and illiterate, pow- 
erful and powerless. Now in the second decade of the 
twenty-first century, educational leaders must continue 
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to question whether they have an obligation to create a 
nation whose words are supported by the experiences 
of its citizens. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
addressed the question of equal opportunity, declaring 
that “no state shall deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” The mandate 
that people receive equal protection extends to equal 
educational opportunity. While this fundamental affir- 
mation of equal opportunity has been part of Ameri- 
can discourse since the inception of this nation and is 
found in the Declaration of Independence and other 
documents, inequities in the major social, economic, 
political, and educational institutions continue to exist 
in American society. 


inequities in Schooling Among the social injus- 
tices with which educational leaders need to be most 
concerned. Although it has been a stated goal in the 
United States that all youngsters, regardless of family 
background, should benefit from their education, many 
students do not. Most schools do not teach all students 
at the same academic level. The U.S. educational system 
to this day is beset with inequities that exacerbate racial 
and class-based challenges. Differential levels of success 
in school distributed along race and social-class lines con- 
tinues to be the most pernicious and prevailing dilemma 
of schooling. Furthermore, there is considerable empiri- 
cal evidence that children of color experience negative 
and inequitable treatment in typical public schools.” 
Many children of color find themselves marginal- 
ized in toxic schools that offer inferior education. These 
schools affect the opportunities and experiences of stu- 
dents of color in several immediate ways: They tend 
to have limited resources; textbooks and curricula are 
outdated; and computers are few and obsolete. Many 
of the teachers do not have credentials in the subjects 
they teach. Tracking systems block minority students’ 
access to the more rigorous and challenging classes, 
which retain these students in non-college-bound des- 
tinations. These schools generally offer few (if any) 
Advanced Placement courses, which are critical for 
entry into many of the more competitive colleges. 
Furthermore, African American students are over- 
represented in special education programs, compared 
with the overall student population. More than a third 
of African American students (as compared with fewer 
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than a fifth of white students) in special education are 
labeled with the more stigmatizing labels of “mentally 
retarded” and “emotionally disturbed.” Conversely, 
four-fifths of the white students (as compared with 
two-thirds of the African American students) in special 
education are much more likely to be labeled “learning 
disabled” or “speech impaired.” African American males 
are more than twice as likely as white males to be sus- 
pended or expelled from school or to receive corporal 
punishment.”” Jonathan Kozol, in Savage Inequalities, 
described the inferior education received by minority 
students (particularly African Americans and Hispanic 
Americans)—fewer resources, inequities in funding, 
inadequate facilities, tracking systems, low expectations, 
segregated schools, and hostile learning environments.78 

These related inequities, the persistent and dispropor- 
tionate academic underachievement of children of color 
and their injurious treatment in our schools, are compel- 
ling evidence that the United States public education sys- 
tem remains systemically racist.’? This is not to suggest 
that racism is consciously intended or even recognized by 
educators; it is institutional racism that is systemically em- 
bedded in assumptions, policies and procedures, practices, 
and structures of schooling. Nevertheless, every day more 
than 17 million African American, Hispanic American, 
Native American, and Asian American children experience 
the effects of systemic racism in U.S. public schools. 8° 


Excellence and Equity Educational leadership for 
social justice is founded on the belief that schooling 
must be democratic, and an understanding that school- 
ing is not democratic “unless its practices are excellent 
and equitable.” Educational equity is a precondition for 
excellence. Gordon linked social justice to excellence 
and equity by arguing: 


The failure to achieve universally effective education in our 
society is known to be a correlate of our failure to achieve 
social justice. By almost any measure, there continue to 

be serious differences between the level and quality of 
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educational achievement for children coming from rich or 
from poor families, and from ethnic-majority or from some 
ethnic-minority group families. Low status ethnic-minority 
groups continue to be overrepresented in the low achieve- 
ment groups in our schools and are correspondingly under- 
represented in high academic achievement groups.*! 


We must achieve equal educational results for all chil- 
dren. Failure to do so will hamper specific groups from 
attaining the fundamental, primary goods and services 
distributed by society—rights, liberties, self-respect, 
power, opportunities, income, and wealth. Education 
is a social institution, controlling access to important 
opportunities and resources. 


Emergent Nontraditional Perspectives 


Positivism was the dominant orthodoxy in educational 
administration until the late 1970s. Positivism is a view 
of knowledge as objective, absolutely true, and indepen- 
dent of other conditions such as time, circumstances, 
societies, cultures, communities, and geography.®” 
Another tradition of positivism is empiricism, which 
maintains that knowledge of the world can only be 
acquired through the senses and through experience. This 
view of science came to be known as logical empiricism 
or logical positivism.®3 From these philosophies there 
developed positivism—the view that any investigation 
in the natural or social sciences must be derived from 
empiricist postulates in order to be considered academi- 
cally acceptable. Simply stated, positivism is a world- 
view that all knowledge of the world comes to us from 
sense experience and observation. 

The positivist approach to research consists of sev- 
eral functions: (a) the observation and description of 
perceptual data coming to us from the world through 
our senses, (b) the development of theories inferred 
from such observations and descriptions of perceptual 
data, (c) the testing of hypotheses derived from theories, 
and (d) the verification of hypotheses that are then used 
to verify the theories derived from the observation and 
description of perceptual data.** The approach evolved 
from an empiricist model of science that involves obser- 
vation and description, theory building, and hypothesis 
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testing and verification. Quantitative methods using 
large samples with the objective of statistical inferences 
was the predominant tool used. The positivist approach 
to the generation of knowledge dominated research in 
educational administration until the late 1970s.°° 

At that time, objections began to surface regard- 
ing the dominant (positivist) orthodoxy. Alternative 
paradigms began to appear and continued to be refined 
through the 1980s. These emerging nontraditional per- 
spectives came under the general heading of subjectivist 
and interpretivist approaches. Subjectivist and interpe- 
tivist views refer to perspectives that look inward to 
the mind rather than outward to experience and that 
connect to philosophical idealism and, more recently, to 
phenomenology and existentialism.** Subjectivist and 
interpretivist perspectives are illustrated by the early 
work of scholars such as T.B. Greenfield in Canada; by 
the work of neo-Marxist and critical theorists such as 
Richard Bates and others; and by the early work of post- 
modernists such as Jacques Derrida, Michel Foucault, 
and Francois Lyotard.®” The scholars in this tradition 
have attempted to expand the traditional knowledge 
domains that define educational administration. 

These alternative nontraditional perspectives have 
spawned scholarship on ethics and values by researchers 
such as Christopher Hodgkinson, Jackie Stefkovich, Joan 
Shapiro, Lynn Beck, and Jerry Starratt; gender, race/eth- 
nicity, and class by such scholars as Carol Gilligan, Sonia 
Nieto, Lisa Delpit, Charol Shakeshaft, Margaret Grogan, 
Cryss Brunner, Marilyn Tallerico, Beverly Irby, Genevieve 
Brown, Linda Skrla, Flora Ida Ortiz, Catherine Marshall, 
Kofi Lomotey, Barbara Jackson, Diana Pounder, Norma 
Mertz, Cynthia Dillard, and Gretchen Rossman; and 
critical theory and postmodernism by analysts such as 
T.B. Greenfield, Henry Giroux, Richard Bates, Peter 
McLaren, William Foster, Fenwick English, Colleen Capper, 
Spencer Maxcy, James Scheurich, Michael Dantley, Cornel 
West, Michelle Young, Colleen Larson, Gary Anderson, 
Carolyn Shields, Patti Lather, and Paulo Freire. 

The subjectivist perspectives led to the increased pop- 
ularity of qualitative research methods under various 
labels: qualitative methods, ethnography, participant 
observation, case studies, fieldwork, and naturalistic 
inquiry. These approaches are attempts to understand 
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Man 
Period Elements _ Procedures Contributors and Basic Concepts 
Classical Leadership — Top to bottom Time-and-motion study, functional supervisor, 
organizational Organization Machine piece rate (Taylor); five basic functions, fourteen ~ 
theory Production Individual principles of management (Fayol); POSDCoRB 
Process Anticipated (Gulick); ideal bureaucracy (Weber) 
consequences 
Authority Rules; coercive 
Administration Leader separate 
Reward Economic 
Structure Formal 
Human Leadership All directions Hawthorne studies (Mayo, Roethlisberger, and 
relations Organization Organism Dickson); redken undercurrents: see 
approach Production Group dynamics leadership studies (Lewin, Lippitt, and 
Process Unanticipated White); client-centered therapy (Rogers); 
Authority : consequences sociometric technique (Moreno); human relations 
Administration Group norms in the restaurant industry (Whyte); 
Reward Participative small groups (Homans) 
Structure Social and 
psychological 
Informal 
Behavioral Consideration Cooperative systems (Barnard); fusion process (Bakke); optimal actualization — 
science of all major organization and individual (Argyris); social systems theory —nomothetic 
approach elements with and idiographic (Getzels and Guba); need hierarchy (Maslow); Theory X and Y 
heavy emphasis (McGregor); hygiene-motivation (Herzberg); Systems 1 -4 (Likert); open-closed 
on contingency climates (Halpin and Croft); managerial grid (Blake and Mouton); contingency 
leadership, culture, theory (Fiedler); situational leadership (Hersey and Blanchard); expectancy theory 
transformational (Vroom); 3-D leadership (Reddin); compliance theory (Etzioni); structure of 
leadership, and organizations (Mintzberg); leadership-unconscious conspiracy (Bennis) — 
systems theory a 
Post-behavioral Interrelated School improvement, democratic community, and social justice (Murphy); 
science approach _ concepts of school transformational leadership (Bass); learning organization (Senge); 
piecicoeste reframing organizations (Bolman and Deal); TQM (Deming); synergistic 
lemocratic 


community, and 
social justice with 
heavy emphasis 
on leadership; 
and emergent 
nontraditional 
perspectives 


leadership theory (Irby, Brown, Duffy, and Trautman); values and ethics 
(Hodgkinson, Stefkovich, Shapiro, Beck, and Starratt); gender, race/ 
ethnicity, and class (Gilligan, Nieto, Delpit, Shakeshaft, Grogan, Brunner, 
Tallerico, Irby, Brown, Skria, Ortiz, Marshall, Lomotey, Jackson, Pounder, 
Mertz, Dillard, Rossman); critical theory and postmodernism 

(1. B. Greenfield, Derrida, Foucault, Lyotard, Giroux, Bates, McLaren, 
Foster, English, Capper, Maxcy, Scheurich, Dantley, West, wobe Larson, 
Furman, Anderson, Shields, Lather, Freire) 


educational processes within local situations. Societies; 
cultures; communities; unique circumstances; gender, 
race, and class; and geography serve as important ana- 
lytical categories in such inquiry. There seems to be an 
increasing interest in bringing together positivist and 
interpretive paradigms that may prove valuable to both 
the researcher and the practitioner.®* 

In sum, the classical “rational” model evolved around 
the ideas of scientific and administrative management, 
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including the study of administrative processes and 
managerial functions. The human relations “social” 
model was spurred by some early seminal social science 
research, including experimentation and analysis of the 
social and psychological aspects of people in the work- 
place and the study of group behavior. The behavioral 
science approach was an attempt to reconcile the ba- 
sic incongruency between the rational-economic model 
and the social model. The more recent post-behavioral 
science era includes the interrelated concepts of school 
improvement, democratic community, and social jus- 
tice, as well as emergent nontraditional perspectives 
(variously labeled neo-Marxist, critical theory, and 
postmodernism). Table 1-2 provides an overview of the 
four major developments in administrative thought. 


As shown in Table 1-2, differences in leadership, 
organization, production, process, power, administra- 
tion, reward, and structure are important distinguishing 
characteristics of the four approaches. We can see how 
organization and administrative theory have evolved 
from a concern for efficiency and the basic principles 
of management to an emphasis on human and psycho- 
logical factors, to social systems and contingency the- 
ory, and finally, to a concern for school improvement, 
democratic community, social justice, and postmodern- 
ism. While we have not included all people who have 
made contributions in the evolution of administra- 
tive thought, we have highlighted major contributors 
and basic concepts and primary eras in the evolution. 
Furthermore, no attempt is made to date the eras pre- 
cisely. In fact, if we view the sequence of developments 
in organizational and administrative theory, we notice 
a correlational rather than a compensatory tendency. 

Traces of the past coexist with modern approaches 
to administration. For example, while the classical 
“rational” model has been modified somewhat since 
its emergence during the 190s, views of the school 
as a rational-technical system'remain firmly embed- 
ded in the minds of policymakers and pervade most 
educational reforms proposed since the publication 
of A Nation at Risk in 1983°? and the many reports 
that followed. Indeed, this view of schooling is in 
place today with current accountability policy to as- 
sess student, teacher, and school performance. Implicit 
in NCLB” is the concomitant expectation that school 
administrators and teachers will adjust instructional 
strategies to yield more effective learning outcomes 
for all children. 


Schools as Open Systems 


All schools are open systems, although the degree 
of interaction with the external environment may vary. 
According to open systems theory, schools constantly 
interact with their external environment. In fact, they 
need to structure themselves to deal with forces in the 
world around them.*! In contrast, closed systems the- 
ory views schools as sufficiently independent to solve 
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most of their problems through their internal forces, 
without taking into account forces in the external 
environment. NCLB is a good example of open systems 
theory and the impact it has had on schools. Since 
the federal law was passed, states began to focus their 
policy on standards, accountability, and the improve- 
ment of student achievement. Statewide assessment 
systems were implemented nationwide. Thus was born 
an era of high-stakes testing complete with rewards 
and sanctions for low-performing schools. NCLB has 
impacted local school districts in every state. 

A system can be defined as an interrelated set of ele- 
ments functioning as an operating unit.** As depicted 
in Figure 1-1, an open system consists of five basic 
elements: inputs, transformation process, outputs, feed- 
back, and the environment.?? 


Inputs 


Systems such as schools receive four kinds of inputs 
from the environment: human, financial, physical, 
and information resources. Human resources include 
personnel, Financial resources are the capital used by 
the school/school district to finance both ongoing and 
long-term operations. Physical resources include sup- 
plies, materials, facilities, and equipment. Information 
resources are knowledge, curricula, data, and other 
kinds of information utilized by the school/school 
district. 


Transformation Process 


The school administrator’s job involves combining 
and coordinating these various resources to attain the 
school’s/school district’s goals, i.e., learning for all. 
Ideally, students are transformed by the school system 
into educated graduates, who then contribute to the 
environment. How do school administrators achieve 
this? Work of some kind is done in the system to pro- 
duce output. The system adds value added to the work 
in process.** This transformation process includes the 
internal operation of the school/school district and its 
system of operational management. Some components 


92Peter M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline: The Art & Practice of 
the Learning Organization (New York: Currency/Doubleday, 
2006). 


Scott, Organizations and Organizing. 


Peter Shaw, The Four Vs of Leadership: Vision, Values, Value 
Added, Vitality (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 2006). 
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FIGURE 1-1 


Open Systems Model 


of the system of operational management include the 
technical competence of school administrators and 
other personnel, including their decision making and 
communication skills, their plans of operation, and 
their ability to cope with change. Activities performed 
by school administrators and other personnel! within 
the organization’s structure will affect the school 
district’s outputs. 


Outputs 


The school administrator’s job is to secure and use 
inputs from the environment, transform them-—while 
considering external variables—to produce outputs. 
In school organizations, outputs are the attainment of 
the goals or objectives of the school district and are 
represented by the products, results, outcomes, or ac- 
complishments of the system. Although the kinds of 
outputs will vary with a specific school, they usually 
include one or more of the following: student achieve- 
ment, teacher performance, growth levels of students 
and teachers, student dropout rates, employee turn- 
over, student and employee absenteeism, employee- 
management relations, school-community relations, 
student attitudes toward school, and employee job 
satisfaction. 


Feedback 


These outputs provide feedback data to the system. 
Feedback is crucial to the success of the school opera- 
tion. Negative feedback, for example, can be used to 
correct deficiencies in the transformation process or the 


inputs or both, which in turn will have an effect on the 
school’s future outputs. 


Environment 


The environment surrounding the school/school district 
includes the social, political, and economic forces that 
impinge on the organization. The environment in the 
open systems model takes on added significance today 
in a climate of policy accountability. The social, political, 
and economic contexts in which school administrators 
work are marked by pressures at the local, state, and 
federal levels. Thus, school administrators today find it 
necessary to manage and develop “internal” operations 
while concurrently monitoring the environment and an- 
ticipating and responding to “external” demands. 

Since the enactment of the NCLB, education has 
been near the top of the national political agenda. The 
federal law nationalized the discussion concerning the 
well-being of public schooling in America. At the time 
the report was released and subsequently, there has 
been concern with an achievement gap in America”> 
and our academic competitiveness with other nations, 


Linda Darling-Hammond, The Flat World and Education: 
How America’s Commitment to Equity Will Determine Our 
Future. New York: Teachers College Press, 2010); Richard 
DuFour, Rebecca DuFour, Robert Eakes, and Gayle Karhanek, 
Raising the Bar and Closing the Gap: Whatever It Takes 
(Bloomington, IN: Solution Tree, 2010; Terrence G. Howard, 
Why Race and Culture Matter in Schools: Closing the Achieve- 
ment Gap in America’s Classrooms (New York: Teachers 
College Press, 2011); Rod Paige, The Black-White Achieve- 
ment Gap: Why Closing It is the Greatest Civil Rights Issue of 
Our Time (New York: Amacom, 2011). 





particularly in mathematics and science.”© These 
achievement gaps and academic comparisons have led 
many people to conclude that the U.S. public school 
system was underperforming. With recognition of an 
achievement gap and the rise of international educa- 
tional comparisons, states began to focus their policy 
on standards, accountability, and the improvement of 
student academic achievement.?” 

The social, political, and economic forces that im- 
pinge on schools are not all state and national, however. 
Local school administrators also face a number of chal- 
lenges that are exclusively local in nature, such as bond 
referenda, difficult school boards, and teacher unions. 
These local political issues can at times confound state- 
mandated policies. Some examples follow. Principals 
often face mandated programs that do not meet the 
changing demographics of their student population. 
Teachers are often bound by union contracts that conflict 
with the norms of their particular school. Superintendents 
are expected to respond to federal mandates even though 
resources are scarce. Zero-tolerance policies may require 
expelling a student even though it may not be in that stu- 
dent’s best interest to miss school for an extended period 
of time. And education leaders are faced with ongoing 
pressures to show good results on state-mandated achieve- 
ment tests, while at the same time dealing with a grow- 
ing number of management duties, such as budgeting, 
hiring personnel, labor relations, and site committees 
resulting from School-Based Management legislation. 


The Learning Organization 


In recent years, organization theorists have extended 
the open systems model by adding a “brain” to the 
“living organization.” Today school administrators are 
reading and hearing a great deal about learning organi- 
zations. Peter Senge, a professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, popularized the concept of 
learning organization in his best-selling book The Fifth 
Discipline.*® 


96U.S. Government Printing Office, The Condition of Educa- 
tion (Washington, DC: The Author, 2008). 

*7Clete Bulach, Fred C. Lunenburg, and Les Potter, Creating 
a Culture for High-Performing Schools: A Comprehensive 
Approach to School Reform (Lanham, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2008). 
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A learning organization is a strategic commitment to 
capture and share learning in the organization for the 
benefit of individuals, teams, and the organization. It 
does this through alignment and the collective capac- 
ity to sense and interpret a changing environment; to 
input new knowledge through continuous learning and 
change; to imbed this knowledge in systems and prac- 
tices; and to transform this knowledge into outputs. 

Senge defines the learning organization as “organi- 
zations where people continually expand their capacity 
to create the results they truly desire, where new and 
expansive patterns of thinking are nurtured, where 
collective aspiration is set free and where people are 
continually learning how to learn together.”?? Senge de- 
scribes a model of five interdependent disciplines neces- 
sary for an organization to seriously pursue learning. 
He identifies systems thinking as the “fifth discipline” 
because he believes that thinking systemically is the 
pivotal lever in the learning and change process. Brief 
definitions of Senge’s principles follow. 


= Systems thinking: A conceptual framework that sees 
all parts as interrelated and affecting each other. 


= Personal mastery: A process of personal commitment 
to vision, excellence, and lifelong learning. 


= Shared vision: Sharing an image of the future you 
want to realize together. 


= Team learning: The process of learning collectively; 
the idea that two brains are smarter than one. 


= Mental models: Deeply ingrained assumptions that 
influence personal and organizational views and 
behaviors. 


The five disciplines work together to create the learn- 
ing organization. A metaphor to describe this systems 
theory—based model would be DNA or a hologram. 
Each is a complex system of patterns, and the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

Senge, author of the best-selling book, The Fifth Dis- 
cipline, has written a companion book directly focused 
on education. In Schools That Learn,'© Senge argues 
that teachers, administrators, and other school stake- 
holders must learn how to build their own capacity; that 
is, they must develop the capacity to learn. From Senge’s 
perspective, real improvement will occur only if people 


Senge, The Fifth Discipline, p. 3. 
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responsible for implementation design the change itself. 
He argues that schools can be re-created, made vital, 
and renewed not by fiat or command, and not by regu- 
lation, but by embracing the principles of the learning 
organization. 

Senge makes a powerful argument regarding the need 
for a systems approach and learning orientation. He 
provides a historical perspective on educational systems. 
Specifically, he details “industrial age” assumptions 
about learning: that children are deficient and schools 
should fix them, that learning is strictly an intellectual 
enterprise, that everyone should learn in the same way, 
that classroom learning is distinctly different from that 
occurring outside of school, and that some kids are smart 
while others are not. He further asserts that schools are 
run by specialists who maintain control, that knowledge 





is inherently fragmented, that schools teach some kind 
of objective truth, and that learning is primarily indi- 
vidualistic and competition accelerates learning. Senge 
suggests that these assumptions about learning and the 
nature and purpose of schooling reflect deeply embed- 
ded cultural beliefs that must be considered, and in 
many cases directly confronted, if schools are to develop 
the learning orientation necessary for improvement. 

Through learning, people make meaning of their ex- 
perience and of information. Learning helps people to 
create and manage knowledge that builds a system’s in- 
tellectual capital. Karen Watkins and Victoria Marsick 
have developed a model of the learning organization 
around seven action imperatives that speak to the kind 
of initiatives that are implemented in learning organiza- 
tions. (See Administrative Advice 1-2.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 


The Seven Action | mperatives of a lea min Orga izatio 
The seven action imperatives. can be inierproted in tory of what must change to 


: _ become learning ep etans, 





= Create Continuous Learning Opportunities. This means 
that learning is ongoing, strategically used, and 
grows out of the work itself. 


= Promote Inquiry and Dialogue. The key to this 
imperative is a culture in which people ask questions 
freely, are willing to put difficult issues on the table 
for discussion, and are open to giving and receiving 
feedback at all levels. 


= Encourage Collaboration and Team Learning. The 
relevant action imperative for this level focuses on 
the spirit of collaboration and the skills that under- 
gird the effective use of teams. People in schools 
frequently form groups, but they are not always 
encouraged to bring what they know to the table. 


= Create Systems to Capture and Share Learning. 
Technology-based strategies that are used for this 
purpose focus on the use of software such as Lotus 
Notes or Microsoft Access to capture ideas across 
dispersed teams and divisions, and computerized 
documentation of changes in a particular area. 

= Empower People toward a Collective Vision. The 
primary criteria for success with this action _ 









imperative are the degree of alignment throughout 
the organization around the vision, and the degree 
to which everyone in the organization actively 
participates in creating and implementing the 
changes that follow from the vision. 


= Connect the Organization to Its Environment. Schools 
must function at both global and local levels. Schools 
can use benchmarking to see what other schools - 
are doing to achieve excellence and to solve similar 
problems, and can scan their environment for new 
trends by using computer databases. Technology 
enables people in schools to move beyond their walls. 


= Provide Strategic Leadership for Learning. Leaders 
who model learning are key to the learning 
organization. They think strategically about how 
to use learning to move the organization in new 
directions. 


Source: Adapted from Karen E. Watkins and Victoria J. Marsick, “Sculpting 
the Learning Community: New Forms of Working and Organizing,” 
NASSP Bulletin, 83, no. 604 (1999): 78-87. Copyright © 1999 National 
Association of Secondary School ae bites aso www.principals.org. Reprinted 
with permission. ; 
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Xerox's CEO David Kearns said that schools “are admirably suited to the economy and 


culture of the 1950s and spectacularly unsuited to the high-tech future of the next century 
He believes that education is big business and the same theories that guide industrial 
executives are the ones school leaders need fo solve education's problems. 


Question: Is the management training provided by business and industry for their leaders 
the best source of information and skill development for principals and superintendents? 


Arguments PRO 


1. Organizational theory is generic. Its essential 
concepts are applicable in all organizations. 


. Most organizational theory taught in educational 
administration courses was generated by research- 
ers in the industrial setting. Industrial management 
thought leads the way. Why not do away with 
intermediaries? 


. Business and school leaders need to work more 
closely together. If they share the same training, 
think about the same ideas, and speak the same 
language, it will improve the collegial relationship 
between schools and the communities they serve. 


. Management training is current and tested. Industry 
has invested heavily in the development of 
management-training programs. If that resource 
is being offered to schools, it would be foolish 
not to take advantage of the offer. 


. Management trainers understand organizational 
theory well and can teach adult learners in all types 
of organizations to apply theory to their settings. 


Summary 


1. 


The practice of educational administration has 
changed in response to historical conditions and 
theoretical developments. 


. To an increasing degree, educational administration 


is characterized by using theory to explain and 
predict phenomena in educational organizations. 


. The uses of theory include identification of 


relevant phenomena, classification of phenomena, 
formulation of constructs, summarization of 


Arguments CON 


1. Business is private enterprise; schools are public 
service agencies. It would be a dangerous mistake 
to borrow management theory wholesale. 


. Many aspects of management theory do not apply 
in educational settings. It takes several years 
to adapt management theory into educational 
administrative theory. Educational researchers 
play an important role in sifting and applying 
organizational theory. 

. The scions of industry are one consumer group for 
schools. Educators’ relationship to them is impor- 
tant but no more important than the relationship 
with the leaders of other consumer groups such as 
parents, colleges, and civic agencies. While educa- 
tors should be open to feedback from clients, they 
should not be co-opted by them. 


. Management training is behaviorist and outcome- 
driven. It does not consider the social and psycho- 
logical needs of the teacher as much as the profits 
of the organization. 


. Management trainers understand profit-driven 
organizations but do not understand the norms 
and values of educators. 





phenomena, prediction of phenomena, and 
revelation of needed research. 


4. Since the early 1900s, four major perspectives on 
administration have evolved: classical organization 
theory, the human relations approach, the 
behavioral science approach, and the 
post-behavioral science era. 


5. Three contemporary extensions of administra- 
tive perspectives are emergent nontraditional 
perspectives, systems theory, and the learning 
organization. 
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6. Emergent nontraditional perspectives have spawned 
research in ethics and values; gender, race/ethnicity, 
and class; and critical theory and postmodernism. 


7. Systems theory is usually discussed in terms of 
inputs, a transformation process, outputs, feedback, 
and environment. 


8. The learning organization concept has received 
much attention since the publication of Peter 
Senge’s book The Fifth Discipline. Senge provides 
five interacting principles that constitute a learning 
organization: systems thinking, personal mastery, 
shared vision, team learning, and mental models. 


Key Terms 


theory 

scientific method 
hypothesis 

variable 

laboratory study 

field study 

meta-analysis 

survey study 

case study 

classical organizational theory 
management perspectives 
scientific management 
administrative management 
human relations approach 
Hawthorne studies 
behavioral science approach 
cooperative system 

fusion process 

nomothetic dimension 
idiographic dimension 

need hierarchy 

Theory X and Theory Y 
hygiene factors 

motivation factors 

Systems 1-4 

managerial grid 
contingency theories 
situational leadership theory 
transformational leadership 
post-behavioral science era 
positivism 

open system theory 

learning organization 





Discussion Questions 


. What is theory? 
. How are theory and research related? 


. What are the uses of theory? 


hwWN 


. What major developments in administrative 
thought have evolved in the field of educational 
administration? 


5. How have emergent nontraditional perspectives 
influenced the study and practice of educational 
administration? 


6. How can open systems theory be used to diagnose 
problems in school operation? 


7. How can the learning organization be used to 
achieve school success? 


Suggested Readings 


Blankstein, Alan M. Failure is Not an Option: 6 
Principles for Making Student Success the ONLY 
Option, 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2010). 
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success for all students, this Second Edition of the 
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tures to support continuous student success. 
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College Press, 2010). The Flat World and Educa- 
tion offers an eye-opening wake-up call concerning 
America’s future and vividly illustrates what the 
United States needs to do to build a system of 
high-achieving and equitable schools that ensures 
every child the right to learn. 


English, Fenwick W. (ed.). The SAGE Handbook of 
Educational Leadership (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
2005). The Handbook reviews how leadership was 
redefined by management and organizational theory 
in its quest to become scientific, then looks forward 
to promising theories, concepts, and practices that 
show potential for development and application. 

Firestone, William A., and Carolyn Riehl (eds.). A New 
Agenda for Research in Educational Leadership 
(New York: Teachers College Press, 2006). This 
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co-sponsored by the American Educational Research 
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agenda for research in educational leadership. 
Prominent scholars cover a broad range of topics. 


Fullan, Michael. Leadership & Sustainability: 
System Thinkers in Action (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Corwin Press, 2005). Fullan asks the question: 
How do you develop and sustain a greater number 
of system thinkers in action, or new theoreticians? 
This groundbreaking work defines an agenda for 
the new theoretician, including crucial elements of 
sustainability. 
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(Bloomington, IN: Solution Tree, 2010). This book 
introduces a top-down power mechanism called 
“defined autonomy,” a concept that focuses on 
district-defined, nonnegotiable, common goals and 
a system of accountability supported by assessment 
tools. 

Skrla, Linda, Kathryn Bell McKenzie, and James J. 
Scheurich. Using Equity Audits to Create Equt- 
table and Excellent Schools (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage, 2010). This book provides practical strategies 
for using equity audits to help ensure a high-quality 
education for all students, regardless of socio- 
economic class. 














Organizational 
structure 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS _ 


What is organizational structure? 











2 What are the key elements of organizational structure, and how do they 
function in schools? 





How does bureaucracy influence approaches to organizational 
structure in schools? 





How do participatory management models influence organizational 
structure in schools? 


Can school administrators use alternative models of organizational 
structure to improve the operation of schools? 


6 How can school administrators use social systems theory to better 
understand how schools function? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning organizational 














structure in schools. We begin our discussion by examining the key elements 

of organizational structure. We then discuss the bureaucratic model of 
organizational structure. Next, we examine the participatory management model, 
including McGregor’s Theory X and Theory Y, Argyris’s immaturity-maturity 
continuum, Likert’s system 4 organization, Sergiovanni’s moral leadership, school- 
based management, and Bolman and Deal’s four-frame model. We then describe 
three alternative models of organizational structure: Etzioni’s compliance theory, 
Hage’s mechanistic-organic organizations, and Mintzberg’s strategy-structure 
typology. We conclude the chapter with a discussion of the school as a social 


system using several of Getzel’s models. 
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Key Design Question The Answer is Provided by 
1. To what degree are activities subdivided into separate jobs? Job specialization 
2. On what basis will jobs be grouped together? Departmentalization 
3. To whom do individuals and groups report? Chain of command 
4. What is the framework for providing direction and control? Authority and responsibility 
5. Where does decision-making authority lie? Centralization/decentralization 
6. What type of authority flows in a direct line in the chain of command, and Line & staff authority 
what type flows to line personne! in the form of advice? 
7. How many people can an administrator efficiently and effectively direct? Span of control 


What is Organizational Structure? 


Organizational structure provides a framework for 
vertical control and horizontal coordination of the 
organization. There are seven key elements that school 
administrators need to address when they design their 
organization’s structure: job specialization, departmen- 
talization, chain of command, authority and respon- 
sibility, centralization/decentralization, line and staff 
authority, and span of control. We present each of these 
key elements as answers to an important structural 
question (see Table 2-1). 


Job Specialization 


A basic concept of organizational structure is to divide 
the work to be accomplished into specialized tasks 
and to organize *’ em into distinct units. Examples of 
job specialization . e the division of the school into 
elementary, middle, and high school units; the distinc- 
tion between administrative and teaching functions; 
and the variety of position certificates required by the 
fifty state departments of education, including superin- 
tendent, business manager, principal, supervisor, teach- 
ing specialties, and the like. 

The three most common alternatives to job 
specialization are job rotation, job enlargement, and 
job enrichment.! Job rotation involves systematically 
moving employees from one job to another. In large 
school districts, principals are often rotated between 
schools every five years. Job enlargement adds breadth to 
a job by increasing the number and variety of activities 


1Stephen P. Robbins and Timothy R. Judge, Organizational 
Behavior, 14th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson/Prentice 
Hall, 2011). 


performed by an employee. Job enrichment adds depth 
to a job by adding “administrative” activities (decision 
making, staffing, budgeting, reporting) to an employee’s 
responsibilities. 


Departmentalization 


Departmentalization, the organizationwide division of 
work, permits the organization to realize the benefits 
of job specialization and to coordinate the activities of 
the component parts. School districts may be broadly 
divided into divisions of instruction, business, personnel, 
and research and development. Further subdividing of a 
division such as instruction may produce departments 
responsible for specific subjects, such as English, social 
studies, mathematics, and science. Departments— 
frequently labeled divisions, building units, departments, 
or teams—often indicate hierarchical relationships. 
Thus, an assistant superintendent may lead a division; 
a principal, a building unit; a department head, an 
academic department within a building unit; and a 
teacher, a grade-level team in a school. 

The most common grouping in schools is by func- 
tion. Functional departmentalization offers a number of 
advantages. Because people who perform similar func- 
tions work together, each department can be staffed by 
experts in that functional area. Decision making and 
coordination are easier, because division administrators 
or department heads need to be familiar with only a 
relatively narrow set of skills. Functional departments 
at the central office can use a school district’s resources 
more efficiently because a department’s activity does 
not have to be repeated across several school district 
divisions. On the other hand, functional departmental- 
ization has certain disadvantages. Personnel can develop 
overly narrow and technical viewpoints that lose sight 
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of the total system perspective, communication and 
coordination across departments can be difficult, and 
conflicts often emerge as each department or unit attempts 
to protect its own area of authority and responsibility. 


Chain of Command 


Chain of command, concerned with the flow of 
authority and responsibility within an organization, 
is associated with two underlying principles. Unity of 
command means that a subordinate is accountable to 
only one person—the person from whom he receives 
authority and responsibility. The scalar principle 
means that authority and responsibility should flow 
in a direct line vertically from top management to the 
lowest level. It establishes the division of work in the 
organization in hierarchical form. 

Although organizations differ in the degree of their 
vertical divisions of work and the extent to which it 
is formalized, they all exhibit aspects of this char- 
acteristic. For example, in the military, the vertical 
specialization is established by specific definitions of 
roles for the various positions, and there are definite 
status differences among levels. Within the officer 
ranks in the Navy, there is a distinct difference of role 
and status in the hierarchy from ensign to admiral. In 
the university, there is a hierarchy within the profes- 
sional ranks: instructor, assistant, associate, and full 
professor. In the school district organization, there 
are vertical differentiations of positions ranging from 
teachers to department heads, principals, directors, 
and superintendents. These levels are typically well 
defined, with differences in role and status for the 
various positions. 


Authority and Responsibility 


Authority is the right to make decisic: ' direct the 
work of others. It is an important concept in organi- 
zational structure because administrators and other 
personnel must be authorized to carry out jobs to 
which they are assigned. Furthermore, authority and 
responsibility should be linked; that is, responsibility 
for the execution of work must be accompanied by the 
authority to accomplish the job. 

In a school district, authority stems from the 
board of education. This body then delegates to the 
superintendent of schools the authority necessary to 
administer the district. As authority is delegated fur- 
ther, it becomes narrower in scope. Each succeedingly 


lower-level occupant has narrower limits on her areas 
of legitimate authority. This view of authority and 
responsibility provides the framework for legitimiz- 
ing organizational hierarchy and provides the basis for 
direction and control. 


Centralization/Decentralization 


Delegation of authority between a superior and a sub- 
ordinate is a way of sharing power. The cumulative 
effect of all these superordinate-subordinate empower- 
ment practices can have a dramatic impact on the overall 
organization. If administrators in a school district tend 
to delegate considerable authority and responsibility, 
more decisions are made at lower levels in the organiza- 
tion. Subordinates in such districts possess considerable 
influence in the overall operation of the school district. 
In these cases, the organization follows an administra- 
tive philosophy of decentralization. On the other hand, 
when school administrators retain most of the author- 
ity, depending on subordinates to implement decisions 
only, the organization is practicing centralization. 
Centralization and decentralization represent opposite 
ends of a continuum. That is, authority is delegated to a 
relatively small or large degree in the organization. 

Should organizations centralize or decentralize? In 
the United States and Canada, the trend over the last 
thirty years has been toward greater decentralization 
of organizations.” Decentralization is said to have the 
following advantages: It makes greater use of human 
resources, unburdens top-level administrators, ensures 
that decisions are made close to the firing line by per- 
sonnel with technical knowledge, and permits more 
rapid response to external changes. 


Line and Staff Authority 


Another way to view organizational structure is as line 
and staff authority. Line authority is that relationship 
in which a superior exercises direct supervision over 
a subordinate—an authority relationship in a direct 
line in the chain of command. Line authority relates 
specifically to the unity of command principle and 
the scalar principle. For example, line administrators 


*Richard L. Daft, Organizational Theory and Design (Belmont, 
CA: Cengage South-Western, 2009). 


Samuel C. Certo, Modern Management (Upper Saddle River, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, 2009). 


such as the superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
directors of elementary and secondary education, and 
principals have authority to issue orders to their sub- 
ordinates. Thus, the superintendent can order the as- 
sistant superintendent of instruction to implement a 
curriculum change, and the assistant superintendent 
in turn can order the directors of elementary and sec- 
ondary education to do the same, and so on down the 
chain of command. 

Staff authority is advisory in nature. The function 
of personnel in a staff position is to create, develop, 
collect, and analyze information, which flows to line 
personnel in the form of advice. Staff personnel do 
not possess the legitimate authority to implement this 
advice. One familiar example of staff is the “assistant 
to” in which the person assists the superintendent or 
other superior in a variety of ways. Another example 
is the legal counsel who advises the superintendent in 
legal matters affecting the schools. 


Span of Management 


Span of management refers to the number of sub- 
ordinates reporting directly to a supervisor. Is there 
an ideal span of management? There is no agreement 
regarding what is the best span of management. The 
most widely used criteriason this point suggest that 
spans can be larger at lower levels in an organization 
sthan at higher levels.* Because subordinates in lower- 
level positions typically perform much more routine 
activities, subordinates can be effectively supervised at 
lower levels. In practice, larger spans are often found at 
lower levels in organizations. Elementary schools, for 
example, are characterized by very large spans, with as 
many as fifty or more teachers reporting to one princi- 
pal. In such organizations, there is a tendency to assign 
team leaders within a school. These team leaders (teach- 
ers) report to the school principal, and may not be 
officially legitimized as a layer of administration within 
the school. The “informal” team leader approach 
permits a principal to expand the number of teach- 
ers he can effectively supervise. At the same time, this 
unofficial position does not result in another cumber- 
some layer of administration. 

Figure 2-1, highlighting each basic concept of orga- 
nizational structure, illustrates how these key concepts 
function in a school setting and are the foundation for 


4Robert P. Vecchio, Organizational Behavior: Core Concepts 
(Belmont, CA: Cengage South-Western, 2006). 
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most structure decisions. In practice, one can observe 
these structural dimensions in most organizations. In 
theory, most scholars recommend a flattening pyramid, 
but unfortunately, this is not happening in practice in 
most school districts. 


The Bureaucratic Model 


Today the term bureaucracy has a negative connotation. 
We tend to associate bureaucracy with rigidity, meaning- 
less rules, red tape, paperwork, and inefficiency. In fact, 
there is almost no evil that has not, at some point, been 
attributed to bureaucracy. 

The pioneering work on bureaucracy is credited to 
the famous German sociologist Max Weber, who made 
a comparative study of many organizations existing at 
the turn of the twentieth century. From his study, Weber 
evolved the concept of bureaucracy as an ideal form of 
organizational structure. 


Bureaucratic Characteristics 


According to Weber, the ideal bureaucracy possesses 
the following characteristics.> 


= Division of Labor. Divide all tasks into highly 
specialized jobs. Give each jobholder the authority 
necessary to perform these duties. 


= Rules. Perform each task according to a consistent 
system of abstract rules. This practice helps ensure 
that task performance is uniform. 


« Hierarchy of Authority. Arrange all positions 
according to the principle of hierarchy. Each lower 
office is under the control of a higher one, and there 
is a clear chain of command from the top of the 
organization to the bottom. 


= Impersonality. Maintain an impersonal attitude 
towatd subordinates. This social distance between 
managers and subordinates helps ensure that rational 
considerations are the basis for decision making, 
rather than favoritism or prejudices. 


= Competence. Base employment on qualifications and 
give promotions based on job-related performance. 


5Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion, trans. T. Parsons (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947). 
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An Organizational Structure for a Hypothetical 
School District 


As a corollary, protect employees from arbitrary 
dismissal, which should result in a high level of 
loyalty. 


Weber’s characteristics of bureaucracy apply to 
many large-sized organizations today. General Motors, 
Xerox, the U.S. military system, the Vatican, most uni- 
versities, and boards of education are bureaucracies. 
However, not all characteristics outlined by Weber 
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appear in practice as they were originally intended.® 
Numerous misconceptions in the literature exist 
regarding Weber’s concept of the ideal bureaucracy. 
Although few “pure” bureaucracies exist today, almost 
all organizations have some elements of bureaucracy 
within their structure. 


6Michael Crozier, The Bureaucratic Phenomenon (Edison, NJ: 
Transaction Publishers, 2010). 





Bureaucratic Dysfunctions 


Although Weber’s intention was based on rational 
behavior, the bureaucratic characteristics he formulated 
have some built-in dysfunctions. First, a high degree of 
division of labor may reduce the challenge and novelty 
of many jobs, which can eventually result in reduced 
performance, absenteeism, or turnover. Second, heavy 
reliance on bureaucratic rules can cause inefficiency or 
inertia. For example, rules often become ends in them- 
selves rather than the means toward an end. Rules 
can also lead to excessive red tape and rigidity. Third, 
Weber advocated that hierarchy of authority helps 
coordinate activities, maintains authority, and serves a 
communication function. In theory, the hierarchy has 
both a downward and an upward communication flow. 
In practice, however, it typically has only a downward 
orientation. Many subordinates withhold information 
from superiors and are frustrated because they do not 
have an opportunity to participate in decision making. 
Fourth, Weber proposed that employment and promo- 
tion be based on qualifications and performance, which 
he felt would reduce favoritism and personal prejudices. 
Because performance is difficult to measure in many 
professional jobs, the tendency is to base promotions 
more on seniority and loyalty than on competence and 
merit. Finally, the impersonal nature of bureaucracy is 
probably its most serious shortcoming. Recent critics 
of bureaucracy attack it as emphasizing rigid, control- 
oriented structures over people. 

New viewpoints are leading to a decline in the use 
of bureaucratic structure in modern organizations.” 
School administrators in the twenty-first century will 
see a change in some of their duties. One change will be 
a shift away from simply supervising the work of others 
to that of contributing directly to the school district’s 
objectives. Instead of shuffling papers and writing 
reports, the modern administrator may be practicing 
a craft.8 

The renowned organization theorist Warren Bennis 
represents one of the extreme critics of bureaucratic 
structuring in organizations. Over four decades ago, 
he forecasted the demise of bureaucracy.’ In a more 


7Eva Etzioni-Halevy, Bureaucracy and Democracy (New York: 
Routledge, 2010). 


8Carl D. Glickman, Leadership for Learning: How to Help 
Teachers Succeed (Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 2006). 


Warren G. Bennis, Changing Organizations (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966). 
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recent book, Reinventing Leadership,'® he exposes 
the hidden obstacles in our organizations—and in 
society at large—that conspire against good leader- 
ship. According to Bennis, within any organization 
an entrenched bureaucracy with a commitment to the 
status quo undermines the unwary leader. This creates 
an unconscious conspiracy in contemporary society, 
one that prevents leaders—no matter what their origi- 
nal vision—from taking charge and making changes. 

In recent years, popular writers have expressed 
increasing dissatisfaction with bureaucratic structures. 
This is reflected in the phenomenal appeal of numer- 
ous best-selling books such as In Search of Excellence, 
The Fifth Discipline, Principle-Centered Leadership, 
and Schools That Learn.'! The basic theme permeating 
these books is that there are viable alternatives to the 
bureaucratic model. There is a strong implication that 
warm, nurturing, caring, trusting, challenging organiza- 
tions produce high productivity in people. 

On the surface, school restructuring appears to be 
worthwhile. It makes good sense to give teachers the 
power to make important decisions about how their 
school is run and how teaching occurs—and then 
hold them accountable for the results. But in practice, 
giving teachers greater authority is not a simple 
matter. Most educators embrace stability and accept 
change cautiously. When we talk about restructuring 
schools, we’re really talking about changing the way 
the present bureaucracy works—the way we organize, 
structure, and allocate resources in the schools. (See 
Administrative Advice 2-1.) 


The Participatory Management 
Model 


Participatory management represents an extension of the 
bureaucratic model. The excessive rigidity and inherent 
impersonality of the bureaucratic approach stimulated 
interest in participatory management. These new theo- 
ries of organization place greater emphasis on employee 


10Warren G. Bennis, Reinventing Leadership: Strategies to 
Empower the Organization (New York: HarperCollins, 
2006). 


11Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman, In Search of 
Excellence, rev. ed. (New York: Warner Books, 2006); Peter 
M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline, rev. ed. (New York: Double- 
day, 2006); Stephen R. Covey, Principle-Centered Leadership 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1992); Peter M. Senge, Schools 
That Learn (New York: Knopf Doubleday, 2010). 
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Restructuring $ 








= Can union contracts, board policies, administrative 
procedures, state mandates, and federal regula- 
tions be waived if necessary in order to support 
restructuring? 


# Will there still be school system goals, standards, 
and expectations? 


= What will change mean for the least—and most— 
successful students? 


= What is the role of the school principal, as well as 
the central office administrators and staff? 


= Who will be held accountable for the students’ 
learning, and how will the results be assessed? 


morale and job satisfaction. Participatory management 
stresses the importance of motivating employees and 
building an organization for that purpose. The organiza- 
tion is structured to satisfy employees’ needs, which will 
in turn result in high worker productivity. 


Theory X and Theory Y 


In 1960 Douglas McGregor presented a convincing 
argument that most managerial actions flow directly 
from the assumptions managers hold about their sub- 
ordinates.'* The idea is that management’s views of 
people control operating practices as well as organiza- 
tional structure. McGregor referred to these contrasting 
sets of assumptions as Theory X and Theory Y. 

Managers with Theory X assumptions have the 
following views of people: 


= The average person dislikes work and will avoid it 
if possible. 


= Because people dislike work, they must be coerced, 
controlled, directed, and threatened. 


= The average person prefers to be directed and 
controlled by someone in authority. 


12Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 





= How will the reward and incentive system be 
changed? 


# Will each school develop its own budget? 


= Is there a danger that teachers and students in 
every school will be tempted to be different simply 
for the sake of being different? 

= Are these changes really for the best, and do 
teachers and parents want them? 


Source: Adapted from Thomas W. Payzant, “To Restructure Schools, 
We've Changed the Way the Bureaucracy Works,” American School 
Board Journal, 176 (1989): 19-20. Copyright 1989, the National School 
Boards Association. Used by permission. 


The opposite assumptions characterize the Theory Y 
manager. 


= Work is as natural as play or rest. 


= Commitment to objectives is a function of rewards 
for achievement. 


= Under proper conditions, people accept and seek 
responsibility. 


McGregor considers Theory X to be incompatible 
with democratic or participatory organizations because 
it conflicts with individual need fulfillment on the job. 
Therefore, McGregor espouses Theory Y, because 
people’s behavior in modern organizations more nearly 
matches its set of assumptions. “ 

Theory Y does not concentrate on organizational 
structure as much as it argues for a general manage- 
ment philosophy that would force reconsideration of 
structural dimensions. For example, job enrichment 
would replace highly specialized jobs and depart- 
ments. Span of control would be wide, not narrow, in 
order to provide greater freedom and opportunities for 
growth and fulfillment of employees’ needs. Emphasis 
on hierarchy would be replaced by emphasis on . 
decentralization and delegation of decisions. Formal, 
rational authority would give way to “empowerment” 
of subordinates. 


Individual versus Organization 


The school administrator’s job is to contribute to 
the achievement of organizational effectiveness. An 
important part of this effort is to enlist the support of 
subordinates to this same end. In a school setting, this 
includes teachers and all other professionals who work 
with students. Chris Argyris suggests that rigid, imper- 
sonal organizations such as those prescribed by the 
bureaucratic perspective hinder employees from using 
their full potential. He describes the growth or develop- 
ment of human personality and advocates the premise 
that organizational structure is often incongruent with 
the fulfillment of human needs. Argyris asserts that an 
analysis of the basic properties of relatively mature 
human beings and the formal organization results in 
the conclusion that there is an inherent incongruency 
between the self-actualization of each one.! This basic 
incongruency creates conflict and frustration for the 
participants. 

Argyris proposes that the human personality pro- 
gresses along an immaturity-maturity continuum— 
from immaturity as an infant to maturity as an adult. 
He views this progression in psychological rather than 
in purely physiological terms. That is, at any age, people 
can have their degree of growth or development plotted 
according to seven dimensions (see Table 2-2). 

According to Argyris’s continuum, as individuals 
mature, they have increasing needs for more activity, 
a state of relative independence, behaving in many 
different ways, deeper interests, a long time perspective, 
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a Long time perspective 


Short time perspective : 
on ~ Superordinate position 
Lack of self-awareness Self-awareness and control 


Source: Adapted from Chris Argyris, The Individual and the 
Organization: Some Problems of Mutual Adjustment (New York: 
Irvington, 1993). 


13Chris Argyris, The Individual and the Organization: Some 
Problems of Mutual Adjustment (New York: Irvington, 1993). 
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occupying a superordinate position in reference to 
their peers, and more awareness of and control over 
themselves. 

Argyris believes that teachers and other profession- 
als want to be treated as mature people, but modern 
bureaucratic organizations often treat people as if they 
fit the immature personality type. Teachers and other 
professionals react to this treatment by becoming either 
aggressive or apathetic, which starts a chain reaction. 
School administrators then impose further restrictions, 
which turn out to be counterproductive. This hinders 
optimum organizational effectiveness. 

The restraining effects of bureaucratic organizational 
structure can be alleviated by less rigid rules and 
operating procedures, a decrease in the division of labor, 
greater delegation of authority, more participation in 
decision making, and a more fluid structure throughout 
the organization. Argyris believes that a more partici- 
patory management structure can result in the growth 
and development of human personality and hence 
eliminate the incongruency between the individual and 
the organization." 


System 4 Organization 


Like McGregor and Argyris, Rensis Likert opposes the 
kinds of organizations that hew to the bureaucratic 
model. Likert’s theory treats the structural prescriptions 
for organizational effectiveness more explicitly and 
completely. He builds his structural recommendations 
around three key elements that undergird four systems 
of organization. 

Based on many years of research conducted in 
various organizational settings—industrial, government, 
health care, and educational—Likert proposed four 
basic systems of organization.'5 System 1, which Likert 
originally labeled exploitive authoritative, follows the 
bureaucratic or classical structure of organization. 
Characteristics of the classical structure include limited 
supportive leadership, motivation based on fear and 
superordinate status, one-way downward communi- 
cation, centralized decision making, close over-the- 
shoulder supervision, no cooperative teamwork, and 
low performance goals of managers. 


14Chris Argyris, Integrating the Individual and the Organiza- 
tion (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Publications, 1990). 


15Rensis Likert, “From Production and Employee-Centeredness 
to Systems 1-4,” Journal of Management, 5 (1979): 147-156. 
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Organizational 
Characteristics System 1 Organization System 4 Organization 
Leadershi Little confidence an 
vo arly Ul aoa Some ee 

Motivation Taps fear, status, and economic motives — all major motives except fear 

exclusively : : 
Communication One-way, downward communication Communication flows freely in all wasnt 
Interaction- Little upward influence; downward Substantial influence upward, _ as eee 
influence influence overestimated downward,andhorizontally ts 
Decision making Centralized; decisions made at the top Decentralized; decisions made throughout 
Goal setting prnes by | administra : bbcarsaleeuti 

trance Sa scbincy tt ia tors and Established by group participation 
Control Close over-the-shoulder supervision Emphasis on self-control 
Performance goals Low and passively sought by administrators; High and actively sought by Odi insagiork:,. 


little commitment fo developing human 


resources 


full commitment to developing ore ; : 
resources : 


Source: Adapted from Rensis Likert, The Human Organization (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 197-211. 


The System 4 organization, which Likert calls 
participative group, is more team-oriented. There is 
a high level of trust and confidence in the superior; 
communication flows freely in all directions; decision 
making occurs throughout the organization; cdoperative 
teamwork is encouraged; and managers actively seek high 
performance goals. System 2 is less classical than System 1, 
and System 3 is less supportive than System 4 while com- 
ing closer to Likert’s ideal model of organization. Table 2-3 
shows the characteristics of System 1 and System 4, the 
extreme ends of Likert’s systems continuum. 


Key Elements of System 4 According to Likert, 
System 4 has three key elements: the manager’s use 
of the principle of supportive relationships, the use of 
group decision making in an overlapping group struc- 
ture, and the manager’s high performance goals for 
the organization.!® The underlying theory is that if an 
organization is to be effective, the leadership and other 
processes of the organization must ensure that in all 
interactions between superordinates and subordinates, 
subordinates will perceive the relationship as enhanc- 
ing their own sense of personal worth and importance 
in the organization. Furthermore, Likert argues that 
“an organization will function best when its personnel 


16Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management (New York: 
Garland, 1987). 


function not as individuals but as members of highly 
effective work groups with high performance goals.” !” 
In this way, decisions are group decisions, not simply 
orders from above. And the leader is seen as a “linking- 
pin”; that is, the leader is the head of one group but 
a member of another group at the next higher level. 
For example, the high school principal is the leader of 
school staff but also a subordinate to an administra- 
tor at the central office in another group at the next 
level in the organization. Thus, the principal serves as 
an important communication link between two levels 
of organization—school and school district. 


System 4 Variables Likert identifies System 4 as 
the ideal model of organization. The object of this 
approach is to move an organization as far as possible 
toward System 4. To analyze an organization’s present 
system and move it toward System 4, Likert uses an 
organizational paradigm consisting of three broad 
classes of variables. 

Causal variables are independent variables that 
affect both the intervening and end-result variables. 
They include the administrator’s assumptions about 
subordinates, the organization’s objectives and how 
they emerge, administrative behavior and practices, 
the nature of the authority system that prevails, the 


M7Ibid. 
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Intervening Variables 


¢ Subordinates’ 
attitudes 

© Commitment to 
school goals 

© Group loyalty 

© Trust and confidence 

© Upward influence 

® Motivational forces 

¢ Communications 


End-Result Variables 


© Growth and performance 
of teachers and students 

© Attendance 

© Dropout rate 

¢ Union-management 
relations 
School-community 
relations 
Students’ attitudes 


view of change system 
Members’ needs 
and desires 


FIGURE 2-2 


Relationships Among Casual, Intervening, and 
End-Result Variables in a System 4 Organization 


union contract, the administrator’s view of change, and 
the needs and desires of members of the organization. 
Causal variables are within the control of administra- 
tion, and the value that administration places on these 
variables will determine the organization’s management 
system. Causal variables, then, are the ones adminis- 
trators should attempt to change in order'to move the 
organization to System 4. 

Intervening variables, representing the internal state 
and health of the organization, are those variables that 
are subsequently affected by causal variables. They 
include the attitudes that subordinates have toward 
their jobs, their superiors, peers, and subordinates; their 
commitment to organizational goals; their levels of per- 
formance goals; their levels of group loyalty and group 
commitment to the organization; their confidence and 
trust in themselves and their superiors; their feeling of 
upward influence in the organization; their motivational 
forces; and the extent to which communications flow 
freely and in all directions within the organization. 

End-result variables are dependent variables that rep- 
resent the achievements of the organization. In schools 
they include performance and growth levels of teachers 
and students, absence and turnover or dropout rates of 
employees and students, union-management relations, 
school-community relations, students’ attitudes toward 
school, and levels of intrinsic job satisfaction of school 
employees. Figure 2—2 shows the relationship among 
the variables. 

To move an organization to System 4, Likert 
recommends using the survey-feedback method and 
leadership training. Using his Profile of Organiza- 
tional Characteristics instrument, the organization can 
determine the management system that is currently in 





toward school 
Teachers’ job satisfaction 


place.18 The survey instrument measures the eight char- 


acteristics of organizational systems (see Table 2-3). _ 


Respondents are given a range of choices for each 
item on the questionnaire, through which they indicate 
whether the organization tends to be exploitive authori- 
tative (System 1), benevolent authoritative (System 2), 
consultative (System 3), or participative group (System 4). 
Respondents are also asked where they would like the 
organization to be on the continuum. Then an organi- 
zation-systems profile chart is plotted, which visually 
conveys the organization’s ‘present management system 
and the desired system. Another instrument, the Profile 
of a School, also measures the organizational systems 
of schools.!? It has several versions that can be used 
with students, teachers, counselors, principals, super- 
intendents, central office administrators, school board 
members, and parents. By comparing the perceptions of 
several subgroups within the organization, it is possible 
to measure the management system of a school or an 
entire school district. 


The profile charts become a basis for discussing - 


and analyzing an organization’s management system 
so that plans for improving it can be made. Because 
effectiveness and System 4 go together in Likert’s the- 
ory, the implications for organizational improvement 
are straightforward: Move the present management 
style of the organization to System 4 and keep it there. 
This is accomplished by training all administrators 


18Tbid. 


19A dditional information on the Profile of a School instrument 
can be obtained from Rensis Likert Associates, 630 City 
Center Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 
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throughout the organization to acquire the skills needed 
for achieving a System 4 structure: manifesting support- 
ive leadership, focusing on high performance goals, and 
building intact work groups into more effective teams. 


Moral Leadership 


In a groundbreaking examination of moral leadership, 
Amitai Etzioni provides a case for moral authority as 
a basis for management.”° Etzioni acknowledges the 
importance of basic, extrinsic motivation and higher- 
order, intrinsic motivation (see Maslow and Herzberg, 
Chapter 4). But Etzioni goes further. He contends that 
what means most to people is what they believe, how 
they feel, and the shared norms, values, and cultural 
symbols that emerge from the groups with which they 
identify. He maintains that morality and shared values 
and commitments are far more important motivators 
than the basic, extrinsic needs and motives and even 
some intrinsic concerns. 

Thomas Sergiovanni further specifies the concept 
of moral leadership.2! He contends that when moral 
authority transcends bureaucratic leadership in a 
school, the outcomes in terms of commitment and 
performance far exceed expectations. His four stages of 
value-added leadership are the following: 


1. Leadership by Bartering. The leader and led strike 
a bargain within which the leader gives to the led 
something they want in exchange for something 
the leader wants. 


2. Leadership by Building. The leader provides the 
climate and the interpersonal support that enhances 
the led’s opportunities for fulfillment of needs for 
achievement, responsibility, competence, and esteem. 


3. Leadership by Bonding. The leader and led develop 
a set of shared values and commitments that bond 
them together in a common cause. 


4. Leadership by Banking. The leader institutionalizes 
the improvement initiatives as part of the everyday 
life of the school. This conserves human energy and 
effort for new projects and initiatives.” 


20A mitai Etzioni, The Moral Dimension (New York: Macmillan, 
1990). 


1Thomas J. Sergiovanni, The Lifeworld of Leadership: 
Creating Culture, Community, and Personal Meaning in Our 
Schools (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 2010). 


Thomas J. Sergiovanni, Value-Added Leadership: How to 
Get Extraordinary Leadership in Schools, 2nd ed. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1997). 


A new kind of hierarchy then emerges in the school— 
one that places purposes, values, and commitments at 
the apex and teachers, principals, parents, and students 
below, in service to these purposes. According to 
Sergiovanni, moral authority is a means to add value 
to an administrator’s leadership practice, and this 
added value results in extraordinary commitment and 
performance in schools. 

To implement this new kind of hierarchy, Roland 
Barth views restructuring as learning by heart.23 In his 
best-selling book, he examines the adults—parents, 
teachers, principals, and central office administrators— 
who help children learn. He describes how these stake- 
holders can assume responsibility for shaping their own 
school system. He stresses the importance of colla- 
boration among these stakeholders in promoting learn- 
ing and promoting schools. He sees transformation as 
focusing on the fact that the different roles of the major 
stakeholders serve a common purpose—to improve the 
education of all children in the school system. Accord- 
ing to Barth, change in the classroom is the only change 
that really matters. 

Participatory management proponents have high 
concern for people in the structuring of organizations. 
They view people as the most important resource 
of the organization. Supportiveness, participation, 
shared decision making, empowerment, flexibility, and 
employee growth and development are the keys to 
participatory management. 


School-Based Management 


School-based management (SBM) represents a change 
in how a school district is structured, that is, how 
authority and responsibility are shared between the 
district and its schools. It changes roles and respon- 
sibilities of staff within schools and how the school 
district’s central office staff is organized with respect 
to its size, roles, and responsibilities.24 Professional 
responsibility replaces bureaucratic regulation. School 
districts accomplish this new structure in two ways: 
(1) increasing autonomy through some type of relief 
from constraining rules and regulations and (2) shar- 
ing the authority to make decisions with the school’s 


3Roland Barth, Learning by Heart (New York: John Wiley, 


2005). 


4Richard F. Elmore, School Reform from the Inside Out: 
Policy, Practice, and Performance (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
Education Publishing Group, 2004). 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 


MIRABELLE BAPTISTE Principal, Clifton Middle 
School, Houston Independent School District, Texas. 
Words of Advice: To the entering student in 
educational administration, my wisdom word is 
believe. Say it often. The next word is trust. The 
drama of your life each day is greatly enhanced 
when you believe in the people of your school 


major stakeholder groups, including teachers, parents, 
students, and other community members.”> 

In practice, authority to make changes at the building 
level is typically granted by some type of waiver 
process. Usually, a waiver process is the result of agree- 
ments between the school district and teachers’ union 
that expand the scope of authority granted individual 
school sites. In a few cases, districts may also have 
agreements with their states that permit waivers from 
state regulations or laws that mandate school-based 
decision making.*® 

To increase shared decision making, a school typi- 
cally forms a school-site council with representatives 
from the school’s major stakeholder groups. The com- 
position of this council, how members are selected, 
and what their responsibilities are vary considerably 
between and within school districts. Some councils are 
composed of teachers elected from the entire faculty 
or by grade level or department. Others are composed 
of members from preexisting committees such as the 
curriculum, staffing, or budget committees. In some 
schools, the entire faculty constitutes the council.?” 

Numerous states and districts have instituted a 
variety of school-based management provisions.”* In 
Texas, Senate Bill 1 of 1990 and House Bill 2885 of 
1991 introduced the term school-based management 
to schools throughout the state of Texas by establish- 
ing a legislative decree for school-based management. 
In the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990, House 
Bill 940 mandated, with few minor exceptions, that all 


25Michael Fullan, All Systems Go: The Change Imperative for 
Whole System Reform (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2010). 


26Tbid. 
27Ibid. 


28Harry A. Patrinos, Decentralized Decision Making in 
Schools: The Theory and Evidence on School-Based Manage- 
ment (New York: World Bank Publications, 2010). 


community and when the sense of trust is present. 


- Your commitment to public education will serve as 


your guiding beacon. The students believe you can 
move mountains, and there will be days when you 
will. Knowing that your school community believes 
in you and trusts you is the most wonderful feeling 
you will enjoy each day. 


schools in the state employ an SBM model of gover- 
nance by July 1, 1996. Signed into law in 1989, Act 266 
of the Hawaii State Legislature was a major initiative 
designed to facilitate improved student performance in 
the public school system through School/Community- 
Based Management. In Oregon, legislation was passed 
in 1991 to establish school-based decision-making 
committees in all public schools in the state by 1995. 
Related events have unfolded in New York, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and other states. 

At the district level, especially in urban areas such as 
Dade County (FL), Chicago, Los Angeles, and Rochester 
(NY), similar efforts to move decision-making authority 
to the school level have been initiated. For example, a 
provision for the establishment of SBM councils, com- 
posed of parents, teachers, citizens, and principals at 
each school site, was at the heart of legislation passed 
by the Illinois General Assembly to improve schooling 
in Chicago.*? Power was to shift from a large central 
office to each school site, and a bureaucratic, command- 
oriented system was to yield to a decentralized and 
democratic model. The traditional pyramid-shaped 
organizational structure was to be inverted. The existing 
insiders, particularly the central administration and the 
Chicago Teachers Union, found their traditional sources 
of influence circumscribed.*° Similar reforms have 
occurred in Memphis, Detroit, Dallas, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, White Plains (NY), and other school districts. 


Frames of Organization 


Lee Bolman and Terrence Deal provide a four-frame 
model (see Table 2-4) with its view of organizations 
as factories (structural frame), families (human 


2?Chicago School Reform Act of 1988; reenacted in 1991. 


30G. Alfred Hess, Restructuring Urban Schools: A Chicago 
Perspective (Newbury Park, CA: Corwin Press, 1995). 
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Frame 
Structural Human Resource — Political Symbolic 
Metaphor for Factory or machine Family Jungle mi theater 
organization th gece or ee 
Central concepts Rules, roles, goals, Needs, skills, relationships Power, conflict, Culture, meaning, metaphor, 
policies, technology, competition, ritual, ceremony, stories, 
environment organizational heroes 
Image of Social architecture Empowerment Advocacy Inspiration 
leadership 
Basic leadership Attune structure to Align organizational and Develop agenda Create faith, beauty, meanin 
challenge task, technology, human needs and power base eg : 
environment 


Source: Adapted from Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal, Reframing Organizations, 4th ed. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2008), p. 18. 


resource frame), jungles (political frame), and tem- 
ples (symbolic frame).*' Their distillation of ideas 
about how organizations work has drawn much 
from the social sciences—particularly from sociology, 
psychology, political science, and anthropology. They 
argue that their four frames or major perspectives 
can help leaders make sense of organizations. Bolman 
and Deal further assert that the ability to reframe— 
to reconceptualize the same situation using multiple 
perspectives—is a central capacity for leaders of the 
twenty-first century.>2 


= Structural Frame. Drawing from sociology and 
management science, the structural frame emphasizes 
goals, specialized roles, and formal relationships. 
Structures—commonly depicted by organization 
charts—are designed to fit an organization’s 
environment and technology. Organizations allocate 
responsibilities to participants (“division of labor”) 
and create rules, policies, procedures, and hierarchies 
to coordinate diverse activities. Problems arise when 
the structure does not fit the situation. At that 
point, some form of reframing is needed to remedy 
the mismatch. 

= Human Resource Frame. The human resource frame, 
based particularly on ideas from psychology, sees 


31Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal, Reframing Organiza- 
tions: Artistry, Choice, and Leadership, 4th ed. (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 2008). 


32To preserve the metaphorical content, we have quoted liber- 
ally from Bolman and Deal, Reframing Organizations. 


an organization as much like an extended family, 
inhabited by individuals who have needs, feelings, 
prejudices, skills, and limitations. They have a great 
capacity to learn and sometimes an even greater 
capacity to defend old attitudes and beliefs. From 

a human resource perspective, the key challenge is 
to tailor organizations to people—to find a way for 
individuals to get the job done while feeling good 
about what they are doing. 


= Political Frame. The political frame is rooted 
particularly in the work of political scientists. It 
sees organizations as arenas, contests, or jungles. 
Different interests compete for power and scarce 
resources. Conflict is rampant because of enduring 
differences in needs, perspectives, and lifestyles 
among individuals and groups. Bargaining, negotia- 
tion, coercion, and compromise are part of everyday 
life. Coalitions form around specific interests and 
change as issues come and go. Problems arise when 
power is concentrated in the wrong places or is so 
broadly dispersed that nothing gets done. Solutions 
arise from political skill and acumen in reframing 
the organization. 


= Symbolic Frame. The symbolic frame, drawing on 
social and cultural anthropology, treats organizations 
as tribes, theaters, or carnivals. It abandons the 
assumptions of rationality more prominent in the 
other frames. It sees organizations as cultures, 
propelled more by rituals, ceremonies, stories, heroes, 
and myths than by rules, policies, and managerial 
authority. Organization is also theater: Actors play 
their roles in the organizational drama while audiences 


Types of Power 


Coercive Utilitarian 

5 
= Alienative 
= 
$ . 
s Calculative 
S 
S Moral 
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form impressions from what they see onstage. 
Problems arise when actors play their parts badly, 
when symbols lose their meaning, when ceremonies 
and rituals lose their potency. Leaders reframe the 
expressive or spiritual side of organizations through 
the use of symbol, myth, and magic. 


Alternative Models of 
Organizational Structure 


The bureaucratic and participatory management models 
laid the groundwork for more complex approaches to 
organizational structure. Top-level school administrators 
must consider the relative suitability of alternative 
approaches to organizational structure, based on the 
problems they face and the environment in which they 
work. We describe some alternative approaches to 
organizational structure, including Etzioni’s compliance 
theory, Hage’s mechanistic-organic organizations, and 
Mintzberg’s strategy-structure typology. 


Compliance Theory 


Etzioni developed an innovative approach to the 
structure of organizations that he calls compliance 
theory.*? He classifies organizations by the type of 
power they use to direct the behavior of their members 
and the type of involvement of the participants. Etzioni 
identifies three types of organizational power: coercive, 
utilitarian, and normative, and relates these to three 
types of involvement: alienative, calculative, and moral 
(Figure 2-3). This figure, while grossly oversimplify- 
ing the relationships, helps to make clear the pattern 


33Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of Complex 
Organizations, rev. ed. (New York: Free Press, 1975). 
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FIGURE 2-3 


Etzioni’s Compliance Types 


among the components. It should be noted that life in 
organizations is much more complicated. 

Coercive power uses force and fear to control lower- 
level participants. Examples of organizations that rely 
on coercive power include prisons, custodial mental 
hospitals, and basic training in the military. 

Utilitarian power uses remuneration or extrinsic 
rewards to control lower-level participants. Most 
business firms emphasize such extrinsic rewards. These 
rewards include salary, merit pay, fringe benefits, work- 
ing conditions, and job security. Besides many business 
firms, utilitarian organizations include unions, farmers’ 
co-ops, and various government agencies. 

Normative power controls through allocation of 
intrinsic rewards, such as interesting work, identification 
with goals, and making a contribution to society. 
Management’s power in this case rests on its ability 
to manipulate symbolic rewards, allocate esteem and 
prestige symbols, administer ritual, and influence the 
distribution of acceptance and positive response in the 
organization. 

Many professional people work in normative orga- 
nizations. Examples of such organizations are churches, 
political organizations, hospitals, universities, and pro- 
fessional associations (such as the American Association 
of School Administrators, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, and National Education Asso- 
ciation). Public schools probably fit this category for the 
most part, although there are vast differences in their 
use of power to gain member compliance, particularly 
the control of pupils. 


Types of Involvement All three types of power can 
be useful in obtaining subordinates’ cooperation in 
organizations. However, the relative effectiveness of 
each approach depends on the organizational partici- 
pant’s involvement. Involvement refers to the orienta- 
tion of a person to an object, characterized in terms 
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of intensity and direction. Accordingly, people can be 
placed on an involvement continuum that ranges from 
highly negative to highly positive. Etzioni suggests that 


participants’ involvement can be broadly categorized as 


alienative, calculative, or moral. 

Alienative involvement designates an intense, 
negative orientation. Inmates in prisons, patients in 
custodial mental hospitals, and enlisted personnel 
in basic training all tend to be alienated from their 
respective organizations. 

Calculative involvement designates either a negative 
Or a positive orientation of low intensity: Calculative 
orientations are predominant in relationships of 
merchants who have permanent customers in various 
types of business associations. Similarly, inmates in 
prisons (“rats”) who have established contact with 
prison authorities often have predominantly calculative 
attitudes toward those in power. 

Moral involvement designates a positive orientation of 
high intensity. The involvement of the parishioner in her 
church or synagogue, the devoted member of his political 
party, and the loyal follower of her leader are all moral. 


Relationship of Power to Involvement According 
to Etzioni, when an organization employs coercive 
power, participants usually react to the organization 
with hostility, which is alienative involvement. Utilitar- 
ian power usually results in calculative involvement; 
that is, participants desire to maximize personal gain. 
Finally, normative power frequently creates moral 
involvement; for instance, participants are committed 
to the socially beneficial features of their organizations. 

Some organizations employ all three powers, but most 


* tend to emphasize only one, relying less on the other two. 


Power specialization occurs because when two types of 
power are emphasized simultaneously with the same 
participant group, they tend to neutralize each other 

Applying force, fear, or other coercive measures, for 
example, usually creates such high-degree alienation 
that it becomes impossible to apply normative power 
successfully, This may be one reason why using coer- 
cive control in gaining student compliance in schools 
often leads to a displacement of educational goals.34 
Similarly, it may be why teachers in progressive schools 
tend to oppose corporal punishment. 

In most organizations, types of power and involve- 
ment are related in the three combinations depicted in 


34William Glasser, The Quality School: Managing Students 


Without Coercion, 2nd ed. (New York: HarperCollins, 1992). 


Figure 2-3. Of course, a few organizations combine 
two or even all three types. For instance, some teach- 
ers’ unions use both utilitarian and normative power 
to gain compliance from their members. Nevertheless, 
school officials who attempt to use types of power that 
are not appropriate for the environment can reduce 
organizational effectiveness. Schools tend to be norma- 
tive organizations. According to this logic, oppressive 
use of coercive and utilitarian power with teachers and 
students can be dysfunctional. 


Mechanistic-Organic Organizations 


Some writers have called attention to the incongru- 
ency between bureaucratic and professional norms. 
Specifically, they argue that occupants of hierarchi- 
cal positions frequently do not have the technical 
competence to make decisions about issues that involve 
professional knowledge. That is, there is a basic conflict 
in educational organizations between authority based 
on bureaucracy and authority based on professional 
norms.** Others support the notion that bureaucratic 
Orientations and professional attitudes need not conflict 
if teachers are provided with sufficient autonomy to 
carry out their jobs.3¢ 

We can conclude from this research that most schools 
have both bureaucratic and professional characteristics 
that are often incompatible but need not be. Jerald Hage 
Suggests an axiomatic theory of organizations that 
provides a framework for defining two ideal types of 
organizations: mechanistic (bureaucratic) and organic 
(professional).?” His theory identifies eight key variables 
found in schools and other organizations. These. key 
variables are arranged in a means-ends relationship and 
are interrelated in seven basic propositions. 


Eight Organizational Variables Complexity, cen- 
tralization, formalization, and stratification are the 
four variables that constitute the organizational means 
by which schools are structured to achieve objectives. 
Adaptiveness, production, efficiency, and job satisfaction 


35Max G. Abbott and Francisco Caracheo, “Power, Authority, 
and Bureaucracy,” in N. J. Boyan (ed.), Handbook of Research 
on Educational Administration (New York: Longman, 1988), 
pp. 239-257, 


3°Wayne K. Hoy and Scott R. Sweetland, “School Bureaucracies 
That Work: Enabling, Not Coercive,” Journal of School Leader- 
ship, 10(2000): 525-541. 


37Jerald Hage, “An Axiomatic Theory of Organizations,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 10 (1965): 289-320. 


are the four variables that represent categories for sort- 
ing organizational ends. We describe each in turn. 


1. Complexity, or specialization, refers to the 
number of occupational specialties included in an 
organization and the length of training required of 
each. Person specialization and task specialization 
distinguish the degree of specialization. A teacher 
who is an expert in English literature is a person 
specialist, whereas one who teaches eleventh-grade 
English is a task specialist. The greater the number 
of person specialists and the longer the period of 
training required to achieve person specialization 
(or degree held), the more complex the organization. 


2. Centralization, or hierarchy of authority, refers to 
the number of role incumbents who participate in 
decision making and the number of areas in which 
they participate. The lower the proportion of role 
incumbents who participate and the fewer the 
decision areas in which they participate, the more 
centralized the organization. 


3. Formalization, or standardization, refers to the pro- 
portion of codified jobs and the range of variation 
that is tolerated within the parameters defining the 
jobs. The higher the proportion of codified jobs in 
schools and the lesser range of variation allowed, 
the more formalized the organization. 


4. Stratification, or status system, refers to the 
difference in status between higher and lower levels 
in the school’s hierarchy. Differentials in salary, 
prestige, privileges, and mobility usually measure 
this status difference. The greater the disparity in 
rewards between the top and bottom status levels 
and the lower the rates of mobility between them, 
the more stratified the organization. 


5. Adaptiveness, or flexibility, refers to the use of 
professional knowledge and techniques in the 
instruction of students and the ability of a school 
to respond to environmental demands. The more 
advanced the knowledge base, instructional tech- 
niques, and environmental response, the more 
adaptive the organization. 


6. Production refers to the quantity and quality of 
output. Some schools are more concerned with 
quantity and less concerned with quality, and vice 
versa. This variable is difficult to measure because 
of the dichotomy between quantity and quality. For 
example, some universities are “degree mills”; that 
is, they award a large number of degrees each year 
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with little concern for quality. Other institutions are 
less concerned about increasing the quantity of 
degrees awarded and more concerned about the 
quality of the product (the degree recipient). 

The greater the emphasis on quantity, not quality, 
of output, the more productive the organization. 


7. Efficiency, or cost, refers to financial as well as 
human resources and the amount of idle resources. 
For example, class size ratios of one teacher to 
thirty students are more efficient than a one-to-ten 
ratio. The lower the cost per unit of production, the 
more efficient the organization. 


8. Job satisfaction, or morale, refers to the amount 
of importance a school places on its human 
resources. Measures of job satisfaction include 
feelings of well-being, absenteeism, turnover, and 
the like. The higher the morale and the lower 
the absenteeism and turnover, the higher the job 
satisfaction in the organization.** 


Seven Organizational Propositions Central to 
Hage’s axiomatic theory are seven propositions, which 
have been drawn from the classic works of Weber,*? 
Barnard,*° and Thompson.*! The major theme perme- 
ating Hage’s theory is the concept of functional strains, 
namely that maximizing one organizational-means 
variable minimizes another. The eight key variables are 
related in fairly predictable ways. For instance, high 
centralization results in high production and formaliza- 
tion, high formalization in turn results in high efficiency, 
high stratification results in low job satisfaction and 
adaptiveness and high production, and high complexity 
results in low centralization. These ideas are expressed 
in seven propositions: 


= The higher the centralization, the higher the 
production. 

a The higher the formalization, the higher the 
efficiency. 

a The higher the centralization, the higher the 
formalization. 


38]bid. 
39Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization. 


40Chester Barnard, “Functions and Pathology of Status Systems 
in Formal Organizations,” in William F. Whyte (ed.), Industry 
and Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), pp. 46-83. 


41Victor Thompson, Modern Organization (New York: Knopf, 
1961). 
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= The higher the stratification, the higher the 
production. 


= The higher the stratification, the lower the job 
satisfaction. 


= The higher the stratification, the lower the 
adaptiveness. 


= The higher the complexity, the lower the 
centralization.#2 


Two IdealTypes The interrelationship of the eight key 
variables in seven basic propositions was used to define 
two ideal types of organizations, as Table 2-5 shows. 
Mechanistic and organic concepts are organizational 
extremes that represent pure types not necessarily 
found in real life. No school is completely mechanistic 
(bureaucratic) nor completely organic (professional). Most 
schools fall somewhere between these two extremes. 
Bureaucratic-type schools tend to have a hierarchi- 
cal structure of control, authority, and communication 
with little shared decision making (high centraliza- 
tion). Each functional role requires precise definitions 
of rights and obligations and technical methods (high 
formalization). These schools emphasize status differ- 
ences between hierarchical levels in the organization 
(high stratification); and an emphasis on quantity, 
not quality, of output at least cost is prevalent (high 
production, high efficiency). There is little emphasis on 
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(Bureaucratic) == —s_ (Professional) = 

Low complexity High complexity _ 

High centralization Low centralization 

High formalization Lowformalization = 

High stratification Low stratification 
Low adaptiveness High adaptiveness _ 

High production Low production 

High efficiency Low efficiency 

Low job satisfaction High jok 


Source: Adapted from Jerald Hage, “An Axiomatic Theory of 
Organizations,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 10 (1965): 305. 
Used by permission. 


42Hage, “An Axiomatic Theory of Organizations.” 


professional expertise in both subject-matter knowl- 
edge and instructional methodology (low complexity). 
As well, there is little responsiveness to changing needs 
of students, society, and subject matter (low adaptive- 
ness); and human resources are of little importance 
(low job satisfaction). 

The ideal professional-type school is characterized 
by high complexity, adaptiveness, and job satisfaction. 
That is, school administrators respect the professional 
knowledge of teachers, respond readily to the chang- 
ing needs of the school and society, and consider the 
intrinsic satisfaction of teachers to be an important 
school outcome. Furthermore, centralization is low 
because administrators encourage teacher participation 
in decision making and delegate considerable authority 
and responsibility to teachers in the operation of the 
school. A network structure of control, authority, and 
communication prevails. School administrators adjust 
and continually redefine tasks and avoid always “going 
by the book.” The organization deemphasizes status 
differences among the occupants of the many positions 
in the hierarchy and adopts a collegial, egalitarian orien- 
tation. Low efficiency and productivity also character- 
ize the ideal professional school. School administrators 
in the professional-type school are not as concerned 
with the quantity of output as they are with the qual- 
ity of outcomes. Professional-type schools are prob- 
ably more expensive to operate than bureaucratic-type 
schools because professional-school administrators 
tend to deemphasize quantity of output at least cost. 
Such schools tend to be less efficient but more effective. 

Each ideal type of school has advantages and dis- 
advantages. Moreover, there are limits on how much a 
school administrator can emphasize one variable over 
another. For example, if there is no codification of 
jobs (formalization), then a condition of normlessness 
prevails, which will likely result in low job satisfaction 
among faculty members. If schools do not respond to 
the knowledge explosion, technological innovations, 
and the changing needs of students and society, schools 
are apt to fail in the face of an ever-changing environ- 
ment. Conversely, too high a change rate is likely to 
result in increased costs involved in implementing new 
programs and techniques. Limits exist on each of the 
eight variables, beyond which a school dare not move. 
Hage expresses it this way: “Production imposes limits 
on complexity, centralization, formalization, stratifica- 
tion, adaptiveness, efficiency, and job satisfaction.” 43. 


31bid., p. 307. 
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= In which decisions will professional teachers become 
involved? There appears to be general agreement 
among the major stakeholders that teachers should 
be more involved in making decisions. However, we 
need to specify the areas in which teachers will play 
larger roles in decision making. 

8 Who will make what decisions in the school? 
How much influence should teachers have with 
respect to decisions affecting other parties in 
the school—students, teachers, support staff, 
principals, central office administrators, school 
board members? The roles of these stakeholders 
may need to be clarified or redefined in a 
professional-school structure. 


In other words, extremes in any variable result in the 
loss of production, even in a school that has the means 
to maximize this end. 

All the relationships specified in the seven 
propositions are curvilinear. For instance, if cen- 
tralization becomes too high, production drops; if 
stratification becomes too low, job satisfaction falls. 
Therefore, exceeding the limits on any variable results 
in a reversal of the hypothesized relationships speci- 
fied in the seven propositions. According to Hage, 
“These represent important qualifications to the axi- 
omatic theory.”*4 

The tension between the mechanistic (bureaucratic) 
and organic (professional) models is constantly negoti- 
ated between teachers and administrators. Sometimes it 
is resolved in favor of professionals, and sometimes it is 
resolved in favor of administrators.*5 

Because schools are fragile political coalitions, each 
decision must be considered strategically, examining its 


“Ibid. 


45Samuel B. Bacharach et al., Advances in Research and The- 
ories of School Management and Educational Policy (Green- 
wich, CT: JAI Press, 2000). 
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(ation, school administrators must answer the following 





= What are the basic tasks of administrators and teachers 
in the context of a professional-school structure? Put 
another way, what is the basis of teachers’ expertise 
and professional identity? The amount of participation 
in decision making probably should be contingent on 
whether the issue is relevant to teachers and whether 
teachers have the expertise to make the decision. 

= What is the role of teacher unions in a professional- 
school structure? The involvement of teacher unions 
is a key strategic issue in structuring a professional- 
school orientation. 


Source: Adapted from Sharon C. Conley and Samuel B. Bacharach, 
“From School-Site Management to Participatory School-Site 
Management,” Phi Delta Kappan, 71 (1990): 539-544. 


implications for all the major stakeholders.** Thus, school 
administrators must examine several strategic questions 
before a professional-school orientation can be effectively 
implemented. (See Administrative Advice 2-2.) 


Strategy-Structure Typology 


Another alternative approach to organizational structure 
concerns the relationship between organizational 
strategy and structure. This approach began with the 
landmark work of Alfred Chandler, who traced the 
historical development of such large American cor- 
porations as DuPont, Sears, and General Motors.*” He 
concluded from his study that an organization’s strategy 
tends to influence its structure. He suggests that strategy 
indirectly determines such variables as the organization’s 


46Robert O. Slater and William L. Boyd, “Schools as Polities,” 
in J. Murphy and K. Seashore Louis (eds.), Handbook of 
Research on Educational Administration, 2nd ed. (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999), pp. 323-335. 


47 Alfred D. Chandler, Strategy and Structure (Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 1962); see also Chandler, Strategy and Structure: 
Chapters in the History of the American Industrial Enterprise 
(Frederick, MD: Beard Books, 2003). 
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Strategic 
Apex 


Operative Core 


tasks, technology, and environments, and each of these 
influences the structure of the organization. 

More recently, social scientists have augmented 
Chandler’s thesis by contending that an organization’s 
strategy determines its environment, technology, and 
tasks. These variables, coupled with growth rates and 
power distribution, affect organizational structure. 
Henry Mintzberg suggests that organizations can be 
differentiated along three basic dimensions: (1) the key 
part of the organization, that is, the part of the organi- 
zation that plays the major role in determining its suc- 
cess or failure; (2) the prime coordinating mechanism, 
that is, the major method the organization uses to co- 
ordinate its activities; and (3) the type of decentraliza- 
tion used, that is, the extent to which the organization 
involves subordinates in the decision-making process.*8 
The key parts of an organization are shown in Figure 2-4 
and include the following: 


« The strategic apex is top management and its support 
staff. In school districts, this is the superintendent of 
schools and the administrative cabinet. 

a The operative core are the workers who actually 
carry out the organization’s tasks. Teachers 
constitute the operative core in school districts. 


a The middle line is middle- and lower-level 
management. Principals are the middle-level 
managers in school districts. 


48Henry Mintzberg, Tracking Strategies: Toward a General 
Theory of Strategy Formation (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2009). 


Middle Line Support Saft 


FIGURE 2-4 





The Key Parts of an Organization 
Source: Adapted from Henry Mintzberg, 
Structure in Fives: Designing Effective 
Organizations, © 1992, p.11.Adapted by 
permission of Prentice Hall, Upper Saddle 
River, New Jersey. Used with permission. 


a The technostructure are analysts such as engineers, 
accountants, planners, researchers, and personnel 
managers. In school districts, divisions such as 
instruction, business, personnel, research and devel- 
opment, and the like constitute the technostructure. 


= The support staff are the people who provide indirect 
services. In school districts, similar services include 
maintenance, clerical, food service, legal counsel, and 
consulting to provide support.*? 


The second basic dimension of an organization is 
its prime coordinating mechanism. This includes the 
following: 


= Direct supervision means that one individual is 
responsible for the work of others. This concept 
refers to the unity of command and scalar principles 
discussed earlier. 


= Standardization of work process exists when the 
content of work is specified or programmed. In 
school districts, this refers to job descriptions that 
govern the work performance of educators. 


a Standardization of skills exists when the kind 
of training necessary to do the work is specified. 
In school systems, this refers to state certificates 
required for the various occupants of a school 
district’s hierarchy. 


= Standardization of output exists when the 
results of the work are specified. Because the 
“raw material” that is processed by the operative 
core (teachers) consists of people (students), not 


Ibid. 








Table 2-6 Mintzberg’s Five Organizational Structures 
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Prime Coordinating Key Part of 

Structural Configuration Mechanism Organization Type of Decentralization 

Simple structure Direct supervision Strategic apex Vertical and horizontal centralization 

Machine bureaucracy Standardization Technostructure Limited horizontal decentralization 
of work processes : : 

Professional bureaucracy Standardization of Operating core Vertical and horizontal decentralization 
skills : 

Divisionalized form Standardization of Middle line Limited vertical decentralization 
outputs 

Adhocracy Mutual adjustment Support staff Selective decentralization 


Source: Adapted from Henry Mintzberg, Structure in Fives: Designing Effective Organizations, 2nd ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 


1992), p. 153. 


things, standardization of output is more difficult 

to measure in schools than in other nonservice 
organizations. Nevertheless, a movement toward the 
standardization of output in schools in recent years 
has occurred. Examples include competency testing 
of teachers, state-mandated testing of students, state- 
mandated curricula, prescriptive learning objectives, 
and other efforts toward legislated learning. 


= Mutual adjustment exists when work is co-ordinated 
through informal communication. Mutual adjust- 
ment or coordination is the major thrust of Likert’s 
“linking-pin” concept discussed earlier.°° 


The third basic dimension of an organization is the 
type of decentralization it employs. The three types of 
decentralization are the following: 


= Vertical decentralization is the distribution of power 
down the chain of command, or shared authority 
between superordinates and subordinates in any 
organization. 


= Horizontal decentralization is the extent to which 
nonadministrators (including staff) make decisions, 
or shared authority between line and staff. 

= Selective decentralization is the extent to which 
decision-making power is delegated to different units 
within the organization. In school districts, these 
units might include instruction, business, personnel, 
and research and development divisions.*! 


STbid. 
‘Ibid. 


Using the three basic dimensions—key part of the 
organization, prime coordinating mechanism, and type 
of decentralization—Mintzberg suggests that the strat- 
egy an organization adopts and the extent to which it 
practices that strategy result in five structural configu- 
rations: simple structure, machine bureaucracy, profes- 
sional bureaucracy, divisionalized form, and adhocracy. 
Table 2-6 summarizes the three basic dimensions as- 
sociated with each of the five structural configurations. 
Each organizational form is discussed in turn.°? 


Simple Structure The simple structure has as its 
key part the strategic apex, uses direct supervision, 
and employs vertical and horizontal centralization. 
Examples of simple structures are relatively small 
corporations, new government departments, medium- 
sized retail stores, and small elementary school districts. 
The organization consists of the top manager and a few 
workers in the operative core. There is no technostruc- 
ture, and the support staff is small; workers perform 
overlapping tasks. For example, teachers and adminis- 
trators in small elementary school districts must assume 
many of the duties that the technostructure and support 
staff perform in larger districts. Frequently, however, 
small elementary school districts are members of 
cooperatives that provide many services (i.e., counselors, 
social workers) to a number of small school districts in 
one region of the county or state. 


52Henry Mintzberg, Structure in Fives: Designing Effective 
Organizations, 2nd ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1992). 
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In small school districts, the superintendent may 
function as both superintendent of the district and prin- 
cipal of a single school. Superintendents in such school 
districts must be entrepreneurs. Because the organiza- 
tion is small, coordination is informal and maintained 
through direct supervision. Moreover, this organiza- 
tion can adapt to environmental changes rapidly. Goals 
stress innovation and long-term survival, although 
innovation may be difficult for very small rural school 
districts because of the lack of resources. 


Machine Bureaucracy Machine bureaucracy has 
the technostructure as its key part, uses standardization 
of work processes as its prime coordinating mecha- 
nism, and employs limited horizontal decentralization. 
Machine bureaucracy has many of the characteristics of 
Weber’s ideal bureaucracy and resembles Hage’s mech- 
anistic organization. It has a high degree of formaliza- 
tion and work specialization. Decisions are centralized. 
The span of management is narrow, and the organiza- 
tion is tall—that is, many levels exist in the chain of 
command from top management to the bottom of the 
organization. Little horizontal or lateral coordination is 
needed. Furthermore, machine bureaucracy has a large 
technostructure and support staff. 

Examples of machine bureaucracy are automobile 
manufacturers, steel companies, and large government 
organizations. The environment for a machine bu- 
reaucracy is typically stable, and the goal is to achieve 
internal efficiency. Public schools possess many charac- 
teristics of machine bureaucracy, but most schools are 
not machine bureaucracies in the pure sense. However, 
large urban school districts (New York, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago) are closer to machine bureaucracies than 
other medium-sized or small school districts. 


Professional Bureaucracy Professional bureaucracy 
has the operating core as its key part, uses standard- 
ization of skills as its prime coordinating mechanism, 
and employs vertical and horizontal decentralization. 
The organization is relatively formalized but decen- 
tralized to provide autonomy to professionals. Highly 
trained professionals provide nonroutine services to cli- 
ents. Top management is small; there are few middle 
managers; and the technostructure is generally small. 
However, the support staff is typically large to provide 
clerical and maintenance support for the professional 
operating core. The goals of professional bureaucracies 
are to innovate and provide high-quality services. Exist- 
ing in complex but stable environments, they are gener- 
ally moderate to large in size. Coordination problems 


are common. Examples of this form of organization 
include universities, hospitals, and large law firms. 

Some public school districts have many charac- 
teristics of the professional bureaucracy, particularly 
its aspects of professionalism, teacher autonomy, and 
structural looseness. For example, schools are formal 
organizations, which provide complex services through 
highly trained professionals in an atmosphere of struc- 
tural looseness.°? These characteristics tend to broaden 
the limits of individual discretion and performance. 
Like attorneys, physicians, and university professors, 
teachers perform in classroom settings in relative 
isolation from colleagues and superiors, while remain- 
ing in close contact with their students. Furthermore, 
teachers are highly trained professionals who provide 
information to their students in accordance with their 
own style, and they are usually flexible in the delivery 
of content even within the constraints of the state- and 
district-mandated curriculum. Moreover, like some staff 
administrators, teachers tend to identify more with their 
professions than with the organization. 


Divisionalized Form The divisionalized form has the 
middle line as its key part, uses standardization of out- 
put as its prime coordinating mechanism, and employs 
limited vertical decentralization. Decision making is de- 
centralized at the divisional level. There is little coor- 
dination among the separate divisions. Corporate-level 
personnel provide some coordination. Thus, each divi- 
sion itself is relatively centralized and tends to resemble 
a machine bureaucracy. The technostructure is located 
at corporate headquarters to provide services to all di- 
visions; support staff is located within each division. 
Large corporations are likely to adopt the divisional- 
ized form. 

Most school districts typically do not fit the divi- 
sionalized form. The exceptions are those very large 
school districts that have diversified service divisions 
distinctly separated into individual units or schools. For 
example, a school district may resemble the divisional- 
ized form when it has separate schools for the physi- 
cally handicapped, emotionally disturbed, and learning 
disabled; a skills center for the potential dropout; a spe- 
cial school for art and music students; and so on. The 
identifying feature of these school districts is that they 


53Charles E. Bidwell, “The School as a Formal Organization,” 
in J. G. March (ed.), Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 972-1022; Karl E. Weick, “Educa- 
tional Organizations as Loosely Coupled Systems,” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, 21 (1976): 1-19. 
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System Behavior | Source: From Jacob W. Getzels and 
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Idiographic Dimension 


have separate schools within a single school district, 
which have separate administrative staffs, budgets, and 
so on. Elementary and secondary school districts that 
have consolidated but retained separate administrative 
structures with one school board are also examples of 
the divisionalized form. As might be expected, the pri- 
mary reason for a school district to adopt this form of 
structure is service diversity while retaining separate 
administrative structures. 


Adhocracy The adhocracy has the support staff as its 
key part, uses mutual adjustment as a means of coordi- 
nation, and maintains selective patterns of decentraliza- 
tion. The structure tends to be low in formalization and 
decentralization. The technostructure is small because 
technical specialists are involved in the organization’s 
operative core. The support staff is large to support the 
complex structure. Adhocracies engage in nonroutine 
tasks and use sophisticated technology. The primary 
goal is innovation and rapid adaptation to changing 
environments. Adhocracies typically are medium sized, 
must be adaptable, and use resources efficiently. Ex- 
amples of adhocracies include aerospace and electronic 
industries, research and development firms, and very 
innovative school districts. No school districts are pure 
adhocracies, but medium-sized school districts in very 
wealthy communities may have some of the charac- 
teristics of an adhocracy. The adhocracy is somewhat 
similar to Hage’s organic organization. 


Strategy and Structure The work begun by Chandler 
and extended by Mintzberg has laid the groundwork 
for an understanding of the relationship between an 
organization’s strategy and its structure. The link be- 
tween strategy and structure is still in its infancy stage. 
Further research in this area, particularly in service or- 
ganizations like schools, will enhance school adminis- 
trators’ understanding of school organizations. In the 
meantime, school leaders must recognize that organiza- 
tion strategy and structure are related. 


65 (1957), p. 429. Used by permission of 
the University of Chicago Press. 


The School as a Social System 


We can view the school as a social system. A social sys- 
tem refers to activities and interactions of group mem- 
bers brought together for a common purpose. Thus, 
a school district, a school, and a classroom can all be 
viewed as social systems. A useful framework for un- 
derstanding the administrative process within social 
systems is the Getzels-Guba model (see Figure 2—5).°° 


Dimensions of a Social System 


Jacob Getzels and Egon Guba conceive of the social 
system as involving two dimensions that are indepen- 
dent and interactive. First are institutions with certain 
roles and expectations that will fulfill the goals of the 
system. Second are individuals with certain personalities 
and need-dispositions inhabiting the system, whose 
interactions comprise observed behavior. Thus, 
observed behavior can be understood as a function 
of these major elements: institution, role, and expec- 
tations, which together constitute the nomothetic, or 
normative, dimension of activity in a social system; and 
individual, personality, and need-dispositions, which 
together constitute the idiographic, or personal, dimen- 
sion of activity in a social system. 

Translated into the school setting, this means that 
an organization is designed to serve one of society’s 
needs—to educate. In this organization, there are posi- 
tions, or roles, such as the roles of the student, teacher, 
principal, superintendent, and the like. For each 


54George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 8 World, 1950). 


5SJacob W. Getzels and Egon G. Guba, “Social Behavior 
and the Administrative Process,” School Review, 65 (1957): 
423-441; see also James M. Lipham, “Getzels’s Models in 
Educational Administration,” in N. J. Boyan (ed.), Handbook 
of Research on Educational Administration (New York: Long- 
man, 1988), pp. 171-184. 
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individual who occupies a given role, there are role ex- 
pectations. Role expectations represent not only the du- 
ties and actions expected from each role player but also 
the expectations concerning the quality of performance. 
The various roles and role expectations constitute the 
nomothetic dimension of the social system. 

The idiographic dimension includes individuals who 
occupy the roles and their personal needs. Schools as 
social systems must be “peopled,” and all kinds of indi- 
viduals who have their own idiosyncrasies “people” them. 
Thus, individuals chosen to occupy roles are different from 
one another in action and in reaction, and we can ana- 
lyze these differences in terms of personality. Personality 
is determined in part by needs, which predispose a person 
to behave in a certain way in a given situation. In other 
words, the individual who occupies a given role has needs 
he tries to fulfill. These are personalized needs and may 
not be associated with the needs of the school system. 

Behavior can be stated in the form of the equation 
B = f(R X P), where B is observed behavior, f is 
function, R is a given institutional role defined by the 
expectations attached to it, and P is the personality of 
the role player defined by his need-dispositions.** The 
proportion of role and personality factors determining 
behavior'varies with the specific act, the specific role, 
and the specific personality involved. 

It is presumed in the military that behavior is in- 
fluenced more by role than personality, whereas with 
the freelance artist, behavior is influenced more by per- 
sonality than by role. Many other examples can illus- 
trate this variation in the influence exerted by role or 
personality on behavior. In educational organizations, 
we could hypothesize that the proportion of role and 
personality might be balanced somewhere between the 
two. But different educational systems are characterized 
by different proportions of role and personality.5” 


Expanded Model: Cultural Dimensions 


The developers of this early model recognized its over- 
simplification. In focusing on the sociological dimen- 
sion with “role” as the central concept and on the 
psychological dimension with “personality” as the 
central concept, other dimensions had been omitted, 
thus giving the model a closed systems orientation. To 


56Jacob W. Getzels, “Administration as a Social Process,” in 
A. W. Halpin (ed.), Administrative Theory in Education (New 
York: Macmillan, 1958), pp. 150-165. 


STbid. 


overcome this deficiency, Getzels and Herbert Thelen 
expanded the basic model to describe the classroom 
as a unique social system.*® According to these social 
system theorists, the sociological aspects of an institu- 
tion are mediated by cultural factors—the ethos, mores, 
and values—in which the institution is embedded. The 
expectations of the roles must, it seems, be somehow 
related to the ethos or cultural values. Similarly, the in- 
dividual’s personality functions in a biological organ- 
ism with certain potentialities and abilities, with the 
need-dispositions of the personality mediated in some 
way by these constitutional conditions. 

Getzels, James Lipham, and Roald Campbell fur- 
ther extended the model for school administrators. 
They added a second cultural dimension to interact 
with the psychological aspects of the individual.°? 
The composite model of the school as a social system 
depicts educational administration as a social process 
(see Figure 2-6). The bottom line in their model 
indicates that the culture, ethos, and values held by 
individuals in schools and school systems explain much 
social behavior. The model also clearly indicates that 
any social system (classroom, school, or school district) 
must operate within a larger environment. The addition 
of these dimensions gives Getzels’s composite model a 
more open-systems orientation. 


Some Derivations Getzels’s models suggest three 
sources of potential conflicts: role conflicts, personal- 
ity conflicts, and role-personality conflicts. Role con- 
flicts refer to situations where a role player is required 
to conform simultaneously to expectations that are 
contradictory or inconsistent. Adjustment to one set of 
expectations makes adjustment to the other difficult or 
impossible. For example, a teacher may attempt to be 
a devoted mother and simultaneously a successful ca- 
reer woman. A university professor may be expected by 
the department head to emphasize teaching and service 
to students and the community, respectively, while the 
academic dean expects an emphasis on research and 


58Jacob W. Getzels and Herbert A. Thelen, “The Classroom 
as a Social System,” in N. B. Henry (ed.), The Dynamics of 
Instructional Groups, 59th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 53-83. 


5Jacob W. Getzels, James M. Lipham, and Roald F Campbell, - 
Educational Administration as a Social Process (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1968). 


69Getzels, “Administration as a Social Process.” 
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Educational Administration as a Social Process (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), p. 105. 


Used with permission. 


publication. Role conflicts represent incongruencies in 
the nomothetic dimension (see Figure 2-6). 
Personality conflicts occur as a result of opposing 
need-dispositions within the personality of the 
individual role players. For example, a teacher may 
be expected, as a social norm, to maintain adequate 
social distance between self and students. However, the 
teacher may feel the need for more extensive interac- 
tions. Personality conflicts represent incongruencies in 
the idiographic dimension of the social systems model. 
Role-personality conflicts occur as a result of dis- 
crepancies between the institution’s role expectations 
and the individual’s need-dispositions. For example, 
suppose an introverted school administrator were 
placed in the role of superintendent in a small- to 
medium-sized school district. The board of education 
makes clear its expectation that the newly appointed 
administrator maintain high visibility and extensive 
contact with the community. The superintendent, how- 
ever, has a high need for privacy and anonymity. The 
superintendent in this school district would experience 
a role-personality conflict. As shown in Figure 2-6, 


role-personality conflicts represent incongruencies 
between the nomothetic and idiographic dimensions of 
the social systems model. 

According to Getzels, incongruencies in the nomo- 
thetic and idiographic dimensions, or in their interac- 
tion, are symptomatic of administrative failure and lead 
to a loss in individual and institutional productivity.® 

Furthermore, Getzels’s models suggest three leader- 
followership styles: normative (nomothetic), personal 
(idiographic), and transactional.®? The normative style 
emphasizes the fulfillment of institutional role require- 
ments and obligations rather than the personal needs 
of individuals. Role definition, authority vested in roles, 
and organizational goal achievement are stressed. The 
personal style emphasizes the personal activities and 
propensities of individuals. Minimum role definition, 
a diffusion of authority, and efforts to maximize each 


§1]bid. 


©Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell, Educational Administration 
as a Social Process. 
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School-Based Management 


In many school districts, the direction of school reform is away from the bureaucratic patterns 
of top-down control and toward more autonomy for those who are assigned to the site, that 
is, the school. Theoretically, the superintendent and central office staff relinquish elements of 
their authority to a school-based team consisting of the principal, teachers, parents, students, 
and community members. The expectation is that the school-based team will make better 
decisions because they better understand the needs of students and teachers at the school. 


Question: Does school-based decision making enhance student leaming? 


Arguments PRO 


1. Issues related to the curriculum, resource alloca- 
tion, and personnel assignments impact classroom 
instruction. When teachers serve on school-based 
teams, they are in a position to make decisions that 
enable student learning. 

. Teachers must be held more accountable. We are 
increasing teacher certification requirements and 
teacher salaries in order to secure a more profes- 
sional workforce. Professionals need a wide sphere 
of influence. They must have the authority to change 
whatever needs to be changed to meet standards. 

. School-based teams ensure that everyone with a 
stake in a matter is consulted. Their decisions are 
likely to be more workable because all perspectives 
are considered. 


individual’s meaningful contribution to the organiza- 
tion are stressed. The transactional style represents a 
balance of emphasis on the performance of the role re- 
quirements of the organization and the expression of 
personal needs of individuals. The school administra- 
tor moves alternately toward the normative style or the 
personal style depending on the situation. 


Geizels’s Latest Model: Communities 
Dimension 


In the late 1970s, Getzels expanded his social systems 
model still further by including a communities dimen- 
sion.®? Here Getzels makes much more manifest the 
cultural setting of the school as a social system and 
extends its usefulness as an open systems model. He 


®3Jacob W. Getzels, “The Communities of Education,” Teach- 
ers College Record, 79 (1978): 659-682. 


Arguments CON 


1. Teachers’ expertise is in teaching and learning, not 
managerial decision making. When teachers serve 
on school-based teams, their attention and energies 
are deflected away from ensuring increased student 
learning. 


. Teachers expect administrators to make school- 
based decisions. If teachers wished to engage in a 
wider area of decision making, they would become 
administrators. 


. Most school-based teams have difficulty because so 
many different perspectives are on the table. Many 
points of view are mutually exclusive, so weak com- 
promises are reached. 





identifies six communities of education and defines 
communities as groups of people conscious of a collec- 
tive identity through common cognitive and affective 
norms, values, and patterns of social relationships. He 
defines each type of community as follows: 


= Local community is established in a particular 
neighborhood or region. Examples include a local 
neighborhood or school community. 


= Administrative community is established in a 
specific, politically determined identity. A country, a 
city, or a school district are examples. 


= Social community is established in a particular set of 
interpersonal relationships not restrained by local or 
administrative boundaries. An example would be all 
the people in one’s community of friends. 


= Instrumental community is established through 
direct or indirect activities and interactions with 
others who are brought together for a common pur- 
pose. Examples include a professional group such as 





teachers or professors who make up an educational 
community, a teachers’ union, or a philanthropic 
community. 


« Ethnic community is established through affinity 
with a particular national, racial, or socioeconomic 
group. Italian, black, or upper-class communities are 
examples. 


« Ideological community is established in a particu- 
lar historic, conceptual, or sociopolitical commu- 
nity that stretches across the local, administrative, 
social, instrumental, and ethnic communities. 
Examples include Christian, scholarly, or communist 
communities. 


Getzels’s revised and latest models make much more 
explicit the cultural setting of the school as a social 
system. The concept of culture, the mainstay of anthro- 
pology since its beginnings, is not new. Recently, the 
concept of organizational culture has enjoyed tremen- 
dous appeal in both the popular and professional man- 
agement literature. 

Getzels’s models of the school as a social system are 
widely treated in introductory textbooks in educational 
administration, textbooks that deal specifically with the 
school principalship, textbooks on supervision, and ref- 
erences on organizational behavior and theory in edu- 
cational administration. In addition, the Handbook of 
Research on Educational Administration, a project of 
the American Educational Research Association, de- 
votes an entire chapter to Getzels’s models in educa- 
tional administration. 


Summary 


1. Key elements of organizational structure provide a 
framework for vertical control and horizontal coor- 
dination of schools. These key elements include job 
specialization, departmentalization, chain of com- 
mand; authority and responsibility, centralization/ 
decentralization, line and staff authority, and span 
of control. 


2. According to this view, division of labor, abstract 
rules, vertical hierarchy of authority, impersonality 
in interpersonal relations, and advancement based 
on competence characterize the ideal bureaucratic 
structure. 


“Ibid. 


651 ipham, “Getzels’s Models in Educational Administration,” 
pp. 171-184. 
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. The participatory management model is the an- 


tithesis of the ideal bureaucracy. Supportiveness, 
shared leadership, flexibility, and employee growth 
and development are the keys to participatory 
management. 


. Compliance theory, mechanistic and organic organi- 


zations, and strategy-structure typology are alterna- 
tive approaches to organizational structure. These 
approaches integrate several ideas from the classical 
and participatory management models and the fun- 
damentals of organizational structure. 


. Getzels’s models of the school as a social system 


have proven to have enduring appeal and wide- 
spread application in the administration of schools. 


Key Terms 


job specialization 
departmentalization 

chain of command 

authority and responsibility 
centralization and decentralization 
line and staff authority 

span of management 

bureaucracy 


Theory X and Theory Y 


immaturity—maturity continuum 
System 4 organization 

moral leadership 

school-based management 

four frames 

compliance theory 

mechanistic and organic organizations 
simple structure 

machine bureaucracy 
professional bureaucracy 
divisionalized form 

adhocracy 

social system 


Discussion Questions 


1. 


2. 


What are the key elements of organizational 
structure, and how do they function in schools? 


How does bureaucracy influence approaches to 
organizational structure, and why are many of the 
characteristics of Weber’s ideal bureaucracy still 
used in schools today? 
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. Compare and contrast the participatory 


management models: Theory X and Theory Y, 
immaturity—maturity continuum, systems 1-4, 
moral leadership, school-based management, and 
frames of organization. 


. Compare and contrast the alternative models 


of organizational structure: compliance theory, 
mechanistic-organic organizations, and strategy- 
structure typology. 


. How can school administrators use social systems 


theory to better understand how schools function? 
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Organizational 
Culture 


7 FOCUSING QUESTIONS 


What is organizational culture? 





How is an organizational culture created? 





How is an organizational culture maintained? 


Can organizational culture be changed? 








What role does organizational culture play in the life of the school? 


Wheat is organizational climate? 
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How can organizational climate be conceptualized? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning organizational 


culture in school settings. We begin our discussion by exploring the nature 





and characteristics of organizational culture. Next we discuss how organiza- 


tional cultures are created, maintained, and changed. Then we discuss the features 





of corporate cultures of excellent firms and their relationship to school organiza- 








tions. We discuss the similarities between organizational culture and organizational 


climate. Finally, we present and analyze four well-known organizational climate 





constructs with implications for improving school effectiveness. 









What is Organizational Culture? 


The concept of organizational culture was first noted as early as the Hawthorne 
studies (see Chapter 1), which described work group culture. It was not until 
the early 1980s, however, that the topic came into its own. Several books on 
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organizational culture were published, including 
Terrence Deal and Allan Kennedy’s Corporate 
Cultures,! William Ouchi’s Theory Z,? and Tom Peters 
and Robert Waterman’s In Search of Excellence.3 These 
books popularized organizational culture, and research- 
ers began in earnest to study the topic. 

Organizational theorists indicated that these cultures 
were real. They acknowledged that organizations have 
personalities just like people. For example, organiza- 
tions can be flexible or rigid, supportive or unfriendly, 
innovative or conservative. Organization theorists 
documented the important role that culture plays in the 
lives of organization members. 

When you tell people where you work, they will ask 
you: What is it like there? The description you give likely 
will have a Jot to do with the organization’s culture. In cal- 
culating your response to the question, you will describe 
the kinds of people who work at your school/school dis- 
trict. You will describe the work atmosphere on a typical 
day. Probably you will describe the facilities in your work- 
place and how you feel people are treated. More than 
likely, you will describe what it is that defines “success” 
at your school/schoo! district. These responses give clues 
that help outsiders understand what your school/school 
district’s culture is really like. To provide you with a more 
complete understanding of organizational culture, it is 
necessary to define the concept in more detail. 


Definition of Organizational Culture 


The culture of an organization is all the beliefs, feel- 
ings, behaviors, and symbols that are characteristic of an 
organization. More specifically, organizational culture is 
defined as shared philosophies, ideologies, beliefs, feelings, 
assumptions, expectations, attituides, norms, and values.* 

While there is considerable variation in the defini- 
tions of organizational culture, it appears that most 
contain the following characteristics: 


" Observed Behavioral Regularities. When organiza- 
tional members interact, they use common language, 


Terrence Deal and Allan Kennedy, Corporate Cultures: The 
Rites and Rituals of Corporate Life (Reading, MA: Addison- 
Wesley, 1984). 


2William Ouchi, Theory Z (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 
1981). 


3Tom Peters and Robert Waterman, In Search of Excellence 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1982). 


4Edgar H. Schein, Leadership and Organizational Culture 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 2011). 


terminology, and rituals and ceremonies related to 
deference and demeanor. 


= Norms. Standards of behavior evolve in work groups 
that are considered acceptable or typical for a group 
of people. The impact of work-group behavior, 
sanctioned by group norms, results in standards and 
yardsticks. 


= Dominant Values. An organization espouses and 
expects its members to share major values. Typical 
examples in schools are high performance levels of 
faculty and students, low absence and dropout rates 
of students, and high efficiency. 


« Philosophy. Policies guide an organization’s beliefs 
about how employees and clients are to be treated. 
For example, most school districts have statements 
of philosophy or mission statements. 


= Rules. Guidelines exist for getting along in the 
organization, or the “ropes” that a newcomer must 
learn in order to become an accepted member. 


" Feelings. This is an overall atmosphere that is 
conveyed in an organization by the physical layout 
and the way in which members interact with clients 
or other outsiders.° 


None of these characteristics can by itself represent the 
essence of organizational culture. However, the charac- 
teristics taken collectively reflect and give meaning to the 
concept of organizational culture. 

The culture of an organization is interrelated with 
most other concepts in educational administration, 
including organizational structures, motivation, leader- 
ship, decision making, communications, and change. 
To better understand this concept, Figure 3-1 depicts 
organizational culture within the context of social 
systems theory and more specifically open systems 
theory, being characterized by inputs, a transformation 
process, outputs, external environments, and feedback. 

Organizations import energy from the environment 
in the form of information, people, and materials. The 
imported energy undergoes a transformation designed 
to channel behavior toward organizational goals and 
fulfill members’ needs. Administrative processes (e.g., 
motivation, leadership, decision making, communica- 
tion, and change) and organizational structures (e.g., 
job descriptions, selection systems, evaluation systems, 
control systems, and reward systems) have a signifi- 
cant impact on organizational culture and vice versa. _ 
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FIGURE 3-1 


Dimensions of Organizational Culture 


In turn, these administrative processes and organiza- 
tional structures export a product into the external 
environment. In a school, the output may be students’ 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, attendance, dropout rates, 
and more precise performance criteria such as scholas- 
tic awards. Figure 3-1 also shows that the organization 
not only influences but also is influenced by the exter- 
nal environment. And the social system uses feedback 
in an attempt to examine its present culture or to create 
a new culture. 


Uniformity of Culture 


Figure 3-1 shows the interrelationship of organiza- 
tional culture with most other concepts in educational 
administration. Thus, culture represents the organiza- 
tion’s cumulative learning, as reflected in organizational 
structures, people, administrative processes, and the 
external environment. This tends to perpetuate beliefs 
and behavior and specifies the goals, values, and mission 
of the organization and the criteria by which the organi- 
zation’s success is measured. 


Subcultures Large and complex organizations do 
not typically manifest single homogeneous beliefs, val- 
ues, and behavior patterns. In other words, there may 
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be more than one culture in an organization. First, 
there are differences between the formal culture, which 
consists of the ideal philosophy of the organization and 
how organizational members should behave, and the 
informal culture, which consists of the actual mani- 
festations of the ideal philosophy in the day-to-day 
behavior of organizational members. Second, there 
are likely to be different cultures in various functional 
groups in the organization differences between depart- 
ments in a school; differences between divisions in a large 
school district (e.g., divisions of instruction, business, 
personnel, and research and development); differences 
between student, teacher, and administrator groups; 
and differences between elementary, middle school, and 
high school levels. Put another way, whenever the task 
requirements have resulted in a unique combination 
of people, structures, and function, the requirement to 
fulfill the group’s goals will result in a unique culture.® 


Dominant Culture Besides the subcultures that exist 
in an organization, the larger organization may also 
have a culture that distinguishes it from other large 
systems. For example, one large school district highly 


Schein, Leadership and Organizational Culture. 
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favored innovation. This philosophy translated itself 
into a variety of practices including team teaching, flex- 
ible scheduling, teacher-advisor programs, report card 
conferences, use of speakers’ bureaus, collaboration 
with business firms, and internships. It resulted in values 
that emphasized good interpersonal relations between 
students and teachers, teachers and administrators, 
teachers and parents, and school and community. 

Thus, central office administrators created policies 
and made decisions that perpetuated the overall school 
district’s philosophy of innovation. Most key adminis- 
trators portrayed the same image. They demonstrated 
excellent interpersonal and verbal skills and strived 
to be accessible to students, teachers, parents, and the 
community. They spent a portion of their time cultivating 
relations with the business community through mem- 
bership in the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, and so on. This example shows that even 
large and relatively heterogeneous school districts that 
are known to have dominant cultures can improve their 
educational goals. 


Creating, Maintaining, and 
Changing Organizational Culture 


Organizational cultures are created, maintained, and 
changed through similar processes. But the following 
questions arise: How is an organizational culture cre- 
ated? How is the culture of an organization maintained? 
Can organizational culture be changed by administrative 
action? In this section, we explore the answers to these 
questions. 


Creating Organizational Culture 


. Deal and Kennedy’ identified four dimensions of orga- 


nizational culture: values, heroes, rites and rituals, and 
communication networks. These four dimensions play 
a key role in creating organizational cultures. 


Values 


What are values, and how do they affect behavior? 
Values are general criteria, standards, or principles that 
guide the behavior of organization members.® There 


7Deal and Kennedy, Corporate Cultures. 


8Gareth R. Jones, Organizational Theory, Design, and Change, 
5th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson/Prentice Hall, 2010, 
p. 178). 


are two kinds of values: terminal and instrumental. 
A terminal value is a desired outcome that organization 
members seek to achieve.? Schools typically adopt any 
of the following as terminal! values: quality, excellence, 
and success.!° An instrumental value is a desired mode 
of behavior.'! Modes of behavior that most schools 
advocate include working hard, providing excellent 
teaching, respecting student diversity, being creative, 
teamwork, and maintaining high standards. !2 

Thus, an organization’s culture consists of outcomes 
that the organization seeks to achieve (its terminal values) 
and the modes of behavior the organization encourages 
(its instrumental values). Ideally, instrumental values help 
the organization achieve its terminal values. For example, 
a school/school district whose culture emphasizes the 
terminal value of high achievement for all students might 
attain this outcome by encouraging instrumental values 
like working hard to reach all students. This combina- 
tion of terminal and instrumental values leads to school/ 
school district success. 

Schools are able to achieve success only when shared 
values exist among group members.!? Shared values 
can provide a strong organizational identity, enhance 
collective commitment, provide a stable social sys- 
tem, and reduce the need for bureaucratic controls.!4 
The following guidelines are recommended to achieve 
shared values:1° 


= A widely shared understanding of what the school 
stands for, often embodied in slogans; 


= A concern for individuals over rules, policies, 
procedures, and adherence to job duties; 


%Jennifer M. George and Gareth R. Jones, Understanding and 
Managing Organizational Behavior (Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Pearson/Prentice Hall, 2008, p. 568). 


10Clete Bulach, Fred C. Lunenburg, and Les Potter, Creating 
a Culture for High-Performing Schools (Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2008). 

George and Jones, Understanding and Managing Organiza- 
tional Behavior, p. 568. 


"Bulach, Lunenburg, and Potter, Creating a Culture for High- 
Performing Schools. 


Ibid. 
M4John R. Schermerhorn, James G. Hunt, and Richard N. 


Osborn, Organizational Behavior, 10th ed. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 2008, p. 372). 


15Schermerhorn, Hunt, and Osborn, Organizational Behavior, 
pp. 372-373. 


= A well-understood sense of the informal rules 
and expectations so that group members and 
administrators understand what is expected of them; 


= A belief that what group members and 
administrators do is important, and that it is 
important to share information and ideas; 


= A recognition of heroes, whose actions illustrate the 
organization’s shared philosophy and concerns; 


= A belief in rites and rituals as important to organization 
members as well as to building a common identity. 


Heroes Most successful organizations have their 
heroes. Heroes are born and created. The born hero 
is the visionary institution builder like Henry Ford, 
founder of the Ford Motor Company, Walt Disney, 
creator of Disney Studios and theme parks, and Mary 
Kay Ash, founder of Mary Kay Cosmetics. Created 
heroes, on the other hand, are those the institution has 
made by noticing and celebrating memorable moments 
that occur in the day-to-day life of the organization. 
Thomas Watson, former head of IBM, is an example 
of a situation hero. Other well-known heroes include 
Lee Iacocca at Chrysler, Sam Walton at Wal-Mart, and 
Vince Lombardi, the legendary coach of the Green Bay 
Packers. Heroes perpetuate the organization’s underly- 
ing values, provide role models, symbolize the organi- 
zation to others, and set performance standards that 
motivate participant achievement. 

In many schools, local heroes and heroines—exemplars 
of core values—provide models of what everyone should 
be striving for. These deeply committed staff come in 
early, are always willing to meet with students, and are 
constantly upgrading their skills. 


Rites and Rituals Another key aspect in creating orga- 
nizational cultures are the everyday activities and celebra- 
tions that characterize the organization. Most successful 
organizations feel that these rituals and symbolic actions 
should be managed. Through rites and rituals, recogni- 
tion of achievement is possible. The Teacher of the Year 
Award and National Merit Schools are examples. Simi- 
larly, a number of ceremonial rituals may accompany the 
appointment of a new superintendent of schools, includ- 
ing press and other announcements, banquets, meetings, 
and speeches. 

Some organizations have even created their own 
reward rituals. At Hollibrook Elementary School in 
Spring Branch, Texas, rites and rituals reinforce student 
learning. Under the leadership of the principal and 
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faculty, and supported through ties to the Accelerated 
Schools Model, the school developed numerous 
traditions to create a powerful professional culture and 
foster increased student success. For example, faculty 
meetings became a hotbed of professional dialogue 
and discussion of practice and published research. 
“Fabulous Friday” was created to provide students 
with a wide assortment of courses and activities. 
A “Parent University” furnishes courses and materials 
while building trust between the school and the largely 
Hispanic community. Norms of collegiality, improve- 
ment, and connection reinforce and symbolize what the 
school is about. 


Communication Networks Stories or myths of 
heroes are transmitted by means of the communica- 
tions network. This network is characterized by various 
individuals who play a role in the culture of the organi- 
zation.'® Each institution has storytellers who interpret 
what is going on in the organization. Their interpreta- 
tion of the information influences the perceptions of 
others. Priests are the worriers of the organization and 
the guardians of the culture’s values. These individuals 
always have time to listen and provide alternative solu- 
tions to problems. Whisperers are the powers behind 
the throne because they have the boss’s ear. Anyone 
who wants something done will go to the whisperer. 
Gossips carry the trivial day-to-day activities of the 
organization through the communications network. 
Gossips are very important in building and maintaining 
heroes. They embellish the heroes’ past feats and exag- 
gerate their latest accomplishments. And, finally, spies 
are buddies in the woodwork. They keep everyone well 
informed about what is going on in the organization. 
Each of these individuals plays a key role in building 
and maintaining an organization’s culture. It should 
be noted that the names used here are those ascribed 
by Deal and Kennedy to emphasize the importance of 
communication networks in creating an institution’s 
organizational culture. 

How do strong cultures come about? School leaders— 
including principals, teachers, and often parents and 
community members—develop and maintain positive 
values and a shared vision. 

School leaders from every level are key to creating 
school culture. Principals communicate core values in 


16Much of this discussion is based on Deal and Kennedy, 
Corporate Cultures. 
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core values and shared purpose should be pervasive and deep. Some of the — ways school 


leaders shape culture follow. 


= They communicate core values in what they say 
and do. 

= They honor and recognize those who have 
worked to serve students and the purpose of 
the school. 

= They observe rituals and traditions to support the 
school’s heart and soul. 


= They recognize heroes and heroines and the work 
these exemplars accomplish. 


their school buildings. Teachers reinforce values in their 
words and behavior. Parents enhance spirit when they visit 
school, participate in governance, and celebrate successes. 
In the strongest school cultures, leadership comes from 
many sources. (See Administrative Advice 3-1.) 


Maintaining Organizational Culture 


Once an organizational culture is created, a number of 
mechanisms help solidify the acceptance of the values 
and ensure that the culture is maintained or reinforced 
(organizational socialization). These mechanisms, 
illustrated in Figure 3-2, are the following steps for 
socializing employees:!” 


Step 1: Selection of Staff. The socialization process starts 
with the careful selection of staff. Trained recruiters use 


17Richard T. Pascale, “The Paradox of ‘Corporate Culture’: 
Reconciling Ourselves to Socialization,” California 
Management Review, 27 (1985): 26-41. 





= They eloquently speak of the dees mission of the 
school. 

= They celebrate the accomplishments of the staff, the 
students, and the community. 


= They preserve the focus on students by recounting 
stories of success and achievement. 


Source: Adapted from Kent D. Peterson and Terrence E. Deal, “How 
Leaders Influence the Culture of Schools, Educational Leadership, 
56(1) (1998): 28-30. 


standardized procedures and focus on values that are 
important in the culture. Those candidates whose per- 
sonal values do not fit with the underlying values of the 
organization are given ample opportunity to opt out 
(deselect). 


Step 2: Orientation. After the chosen candidate is 
hired, considerable training ensues to expose the per- 
son to the culture. Humility-inducing experiences, 
which cause employees to question prior beliefs and 
values, are assigned, thereby making new employees 
more receptive to the values of the new culture. Many 
organizations give newly hired employees more work 
than they can reasonably handle and assign work for 
which the individual is overqualified. For example, a 
new faculty member of a university may be assigned 
undesirable tasks, which senior professors of the de- 
partment do not wish to perform: teaching the basic 
courses, off-campus assignments, assignment to several 
committees, heavy advisement loads, field work, and as- 
signment to an inequitable number of doctoral commit- 
tees. The message conveyed to the newcomer is, “You 
must pay your dues.” 
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Step 3: Job Mastery. Whereas Step 2 is intended to 
foster cultural learning, Step 3 is designed to develop 
the employee’s technological knowledge. As employ- 
ees move along a career path, the organization assesses 
their performance and assigns other responsibilities on 
the basis of their progress. Frequently, organizations 
establish a step-by-step approach to this career plan. 
For example, some states have adopted a three-step 
career ladder process for teachers: (1) instructors, 
(2) professional teachers, and (3) career profession- 
als. Another model consists of four steps: (1) licensed 
teachers, (2) certified teachers, (3) advanced certified 
teachers, and (4) lead teachers. 


Step 4: Reward and Control Systems. The organization 
pays meticulous attention to measuring operational re- 
sults and to rewarding individual performance. Reward 
systems are comprehensive, consistent, and focus on 
those aspects of the organization that are tied to success 
and the values of the culture. For example, a school 
district will specify the factors that are considered 
important for success. Operational measures are used to 
assess these factors, and performance appraisals of em- 
ployees are tied to the accomplishment of these factors. 
Promotions and merit pay are determined by success on 
each of the predetermined critical factors. For instance, 
those school administrators who violate the culture are 
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The Process of Organizational 
Socialization 

Source: Adapted from Richard T. Pascale, 
“Paradox of ‘Corporate Culture’: Recon- 
ciling Ourselves to Socialization,” Califor 
nia Management Review, 27 (1985): 38. 
Copyright 1985 by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. Used by permission of 
the Regents. 


often transferred or given a relatively innocuous staff 
position at central office. These administrators are now 
“off their career tracks,” which can inhibit their pro- 
motion in the organization. This is the typical pattern 
used in large bureaucratic school districts as an alterna- 
tive to firing the administrator. 


Step 5: Adberence to Values. As personnel continue 
to work for the organization, their behavior closely 
matches the underlying values of the culture. Identifica- 
tion with underlying values helps employees reconcile 
personal sacrifices caused by their membership in the 
organization. Personnel learn to accept the organization’s 
values and place their trust in the organization not to 
hurt them. For instance, school administrators work long 
hours on a multiplicity of fragmented tasks for which 
they sometimes receive little recognition from their 
superiors, subordinates, and the community. They 
sometimes endure ineffective school board members 
and supervisors and job assignments that are undesir- 
able and inconvenient. Identification with the common 
values of the organization allows these administrators 
to justify such personal sacrifices. 


Step 6: Reinforcing Folklore. Throughout the social- 
ization process, the organization exposes its members 
to rites and rituals, stories or myths, and heroes that 
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portray and reinforce the culture. For example, in one 
educational institution, the story is told of an admin- 
istrator who was fired because of his harsh handling 
of subordinates. The administrator had incorrectly be- 
lieved a myth that being “tough” with his subordinates 
would enhance himself in the eyes of his superiors. The 
organization deemed such managerial behavior to be 
inconsistent with its organizational philosophy of culti- 
vating good interpersonal relationships and high levels 
of morale and job satisfaction among all its employees. 


Step 7: Consistent Role Models. Those individuals who 
have performed well in the organization serve as role 
models to newcomers to the organization. By identifying 
these employees as symbolizing success, the organization 
encourages others to do likewise. Role models in strong- 
culture institutions can be thought of as one type of on- 
going staff development for all organizational members. 


Changing Organizational Culture 


To this point, we have discussed how organizational 
culture is created and maintained. Sometimes an 
organization determines that its culture needs to be 
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The Change Cycle of Organizational 
Culture 

Source: Adapted from Peter Frost et al., 
Reframing Organizational Culture (Thou- 
sand Oaks, CA: Sage, 1991). Copyright 
1991 by Sage Publications, Inc. Used by 
permission of the publisher. 


changed. The change cycle (see Figure 3-3) has the 
following components.!8 


External Enabling Conditions. Enabling conditions, 
if they exist, indicate that the environment will be 
supportive of culture change. Such conditions are 
in the external environment and impact the organization. 
In a school setting, examples include scarcity or 
abundance of students, stability or instability of the 
external environment, and resource concentration or 
dispersion. In combination, these external enabling 
conditions determine the degree of threat to the 
organization’s input sources (information, people, and 
materials) (see Figure 3-1). 


Internal Permitting Conditions. To increase the 
likelihood of organizational culture change, four 
internal permitting conditions must exist: (1) a surplus 
of change resources (administrative time and energy, 
financial resources, and the like that are available to 
the system beyond those needed for normal operating); 
(2) system readiness (willingness of most members to live 
with the anxiety that comes with anticipated uncertainty 


18Schein, Organizational Culture and Leadership. 





that is characteristic of change); (3) minimal coupling 
(coordination and integration of system components); 
and (4) change-agent power and leadership (the ability 
of administrators to envision alternative organizational 
futures). 


Precipitating Pressures. Four factors that precipitate 
organizational culture change include (1) atypical 
performance; (2) pressure exerted by stakeholders; 
(3) organizational growth or decrement in size, mem- 
bership heterogeneity, or structural complexity; and 
(4) real or perceived crises associated with environmental 
uncertainty. 


Triggering Events. Culture change usually begins in 
response to one or more triggering events. Examples 
include (1) environmental calamities or opportunities 
such as natural disasters, economic recession, innovations, 
or the discovery of new markets; (2) administrative 
crises such as a major shakeup of top administration, an 
inappropriate strategic decision, or a foolish expenditure; 
(3) external revolution such as mandated desegregation, 
PL101-476, Title IX, or the No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001; and (4) internal revolution such ag thé installation 
of a new administrative team within the organization. 


Cultural Visioning. Creating a vision of a new, more 
preferred organizational culture is a necessary step toward 
that culture’s formation. Leaders survey the beliefs, values, 
assumptions, and behaviors of the organization’s existing 
culture. They then seek to anticipate future conditions 
and create an image of the organization within that 
future. 


Culture Change Strategy. Once a new cultural vision 
exists, an organization needs a strategy to achieve that 
culture. Such a strategy outlines the general process of 
transforming the present culture into the new one. 


Culture Change Action Plans. A series of explicit 
action plans for the inducement, administration, and 
stabilization of change make a change strategy known. 
Inducement action planning involves stimulating 
organizational members to a change or countering 
resistance to change. Administrative action planning 
involves outlining interventions and mobilizing change 
agents. Stabilization action planning focuses on the 
institutionalization of culture change, that is, establishing 
the existence of the new culture as an accepted fact. 


Implementation of Interventions. An organization 
selects culture change interventions based on the 
ecology of a particular organization for each action- 
plan phase and the change agent’s competencies in 
implementing them. 
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Reformulation of Culture. When implemented, the 
intervention plans result in a reformulated culture. 

Any comprehensive program of organizational 
change involves an attempt to change the culture of the 
organization. 


Effects of Organizational Culture 


As noted earlier, the culture of an organization affects 
many administrative processes. Among these are 
motivation, leadership, decision making, communication, 
and change. Culture also affects an organization’s 
structural processes. The selection process, evaluation 
system, control system, and reward system must fit with 
the organization’s culture. In addition, culture has an 
influence on employee performance and organizational 
effectiveness. Administrators are evaluated on the basis 
of the results they achieve; therefore, the organization’s 
culture is an important concept because of the results 
it produces. 


Views of Excellence 


Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman, in their search 
for excellence in America’s best-run organizations, 
found culture to be closely tied to the success of those 
firms.!? From their research, they identified the follow- 
ing attributes that characterize excellent companies: 


A Bias Toward Action. The organization continually 
does, experiments, and tries. An example in a school set- 
ting might be implementing strategic planning to guide 
a school district’s mission and measure its results. 
Close to the Customer. The organization looks to the 
customer for direction in the formation of new prod- 
ucts, quality, and service. School districts that remain 
tuned-in to their clients’ (students’) needs while main- 
taining a close professional relationship with parents 
remain “close to the customer.” Different types of 
family and community involvement were found to dis- 
tinguish high-achieving schools from low-achieving 
schools.?° 


Autonomy and Entrepreneurship. The organization 
values and fosters risk taking and innovation. School 


19Peters and Waterman, In Search of Excellence. 


20Bulach, Lunenburg, and Potter, Creating a Culture for High- 
Performing Schools. 
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districts that encourage innovation and risk taking, while 
permitting some failure, have a philosophy of “autonomy 
and entrepreneurship.” Such systems can be character- 
ized as dynamic in that they are constantly attempting 
new ways of accomplishing school district goals. 


Productivity Through People. The organization dem- 
onstrates a belief in the their employees through shared 
decision making and encouragement of new ideas. This 
belief is reflected in the language used by the organiza- 
tion. The organization views the employee as extended 
family, and there is an absence of rigidity of command. 
Schools that manifest high levels of trust in subordi- 
nates, use participatory decision making, listen to and 
use members’ ideas, and show concern for the welfare 
of all employees are practicing “productivity through 
people.” 


Hands-On, Value-Driven Effort. The organization 
pays explicit attention to cultural values and devotes 
substantial effort to promoting and clarifying core 
values to employees. Strong-culture schools that 
emphasize high achievement levels for students and 
high performance and growth for faculty are practicing 
“hands-on, value-driven effort.” 


“Sticking to the Knitting.” The organization stays in 
businesses they know how to run. This success attribute 
can be applied to public schools. The public has thrust 
upon educators the myth that schools can correct all 
of society’s ills: the breakdown of the family, crime, 
racial strife, poverty, unemployment, drug abuse, child 
abuse, teenage pregnancy, and the like. It may be more 
accurate to say that more responsibility has been thrust 
upon the schools than they should accept; more results 
have been expected than they could possibly produce; 
and ih too many cases, schools have assumed more 
than they should.*! Put another way, schools have been 
programmed for failure, just as companies have failed 
who have expanded beyond their ability to compete in 
the marketplace. 


Simple Form, Lean Staff. The organization does not 
use complex matrix structures, and keeps corpo- 
rate staffs small. In the educational setting, this ap- 
proach resembles somewhat the concept of site-based 
management. 


Simultaneous Loose-Tight Properties. The organization 
exhibits both tight and loose couplings. It is tight 
about cultural values and loose or decentralized about 


1Fred C. Lunenburg and Beverly J. Irby, The Principalship 
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autonomy, providing individuals throughout the organi- 
zation room to perform. By following corporate world 
goals, schools can promote strong cultural values while 
providing people with the opportunity to grow and the 
flexibility to function within the school district’s belief 
system. 


Warren Bennis and Burt Nanus found that many 
organizations are overmanaged and underled. They 
ascertain that the leader should be concerned with the 
organization’s basic purpose and general direction.?2 
Time should be spent on doing the right thing: creating 
new ideas, new policies, and new methodologies. From 
the ninety leaders interviewed, they found the follow- 
ing leadership strategies: (1) attention through vision, 
(2) meaning through communication, (3) trust through 
positioning, and (4) deployment of self through posi- 
tive self-regard and positive thinking. In short, effective 
leaders communicate their vision for the organization 
and embody this vision by being reliable, persistent, 
relentless, and dedicated to the implementation of the 
vision. Effective leaders know their strengths and weak- 
nesses. They build on their strengths and compensate 
for their weaknesses. Their focus is on success. The 
word failure is rarely used; unsuccessful attempts are 
considered learning experiences. 


Theory Z 


William Ouchi examined high-producing companies 
in order to discover what, if anything, these firms had 
in common. To explain the success of these companies, 
Ouchi developed Theory Z.?? Theory Z is an extension 
of McGregor’s Theory X and Theory Y concepts (see 
Chapter 2). The principal difference is that McGregor’s 
Theory X and Theory Y formulation is an attempt to 
distinguish between the personal leadership styles of an 
individual supervisor, whereas Theory Z is concerned 
with the “culture of the whole organization.” That is, 
Theory Z is not concerned with the attitudes or behav- 
ior patterns of an individual supervisor but rather with 
the difference the organizational culture makes in the 
way the whole organization is put together and man- 
aged. Theory Z culture involves long-term employment, 
consensual decision making, individual responsibility, 


*2Warren Bennis and Burt Nanus, Leaders: The Strategies for 
Taking Charge (New York: HarperCollins, 2007). 


23William G. Ouchi, Theory Z: How American Business Can 
Meet the Japanese Challenge (New York: Avon Books, 1993). 
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slow evaluation and promotion, an informal control 
system with explicit measures of performance, mod- 
erately specialized career paths, and extensive com- 
mitment to all aspects of the employee’s life, including 
family.*4 

William Ouchi applied Theory Z to schools in 
the early 1980s. The features which apply to schools 
include trust, subtlety, and intimacy; shared control and 
decision making; training in planning, organizational 
processes, budgeting systems, and interpersonal skills; 
motivation through self-interest; rewards over the long 
run; and the importance of high-quality education.” 
Figure 3-4 depicts these concepts. 


Trust, Subtlety, and Intimacy According to Ouchi, 
no institution can exist without trust, subtlety, and 
intimacy. Trust in a school can only exist among people 
who understand that their objectives are compatible in 
the long run. The concept is based on the assumption 
that if you don’t understand what someone else does, 


Ibid. 


25William Ouchi, “Theory Z and the Schools,” School Admin- 
istrator, 39 (1982): 12-19. 
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if you don’t understand their language, their technology, 
and their problems, then you can’t possibly trust them. 
Trust can be developed only through intimate, profes- 
sional experience with someone else, including close 
interpersonal relations between students and students, 
teachers and students, teachers and teachers, adminis- 
trators and teachers, and administrators and students. 


Shared Control and Decision Making School 
administrators must spend adequate time discussing 
with students, teachers, parents, and the community the 
objectives of the schools and how the schools are run. 
School leaders must understand the incentive system 
available to personnel in their careers and help them to 
rationalize these incentives so that they can trust them. 
Then, administrators can invite subordinates to share 
control, which provides stakeholders with input into 
decisions that will affect the way they perform their 
responsibilities. 


Skills Training The concept of quality circles, also 
called learning teams or cooperative learning groups, 
is advocated. Quality circles consist of small groups of 
employees who meet regularly to discuss the way they 
do their jobs and to recommend changes. The purpose 
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is to yield a group-based suggestion system for solving 
problems and improving the quality of the system.”° This 
requires a period of training to increase participation, 
consensus in decisions, and shared control. The train- 
ing is directed toward getting to know the organization: 
its objectives, problems, and overall resources. Specifi- 
cally, teachers and other nonadministrative personnel 
are trained in planning, organizational processes 
(motivation, leadership, decision making, communica- 
tion, and change), the system’s budgetary process, group 
dynamics, and many of the school administrator’s day- 
to-day activities to which teachers are rarely exposed. 
The training is designed to create a culture that lends 
itself to openness, trust, and employee involvement. 


Motivation Through Self-Interest Ouchi believes 
that there is only one form of interest—self-interest. If 
you cannot create a setting in which people are permit- 
ted to naturally do what seems desirable to them—to 
satisfy their self-interest—then you are always fight- 
ing, constraining, holding back, and can never have 
high commitment nor high productivity. In the The- 
ory Z organization, because people have participated 
in shaping the goals and objectives of the system, you 
can say to people, “Do what comes naturally; do what 
you prefer to do, because we have agreed that those 
things you choose to do are simultaneously good for 
the institution.”?7 


Equitable Reward System An organizational 
memory is essential. Some key person must remember 
who has gone the extra mile, who is committed, and 
who has put in extra time; this person must ensure that 
those efforts are recognized and rewarded. According to 
Ouchi, if there is that kind of organizational memory, 
then people will have confidence that as long as they 
do what is right, there will be equity in the end. They 
therefore lose whatever incentives they might have to 
be selfish, narrow-minded, or short-sighted. What does 
Ouchi say about the lockstep salary schedules preva- 
lent in most school districts? He deems it necessary 
that schools disassemble the currently bureaucratical 
approach to evaluation, promotion, and pay. 


Quality Education One of the greatest assets any 
country has in developing its social health and its 


26John J. Bonstingl, Schools of Quality (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Corwin Press, 2001). 


27Quchi, “Theory Zand the Schools,” p. 14. 


economic health is its school systems. High-quality 
education leads to an educated workforce, thereby 
increasing economic capital in the improved country. 
An enlightened citizenry is important to the welfare of 
a nation. 


A Typology of Organizational Culture 


Carl Steinhoff and Robert Owens developed a frame- 
work that suggests four distinctive culture phenotypes 
likely to be found in public schools.?8 These phenotypes 
are clearly describable and differentiated from one 
another in terms of the metaphorical language elicited 
from school participants. 

Unlike most students of organizational culture, the 
researchers examined the culture of schools by survey 
methods rather than by using the more typical ethno- 
graphic approach. To support this methodology, Owens 
found in conducting a long-term ethnographic study of 
a senior high school that a culture assessment instru- 
ment could have been valuable in that study.” 

Consistent with survey research methods, the 
researchers drew upon the literature to develop a theory 
of organizational culture.*° As discussed earlier, the theory 
posits that organizational culture is the root metaphor of 
an organization. That is, “the culture of an organization 
does not merely describe what an organization is like, it 
describes the essence of the organization itself.”31 With 
this concept as an organizer, the researchers developed 
a taxonomic structure of organizational culture. The 
resulting taxonomy has six interlocking dimensions 
that define the culture of a school: (1) the history of 
the organization; (2) values and beliefs of the organiza- 
tion; (3) myths and stories that explain the organization; 
(4) cultural norms of the organization; (5) traditions, 
rituals, and ceremonies characteristic of the organiza- 
tion; and (6) heroes and heroines of the organization. 


8Carl R. Steinhoff and Robert G. Owens, “The Organizational 
Culture Assessment Inventory: A Metaphorical Analysis in 
Educational Settings,” Journal of Educational Administration, 
27 (1989): 17-23. 

9Robert G. Owens, “The Leadership of Educational Clans,” in 
L. T. Sheive and M. B. Schoenheit (eds.), Leadership: Examin- 
ing the Elusive (Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1987). 


39Steinhoff and Owens, “The Organizational Culture Assessment 
Inventory.” 


31§teinhoff and Owens, “The Organizational Culture Assessment 
Inventory,” p. 18. 


Based on the taxonomy of organizational culture, 
Steinhoff and Owens constructed the Organizational 
Culture Assessment Inventory (OCAI) that, when taken 
as a whole, represents the consensual press, that is, the 
root metaphor perceived by organizational participants. 
“Culture as root metaphor promotes a view of organi- 
zations as expressive forms, manifestations of human 
consciousness.”>* These metaphors serve to illuminate 
the perceptual reality of the respondents and there- 
fore serve as the basis on which they set goals, make 
commitments, and execute plans. 


School Culture Phenotypes After several revisions 
of the initial form of the OCAI, the final version was 
validated in pilot studies of teachers, principals, and 
central office administrators in forty-seven elementary 
and secondary schools. The responses were sorted on 
the basis of school metaphor to establish metaphorical 
themes prevalent among the three groups. Data analysis 
produced four distinctive phenotypes of school culture, 
each of which can be described in terms of its meta- 
phorical content.*? 


Family Culture This school can be described using 
metaphors such as family, home, or team. The principal 
in this school can be described as a parent (strong or 
weak), nurturer, friend, sibling, or coach. In this school, 
“concern for each other is important as well as having 
a commitment to students above and beyond the call 
of duty.” Everyone should be willing to be a part of the 
family and pull their own weight. The school as family 
then is nurturing and friendly, often cooperative and 
protective, to which members are alternately submissive 
and rebellious—leaning on the shoulders, or bosom, of 
someone who has their best interests at heart. 


Machine Culture This school can be described using 
the metaphor of the machine. Metaphors for the school 
include well-oiled machines, political machines, bee- 
hives of activity, or rusty machines. Metaphors for the 
principal range from workaholic, Paul Bunyan, and 
The General to Charlie Brown and the slug. The school 
as machine then is viewed purely in instrumental terms. 
The driving force appears to come from the structure of 


2Tbid. 


33To preserve the metaphorical content used to describe the 
four culture phenotypes, we have quoted liberally from 
Steinhoff and Owens, “The Organizational Culture Assessment 
Inventory.” 
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the organization itself, and administrators are described 
in terms of their varying ability to provide maintenance 
inputs. The social structure of these schools is tightly 
woven; however, unlike those of the family culture, its 
mission is protection rather than warmth. The school is 
a machine teachers use to accomplish work. 


Cabaret Culture Metaphors such as a circus, a 
Broadway show, a banquet, or a well-choreographed 
ballet performed by well-appreciated artists describe 
this school. The principal is seen as a master of cere- 
monies, a tightrope walker, and a ring master. Teachers 
in these schools experience many of the same group- 
binding social activities as do their colleagues in the 
family culture school. The essential difference is that, in 
this culture, relationships center on performances and 
the reactions of the audience. There is great pride in the 
artistic and intellectual quality of one’s teaching, which 
is carried out under the watchful eye of the maestro. 
At the cabaret the show must go on! 


“Little Shop of Horrors” Culture This school can be 
described as an unpredictable, tension-filled nightmare 
having the characteristics of a war zone or revolution. 
“One never knows whose head will roll next.” Teach- 
ers report their schools as closed boxes or prisons. The 
principal is a self-cleansing statue ready to offer up a 
sacrifice if it will maintain his position. In general, ad- 
ministrators in this school are seen as individuals whose 
main function is to keep things smoothed over. Others 
have a Napoleon complex that promotes dominance 
and control or Jekyll-Hyde personalities that promote 
a walking-on-eggs style of adaptive behavior among 
faculty. Unlike the family and cabaret cultures, teach- 
ers in this school lead isolated lives; there is little social 
activity. For example, written requests are often needed 
to hold any social activity—even for special occasions 
like Thanksgiving. One is expected to conform and to 
smile when appropriate. Verbal abuse among faculty is 
common, and closeness seems to be melting away. This 
culture is cold, hostile, and paranoid. “Almost anything 
can get you—and it often does.” 

Steinhoff and Owens’s school culture phenotypes 
resemble somewhat the cultures delineated by Peters 
and Waterman.*4 With increasing emphasis in the lit- 
erature for school administrators to become managers 
of culture, typologies such as these can be useful in ex- 
amining the culture of school organizations. Moreover, 





34Peters and Waterman, In Search of Excellence. 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 





Steinhoff and Owens’s OCAI appears to be a valid and 
reliable device to provide researchers and practitioners 
with a rich source of imagery not found in conven- 
tional instruments designed to measure organizational 
environments. 


Organizational Climate 


Organizational climate is the total environmental quality 
within an organization. It may refer to the environment 
within a school department, a school building, or a 
school district. Organizational climate can be expressed 
by such adjectives as open, bustling, warm, easygoing, 
informal, cold, impersonal, hostile, rigid, and closed. 
Theorists refer to organizational culture and climate 
as overlapping concepts.*5 Organizational culture has 
its roots in sociology and anthropology, whereas or- 
ganizational climate is rooted in psychology. Recent 
attention to school effectiveness and organizational 
cultures has reemphasized the importance of organiza- 
tional climate. Organizational climate has been studied 
with a multitude of variables, methodologies, theories, 
and models, resulting in a substantial body of research. 
Studies of organizational climate have been shown to 
contain elements of leadership, motivation, and job 
satisfaction.>° For example, in one comprehensive review 


35John B. Miner, Organizational Behavior 3: Historical 
Origins, Theoretical Foundations, and the Future (New York: 
M. E. Sharpe, 2006). 


36Cecil G. Miskel and Rodney Ogawa, “Work Motivation, Job 
Satisfaction, and Climate,” N. J. Boyan (ed.), Handbook of 
Research on Educational Administration (New York: Longman, 
1988), pp. 278-304. 


of organizational climate studies, these elements have 
been linked with climate.3” 

We discuss four well-known constructs for con- 
ceptualizing organizational climate in schools: Halpin 
and Croft’s concept of open and closed climates; Hoy 
and Tarter’s organizational health construct; NASSP’s 
Comprehensive Assessment of School Environments; 
and Willower, Eidell, and Hoy’s concepts of pupil 
control ideology. 


Open and Closed Climates 


Andrew Halpin and Don Croft postulate a conceptual 
continuum that extends from open to closed climates. 
Their observations of how schools differ provided the 
major impetus for their research into organizational 
climate.?® Halpin notes: “Anyone who visits more 
than a few schools notes quickly how schools differ 
from each other in their ‘feel.’” And as one moves from 
school to school, “one finds that each appears to have 
a ‘personality’ that we describe here as the ‘organiza- 
tional climate’ of the school. Analogously, personality is 
to the individual what organizational climate is to the 
organization.”°? 


37Wayne K. Hoy and Cecil G. Miskel, Educational Admin- 
istration: Theory, Research, and Practice, 8th ed. (Boston: 
McGraw-Hill, 2008). 


38Andrew W. Halpin and Don B. Croft, The Organizational 
Climate of Schools (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963). 


3°Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in Administration 
(New York: Macmillan, 1966), p. 131. 
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Table 3-1 The OCD®@ Subtests 





Intensity Scale? 
Characteristics Open Closed 
Teacher's Behavior 
Disengagement indicates that teachers do not work well together. They pull : - ++ 
in different directions with respect to the task; they gripe and bicker among 
themselves. 
Hindrance refers to teachers’ feelings that the principal burdens them with - + 


routine duties, committee demands, and other requirements, which teachers 


construe as unnecessary busywork. 


Esprit refers to morale. Teachers feel that their social needs are being satisfied ++ — 


while enjoying a sense of accomplishment in their job. 


Intimacy refers to teachers’ enjoyment of friendly social relations with each other. + + 


Principal's Behavior 


Aloofness refers to formal and impersonal principal behavior, the principal goes - + 


by the book and maintains social distance from the teachers. 


Production emphasis refers to behavior that is characterized by close ~ + 
supervision of the staff. The principal is highly directive and task oriented. 


Thrust refers to behavior in which an attempt to “move the school” is made ++ - 


through the example that the principal sets for teachers. 


Consideration refers to behavior that is characterized by an inclination to treat + - 
teachers humanly’ to try to do a little something extra for them in human terms. 


244 Very high emphasis; + high emphasis; - low emphasis; -- very low emphasis. 
Source: Adapted from Andrew W. Halpin, Theory and Research in Administration (New York: Macmillan, 1966), pp. 150-151. 


The instrument that Halpin and Croft constructed is 
the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire 
(OCDQ). It contains sixty-four Likert-type items that 
are assigned to eight subtests delineated by factor- 
analytic methods. Four subtests pertain primarily to 
characteristics of the group, as a group, and the other 
four to characteristics of the principal as a leader. From 
the scores of these eight subtests, they then constructed 
for each school a profile, which determines the rela- 
tive position of the school on the open-to-closed con- 
tinuum.” Table 3-1 presents the eight subtests together 
with the open-to-closed intensity scale. 

As Table 3-1 shows, the open-climate school is low 
in disengagement, low in hindrance, very high in esprit, 
high in intimacy, low in aloofness, low in production 
emphasis, very high in thrust, and high in consider- 
ation. The closed-climate school is depicted as very high 
in disengagement, high in hindrance, very low in esprit, 


40Halpin and Croft, The Organizational Climate of Schools. 


high in intimacy, high in aloofness, high in production 
emphasis, low in thrust, and low in consideration. 

Using this information, we can sketch a behavioral 
picture of each climate. Composites for the two 
extremes of the climate continuum, the open and closed 
climates, are described next. 


Open Climate An energetic, lively organization that 
is moving toward its goals and that provides satisfac- 
tion for group members’ social needs describes the 
open climate. Leadership acts emerge easily and appro- 
priately from both the group and the leader. Members 
are preoccupied disproportionately with neither task- 
achievement nor social-needs satisfaction; satisfaction 
on both counts seems to be obtained easily and almost 
effortlessly. The main characteristic of this climate is 
the “authenticity” of the behavior that occurs among 
all members. 


Closed Climate A high degree of apathy on the part 
of all members of the organization characterizes the 
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closed climate. The organization is not “moving”; esprit 
is low because group members secure neither social- 
needs satisfaction nor task-achievement satisfaction. 
Members’ behavior can be construed as inauthentic; 
indeed, the organization seems to be stagnant. 

The OCDQ has had tremendous heuristic value and 
has promoted a broad-based interest in school climate 
within elementary and secondary schools.*! Two 
revised versions of the OCDQ were developed recently: 
one for elementary schools—the OCDQ—RE—and one 
for secondary schools—the OCDQ-RS.** 

The overwhelming majority of studies on school 
climate focus on adults in the form of teachers and 
principal-teacher relations. However, in recent years, 
the emphasis in climate has shifted from a management 
orientation to a focus on students.*? The three school 
climate constructs, which we now discuss, are examples 
of avenues of research in this tradition. 


Healthy and Sick Schools 


Another instrument to assess the climate of the school 
is the Organizational Health Inventory (OHI) devel- 
oped by Wayne Hoy and John Tarter.*4 Whereas the 
OCDQ examines the openness/closedness of teacher- 
teacher and principal-teacher interactions, the OHI 
describes the health of the interpersonal relations in 
schools among students, teachers, administrators, and 
community members. 

Hoy and Tarter conceptualize organizational health 
at three levels: institutional, administrative, and teacher. 
The institutional level connects the school with its 
environment. The administrative level controls the internal 
managerial function of the organization. The teacher 


41Miskel and Ogawa, “Work Motivation, Job Satisfaction, and 
Climate.” 


42Wayne K. Hoy and Sharon I. Clover, “Elementary 
School Climate: A Revision of the OCDQ,” Educational 
Administration Quarterly, 22 (1986): 93-110; Robert B. 
Kottkamp, John A. Mulhern, and Wayne K. Hoy, “Secondary 
School Climate: A Revision of the OCDQ,” Educational 
Administration Quarterly, 23 (1987): 31-48. 


43Thomas J. Sergiovanni and Robert J. Starratt, Supervision: 
A Redefinition, 8th ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2006). 


44Wayne K. Hoy and C. John Tarter, The Road to Open and 
Healthy Schools: A Handbook for Change, Elementary and 
Middle School Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 
1997); The Road to Open and Healthy Schools: A Handbook 
for Change, Middle and Secondary School Edition (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 1997). 


level is concerned with the teaching and learning 
process. A healthy school is one that keeps the institu- 
tional, administrative, and teacher levels in harmony, 
meets functional needs and successfully copes with dis- 
ruptive external forces, and directs its energies toward 
school goals. 

Three versions of the instrument-were developed: 
one for elementary schools (the OHI-E), one for middle 
schools (the OHI-M), and one for secondary schools 
(the OHI-S). The elementary, middle, and second- 
ary school versions of the OHI contain five, six, and 
seven subtests and thirty-seven, forty-five, and forty- 
four items, respectively, in a four-point, Likert-type for- 
mat.*> The subtests of the OHI-M are summarized in 
Table 3-2. Brief descriptions of the healthy and sick 
school follow.*¢ 


Healthy School A healthy school is characterized by 
student, teacher, and principal behavior that is harmo- 
nious and works toward instructional success. Teachers 
like their colleagues, their school, their job, and their 
students (high teacher affiliation), and they are driven 
by a quest for academic excellence. Teachers believe in 
themselves and their students; consequently, they set 
high but achievable goals. The learning environment 
is serious and orderly, and students work hard and 
respect others who do well academically (high academic 
emphasis). Principal behavior is also healthy—that is, 
friendly, open, egalitarian, and supportive. Such prin- 
cipals expect the best from teachers (high collegial 
leadership). Principals get teachers the resources they 
need to do the job (high resource support) and are also 
influential with superiors (high principal influence); they 
go to bat for their teachers. Finally, a healthy school has 
high institutional integrity; teachers are protected from 
unreasonable and hostile outside forces. 


Sick School A sick school is vulnerable to destructive 
outside forces. Teachers and administrators are bom- 
barded by unreasonable parental demands, and the 
school is buffeted by the whims of the public (low 
institutional integrity). The school lacks an effective 
principal. The principal provides little direction or 
structure, exhibits scant encouragement for teachers 


‘STbid. 


46Wayne K. Hoy and C. John Tarter, The Road to Open and 
Healthy Schools: A Handbook for Change, Elementary and 
Middle School Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 
1997). 
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Table 3-2 The OHI-M Subtests 


Characteristics 


Institutional integrity is the degree to which the school can cope with its environment in a way that maintains the educational 
integrity of its programs. Teachers are protected from unreasonable community and parental demands. 





Administrative Level 

Collegial leadership is principal behavior that is friendly, supportive, open, and guided by norms of equality. At the same time, 
the principal sets the tone for high performance by letting people know what is expected of them. 

Principal influence is the principal's ability to influence the actions of superiors. Influential principals are persuasive with 
superiors, get additional consideration, and proceed relatively unimpeded by the hierarchy. 

Resource support is the extent to which classroom supplies and instructional materials are readily available; in fact, even 
extra materials are supplied if requested. : 


Teacher Level 

Teacher affiliation is a sense of friendliness and strong affiliation with the school. Teachers feel good about each other. their job, 
and their students. They are committed fo both their students and their colleagues and accomplish their jobs with enthusiasm. 
Academic emphasis is the extent to which the school is driven by a quest for academic excellence. High but achievable 


academic goals are set for students, the learning environment is orderly and serious, teachers believe in their students’ ability 
to achieve, and students work hard and respect those who do well academically. 


Source: Adapted from Wayne K. Hoy and C. John Tarter, The Road to Open and Healthy Schools: A Handbook for Change, Elementary 
and Middle School Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 1997), pp. 58-59. 


(low collegial leadership), and has negligible clout with 
superiors (low influence). Teachers don’t like their 
colleagues or their jobs. They act aloof, suspicious, 
and defensive (low teacher affiliation). Instructional 
materials, supplies, and supplementary materials are not 
available when needed (low resource support). Finally, 
there is minimal press for academic excellence. Neither 
teachers nor students take academic life seriously; in 
fact, academically oriented students are ridiculed by 
their peers and viewed by their teachers as threats (low 
academic emphasis). 


Comprehensive Assessment of 
School Environments (CASE) 


The National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals (NASSP) named a task force to investigate the cur- 
rent literature and measures of school climate. After an 
extensive review of the literature, the task force found 
that most existing definitions of climate were unclear, 
that many climate studies were based on one stake- 
holder group (usually teachers), that climate and sat- 
isfaction measures were frequently confused, and that 
measures with good psychometric properties were 
scarce and rarely used by practitioners. 

The task force formulated a general model depicting 
the contextual, input, mediating, and outcome variables 


of school environments (see Figure 3-5). Assumptions 
accepted in the formulation of the model were as 
follows: 


= Climate and satisfaction are distinct but related 
concepts. 


= Climate does not define effectiveness; it only 
predicts it. 


= Student outcomes (cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor) and efficiency data (cost) are the 
most appropriate measures of school effectiveness. 


The model of the school environment developed by 
the NASSP task force goes beyond a simple consider- 
ation of school climate to encompass a full range of 
inputs and outputs to the process of school improve- 
ment. As Figure 3-5 shows, perceptions of climate held 
by stakeholder groups (students, teachers, parents) are 
mediating variables—influencing factors—not outcome 
measures. Teacher and parent satisfaction are input 
variables. Student satisfaction is both a mediating vari- 
able and an outcome measure; it both influences school 
success and corroborates it. 


The Instruments The Comprehensive Assessment of 
School Environments (CASE) battery consists of four 
survey instruments: the NASSP School Climate Survey, 
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Source: James W. Keefe and Eugene R. Howard, “Redesigning Schools for the 
New Century: A Systems Approach,” NASSP 1997. Used by permission. 


which is designed to elicit responses from all major 
stakeholder groups (students, teachers, parents), and 
three separate NASSP Satisfaction Surveys, one for each 
of the three major stakeholder groups. 

The NASSP survey instruments were validated in 
national pilot and normative studies of 1500 teachers, 
14,600 students, and 4400 parents. Each survey has 
eight to ten subscales touching on all important aspects 
of the school environment. Computer scoring programs 
provide separate climate and satisfaction profiles for 
each school.*” 


47NASSP Task Force, Comprehensive Assessment of School 
Environments: Examiner’s Manual (Reston, VA: National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1987). 


The NASSP School Climate Survey collects and mea- 
sures data about perceptions on the following subscales: 


= Teacher-student relationships: The quality of the 
interpersonal and professional relationships between 
teachers and students. 


= Security and maintenance: The quality of maintenance 
and the degree of security people feel at the school. 


= Administration: The degree to which school adminis- 
trators are effective in communicating with different 
role groups and in setting high performance expecta- 
tions for teachers and students. 


u Student academic orientation: Student attention to 
task and concern for achievement at school. 


= Student behavioral values: Student self-discipline and 
tolerance for others. 


a Guidance: The quality of academic and career 
guidance and personal counseling services available 
to students. 


= Student-peer relationships: Students’ care and respect 
for one another and their mutual cooperation. 


a Parent and community school relationships: The 
amount and quality of involvement in the school of 
parents and other community members. 


a Instructional management: The efficiency and 
effectiveness of teacher classroom organization and 
use of classroom time. 


= Student activities: Opportunities for and actual par- 
ticipation of students in school-sponsored activities. 


The NASSP survey instruments have been developed 
as measures within a CASE battery based on the task- 
force model (see Figure 3-5). The instruments can be 
used singly or in any combination, but the task force 
encourages their use within the context of the entire 
model. The principal aim of the measures and procedures 
of the CASE model is to foster school improvement. 
The CASE data may also be useful in preparing school 
reports required by state or regional accrediting agen- 
cies. Outcomes-based evaluation for school accredi- 
tation is gaining support and acceptance from several 
accrediting bodies.** The CASE battery permits the or- 
ganization and monitoring of outcomes-based data. 

The CASE organizational climate variables imply 
that most schools are not as effective as they might 
be. Because effectiveness is a continuum, schools can 
always improve their performance. Unfortunately, 
schools are not easy to change. Schools that somehow 
manage to produce achievement levels higher than that 
predicted by the socioeconomic composition of the 
school and community are by definition exceptions. If 
becoming an effective school were easy, such schools 
would be the rule rather than the atypical extreme. 
Nevertheless, there are a number of other identifiable 
characteristics that can be used to measure school 
quality. (See Administrative Advice 3-2.) 


Pupil Control Ideology 


Another method of conceptualizing organizational 
climate is in terms of the attitudes toward students 
and the behavior faculty use to control them. Willard 
Waller was one of the first to underscore the saliency 


8Ibid. 
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of pupil control in the organizational life of public 
schools.4? Moreover, according to nearly four decades 
of annual Gallup polls, pupil control remains a key 
concern of teachers, administrators, and citizens.°° In 
fact, a teacher’s inability to control students effectively 
is a major source of dissatisfaction for many of today’s 
teachers.*! 

The importance of pupil control in schools is not 
surprising. Schools are people-developing or people- 
changing institutions. The objective of the school as a 
social institution is to achieve major changes in the child. 
These changes are not restricted to cognitive behavior 
(learning) but include a wide range of social, emotional, 
physical, and, in some cases, moral behavior.°* Orga- 
nizations that achieve or attempt to achieve the most 
thoroughgoing change are performing functions crucial 
to the maintenance of social control. 

Furthermore, schools accept as conscripted clients 
all those who legally must attend. That is, neither the 
organization (school) nor the client (student) exercises 
choice concerning participation in the relationship.*? 
The mandatory nature of the pupil’s participation 
suggests that schools are dealing with clients whose 
motivations and desires for the school’s services cannot 
be assumed. It seems reasonable that pupil control 
would be a major concern. 

Evidence to support the prominence of pupil control 
in schools is provided by a field study of a junior high 
school in which the researchers indicated that pupil 
control was the “integrative theme” that pervaded the 
culture of the school.** This study eventually led to the 


Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New York: Wiley, 
1932). 


S°Alex Gallup, The Gallup Poll Cumulative Index: Public 
Opinion, 1968-2008 (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 
2009). 


5!Lunenburg and Irby, The Principalship. 


52Charles E. Bidwell, “The School as a Formal Organization,” 
in J. G. March (ed.), Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 972-1022. 


$3Richard O. Carlson, “Environmental Constraints and Orga- 
nizational Consequences: The Public School and Its Clients,” 
in D. E. Griffiths (ed.), Behavioral Science and Educational 
Administration (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), 
pp. 262-276. 

54Donald Willower and Ronald Jones, “Control in an 
Educational Organization,” in J. Raths, J. Pancella, and J. Van 
Ness (eds.), Studying Teaching (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 1967), pp. 424-428. 
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Characteristics to Measure School Qua’ 
The quality of a school is the result of a number of fa 
Possessing a majority of these characteristics can be « 


" High Expectations for All. The school adopts the 
philosophy that all students, if motivated and 
provided adequate opportunities, can learn 
important, challenging, and interesting content. 
Important knowledge is no longer for an elite. It is for 
all students, regardless of their social circumstances 
or career aspirations. 


= Responsiveness to Student Diversity. Educators 
view the increasing cultural, linguistic, and socio- 
economic diversity of the student population as 
an opportunity as well as a challenge. Curriculum 
content and pedagogical approaches are built on 
and are respectful of this diversity. 


= Emphasis on Active Learning. Students spend far 
less time passively receiving knowledge. They 
spend far more time—sometimes individually, often 
in groups—doing, experimenting, and discovering 
knowledge and understanding for themselves. 

= Essential Curriculum. Schools select the most 
important concepts and skills to emphasize, so that 
they can concentrate on the quality of understanding 
rather than on the quantity of information presented. 
Students acquire the tools to add to their knowledge 
independently. 


= Diverse Pedagogy. Educators employ more diverse 
and more balanced kinds of teaching and learning 
experiences to implement curricula. This will require 


development of the construct of pupil control ideology 
as a school climate descriptor. The conceptualization 
of pupil control and the research initiated by Donald 
Willower, Terry Eidell, and Wayne Hoy at Pennsylvania 
State University have permitted some of the first steps 
toward a systematic analysis of pupil control in the 
school.°5 


**Donald J. Willower, Terry L. Eidell, and Wayne K. Hoy, The 


School and Pupil Control Ideology, rev. ed. (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Studies Monograph No. 24 
1973). 
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new kinds of teacher training and staff development 
for teachers and administrators. 


"= Time as a Learning Resource. School time is 
organized around learning, instead of the other 
way around. Teacher and administrator needs are 
secondary to the needs of learners. The typical 
fifty-minute, seven period day may need to be 
restructured to fit the curricula content. 

= Authentic Assessment: The type of assessment 
employed means there will be increased use of 
performance as a means of assessment. Educators 
as well as students are held accountable for 
what students can do instead of relying solely on 
standardized test results. 


"= Heterogeneous Grouping. Schools have ended track- 
ing and have reduced ability grouping. 

= Cooperative Learning. Students engage in far less 
competitive learning. In heterogeneous groups, they 
work democratically and collaboratively. 

= Technology as a Tool. Computers, videodiscs, 
satellite TV, and other technologies are viewed as 


resources to enhance learning, not as symbols of 
excellence or innovation. 


Source: Adapted from Fred C. Lunenburg, “The Urban Superintendent’s 
Role in School Reform,” Education and Urban Society, 25 (1992): 
37-38. Used by permission. 


Willower and his colleagues postulate pupil control 
along a humanistic to custodial continuum. These terms 
refer to contrasting types of individual ideology and the 
types of school organization that they seek to rationalize 


and justify. Prototypes of humanistic and custodial schools 
are presented next.°¢ 


The Humanistic School The model for humanis- 
tic control orientation is an educational community in 
which students learn through cooperative interaction 





S6Tbid. 


and experience. In this model, learning and behavior are 
viewed in psychological and sociological terms rather than 
moralistic ones. Learning is viewed as an engagement in 
worthwhile activity rather than the passive absorption of 
facts. The withdrawn student is seen as a problem equal 
to that of the troublesome one. Self-discipline is sub- 
stituted for strict teacher control. The humanistic orien- 
tation leads teachers to desire a democratic atmosphere 
with its attendant flexibility in status and rules, sensi- 
tivity to others, open communication, and increased 
student self-determination. Both teachers and pupils 
are willing to act on their own volition and to accept 
responsibility for their actions. 


The Custodial Schoo! The prototype of custo- 
dial control orientation is the traditional school that 
often provides a rigid and highly controlled setting 
concerned with the maintenance of order. Students 
are generally stereotyped in terms of their appear- 
ance, their behavior, and their parents’ social status. 
Teachers who have a custodial orientation tend to 
conceive of the school as an autocratic organization 
with a well-defined pupil-teacher status hierarchy. 
Furthermore, teachers are predisposed to view the 
flow of power and communication as unilateral and 
as downward where students must accept the decisions 
of teachers without question. Teachers do not attempt 
to understand student behavior but, instead, view it 
in moralistic terms. Student misbehavior is taken as a 
personal affront; students are perceived as irresponsi- 
ble and undisciplined persons who must be controlled 
through punitive sanctions. Impersonality, pessimism, 
and “watchful mistrust” imbue the atmosphere of the 
custodial school. 

To operationalize pupil control ideology along a 
humanistic-custodial continuum, the Pupil Control 
Ideology form (PCI) was developed and field tested.°” 
The PCI consists of twenty Likert-type items. Examples 
of items are: “Beginning teachers are not likely to main- 
tain strict enough control over their pupils,” “Pupils 
can be trusted to work together without supervision,” 
and “It is often necessary to remind pupils that their 
status in school differs from that of teachers.” Re- 
sponses are made on a five-point scale in a strongly 
agree to strongly disagree format. The scoring range 
is 20 to 100; the higher the score, the more custodial 
the ideology of the respondent. Pooled scores represent 


57 Thid. 
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the pupil control ideology of the school. The reliability 
and validity of the instrument have been reported in 
numerous studies.* 


Pupil Control Ideology: A School Climate 
Descriptor Each school appears to have a prevailing 
pupil control ideology that influences its members. For 
instance, pupil control ideology is a school characteristic 
that affects the values of new teachers coming into a 
school. They are heavily influenced by the prevailing 
climate. Studies show how student teachers and 
neophyte teachers gradually shift from very humanistic 
values proselytized by teacher education staffs to more 
prevalent values held by teachers in the schools.5? 

One study found that pupil control ideology was a 
fruitful measure of the climate of the school; humanism 
in school pupil control ideology was associated with 
openness in organizational climate.® Another study 
tested further the utility of the humanistic-custodial con- 
struct as a predictor of school climate. To determine the 
openness of the climate of the fifty-three-school sample, 
Fred Lunenburg used three organizational climate sub- 
tests of the OCDQ (esprit, thrust, and disengagement) 
to compare the most humanistic schools and the most 
custodial schools in terms of their climate-openness 
scores.®! There were no surprises. Schools with cus- 
todial pupil control ideologies had significantly lower 
esprit and thrust scores and significantly higher disen- 
gagement scores. That is, custodial schools as compared 
to humanistic schools appear to have (1) teachers who 
have low morale, reflecting low job satisfaction with 
respect to both task achievement and social needs sat- 
isfaction; (2) principals who are ineffective in directing 
the activities of teachers through personal example; and 
(3) teachers who do not work well together, resulting 
in minimal group achievement. 





58John S. Packard, “The Pupil Control Studies,” in N. J. Boyan 
(ed.), Handbook of Research on Educational Administration 
(New York: Longman, 1988), pp. 185-207. 


59Fred C. Lunenburg, “The Influence of Experience on the 

Student Teacher,” High School Journal, 69 (1986): 214-217; 

Wayne K. Hoy and Richard Rees, “The Bureaucratic Socializa” 
tion of Student Teachers,” Journal of Teacher Education, 28 

(1977): 23-26. 


60Fred C. Lunenburg and Robert R. O’Reilly, “Personal and 
Organizational Influence on Pupil Control Ideology,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, 42 (1974): 31-35. 

61Fred C. Lunenburg, Pupil Control in Schools: Individual and 
Organizational Correlates (Lexington, MA: Ginn, 1984). 
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PRO CON 


Recognizing Excellent Schools 


In the past decade, more and more attention has been given to informing the public about 
the state of the schools. Schools are rated nationally, statewide, and locally. Poor schools 
receive attention, and, frequently, additional resources to spur their development. Excellent 
schools receive recognition through such awards as the National merit Schools, which are 
recognized annually at a ceremony in the Rose Garden of the White House. 


Question: When excellent schools are recognized, is it an incentive for those schools to 
maintain excellence and for other schools to strive for excellence? 


Arguments PRO 


1. When an outstanding school is recognized by 
the President of the United States, it receives the 
recognition it deserves. Communities, parents, 
children, and educators are proud. Everyone wins. 


. The possibility of national recognition for excellence 
will spur mediocre schools to positive action. 


. Competition is part of U.S. culture. We recognize 
outstanding athletes, actors, musicians, poets, car 
salespersons, and school superintendents. Why not 
excellent schools? 


. Although we know excellence when we see it, we 
have not developed yet a national image of excellent 
public schooling. An award will force us to identify 
more and better indicators of excellence. Excellence 
will be pursued more easily by all schools when 
a clearer picture of it emerges. 


. Principals are key figures in school effectiveness. 
Excellent schools do not happen by accident. 
They are led by strong leaders with clear vision. 
Such principals deserve rewards and career 
advancement. 


Two researchers developed and tested hypotheses 
concerning relationships among pupil control ideology, 
pupil control! behavior, and the quality of school life. 
The hypotheses, tested in 239 elementary and second- 
ary school classrooms in five school districts, were 
confirmed. Custodialism in pupil control ideology and 


©2Fred C. Lunenburg and Linda J. Schmidt, “Pupil Control 
Ideology, Pupil Control Behavior, and the Quality of School 
Life,” Journal of Research and Development in Education, 22 
(1989): 36-44. 


Arguments CON 


1. Those who are recognized as excellent are not 
necessarily the best. The application process is so 
demanding and redundant that many have chosen 
to put their energies into other efforts. 


. The majority of schools do not have the resources 
to achieve excellence. The recognition that a few 
receive will be a disincentive for the many. 


. Competition among schools can have negative 
effects. People in the winning schools develop 
an unrealistic sense of worth; once they are 
recognized, some people will rest on their laurels. 


. Principals and teachers will put their energies into 
meeting the criteria identified by the award rather 
than dealing with other areas that need improve- 
ment. The arbitrary parameters established by the 
award rather than the clear pursuit of excellence 
will guide action. 


. Superintendents will expect principals to apply for 
awards and receive them. Principals whose school 
won an award will have an advantage when they 
apply for new principalships. Principals, rather than 
schools, will be the real winners. 





in pupil control behavior (another climate construct) 
were associated with students’ negative reactions to the 
quality of school life. In addition, differences in pupil 
control ideology, pupil control behavior, and the quality 
of school life were found among urban, suburban, and 
rural schools. Urban schools were significantly more 
custodial in both pupil control ideology and behavidér 
and had lower quality of school life scores than did 
either suburban or rural schools. 

In a comprehensive study of school climate and 
alienation of high school students, one study reported 
that the more custodial and closed the school climate, 





the greater the students’ sense of alienation. Another 
inquiry involving high school students found a relation- 
ship between a humanistic school climate and high levels 
of self-actualization among the student body. ®* More- 
over, humanistic pupil control ideology and pupil control 
behavior (a companion construct) were associated with 
environmental robustness (a positive school climate).° 

Yet another study, involving nearly 3000 students in 
thirty-five elementary schools, found that the humanistic 
school, not the custodial one, was associated with high 
student self-concept as a learner. In addition, students’ 
perceptions of a humanistic school climate were positively 
related to their motivation, task orientation, problem 
solving, and seriousness about learning.% 

Do teachers’ pupil control ideologies influence stu- 
dents’ feelings toward teachers? Researchers explored 
this question in a comprehensive study involving over 
3000 students and teachers in 131 elementary school 
classrooms. As predicted, custodialism in teacher pupil 
control ideology was directly related to students’ 
projections of rejection and hostility toward teachers. 
The hypothesis was supported in the overall sample 
of 131 teachers (r = .60) and in subsamples of male 
(r = .71) and female (r = .54) teachers.°” 

In another study, the more custodial the pupil con- 
trol ideology of the teacher, the more severe were his 
reported reactions to specific incidents of pupil disrup- 
tive behavior. Further research indicated that teacher 
burnout was related to both custodial pupil control 
ideology and external locus of control. Additional 
analysis revealed that external, custodial teachers 
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were found more often to experience depersonalized 
feelings and to frequently and intensely experience a 
lack of personal accomplishment (or self-efficacy). 


Summary 


1. Organizational culture is the pattern of beliefs and 
assumptions shared by organizational members. 
Some important characteristics of organizational 
culture include observed behavioral regularities, 
norms, dominant values, philosophy, rules, and 
feelings. 


2. Shared values, organizational heroes, rites and 
rituals, and communication networks play key roles 
in creating organizational cultures. 


3. In maintaining a culture, institutions carry out 
several steps including careful selection of staff, 
orientation, job mastery, implementation of reward 
and control systems, careful adherence to values, 
reinforcing folklore, and the consistent use of role 
models. 


4. Changing organizational culture involves the 
following steps: external enabling conditions; 
internal permitting conditions; precipitating 
pressures; triggering events; cultural visioning; 
culture-change strategy; culture-change action 
plans; implementation of interventions; and 
reformulation of the culture. 


5. Organizational culture has effects on administrative 
processes (e.g., motivation, leadership, decision mak- 
ing, communication, and change) and organizational 
structures (e.g., the selection process, evaluation 
system, control system, and reward system). 


6. Certain types of cultures characterize excellent 
enterprises. Peters and Waterman offer a generalized 
concept of excellence. Ouchi postulates Theory Z as 
an approach to excellence, with specific application 
to schools. 


7. Organizational climate is the total environmental 
quality within an organization. Four climate 
constructs were discussed: the open and closed - 
climates, healthy and sick schools, CASE, and pupil 
control ideology. 


Fred C. Lunenburg and Victoria Cadavid, “Locus of Control, 
Pupil Control Ideology, and Dimensions of Teacher Burnout,” 
Journal of Instructional Psychology, 19 (1992): 13-22. 
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Key Terms 


organizational culture 

values 

terminal value 

instrumental value 

heroes 

rites and rituals 

communications network 

organizational socialization 

change cycle 

Theory Z 

culture phenotype 

family culture 

machine culture 

cabaret culture 

“little shop of horrors” culture 

organizational climate 

open and closed climates 

healthy and sick schools 

Comprehensive Assessment of School 
Environments (CASE) 

pupil control ideology 


Discussion Questions 


1. Describe several important characteristics of 
organizational culture and give some examples 
of each operating in your school/school 
district. 


2. How are organizational cultures developed, main- 
tained, and changed? 


3. Describe some of the features of the cultures of 
excellent firms as elaborated by Thomas Peters and 
Robert Waterman and apply these to your school or 
school district. 


4. Discuss the tenets of Theory Z as described by 
William Ouchi. What are its applications to 
schools? 


5. Discuss the four culture phenotypes developed by 
Car] Steinhoff and Robert Owens. What are their 
application to schools? 


6. How do each of the four organizational climate 
constructs relate to school effectiveness? Analyze 
these in relation to your school or school 
district. 


Suggested Readings 


Bulach, Cletus R., Fred C. Lunenburg, and Les 
Potter. Creating a Culture for High-Performing 
Schools (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 
2008). The authors offer an extensive look at 
comprehensive school reform. They emphasize how 
an organizational approach to school reform creates 
a distinctly different school culture that addresses 
the needs of school administrators, teachers, and 
students. The book provides excellent guidance 
and practical suggestions for educators who want 
to change school dynamics and improve students’ 
academic achievement. 


Deal, Terrence E., and Kent D. Peterson. Shaping 
School Culture: The Heart of Leadership (New 
York: John Wiley, 2003). The authors draw from 
over twenty years of research and work to show 
how leaders can harness the power of school culture 
to build a lively, cooperative spirit and a sense of 
school identity. They describe the critical elements 
of culture—the purposes, traditions, norms, 
and values that guide and glue the community 
together—and show how a positive culture can 
make school reforms work. 


Gerstner, Louis V. Who Says Elephants Can’t Dance 
(New York: Harper Business, 2002). Louis 
Gerstner, seen by many as one of the greatest 
CEOs of all time, sums up his view of what is 
important for success in organizations: Culture! 
Gerstner clearly demonstrates in the book that he 
understands how culture is created, how it is 
valuable, how it can become an impediment 
to change, and how to go about changing it. 
Espoused values and underlying assumptions are 
not the same. Most organizations say their cultures 
are about the same things-outstanding customer 
service, excellence, teamwork, stakeholder value, 
responsible organizational behavior, and integrity. 
These kinds of values do not necessarily translate 
into the same kind of behavior in all organizations. 
Culture is how people actually go about their 
work, how they interact with one another, and 
what motivates them. 


Ouchi, William G. Theory Z: How American Business 
Can Meet the Japanese Challenge (New York: 
Avon Books, 1993). To explain the success of high- 
producing Japanese companies, Ouchi developed 
Theory Z, which becomes the basis for describing 


and understanding the cultural mindset of an 
organization and the manner in which its members 


think, feel, and behave. 


Peters, Thomas J., and Robert H. Waterman. In 


Search of Excellence, rev. ed. (New York: DIANE 
Publishing Company, 2006). The authors point out 
that the culture of an organization affects many 
administrative processes (motivation, leadership, 
decision making, communication, and change), 
structural processes (selection process, evaluation 
system, control system, and reward system), and 
has an influence on employee performance and 
organizational effectiveness. 

Sarason, Seymour B. Revisiting the Culture of the 
School and the Problem of Change (New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1996). Part I reproduces the 
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second edition of Sarason’s ground-breaking work, 
The Culture of the School and the Problem of 
Change, in which he detailed how change can affect 
a school’s culturally diverse environment—either 
through the implementation of new programs or as 
a result of federally imposed regulations. In Part I], 
Sarason “revisits” the text and the issues twenty- 
five years after the original publication. 


Sashkin, Marshall, and Herbert J. Walberg (eds.). 


Educational Leadership and School Cultures 
(Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1993). Recognized 
experts explore pieces of the puzzle of educational 
leadership and culture: the nature of educational 
leadership, the nature of culture in schools and 
school systems, and the way leaders construct high- 
performance cultures. 

























Motivation 


1 Why are some employees highly motivated, while others lack drive and 
commitment? 





Which motivation theory is most practical for school administrators: 
need hierarchy, existence related growth, motivation-hygiene, or learned 
needs theory? 


3 What can school administrators learn from self-efficacy theory to 
improve their effectiveness in motivating organization members? 


4 How can school administrators determine employees’ paths toward 
outcomes that will satisfy their needs in expectancy theory? 


5 How might school administrators improve equity to avoid dysfunctional 
consequences? 


6 What are the key elements of goal-setting theory? How do they pertain 
to employee motivation? 





n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning work 
motivation in school organization. We begin our discussion with some brief 
definitions of motivation, and we examine the concepts of effort, persistence, 
and direction of employee motives as a foundation of work motivation. Next, 
we describe and contrast several popular content theories of motivation: need 
hierarchy, existence related growth, motivation-hygiene, and learned needs 
approaches. Finally, we examine four process theories of motivation: self-efficacy, 


expectancy, equity, and goal-setting approaches. 







Defining Motivation 


School administrators widely agree that motivation is a critical determinant of 
performance in organizations, but there is less agreement on the definition of the 
word motivation. Derived from the Latin word movere (which means “to move”), 
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Need hierarchy 
Existence relatedness growth 


Satisfying people’s needs for 
pay, promotion, recognition 


Motivation-hygiene 





‘Concerned with the process 








this definition is far too narrow in scope, from an 
organizational perspective. Motivation has been defined 
as “those processes within an individual that stimulate 
behavior and channel it in ways that should benefit the 
organization as a whole”;! “the forces acting on and 
coming from within a person that account, in part, for 
the willful direction of one’s efforts toward the achieve- 
ment of specific goals”;? and “motivation means three 
things: the person works hard; the person keeps at his 
or her work; and the person directs his or her behavior 
toward appropriate goals.”> In general, these definitions 
seem to contain three common aspects of motivation: 
effort, persistence, and direction.* 


Effort Effort concerns the magnitude, or intensity, of 
the employee’s work-related behavior. For example, a 
superintendent of schools might manifest greater effort 
by implementing a districtwide program to decrease 
school dropouts in his school district. A building prin- 
cipal might exhibit greater effort by examining several 
strategies to increase student attendance in the school. 
And a teacher might show greater effort by developing 
various types of media and other supplementary ma- 
terials to accompany the text used in a social studies 
course. All are exerting effort in a manner appropriate 
to their specific jobs. 


1John B. Miner, Organizational Behavior 5: From Uncon- 
scious Motivation to Role-Motivated Leadership (New York: 
M. E. Sharpe, 2008). 


Jerald Greenberg, Behavior in Organizations, 10th ed. (Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2011, p. 214). 


3Jennifer M. George and Gareth R. Jones, Understanding and 
Managing Organizational Behavior 5th ed. (Upper Saddle 
River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2008, pp. 181-182). 
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Learned needs © 


Self-efficacy Clarifying people’s perception 
by which motivational factors Expectancy of work inputs, performance 
interact fo produce motivation Equity requirements, and rewards 

: Goal setting 


Persistence Persistence concerns the sustained effort 
employees manifest in their work-related activities. For 
example, school superintendents who make many im- 
portant contributions to the district early in their tenure 
and then rest on their laurels for several years prior to 
retirement would not be considered highly motivated. 
Likewise, building principals who work very hard in 
the morning each day and then leave the job to play 
golf in the afternoon would not be considered highly 
motivated. Neither school employee has been persistent 
in applying effort on the job. 


Direction Whereas effort and persistence concern 
the quantity of work performed, direction refers to the 
quality of an employee’s work—that is, the investment 
of sustained effort in a direction that benefits the em- 
ployer. From an employer’s perspective, a high school 
counselor is expected to provide sound advice con- 
cerning available and suitable career opportunities or 
appropriate college placements to her group of gradu- 
ating seniors. To the extent that correct decisions are 
made by the counselor, persistent effort is translated 
into desired school outcomes. 

These three aspects of motivation serve as the 
basis for our discussion of the most prominent theo- 
ries of motivation. Most theories can be separated into 
two major categories, according to whether they are 
concerned with the content or process of motivation. 
Table 4-1 summarizes these approaches. 


Content Theories 


Content theories of motivation focus on the ques- 
tion: what energizes human behavior? The four most 
popular content theories of motivation are Maslow’s 
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need hierarchy theory, Alderfer’s existence relatedness 
growth (ERG) theory, Herzberg’s motivation-hygiene 
theory, and McClelland’s learned needs theory. 
These theories have received considerable attention 
both in research exploration and in organizational 
application. 


Need Hierarchy Theory 


Abraham Maslow’s need hierarchy theory is probably 
one of the best known and most widely used theories 
for the study of motivation in organizations. Maslow 
identified five basic groups of human needs that emerge 
in a specific sequence or pattern—that is, in a hierarchy 
of importance. In this scheme, once one need is satis- 
fied, another emerges and demands satisfaction, and so 
on through the hierarchy. The five levels of needs, which 
represent the order of importance to the individual, are 
physiological, safety, social, esteem, and self-actualization 
(see Table 4-2). 


Physiological needs include the need for food, water, 
and shelter. Once these needs are sufficiently satisfied, 
other levels of needs become prominent and provide 
motivation for an individual’s behavior. Organizations 


5Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality, 2nd ed. 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1970). 





might satisfy these needs by providing a base salary and 
basic working conditions such as heat, air conditioning, 
and cafeteria services. 


Safety needs include protection against danger, threat, 
and deprivation, including avoidance of anxiety. 
Organizations can provide these needs with safe work- 
ing conditions, fair rules and regulations, job security, 
pension and insurance plans, salary increases, and free- 
dom to unionize. 


Social needs include affection, affiliation, friendship, and 
love. People who reach this third level in the hierarchy 
have primarily satisfied physiological and safety needs. 
Organizations might meet these needs by including 
employee-centered supervision, providing opportunities 
for teamwork, following group norms, and sponsoring 
group activities such as organized sports programs and 
school or distinctwide picnics. 


Esteem needs focus on self-respect and include recog- 
nition and respect from others. Fulfilling esteem needs 
produces feelings of self-confidence, prestige, power, 
and control. Organizations can satisfy this need through 
recognition and award programs, articles in the district 
newsletter, promotions, and prestigious job titles (e.g., 
Team Leader, Director of Computer Services, or Senior 
Researcher). 


Self-actualization needs focus on the attainment of - 
one’s full potential for continued self-development; in 
Maslow’s words, the desire to become “more and more 








Personal Regard. To show personal regard, personally 
follow up on all faculty concerns, affirm the inquiry, 
and appropriately question to determine a common un- 
derstanding; each day, discuss informally—with a set 
number of faculty members—what can be done to as- 
sist them; and be sensitive to faculty members’ feelings 
when implementing new policies and procedures. 
Communication. To enhance communication, develop, 
publish, and model clear and consistent educational 
goals; seek opinions and viewpoints on changes that 
affect the faculty; listen to understand, not to respond 
or to defend; and listen, listen, listen. 

Recognition. To recognize teachers, start each fac- 
ulty meeting or memo with words of appreciation 
for a job well done; promote teacher successes when 


what one idiosyncratically is, to become everything 
one is capable of becoming.”® Unlike the other needs, 
self-actualization is manifested differently in different 
people. For example, to achieve ultimate satisfaction, 
a musician must create music, an artist must paint, a 
teacher must teach students, and an administrator must 
lead people. Organizations might provide self-actual- 
ization by involving employees in planning job designs, 
making assignments that capitalize on employees’ 
unique skills, and relaxing structure to permit employ- 
ees’ personal growth and self-development. 


Implications for Practice Maslow’s hierarchy of 
needs theory is easy to understand and quite popular 
with practitioners. Research evidence fails to support 
the existence of a precise five-step, pre-potency hier- 
archy of needs. The needs are more likely to operate 
in a flexible rather than in a strict step-by-step hierar- 
chy. However, there is some evidence that unless the 
two lower-order needs (physiological and security) are 


STbid., p. 46. 
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talking to students, parents, central office personnel, 
the community, and other teachers; inform teachers 
of professional opportunities that might appeal to 
them; and frequently give teachers specific praise 
face-to-face. 
Participation. To allow participation in the decision- 
making process, use cooperative goal setting in formative 
evaluation; elect an administrative advisory committee; 
allow faculty to have a major voice in staff development, 
evaluation, and in-service programs; and create ad hoc, 
small groups to brainstorm problems. 


Source: Adapted from Lynn E. Lehman, “Practical Motivational 
Strategies for Teacher Performance and Growth,” NASSP Bulletin, 
73 (1989): 76-80. Used by permission. 


basically satisfied, organization members will not be 
greatly concerned with higher-order needs.” 

Maslow considered his most important contribu- 
tion to be his work on self-actualization, which he con- 
sidered far more important than the needs hierarchy 
theory.’ Maslow suggested that people are motivated to 
reach their highest potential once lower needs are satis- 
fied. He argued that organizations need to be structured 
to help people reach their potential. Maslow opposes 
oppressive bureaucratic structures that prevent group 
members from fulfilling higher-order needs.? 

Outstanding schools require leaders who have the 
ability to motivate people to maximize their perfor- 
mances, to grow professionally, and to change. To achieve 
these goals, school administrators must know and 
be able to apply the basic theories of motivation. (See 
Administrative Advice 4-1). 


7Ellen L. Betz, “Two Tests of Maslow’s Theory of Need Fulfill- 
ment,” Journal of Vocational Behavior, 24 (1984): 204-220. 


8Abraham H. Maslow, Maslow on Management (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1998). 


Ibid. 
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Existence Relatedness Growth Theory 


Clayton Alderfer’s existence relatedness growth the- 
ory is an extension Maslow’s need hierarchy theory.!° 
Like Maslow, Alderfer feels that people do have needs, 
that these needs can be arranged in a hierarchy, that 
there is a basic distinction between lower-level needs 
and higher-level needs, and that needs are important 
determinants of employee motivation in organizations. 
Alderfer suggests three broad categories of needs: exis- 
tence (E), relatedness (R), and growth (G)—hence, the 
ERG theory: 


1. Existence needs comprise all forms of physiologi- 
cal and material desires, such as food, clothing, and 
shelter. In organizational settings, specific examples 
include salary, fringe benefits, job security, and work 
conditions. This category corresponds roughly to 
Maslow’s physiological and safety needs. 


2. Relatedness needs include all those that involve in- 
terpersonal relationships with others—supervisors, 
colleagues, subordinates, family, friends, and so on. 
Alderfer stresses that relatedness needs can be satis- 
fied by expressing anger and hostility as well as by 


10Clayton P. Alderfer, Existence, Relatedness, and Growth 
(New York: Free Press, 1972). 
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developing close, warm, and personal relationships 
with others. This need category corresponds ap- 
proximately to Maslow’s social needs and to those 
esteem needs involving feedback from others. 


3. Growth needs concern the individual’s intrinsic 
desire to grow, develop, and fulfill one’s potential. 
In the workplace, satisfaction of growth needs 
results when an employee engages in tasks that 
involve not only the full use of his skills and abilities 
but also tasks that may require the creative develop- 
ment of new skills and abilities. This category of ERG 
needs corresponds to Maslow’s self-actualization 
needs and certain aspects of his esteem needs. 


ERG theory differs from Maslow’s need hierarchy 
theory in two important ways. First, Maslow’s the- 
ory proposes that a lower-level need must be gratified 
before other needs become operative. ERG theory, on 
the other hand, proposes that people may experi- 
ence several needs simultaneously. Existence needs do 
not necessarily have to be satisfied before a person can 
become concerned about the satisfaction of his related- 
ness or growth needs. Hence, ERG theory is more flex- 
ible than is need hierarchy theory and accounts for a ~ 
wide variety of individual differences in need structure. 
Second, Maslow’s theory proposes that a satisfied need 
is no longer a motivator. According to Alderfer, however, 





the continual frustration of higher-order needs will lead 
employees to regress to a lower-need category. 


Implications for Practice To see how this pro- 
cess works, let us examine the case of an elementary 
school principal whose existence and relatedness needs 
(lower-level needs) are relatively satisfied. Currently, 
the principal is motivated to try to satisfy her growth 
needs but finds this difficult to accomplish because she 
has been in the same position for the past ten years. 
She is very skilled and knowledgeable about all aspects 
of her current position, but the demands of the job 
leave her little time to pursue anything new or excit- 
ing. Essentially, the principal’s motivation to satisfy 
her growth needs is being frustrated because of the 
nature of her job. According to Alderfer, this frustra- 
tion will increase the principal’s motivation to satisfy 
a lower-level need such as relatedness. As a result of 
this motivation, the principal becomes more concerned 
about interpersonal relationships at work. 

There has not been much research on ERG theory. 
However, there are two key administrative implications 
associated with ERG. The first deals with the frustration- 
regression aspect of the theory discussed above. School 
administrators should bear in mind that organization 
members may be motivated to pursue lower-level needs 
because they are frustrated with a higher-level need. 
This suggests the importance of meeting certain group 
members’ needs on the job. This would include provid- 
ing enough financial remuneration so that members 
can meet basic needs and have some sense of security 
(existence needs). Provisions for health insurance and 
retirement plans reassure group members concerning 
other aspects of life. The increasing use of teams and 
committees in today’s schools enhances socialization on 
the job, as do programs such as “casual Fridays” (re- 
latedness needs). Furthermore, Alderfer suggests that 
administrators share responsibility and empower group 
members in addition to recognizing their achievements. 

Second, ERG theory is consistent with the finding 
that cultural differences influence needs, needs are in- 
fluenced by each individual’s personal values, and peo- 
ple are motivated by different needs at different times 
in their lives.1! This implies that school administrators 


1B, Verplanken and Robert W. Holland, “Motivated Decision 
Making: Effects of Activation and Self-Centrality of Values and 
Choices and Behavior,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 82 (2002): 434-437; Steven Hitlin and Jane Allyn Pilavin, 
“Values: Reviving a Dormant Concept,” Annual Review of 
Sociology, 30 (2004): 359-393. 
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should customize their reward and recognition pro- 
grams to meet organization members’ varying needs. 


Motivation-Hygiene Theory 


Frederick Herzberg developed a unique and excit- 
ing motivation theory that builds on Maslow’s and 
Alderfer’s earlier work. The theory has been called the 
motivation-hygiene theory, the two-factor theory, and 
the dual-factor theory.!* Like Maslow’s need hierar- 
chy theory and Alderfer’s ERG theory, the motivation- 
hygiene theory seeks to determine factors that cause 
motivation. Rather than looking for needs energized 
within the individual, Herzberg focused attention on 
the work environment to identify factors that arouse 
in people either positive or negative attitudes toward 
their work. 

The original research used to develop the theory 
was conducted with 203 accountants and engineers 
employed in nine manufacturing firms in the Pittsburgh 
area. Herzberg used the critical incident technique to 
obtain data for analysis. The subjects in the study were 
asked to think of times when they felt good about their 
jobs. Each subject was then asked to describe the con- 
ditions that led to those feelings. Herzberg repeated 
this same approach with a wide variety of other em- 
ployees. Results obtained from the critical incident 
method were fairly consistent across the various sub- 
jects. Reported good feelings were generally associated 
with the job itself—content, intrinsic, or psychological 
factors. These included achievement, recognition, the 
work itself, responsibility, advancement, and growth. 
Herzberg named these content factors “job satisfi- 
ers,” or motivators, because they fulfill an individual’s 
need for psychological growth. Reported bad feel- 
ings, on the other hand, were generally associated 
with the environment surrounding the job—context, 
extrinsic, or physical factors. These included company 
policies, supervision, interpersonal relations, working 
conditions, and salary. Herzberg named these context 
factors “job dissatisfiers,” or hygiene factors, because 
they are preventative and environmental. Figure 4-1 
illustrates these findings. 

The motivation-hygiene theory is related to the 
need hierarchy theory. Herzberg has reduced Maslow’s 


12Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Mausner, and Barbara 
S. Snyderman, The Motivation to Work (New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction, 1993). 
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Comparison of Satisfiers and Dissatisfiers 
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Source: Reprinted by permission of Harvard Business Review. Adapted from “One 
More Time: How Do You Motivate Employees?” by Frederick Herzberg, issue 65 (1987): 
112. Copyright © 1987 by the Harvard Business Schoo! Publishing Corporation. 


All rights reserved. 


five-level need system to a two-level system—hygiene 
needs and motivation needs. Hygiene factors (dissatis- 
fiers) are roughly equivalent to Maslow’s lower-level 
needs, because they serve to reduce dissatisfaction but 
do not lead to satisfaction. Motivators (satisfiers) are 
roughly equivalent to Maslow’s higher-leyel needs. 
According to Herzberg, dissatisfiers may ensure that 


employees will perform at minimum levels, but mo- 
tivation, which contributes to superior performance, 
is possible only through satisfiers. That is, only the 
work itself and recognition, advancement, personal - 
growth, and development stemming from this work 
will provide a situation for motivated behavior in the 
workplace. 








Use Praise to cae Exempla ry Behavior. Catch 
your faculty members doing something right and tell 
them. Often, the only contact teachers have with ad- 
ministrators is when they do something wrong, and 
then they are “zapped”! Moreover, tell parents about 
staff accomplishments through the school newsletter. 
Rotate Faculty Meeting Locations. Conduct faculty 
meetings in different classrooms to give your teachers 
an opportunity to tell their colleagues about the things 
they are doing. 

Institute a “5-10 Report” from Teachers. Promote 
“quick and easy” communication. A 5-10 report takes 
no more than five minutes to read and ten to write. 
Each report is divided into three parts: a quick update 
of job-related activities; a description of the teacher’s 
morale; and an idea for improving the efficiency or ef- 
fectiveness of the school. 

Empower Teachers. Establish a school leadership 
team consisting of yourself, teachers you select, and 
teachers selected by faculty members. Have the team 
participate in decisions concerning budget prepara- 
tions, school improvement projects, and the like. 
Recognize Group Accomplishments. Work with your 
PTA or other support groups to recognize schoolwide 
accomplishments, perhaps over morning doughnuts or 
with a staff appreciation banquet or afternoon cake and 
ice cream. - 


Implications for Practice Herzberg has contrib- 
uted substantially to the study of work motivation. 
He extended Maslow’s needs hierarchy theory and Alder- 
fer’s ERG theory and made them more applicable to work 
motivation. Herzberg also drew attention to the impor- 
tance of job content factors in work motivation by mak- 
ing a distinction between hygiene and motivation factors. 
Prior to Herzberg, school administrators had generally 
concentrated on the hygiene factors. When faced with a 
morale problem, the typical solution was higher pay, more 
fringe benefits, and better working conditions. However, 
this simplistic solution did not really work. By concen- 
trating only on the hygiene factors, school administrators 


ing Teacher Job Satisfaction 
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Don’t Overlook the Little Things. Design inexpen- 
sive birthday or holiday cards that can be produced 
on duplicating machines or by computer. Before the 
school year begins, have the school secretary pread- 
dress and stamp each card and arrange for them to be 
mailed at the appropriate times. 

Create a “Bragging Wall” in the Faculty Lounge. Use 
an area of the faculty lounge to post “smile-a-grams,” 
articles faculty members have published, newspaper 
clippings, letters from parents, and other examples of 
good things that are going on in your school. 

Follow Up on Requests. Get back quickly to faculty 
members who make requests for a decision or status 
report. Such behavior demonstrates that you are con- 
cerned about their needs. 

Select a Faculty Member of the Month. Make the 
selection yourself or ask the staff leadership team 
to help with the decision. 

Institute a Teacher-for-a-Day Program. Select one day 
a year and recruit key community members to come to 
your school to teach for the entire day or for a period. 
Teachers will benefit from a new sense of community par- 
ticipation (especially if the local press covers the story). 


Source: Adapted from Terry B. Grier, “15 Ways to Keep Staff Members 
Happy and Productive,” Executive Educator, 10 (1988): 26-27. 
Copyright 1988, the National School Boards Association. Used by 
permission. 


were not really motivating their personnel.’ Thus, the 
motivation-hygiene theory broadened administrators’ 
perspectives by showing the potentially powerful role of 
intrinsic rewards that evolve from the work itself. 

Job satisfaction and job dissatisfaction are important 
concepts of Herzberg’s motivation-hygiene theory. School 
administrators may neglect to consider that dissatisfied 
teachers may weaken the educational program. Basic mo- 
tivational principles and techniques can help administra- 
tors meet teacher needs. (See Administrative Advice 4—2.) 


13Frederick Herzberg, One More Time: How Do You Motivate 
Employees? (Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 2009). 
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Learned Needs Theory 


David C. McClelland has proposed a learned needs 
theory of motivation.!* The theory is based on the 
premise that people acquire or learn certain needs from 
their culture. Among the cultural influences are family, 
personal and occupational experiences, and the type of 
organization for which a person works. Three of these 
learned needs are the need for achievement (nAch), the 
need for affiliation (nAff), and the need for power (nPow). 
McClelland suggested that when a need is strong in 
a person, its effect is to motivate the person to use 
behavior to satisfy the need. 


Need for Achievement (nAch) People with a strong 
need for achievement (nAch) want to accomplish rea- 
sonably challenging but attainable goals through their 
own effort. They prefer working alone rather than 
in teams. They choose tasks with a moderate degree 
of difficulty. High nAch people also desire specific 
feedback and recognition for their accomplishments. 
Accomplishment is seen as important primarily for its own 
sake, not just for the rewards that accompany it. There- 
fore, money is a weak motivator, except when it provides 
feedback and recognition. 

As school administrators, high nAch people tend to 
expect that their organization members will also be ori- 
ented toward high achievement. These high expectations 
sometimes make it difficult for high nAch school admin- 
istrators to delegate effectively and for “average” group 
members to satisfy their administrator’s demands. Fur- 
thermore, school administrators who set unreasonably 
high standards or goals are not motivating high nAch 
members effectively, because the high nAch person’s sat- 
isfaction is strongest when the goal is attainable. Nor 
do goals that are set too low motivate the high nAch 
member. 

However, a shift has occurred in achievement mo- 
tivation research. Its focus has moved from the high 
nAch individual to the organizational climate and op- 
portunity structure of the organization that encourage 
and reward high achievement.!® McClelland and David 


MDavid C. McClelland, The Achieving Society (New York: 
Irvington Publishers, 1976). 


\]bid. 


16Fred C. Lunenburg, Conceptualizing School Climate: 
Measures, Research, and Effects (Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 
1983); Harold F. Gortner, Kenneth L. Nichols, and Carolyn 
Ball, Organization Theory, 3rd ed. (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 
2007). 


Winter indicated that this phenomenon is contingent on 
organizational variables; the less bureaucratic the orga- 
nization, the more favorable the organizational context 
for high-achievement behavior.!” You may recall that 
Maslow also advocated a less bureaucratic organiza- 
tional structure.!® And in a large-scale study of 45 high 
schools in Chicago, two researchers found a strong re- 
lationship between bureaucratic structure and custodial- 
ism in control orientation and behavior.!? 


Need for Affiliation (nAff) People with a high 
need for affiliation (nAff) have the desire for friendly 
and close interpersonal relationships. They prefer to 
spend more time maintaining social relationships, 
joining groups, and wanting to be loved. High nAff 
people tend to be helpful and supportive. They can con- 
tribute greatly to the school and committees through 
their efforts to promote positive interpersonal rela- 
tions. Conflict can be diffused through their attempts to 
reduce tension. The relationships they have with oth- 
ers are close and personal, emphasizing friendship and 
companionship. 

High nAff school administrators may have diffi- 
culty being effective leaders. A high concern for posi- 
tive social relationships usually results in a cooperative 
work environment. However, overemphasis on the 
social dimension may interfere with the accomplishment 
of tasks. High nAff school administrators may have dif- 
ficulty assigning challenging tasks, directing work activi- 
ties, and monitoring work effectiveness without worrying 
about being disliked. However, whether high affiliation 
needs of school administrators are functional or dysfunc- 
tional for attaining school goals depends on the congru- 
ence between the informal group norms and goals and 
those of the school district.?° 


Need for Power (nPow) People with a high need for 
power (nPow) want to influence others, take control, 
and change people and situations. They frequently rely 


17David C. McClelland and David G. Winter, Motivating 
Economic Achievement (New York: Free Press, 1971). 


18Maslow, Maslow on Management. 


Fred C. Lunenburg and Scarlett A. Mankowsky, “School 
Bureaucratization, Pupil Control Ideology, and Pupil Con- 
trol Behavior,” Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, April, 2000). 


20Fred C. Lunenburg, Conceptualizing School Climate; 


Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management (New York: 
Garland, 1987). 


on persuasive communication and make more sugges- 
tions in meetings. McClelland suggested that there are 
two types of power: personalized power and socialized 
power. Those who have a high need for personalized 
power enjoy their power for its own sake, use it to 
advance personal interests, and display it as a status 
symbol. Those who have a high need for socialized 
power are concerned for others, have an interest in 
organizational goals, and have a desire to be useful to 
the organization and society. 

McClelland proposed that the more effective admin- 
istrators have a high need for socialized rather than per- 
sonalized power. Because socialized power is exercised 
for the benefit of others—the accomplishment of group 
goals—it engenders confidence in followers; they feel 
better able to accomplish whatever goals they share. 
Followers feel more rather than less powerful. 


Implications for Practice McClelland suggested 
that administrators should learn how to identify the 
presence of nAch, nAff, and nPow in themselves and in 
others, since each need can be linked with a set of job 
preferences. People with a high need for achievement 
will prefer individual responsibilities, challenging goals, 
and performance feedback. People with a high need for 
affiliation are drawn to interpersonal relationships and 
opportunities for communication. People with a high 
need for power seek influence over others and like at- 
tention and recognition. 

McClelland found that high needs for power and 
achievement are critical for high-performing administra- 
tors. People with these high needs are particularly good 
at increasing morale, creating clear expectations for per- 
formance, and getting others to work for the good of 
the organization. However, the need for power is more 
important for administrative success than the need for 
achievement. People high in need for achievement tend 
to be reluctant to delegate work to others and tend to be 
impatient when working toward long-range goals, behav- 
iors that are necessary for effective administrators. Finally, 
McClelland found that senior executives (in a school set- 
ting: superintendents and principals in large schools) are 
high in power needs but low in affiliation needs. Why? 
Senior executives need to make difficult decisions and 
cannot worry about being disliked by followers.”! 


21David C. McClelland and David C. Burnham, “Power is the 
Great Motivator,” Harvard Business Review, 54, March/April, 
1976: 100-111. 
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The following guidelines are recommended for 
school administrators in fostering achievement motiva- 
tion of followers: 22 


« Provide good role models of achievement. Organiza- 
tion members should be encouraged to have heroes 
to emulate. 


= Guide members’ aspirations. Organization members 
should think about setting realistic goals and the 
ways in which they can attain them. 


= Provide periodic feedback on members’ performance. 
Feedback enables members to modify their behavior 
as needed. 


= Help followers modify their self-images. High- 
achievement people accept themselves and seek 
job challenges and responsibilities. 


= Successful school administrators are high in power 
motivation. Administrators who have been success- 
ful are higher in power motivation than in affiliation 
motivation. 


Content Motivation Theories: Similarities ” 
and Conclusions 


The four content theories of motivation are compared in 
Figure 4-2. McClelland proposed no lower-order needs. 
Moreover, his needs for achievement and power are not 
identical to Herzberg’s motivators, Maslow’s higher- 
order needs, or Alderfer’s growth needs; however, there 
are some similarities. A major difference between the four 
content theories of motivation is McClelland’s emphasis 
on socially learned needs. Furthermore, Maslow’s theory 
provides a static need hierarchy system; Alderfer offers 
a more flexible three-need classification; and Herzberg 
presents motivators and hygiene factors. 

Each of the content theories is an attempt to provide 
the clearest, most meaningful, and most accurate expla- 
nation of motivation. Each of the theories has strengths 
and limitations that practicing school administrators 
need to consider; none of the theories is clearly inferior 
or superior to the others, considering today’s diverse 
workplace. Adept school administrators will consider 
all of these approaches to provide insights in leading 
their schools. 


22Fred C. Lunenburg and Carolyn S. Carr, Shaping the Future: 
Policy, Partnerships, and Emerging Perspectives (Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2003); John Hellriegel and John W. 
Slocum, Organizational Behavior, 13th ed. (Mason, OH: South- 
Western/Cengage Learning, 2011, p. 168). 
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FIGURE 4-2 


A Comparison of Four Content Theories of Motivation 


Process Theories 


The content theories of motivation attempt to identify 
what motivates employees in the workplace (e.g., ad- 
vancement, self-actualization, and growth). The process 
theories, on the other hand, are more concerned with 
how motivation occurs—in other words, they explain 
the process of motivation. Self-efficacy theory, expec- 
tancy theory, equity theory, and goal-setting theory 
are the four major process theories that concern this 
approach to motivation in organizational settings. 


Self-Efficacy Theory 


Mainly due to the work of Albert Bandura, self-efficacy 
has a widely acclaimed theoretical foundation,*? an 
extensive knowledge base,”4 and a proven record of 
application in the workplace.*> Nine large-scale meta- 
analyses consistently demonstrate that the efficacy 


23 Albert Bandura, Social Foundations of Thought and Action 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1986). 

24Albert Bandura, Self-Efficacy: The Exercise of Control 
(New York: W.H. Freeman, 1997). 

25 Alexander D. Stajkovic and Fred Luthans, “Self-Efficacy 
and Work-Related Performance,” Psychological Bulletin, 24 
(1998): 240-261. 


beliefs of organization members contribute significantly 
to their level of motivation and performance.?6 


Self-efficacy (also known as social cognitive theory 


or social learning theory) is a person’s belief that she is 
capable of performing-a-particular task successfully 


Self-efficacy has three dimensions: magnitude, the level 
of task difficulty a person believes she can attain; 
strength, the conviction regarding magnitude as strong 
or weak; and generality, the degree to which the expec- 
tation is generalized across situations. An employee’s 
sense of capability influences his perception, motiva- 
tion, and performance.?® We rarely attempt to perform 
_a task when we expect to be unsuccessful. 

Following is an example. One professor may believe 
that she can learn how to teach graduate courses online 
on her own. Another professor may have strong doubts 
about his ability to learn how to teach graduate courses 
online without taking some formal training. Self- 
efficacy has powerful effects on learning, motivation, 
and performance, because people try to learn and per- 
form only those tasks that they believe they will be able 


26Albert Bandura and Edwin A. Locke, “Negative Self-Efficacy 
and Goal Effects Revisited,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
88 (2003): 87-99. 


27Bandura, Self-Efficacy: The Exercise of Control. 
28Tbid. 





to perform successfully. Self-efficacy affects learning 
and performance in the following ways:?? 


Self-efficacy influences the goals that employees choose 
for themselves. Employees with low levels of self-efficacy 
tend to set relatively low goals for themselves. Con- 
versely, an individual with high self-efficacy is likely to 
set high personal goals. Research indicates that people 
not only learn but also perform at levels consistent with 
their self-efficacy beliefs. 


Self-efficacy influences learning as well as the effort 
that people exert on the job. Employees with high self- 
efficacy generally work hard to learn how to perform 
new tasks, because they are confident that their efforts 
will be successful. Employees with low self-efficacy may 
exert less effort when learning and performing complex 
tasks, because they are not sure the effort will lead to 
success. 


Self-efficacy influences the persistence with which peo- 
ple attempt new and difficult tasks. Employees with 
high self-efficacy are confident that they can learn and 
perform a specific task. Thus, they are likely to persist 
in their efforts even when problems surface. Conversely, 
employees with low self-efficacy, who believe they are 
incapable of learning and performing a difficult task, are 
likely to give up when problems surface. In an extensive 
literature review on self-efficacy, Albert Bandura and 
Edwin Locke concluded that self-efficacy is a powerful 
determinant of job performance.*° 


Sources of Self-Efficacy 


Since self-efficacy can have powerful effects on schools, 
it is important to identify its origin. Bandura has iden- 
tified four principal sources of self-efficacy: past per- 
formance, vicarious experience, verbal persuasion, and 
emotional cues.*! These four sources of self-efficacy are 
shown in Figure 4-3. 

Past Performance According to Bandura, the most 
important source of self-efficacy is past performance. 
Employees who have succeeded on job-related tasks 
are likely to have more confidence to complete similar 


29 Albert Bandura, “Self-Efficacy Mechanism in Human Agency,” 
American Psychologist, 37 (1982): 122-147. 


3°Bandura and Locke, “Negative Self-Efficacy and Goals 
Effects Revisited.” 


31Bandura, Self-Efficacy: The Exercise of Control. 
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FIGURE 4-3 














SELF-EFFICACY 





Sources of Self-Efficacy 


tasks in the future (high self-efficacy) than employees 
who have been unsuccessful (low self-efficacy). School 
administrators can boost self-efficacy through careful 
hiring, providing challenging assignments, professional 
development and coaching, goal setting, supportive 
leadership, and rewards for improvement. 

Vicarious Experience A second source of self-efficacy 
is through vicarious experience. Seeing a co-worker suc- 
ceed at a particular task may boost your self-efficacy. 
For example, if your co-worker loses weight, this may 
increase your confidence that you can lose weight as 
well. Vicarious experience is most effective when you 
see yourself as similar to the person you are modeling. 
Watching LeBron James dunk a basketball might not 
increase your confidence in being able to dunk the bas- 
ketball yourself if you are 5 feet, 6 inches tall. But if 
you observe a basketball player with physical charac- 
teristics similar to yourself, it can be persuasive. 

Verbal Persuasion The third source of self-efficacy 
is through verbal persuasion. Essentially this involves 
convincing people that they have the ability to succeed 
at a particular task. The best way for a leader to use 
verbal persuasion is through the Pygmalion effect. The 
Pygmalion effect is a form of a self-fulfilling prophesy in 
which believing something to be true can make it true. 

Most educators are familiar with Rosenthal and 
Jacobson’s classic study in which teachers were told 
that one group of students had very high IQ scores 
(when in fact they had average to low IQ scores), and 
the same teacher was told that another group of stu- 
dents had low IQ scores (when in fact they had high 
IQ scores). Consistent with the Pygmalion effect, 
the teachers spent more time with the students they 
thought were smart, gave them more challenging 
assignments, and expected more of them—all of which 
led to higher student self-efficacy and better student 
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grades.3? The leader’s expectations about job performance 
might be viewed as an important input to the employees’ 
perceptions of their own levels of self-efficacy. The power 
of the persuasion would be contingent on the leader’s 
credibility, previous relationship with the employees, and 
the leader’s influence in the organization.*? 

Emotional Cues Finally, Bandura argues that emo- 
tional cues dictate self-efficacy. A person who expects 
to fail at some task or finds something too demanding 
is likely to experience certain physiological symptoms: 
a pounding heart, feeling flushed, sweaty palms, head- 
aches, and so on. The symptoms vary from individual 
to individual, but if they persist may become associated 
with poor performance. 


Implications for Practice Self-efficacy has been 
related to other motivation theories. Edwin Locke and 
Gary Latham suggested that goal-setting theory and 
self-efficacy theory complement each other. When a 
leader sets difficult goals for employees, this leads em- 
ployees to have a higher level of self-efficacy and also 
leads them to set higher goals for their own perfor- 
mance. Why does this happen? Research has shown that 
setting difficult goals for people communicates confi- 
dence.** For example, suppose that your supervisar sets 
a high goal for you. You learn that it is higher than the 
goal she has set for your colleagues. How would you 
interpret this? You would probably think that your su- 
pervisor believes you are capable of performing better 
than others. This sets in motion a psychological process 
in which you are more confident in yourself (higher 
self-efficacy) and then you set higher personal goals for 
yourself, causing you to perform better. Self-efficacy 
may also be related to effort-performance relationships 
in expectancy theory. Both goal-setting theory and ex- 
pectancy theory will be discussed later in this chapter. 


Expectancy Theory 


Victor Vroom is usually credited with developing the 
first complete version of the expectancy theory with 


32Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobson, Pygmalion in the 
Classroom (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1968). 


33Dov Eden, “Self-Fulfilling Prophesies in Organizations, 
in J. Greenberg (ed.), Organizational Behavior: The State of 
the Science, 2nd ed. (Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 2004), 
pp. 91-122. 


34Edwin A. Locke and Gary P. Latham, “Building a Practically 
Useful Theory of Goal Setting and Task Motivation: A’35-Year 
Odyssey,” American Psychologist, 57, No. 9 (2002): 705-717. 


application to organizational settings.*> Expectancy 
theory is based on four assumptions. One assumption 
is that people join organizations with expectations 
about their needs, motivations, and past experiences. 
These influence how individuals react to the organiza- 
tion. A second assumption is that an individual’s be- 
havior is a result of conscious choice. That is, people 
are free to choose those behaviors suggested by their 
own expectancy calculations. A third assumption is 
that people want different things from the organization 
(e.g., good salary, job security, advancement, and chal- 
lenge). A fourth assumption is that people will choose 
among alternatives so as to optimize outcomes for them 
personally. 


Basic Expectancy Model 


The expectancy theory based on these assumptions has 
four key elements: outcomes, expectancy, instrumental- 
ity, and valence (see Figure 4-4). 

Outcomes, classified as first or second level, are the 
end results of certain work behaviors. First-level out- 
comes refer to some aspect of performance and are 
the direct result of expending some effort on the job. 
Second-level outcomes are viewed as consequences to 
which first-level outcomes are expected to lead. That 
is, the end result of performance (first-level outcome) is 
some type of reward (second-level outcome) for work 
goal accomplishment. Examples include salary in- 
creases, promotion, peer acceptance, recognition by the 
supervisor, or a sense of accomplishment. 

Expectancy is the strength of belief that job-related 
effort will result in a certain performance level. Expec- 
tancy is based on probabilities and ranges from 0 to 1. 
If an employee sees no chance that effort will lead 
to the desired performance level, the expectancy is 0. 
On the other hand, if the employee is completely cer- 
tain that the task will be completed, the expectancy has 
a value of 1. Generally, employee estimates of expec- 
tancy lie somewhere between these two extremes. 

Instrumentality is the relationship between perfor- 
mance (first-level outcomes) and rewards (second-level 
outcomes). As with expectancy, instrumentality ranges 
from 0 to 1. If an employee sees that a good perfor- 
mance rating will always result in a salary increase, the 
instrumentality has a value of 1. If there is no perceived 
relationship between the first-level outcome:(good 


35Victor H. Vroom, Work and Motivation (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1994). 


Expectancy Instrumentality 





First-Level 
Outcomes 


Valence 


performance rating) and the second-level outcome 
(salary increase), then the instrumentality is 0. 

Valence is the strength of an employee’s prefer- 
ence for a particular outcome or reward. Thus, salary 
increases, promotion, peer acceptance, recognition by 
supervisors, or any other second-level outcome might 
have more or less value to individual employees. The va- 
lence of first-level outcomes is the sum of the product of 
the associated second-level outcomes and their instru- 
mentalities. That is, the valence of a first-level outcome 
depends on the extent to which it results in valuable 
second-level outcomes. Unlike expectancy and instru- 
mentality, valences can be either positive or negative. 
If an employee has a strong preference for attaining an 
outcome, valence is positive. At the other extreme, va- 
lence is negative. And if an employee is indifferent to an 
outcome, valence is 0. The total range is from ~1 to +1. 
Theoretically, an outcome has a valence because it is 
related to an employee’s needs. Valence, then, provides a 
link to the content theories of motivation. 

In sum, the basic expectancy model shows that the 
motivational force that an employee exerts on the job 
is a function of (1) the perceived expectancy that a cer- 
tain level of performance will result from expending ef- 
fort and (2) the perceived instrumentality that rewards 
will result from a certain level of performance, both of 
which are moderated by the valences attached to these 
outcomes by the employee. The combination of these 
three factors that produces the strongest motivation is 
high positive valence, high expectancy, and high instru- 
mentality. If any key element is low, then motivation 
will be moderate. If all three elements are low, weak 
motivation will result. 


Implications for Practice Vroom’s expectancy theory 
differs from the content theories of Maslow, Alderfer, 
Herzberg, and McClelland in that Vroom’s expectancy 
theory does not provide specific suggestions on what 
motivates organization members. Instead, Vroom’s 
theory provides a process of cognitive variables that 
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Second-Level 


Outcomes 


FIGURE 4-4 


Valence Basic Expectancy Model 


reflects individual differences in work motivation. The 
logic of expectancy theory is that school administrators 
should intervene in work situations to maximize work 
expectancies, instrumentalities, and valences that sup- 
port organizational goals. To influence expectancies, 
school administrators need to select people with appro- 
priate skills and abilities, provide them with continuous 
professional development, support them with needed 
resources, and identify clear performance goals. To ac- 
complish this, school administrators should make the 
desired performance goals attainable. Effective school 
administrators not only make it clear to people what 
is expected of them but also help them attain that level 
of performance.** To influence instrumentality, school 
administrators need to clarify performance-reward 
relationships, and then follow through on rewards for 
good performance. To influence valences, school admin- 
istrators should identify the needs that are important to 
each individual and then try to adjust rewards to match 
these needs. 


Equity Theory 


Earlier, Herzberg found that feelings of inequity were 
a frequently reported source of dissatisfaction among 
employees. Although Herzberg did not pay much 
attention to this finding, a number of theorists have 
examined the concept of equity to explain employee 
motivation. Among them, Stacy Adams has developed 
the most detailed and organizationally relevant equity 
theory.?” 


36Fred C. Lunenburg and Beverly J. Irby, The Principalship: 
Vision to Action (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth/Cengage Learning, 
2006). 

37J, Stacy Adams, “Inequity in Social Exchange,” in L. Berkowitz 


(ed.), Advances in Experimental ‘Social Psychology, vol. 2 
(New York: Academic Press, 1965): 267-299. 
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Equity theory asserts that employees hold certain 
beliefs about the outputs they receive from their work 
and the inputs they invest to obtain these outcomes. 
The outcomes of employment refer to all things the 
employee receives as a result of performing the job, 
such as salary, promotions, fringe benefits, job security, 
working conditions, job prerequisites, recognition, re- 
sponsibility, and so on. Inputs cover all things that the 
employee contributes to performing the job and include 
education, experience, ability, training, personality traits, 
job efforts, attitude, and so on. Employees expect that 
the ratio of their outcomes to inputs will be fair or equi- 
table. But how do employees judge fairness? 


General Model Simply put, equity theory argues 
that employees evaluate the equity, or fairness, of their 
outcomes by a process of social comparison. Employ- 
ees compare the ratio of their outcomes to inputs with 
the ratio of outcomes to inputs for some comparison 
other. The comparison other may be a colleague or a 
group average (such as prevailing standards in a school, 
school district, or job role). For example, superinten- 
dents often use other superintendents as the comparison 
others rather than corporate executives. The equity 
relationship can be diagrammed as follows: 


Outcomes Outcomes 

employee comparison others 

employes) versus (comparison others) 
Inputs Inputs 


(employee) (comparison others) 


When these ratios are equal, the employee should feel 
that a fair and equitable exchange exists with the em- 
ployer. Such equitable exchange should contribute to 
employee-job satisfaction. Conversely, when ratios are 
unequal, inequity is perceived by the employee, which 
should contribute to job dissatisfaction. Obviously, the 
ideal ratio between outcomes and inputs is perfect equity. 
Schematically, perfect equity is 





Outcomes Outcomes 

(employee) (comparison others) 
Inputs 7 Inputs 

(employee) (comparison others) 


Inequity can occur in either direction: (1) when employees 
feel their ratio of outcomes to inputs is less than that 
of the comparison other and (2) when employees feel 
their ratio of outcomes to inputs is greater than that of 
the comparison other. The first situation, in which the 


employee’s perceived outcomes-to-inputs ratio is less than 
the comparison other, can be diagrammed as follows: 


Outcomes Outcomes 

(employee) (comparison others) 
Inputs Inputs 

(employee) (comparison others) 


The second situation, in which the employee’s perceived 
ratio of outcomes to inputs is greater than that of the 
comparison other, can be diagrammed as follows: 


Outcomes Outcomes 

(employee) (comparison others) 
Inputs Inputs 

(employee) (comparison others) 


This prediction is less straightforward than the former 
because the employee is at an advantage vis-a-vis the 
comparison other. Nevertheless, the theory argues that 
employees will feel uncomfortable about the inequity of 
their outcome-to-input ratio compared to the outcome- 
to-input ratio of their comparison other. 

Comparisons of the inputs and outputs of the ém- 
ployee and comparison other are similar to those judg- 
ments made by employees according to expectancy 
theory. They are based on the employee’s perceptions, 
which may or may not be valid. Inequity in either direc- 
tion creates discomfort and tension, and the employee is 
motivated to reduce the tension and restore equity. 


Methods of Restoring Equity An employee may engage 
in any of the following behaviors to restore equity: 


Alter Inputs. An employee who feels underpaid may 
contribute less time and effort to the job or demand a 
salary increase. An employee who feels overpaid may 
increase the quantity and quality of his work, expend 
extra hours without pay, and so on. 


Alter Outcomes. Unions attract members by pledg- 
ing to improve salary, working conditions, and hours 
without any increase in employee effort or input. For 
example, many teacher unions have managed to negoti- 
ate a decrease in calendar days while increasing teacher 
salaries, fringe benefits, and working conditions. 


38Lyman W. Porter et al. Motivation and Work Behavior 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 2003). 


Cognitively Distort Inputs or Outcomes. According to 
the theory of cognitive dissonance, the individual tries 
to modify one of the incompatible perceptions so as to 
reduce the tension or dissonance. In a sense, that per- 
son engages in coping behavior to regain a condition of 
consonance or equilibrium. For example, if a colleague 
(comparison other) were receiving disproportionately 
high outcomes in comparison with another employee, 
that fact could make the employee tense. As a coping 
strategy, the employee could distort his perception by 
reasoning that the comparison other possesses more 
job knowledge or intelligence than the employee does. 
Conversely, an employee can justify the disproportion- 
ately high outcomes he receives by convincing himself 
that he possesses more experience or ability than the 
comparison other does. 


Change the Inputs or Outcomes of the Compari-son 
Other. Behaviors designed to change the actual or per- 
ceived inputs or outcomes of the comparison other can 
take many forms. A colleague (comparison other) may 
be forced to reduce his inputs, or a colleague may be 
pressured into leaving the organization. Or the compar- 
ison other’s inputs or outputs may come to be viewed 
differently. For example, an employee may come to be- 
lieve that the comparison other actually works harder 
than he does and therefore deserves greater outcomes 
or rewards. 


Change the Comparison Other. If the input-to-out- 
come ratio of an employee to a comparison other re- 
sults in feelings of inequity, the employee can switch 
his comparison other to restore equity. For example, 
a very ambitious superintendent, who has been com- 
paring herself to the state’s top superintendents, may 
decide instead to use his colleagues in smaller school 
districts who are paid less than he is as his comparison 
others. 


Leave the Organization. An employee can request a 
transfer or leave the organization entirely. 


Implications for Practice Recent development 
in equity theory can be extended into what is now 
commonly referred to as organizational justice.>? 
Organizational justice is the extent to which organization 
members perceive that they are treated fairly at work. 
This led to the emergence of three dimensions of 


Jerald Greenberg and Russell Cropanzano (eds.), Advances 
in Organizational Justice (Palo Alto, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 2001). 
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organizational justice: distributive, procedural, and in- 
teractional.*° Distributive justice is the perceived fair- 
ness of how rewards are distributed. Procedural justice 
is the perceived fairness of the procedures used to make 
decisions. Research indicates that positive perceptions 
of distributive and procedural justice are enhanced 
when organization members are given input in deci- 
sions that affect them.*! 

Interactional justice is the perceived quality of the 
treatment organization members receive when rewards 
are distributed and procedures are implemented. For ex- 
ample, a merit raise in a university may be based on the 
number of publications the faculty member produces 
in a given year. Faculty member A produces 10 publi- 
cations consisting of 4 printed pages each = 40 pages. 
Faculty member B produces a book (single author) 
consisting of 550 pages = 550 pages. The university 
considers a book as one publication. Faculty member B 
may consider this procedure to be unfair, believing the 
university administration should instead base merit 
pay raises on page production. A 40-page production 
(Faculty Member A) is not equivalent to producing 
550 pages (Faculty Member B). In this case, it is both the 
outcome (distributive justice) and the procedure (proce- 
dural justice) which is in dispute. 

Among the many implications of equity theory, those 
dealing with organizational justice must be considered. 
The way organization members perceive they are treated 
in the workplace with respect to distributive, procedural, 
and interactional justice is likely to affect their motiva- 
tion. It is their perceptions of these justice dimensions 
made in the context of equity comparisons that influ- 
ence organization members’ level of motivation. 


Goal-Setting Theory 


Goals have a pervasive influence on behavior in school 
organizations and administrative practice. Nearly 
every modern school organization has some form of 
goal setting in operation. Programs such as campus 
improvement plans (CIP), planning programming bud- 
geting systems (PPBS), management information sys- 
tems (MIS), as well as systems thinking and strategic 
planning, include the development of specific goals. 


40Jason A. Colquitt, “On the Dimensionality of Organizational 
Justice: A Construct Validation of a Measure,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 86 (2001): 386-400. 
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Satisfaction and Further Motivation 


Emotions 
Values and 


Intentions 


Desires (Goals) 


Directed Attention 
Mobilized Effort 
Persistence 
Strategies 


Behavior 
or Outcomes 
Performance 





Frustration and Lower Motivation 


FIGURE 4-5 





General Model of Goal-Setting Theory 


There has been considerable development of goal- 
setting theory initiated primarily by the work of Edwin 
Locke. Locke’s contributions to goal-setting theory are 
the following.*? 


1. Difficult goals lead to higher task performance than 
do easier goals. 


2. Specific goals lead to higher performance than do 
vague goals such as “do your best.” 


3. The mechanisms by which goals affect performance 
are directing attention and action, mobilizing effort, 
increasing persistence, and motivating a search for 
appropriate performance strategies. 


4. Feedback appears necessary for goal setting to work 
because it allows people to compare their perfor- 
mance against their goals. 


5. Goal commitment is necessary if goals are to affect 
performance, and expectation of success and degree 
of success affect goal commitment. 


6. Individual differences in factors like personality and 
education are not generally related to goal-setting 
performance. 


General Model Figure 4—5 depicts a simplified view 
of goal-setting theory. According to the theory, there ap- 
pear to be two cognitive determinants of behavior: values 
and intentions (goals). A goal is defined simply as what 
the individual is consciously trying to do. Locke postu- 
lates that the form in which one experiences one’s value 
judgments is emotional. That is, one’s values create a 


42Edwin A. Locke and Gary P. Latham “Building a Practically 


Useful Theory of Goal Setting and Task Motivation.” The 
American Psychologist, 57, No. 9 (2002): 705-717. 


desire to do things consistent with them. Goals also af- 
fect behavior (job performance) through other mecha- 
nisms. For Locke, goals therefore direct attention and 
action. Furthermore, challenging goals mobilize energy, 
lead to higher effort, and increase persistent effort. Goals 
motivate people to develop strategies that will enable 
them to perform at the required goal levels. Finally, ac- 
complishing the goal can lead to satisfaction and further 
motivation, or frustration and lower motivation if the 
goal is not accomplished.# 


Implications for Practice Under the right conditions, 
goal setting can be a powerful technique for motivat- 
ing organization members. The following are practical 
suggestions for school administrators to consider when 
attempting to use goal setting to enhance motivation.** 


Goals need to be specific. Organization members per- 
form at higher levels when asked to meet a specific 
high-performance goal. Asking organization members 
to improve, to work harder, or to do your best is not 
helpful, because that kind of goal does not give them a 
focused target. Specific goals (often quantified) let or- 
ganization members know what to reach for and allow 
them to measure their own progress. Research indicates 
that specific goals help bring about other desirable orga- 
nizational goals, such as reducing absenteeism, tardiness, 
and turnover.‘ 


31bid. 


“Jerald Greenberg, Behavior in Organizations, 10th ed. 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2011); John W. 
Newstrom, Human Behavior at Work (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 2011). 

4SLocke and Latham, “Building a Practically Useful Theory of 
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Merit Pay 


oN 


In many workplaces financial incentives are offered to motivate performance. For example, 
salespeople frequently operate on commission—the more they sell, the more they earn. In the 
educational realm, many administrators receive annual salary increments based on some 
form of merit pay system. A merit pay system allows those whose performance is judged as 
superior fo earn more than those whose work is deemed to be average. 


Question: Would merit pay increase teacher performance? 


Arguments PRO 


1. Teachers receive little or no external recognition 
for the important work they do. Merit pay would 
justly reward truly superior teachers and motivate 
them to continue their fine work. 


. Unlike thirty years ago, we now know what good 
teaching is. We can ensure that it occurs in 
classrooms by measuring it and awarding salary 
proportionally. 


. With a merit pay system, average teachers would 
be motivated to excel. Competition works for stu- 
dents, why not for teachers? Our society functions 
on the basis of competition. 





Goals must be difficult but attainable. A goal that is too 
easily attained will not bring about the desired incre- 
ments in performance. The key point is that a goal must 
be difficult as well as specific for it to raise performance. 
However, there is a limit to this effect. Although orga- 
nization members will work hard to reach challenging 
goals, they will only do so when the goals are within 
their capability. As goals become too difficult, perfor- 
mance suffers because organization members reject the 
goals as unreasonable and unattainable. 


Goals must be accepted. Goals need to be accepted. 
Simply assigning goals to organization members may 
not result in their commitment to those goals, especially 
if the goal will be difficult to accomplish. A powerful 
method of obtaining acceptance is to allow organiza- 
tion members to participate in the goal-setting process. 
In other words, participation in the goal-setting process 
tends to enhance goal commitment. Participation helps 
organization members better understand the goals, 


Arguments CON 


1. Excellent teachers are born, not made. The work 
itself motivates them, not some external reward. 


. While we can recognize good teaching when we see 
it, it is difficult to develop a system that recognizes 
excellence in all its forms. Most attempts at merit 
pay in education have failed because of this mea- 
surement problem. 

. Anorm of the teaching profession is cooperation, 
so teachers avoid situations where the actions of a 
few are singled out as either good or bad. Merit pay 
does not fit this norm of cooperation. 


ensure that the goals are not unreasonable, and helps 
them achieve the goal. 


Feedback must be provided on goal attainment. Feed- 
back helps organization members attain their perfor- 
mance goals. Feedback helps in two important ways. 
First, it helps people determine how well they are do- 
ing. For example, sports teams need to know the score 
of the game; a sharpshooter needs to see the target; a 
golfer needs to know his score. The same can be said 
for a work team, department, school, or school district. 
Performance feedback tends to encourage better perfor- 
mance. Second, feedback also helps people determine 
the nature of the adjustments to their performance that 
are required to improve. For example, sports teams 
watch video reproductions of a game and adjust their 
play; a sharpshooter can adjust his shot; a golfer can 
adjust her swing; and a school can do an item analy- 
sis of the state-mandated achievement test and remedy 
gaps in performance. 
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Despite the benefits of goal setting, there are a few 
limitations of the goal-setting process.*6 First, com- 
bining goals with monetary rewards motivates many 
organization members to establish easy rather than dif- 
ficult goals. In some cases, organization members have 
negotiated goals with their supervisor that they have 
already completed. Second, goal setting focuses orga- 
nization members on a narrow subset of measurable 
performance indicators while ignoring aspects of job 
performance that are difficult to measure. The adage 


-“What gets measured is what gets done” applies here. 


Third, setting performance goals is effective in estab- 
lished jobs, but it may not be effective when organiza- 
tion members are learning a new, complex job. 


Summary 


1. Motivation is the extent to which persistent effort is 
directed toward organizational goals. 


2. Content theories of motivation are concerned with 
identifying the specific factors that motivate em- 
ployees. The four content theories discussed were 
Maslow’s need hierarchy theory, Alderfer’s ERG 
theory, Herzberg’s motivation-hygiene theory, and 
McClelland’s learned needs theory. 


3. Maslow’s need hierarchy theory proposes five levels 
of needs (physiological, safety, social, esteem, and 
self-actualization). These needs are arranged in a pre- 
potency hierarchy. School administrators often use it 
when analyzing motivational problems in schools. 


4. Alderfer’s ERG theory is similar to Maslow’s need 
hierarchy theory, but it is not as rigid concerning pre- 
potency of needs. ERG theory makes a distinction be- 
tween intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. The theory is 
easily understood and useful to school administrators. 


5. Herzberg’s motivation-hygiene theory proposes that 
two distinct factors influence motivation: hygienes, 
which merely prevent dissatisfaction, and motiva- 
tors, which are the source of satisfaction and moti- 
vation of employees. 


6. McClelland’s learned needs theory of motivation is 
based on the premise that people acquire or learn 
certain needs from their culture. Among the cultural 
influences are family, personal, and occupational 
experiences, and the type of organization for which 
a person works. Three of these learned needs are the 


‘Ibid. 


need for achievement, the need for affiliation, and 
the need for power. 


7. Process theories of motivation focus on how vari- 
ous factors interact to affect employee motivation. 
The four process theories discussed were Bandura’s 
self-efficacy theory, Vroom’s expectancy theory, 
Adams’ equity theory, and Locke and Latham’s 
goal-setting theory. 


8. Self-efficacy theory (also known as social cognitive 
theory or social learning theory) is a person’s belief 
that she is capable of performing a particular task 
successfully. Self-efficacy has three dimensions: 
magnitude, the level of difficulty a person believes 
she can attain; strength, the conviction regard- 
ing magnitude as strong or weak; and generality, 
the degree to which the expectation is generalized 
across situations. 


9. Expectancy theory helps school administrators 
explain how behavior is directed. It is concerned 
with why employees choose certain paths toward 
obtaining outcomes that will satisfy their needs. 


10. Equity theory helps school administrators under- 
stand how employees calculate what they put into 
the job and what they receive for their perfor- 
mance, and compare that with what they perceive 
others are contributing and receiving as rewards 
for performance. Inequitable relationships result- 
ing from such calculations cause the equity- 
sensitive employee to restore equity. 


11. Goal setting helps channel an employee’s persistent 
effort toward organizationally relevant outcomes. 
Goals can be a powerful motivational device, pro- 
viding they are specific, attainable, accepted, and 
accompanied by feedback. 


Key Terms 


motivation 

effort 

persistence 

direction 

content theories 

need hierarchy theory 
ERG theory 
motivation-hygiene theory 
learned needs theory 
need for achievement 
need for affiliation 
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need for power treatment of how school systems and their partners 

process theories can improve educator quality. 

self-efficacy theory Carlson, Richard. Don’t Sweat the Small Stuff (New 

past performance York: Hyperion, 1998). If you can learn to treat the 

vicarious exper ience smaller hassles with more perspective, wisdom, 2 
verbal persuasion patience, and with a better sense of humor, you [ eo a 
emotional cues will begin to bring out the best in yourself as well eq Ss (Ss | D 
expectancy theory ax int others: 

eee Darling-Hammond, Linda. The Flat World and Edu- 

expectancy 


cation: How America’s Commitment to Equity 

| Will Determine Our Future (New York: Teachers 
ae ear College Press, 2010). The Flat World and Educa- 
Sau ea tion offers an eye-opening wakeup call concerning 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS 


1 What is leadership? 


instrumentality 


inputs 


comparison other 
organizational justice 
distributive justice 


America’s future and vividly illustrates what the 
United States needs to do to build a system of 
high-achieving and equitable schools that ensures 
the right to learn for every child. 


2 What is the difference between leadership and management? 






3 Are there traits that differentiate leaders from nonleaders and effective 
leaders from ineffective ones? 


procedural justice 
interactional justice 
goal-setting theory 


DuFour, Richard, Rebecca DuFour, Robert Eaker, and 
Gayle Karhanek. Raising the Bar and Closing the 
Gap: Whatever It Takes (Bloomington, IN: Solu- 
tion Tree, 2010). The authors examine schools and 
districts in North America to illustrate how PLC at 
Work is a sustainable and transferable model that 







4 What kinds of leadership behaviors are more effective than others? 


5 What role does the situation play in whether a leader is effective or 
ineffective? 


What are some key situational factors that are significant in determining 
which leadership style to use in a given situation? 


Discussion Questions 
















1. Describe how a school administrator would assess ensures struggling students get the support they Bf ; 
the individual needs of employees. need to achieve. 7 What contribution have other contemporary perspectives made in the 
2. Once needs are assessed, discuss how the school Glickman, Carl. Those Who Dared: Five Visionaries suche pidelce ehieadeishieg 
administrator could use the needs hierarchy theory, Who Changed American Education (New York: 
ERG theory, motivation-hygiene theory, and learned Teachers College Press, 2008). Deborah Meier, 


John Goodlad, James Comer, Ted Sizer, and 
Henry Levin share their personal stories in this 
inspirational call to action. 


Grubb, W. Norton. The Money Myth: School . 
Resources, Outcomes, and Equity (New York: 
Russel! Sage Foundation, 2010). The Money Myth is 
an analysis to determine what factors impact student 
performance. It is these kinds of micro-analyses that 
will move our knowledge forward about what 
resources matter to student school performance. 


needs theory to motivate employees. 
n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning leadership 





3. Of what practical value is the expectancy theory 
to school administrators? What can school admin- 
istrators learn from the theory to improve their 
effectiveness in motivating employees at work? 


in school organizations. We begin our discussion by exploring the nature 


of leadership in organizations, in which we define leadership and contrast 


4, Of what practical value is self-efficacy theory to 
school administrators? What can school administra- 
tors learn from the theory to improve their effec- 
tiveness in motivating employees at work? 


leadership from management. Next we examine trait, behavior, and contingency 
theories of leadership. Then we present and analyze various styles of leadership. 


We conclude the chapter with a discussion of other contemporary perspectives of 


5. How might a school employee’s perceived inequity Welch, Jack, with John Byrne. Jack: Straight from the 
be dysfunctional to the school system? Gut (New York: Warner Books, 2001). Jack Welch, leadership. 
6. What are the four key elements of goal-setting theory, Fortune’s Manager of the 20th century and possibly 
and how do they pertain to employee motivation? the most influential CEO of the second half of the 





The Nature of Leadership 


There is perhaps no subject that has received more attention than the topic of 
leadership. Because of the importance of leadership in our society, it has been the 
subject of thousands of studies, books, and films all designed to say something about 
what leadership is, and how to become a better leader. Despite all this, there is still 


twentieth century, reveals the key to his managerial 

philosophy. In reflecting on his career at General 

Electric, beginning with his first job in the GE plas- 

: tics division in 1960 to his rise to CEO in 1981 and 

Annenberg Institute for School Reform. Human then to his appointment of his successor in 2000, 
Capital (Providence, RI: The Author, 2010). This Welch reports that GE was all about finding and 
text provides readers with a comprehensive building great people. 


Suggested Readings 











a great deal we do not know about leadership. In this 
chapter, we will examine some of what we do know. 

Are people born to be leaders? Can people learn to 
become leaders? Or does leadership depend entirely 
on the situation? What personal characteristics 
distinguish leaders from nonleaders? What leadership 
behaviors distinguish effective leaders from ineffective 
leaders? What role do followers play in leadership? 
Is each leader equally suited to influence all types of 
followers? What role does the context or situation 
play with respect to leadership? Do all situations 
involving group effort require leadership? These ques- 
tions constitute some of the ideas that we will pursue 
in subsequent pages. 


Leadership Defined 


The study of leadership has a long history, dating back 
to Plato’s Republic in 400 B.C. Many attempts have 
been made to define leadership. Unfortunately, almost 
everyone who studies or writes about leadership defines 
it differently. However, three extensive reviews of the 
leadership literature by Bernard Bass,! Gary Yukl,* and 
Warren Bennis? have provided a clearer understanding 
of the phenomenon. While some conceptual disagree- 
ments prevail, one definition of leadership accepted by 
many experts is the following: leadership is the process 
whereby one individual influences other group mem- 
bers toward the attainment of defined or organizational 
goals.* This definition contains three important aspects: 
(a) leadership involves influence; (b) leadership involves 
goal attainments; and (c) leadership requires followers. 


Leadership Involves Influence Leadership is an 
influence process. The influence process is one in which 
a leader changes the actions or attitudes of several group 
members or subordinates. Leaders influence many 
aspects of behavior in organizations that we have dis- 
cussed in previous chapters: organizational struc- 
ture (Chapter 2), organizational culture (Chapter 3), 
motivation (Chapter 4), and that we will discuss in 


1Bernard Bass, The Bass Handbook of Leadership: Theory, 
Research, and Managerial Applications (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 2010). 


2Gary Yukl, Leadership in Organizations, 7th ed. (Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2010). 


3Warren Bennis, Learning to Lead (New York: Basic Books, 
2010). 


4Yukl, Leadership in Organizations. 
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subsequent chapters: decision making (Chapter 6), 
communication (Chapter 7), change (Chapter 8), curric- 
ulum (Chapter 13), teaching and learning (Chapter 14), 
and human resource management (Chapter 15). 
Research has shown, for example, that leaders influence 
the organization’s structure, followers’ group culture; 
levels of motivation; performance, absenteeism and 
turnover; and the quality of their decision making; com- 
munication patterns; and their receptivity to change; 
curriculum implementation; and group learning. 


Leadership Involves Goal Attainments Leadership 
involves the exercise of influence for a purpose—to 
attain defined group or organizational goals. That is, 
leaders focus on changing the actions or attitudes of 
group members that are related to specific goals. The 
leaders of a group or organization are the individuals 
who exert such influence. An effective leader helps a 
group or organization to achieve its goals; an ineffec- 
tive leader does not.° 


Leadership Requires Followers The influence pro- 
cess implies that leadership is reciprocal. In other 
words, leaders influence followers in various ways, 
and leaders also are influenced by their followers (e.g., 
see the reciprocal influence theory discussed later in 
this chapter). Furthermore, it may be safe to say that 
leadership exists only in relation to followers: one can- 
not lead without followers. As Chester Barnard, author 
of the classic text The Functions of the Executive, stated 
«... leadership implies that followers must consent to 
being influenced.”® 

All leaders exert influence over group members or 
the organization. However, some leaders have formal - 
authority to influence, while others do not. Formal 
leaders are those individuals who are given the author- 
ity (position power) to influence other members in the 
organization to achieve its goals.’ Informal leaders have 
no formal authority to influence others but sometimes 
can exert just as much influence in an organization as 
formal leaders do—because of some special skills or 
talents they possess that organization members realize 
will help them achieve their goals.® Although we realize 


5Peter F. Drucker, Management: Tasks, Responsibilities, 
Practices (New York: Transaction Publishers, 2008). 


6Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1938, p. 165). 


7Yukl, Leadership in Organizations. 
S[bid. 
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the impact informal leaders can have on a group or 
organization, the focus of this chapter is on formal 
leadership. 


Leadership and Management 


To fully understand what leadership is all about, it is 
important to examine the difference between leader- 
ship and management. The terms leadership and man- 
agement tend to be used interchangeably in everyday 
speech. However, the two terms, although overlap- 
ping at times, are not identical and need to be clearly 
distinguished. 

The first scholar to take a stand on this issue was 
Abraham Zaleznik, with his landmark article published 
in the Harvard Business Review in 1977? Zaleznik ar- 
gues that both leaders and managers make a valuable 
contribution to an organization and that each one’s con- 
tribution is different. Whereas leaders advocate change 
and new approaches, managers advocate stability and 
the status quo. Furthermore, whereas leaders are con- 
cerned with understanding people’s beliefs and gaining 
their commitment, managers carry out responsibilities, 
exercise authority, and worry about how things get 
accomplished. 

More recently, John Kotter argues that leadership and 
management are two distinct, yet complementary, sys- 
tems of action in organizations.’ Specifically, he states 
that leadership is about coping with change, whereas 
management is about coping with complexity.!! For 
Kotter, the leadership process involves (a) developing 
a vision for the organization; (b) aligning people with 
that vision through communication; and (c) motivating 
people to action through empowerment and through 
basic need fulfillment. The leadership process creates 
uncertainty and change in the organization. 

In contrast, the management process involves 
(a) planning and budgeting, (b) organizing and staff- 
ing, and (c) controlling and problem solving. The man- 
agement process reduces uncertainty and stabilizes the 
organization. Robert House concurs when he says that 
management consists of implementing the vision and 


?Abraham Zaleznik, “Managers and Leaders: Are They 
Different,” Harvard Business Review, 55 (1977): 67-78. 


10John P. Kotter, “What Leaders Really Do,” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, 68 (1990): 103-111; and John P. Kotter, A Force 
for Change: How Leadership Differs from Management 
(New York: Free Press, 1990). 


John P. Kotter, The Leadership Factor (New York: Free Press, 
1987). 


direction provided by leaders, coordinating and staffing 
the organization, and handling day-to-day problems. }2 

In emphasizing the difference between leaders and 
managers, Warren Bennis notes: “To survive in the 
twenty-first century, we are going to need a new gener- 
ation of leaders—leaders, not managers. The distinction 
is an important one. Leaders conquer the context—the 
volatile, turbulent, ambiguous surroundings that some- 
times seem to conspire against us and will surely suf- 
focate us if we let them—while managers surrender to 
it.’ More recently, Bennis summarized his previous 
quotation as follows: “Managers do things right, while 
leaders do the right things.” 4 

From a comprehensive review of the literature on this 
issue, we provide specific differences between leadership 
and management (see Table 5-1). The pairs of attributes, 
shown in Table 5-1, are presented as the extremes of a 
continuum. Most school administrators do not function 
at these extremes. However, patterns that tend toward 
leadership on the one hand or management on the 
other hand are likely to emerge as school administrators 
develop and use their skills in the workplace. 

As you examine Table 5-1, mark the point on each 
continuum item that reflects the relative emphasis om 
leadership or management by a person for whom you 
have worked. School administrators may lean more 
heavily toward either leadership or management at var- 
ious times depending on the situation. However, most 
tend to operate primarily in terms of either the leader- 
ship or the management profile.'5 

There are several conclusions that can be drawn 
from the information presented in Table 5~1. First, good 
leaders are not necessarily good managers, and good 
managers are not necessarily good leaders. Second, 
good management skills transform a leader’s vision into 
action and successful implementation. Some scholars 
believe that effective implementation is the driving force 


12Robert J. House and Robert N. Aditya, “The Social Scientific 


Study of Leadership: Quo Vadis?” Journal of Management, 
23 (1997): 445-456. 


13Warren G. Bennis, “Managing the Dream: Leadership in the 


21st Century,” Journal of Organizational Change Manage- 
ment, 2. (1989): 7. 


#Warren G. Bennis and Burt Nanus, Leaders: The Strategies 
for Taking Charge (New York: HarperCollins, 2007). 


SFred C. Lunenburg, “Leadership versus Management: A Key 
Distinction—in Theory and Practice,” in F. L. Dembowski 
(ed.), Educational Administration: The Roles of Leadership 
and Management (Houston, TX: The NCPEA Press/Rice 
University, 2007), pp. 142-166. 
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Table 5-1 Comparisons between Leadership and Management 


Leadership 


Management 





Focuses on people 
Looks outward 


Articulates a vision 
Creates the future 
Sees the forest 


Empowers 
Colleagues 

Trusts & develops 
Does the right things 
Creates change 
Serves subordinates 


Uses influence 
Uses conflict 
Acts decisively 


Employee Relations 


Operation 


Governance 


Focuses on things 
Looks inward 


Executes plans 
Improves the present 
Sees the trees 
Controls 
Subordinates 

Directs & coordinates 
Does things right 
Manages change 
Serves superordinates 
Uses authority 

Avoids conflict 

Acts responsibly 


Table 5-2 Traits of Effective Leaders 





Trait : Description 

Drive : Inner motivation to pursue goals. 

Integrity The will to translate words into deeds 

Leadership motivation The need to exercise influence over others fo reach shared goals 

Self-confidence Belief in his or her own leadership skills and ability to achieve goals 

Intelligence Above-average cognitive ability to integrate and interpret large amounts of information 
Task-relevant knowledge Tacit and explicit knowledge about the organization, profession, and technical matters. - 
Emotional maturity The ability to control his or her feelings and accept criticism 

Flexibility Ability to respond appropriately to changes in the setting 


of organizational success, especially in relatively stable, 
“domesticated,” organizations like public schools.!¢ 
Third, organizational success requires a combination of 
effective leadership and management.!” Furthermore, 
team-based organizational structures are extending lead- 
ership functions to work groups and cross-department 
teams in most modern school organizations. Thus, 
there is greater opportunity for more input from group 
members at all levels of the organization.!® 


16Fred C. Lunenburg, Barbara Thompson, and Dana Pagani, 
The Multifactor Leadership Questionnaire (MLQ): Fac- 
tor Structure of an Operational Measure, paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, Denver, CO, May 4, 2010. 


17] unenburg, “Leadership versus Management.” 


18Clete Bulach, Fred C. Lunenburg, and Les Potter, Creating 
a Culture for High-Performing Schools: A Comprehensive 
Approach to School Reform (Lanham, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2008). 


Trait Theories 


The scientific study of leadership began by concentrat- 
ing on personal traits that distinguish leaders from 
non-leaders and effective leaders from ineffective ones. 
Researchers have identified several such traits. These 
are listed in Table 5-2. 

Leaders have a high need for achievement. This drive 
represents the inner motivation that leaders possess 
to pursue their goals and encourage others to pursue 
theirs. Leaders have a strong need to influence others to 
accomplish goals that benefit the team or organization. 
They demonstrate confidence in their leadership skills 
and the ability to achieve team or organization goals. 
They must be trustworthy. To be trusted, they must have 
authenticity. Without trust, they cannot maintain the 


19Bass, The Bass Handbook of Leadership; Yukl, Leadership 
in Organizations. 
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= Surgency. Surgency measures the degree to which an 
individual is sociable, gregarious, assertive, and lead- 
erlike, versus quiet, reserved, mannerly, and with- 
drawn. Some of the more common personality traits 
associated with this dimension include dominance, 
capacity for status or social presence, the need for 
power, sociability, or assertiveness. 


= Agreeableness. Agreeableness measures the degree 
to which individuals are sympathetic, cooperative, 
good natured, and warm, versus grumpy, unpleasant, 
disagreeable, and cold. Personality traits associated 
with this dimension include likeability, friendly com- 
pliance, need for affiliation, and openness to love. 

= Conscientiousness. Conscientiousness differentiates 
individuals who are hardworking, persevering, orga- 
nized, and responsible from those who are impulsive, 
irresponsive, undependable, and lazy. Personality traits 
categorized under this dimension include prudence 
and ambition, will to achieve, need for achievement, 
dependability, constraint, and willingness to work. 


loyalty of their followers. At the same time, they have to 
be emotionally mature enough to recognize their own 
strengths and weaknesses. Moreover, leaders must have 
above-average intelligence in order to process enormous 
amounts of information. They do not have to be the 
smartest in the group, but they must be smart enough 
to analyze a variety of complex alternatives and oppor- 
tunities. In addition, leaders must have tacit and explicit 
knowledge of their social setting. This knowledge and 
experience help the leader to recognize opportunities 
and understand the organization’s capacity to capture 
opportunities and the requirements of the situation. 
Finally, leaders must have the ability to adapt to the needs 
of followers and the requirements of the situation. 

The leadership traits identified in Bass’s and Yukl’s 
review”? (see Table 5-2) easily map onto the Big Five 
model of personality structure endorsed by many 


0Tbid. 


= Emotional Stability. This dimension of personality 
concerns the extent to which individuals are calm, 
steady, cool, and self-confident, versus anxious, 
insecure, worried, and emotional. Some of the per- 
sonality traits associated with emotional stability 
include composure, self-awareness and acceptance, 
and affect. 


@ Intellectance. This dimension of personality concerns 
the extent to which an individuals is imaginative, 
cultured, broad minded, and curious, versus — 
concrete minded, practical, and having narrow 
interests. Personality traits associated with this 
dimension include curiosity, broad-mindedness, 
tolerance, and openness to experience. 


Adapted from Robert Hogan, Gordon J. Curphy, and Joyce Hogan, 
“What We Know About Leadership: Effectiveness and Personality,” 
American Psychologist, 49 (1994): 503-504. Copyright © 1994 by the 
American Psychological Association. Reprinted by permission. 


modern psychologists.*! This model holds that leader- 
ship traits as perceived by supervisors and subordinates 
can be described in terms of five broad dimensions: 
surgency, agreeableness, conscientiousness, emo- 
tional stability, and intellectance. (See Administrative 
Advice 5-1.) 

A study of personality traits and leadership effec- 
tiveness in education? is consistent with the Big Five 


*1Pierce J. Howard, The Owner’s Manual for Personality at 
Work: How the “Big Five” Personality Traits Affect Perfor- 
mance, Communication, Teamwork, and Leadership (Austin, 
TX: Bard Press, 2001); Gerald Matthews, Personality Traits 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2010); John P. 
Villanueva, Personality Traits: Classifications, Effects, and 
Changes (New York: Nova Science Publishers, 2011). 

22Fred C. Lunenburg and Lynn Columba, “The 16PF as — 
a Predictor of Principal Performance: An Integration of 


Quantitative and Qualitative Research Methods,” Education, 
113 (1992): 68-73. 
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personality model, as well as the meta-analyses of Bass 
and Yukl. The purpose of the study was to examine 
the validity of the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire (16PF) as a predictor of principal performance. 
One hundred seventy-nine elementary and secondary 
school principals from two large urban school districts 
were administered the 16PF. Four independent criteria 
were used to measure principal effectiveness: supervi- 
sor’s ratings, paired comparison ratings, peer nomina- 
tion ratings, and teacher ratings, resulting in an overall 
effectiveness score. The results of the study revealed 
that Factors E (dominant), M (imaginative), Q2 (self- 
sufficient), and A (warm) were consistent predictors of 
superior performance. 

Factor E characterizes individuals as assertive, self- 
confident, and independent. Factor M individuals prefer 
to deal with dynamic, essential matters rather than with 
superfluous, marginal issues. Moreover, persons high in 
this factor are more open to interaction with those differ- 
ent from themselves, not necessarily out of friendliness 
but because of curiosity coupled with self-confidence, 
which reduces fear and suspicion of the unfamiliar. 
Factor Q2 characterizes individuals who prefer their 
own decisions, are self-sufficient, and show resourceful- 
ness. And finally, those individuals high in Factor A are 
good-natured, easygoing, emotionally expressive, ready 
to cooperate, attentive to people, softhearted, kindly, 
and adaptable.*? These personality traits appear to fit 
the demands of an urban principal to deal with a diverse 
school population in a collaborative manner. 


Emotional Intelligence 


Recent studies are indicating that another trait that 
may indicate effective leadership is emotional intelli- 
gence (EI). Building on Howard Gardner’s concept of 
multiple intelligences,”+ Daniel Goleman and colleagues 
criticize the traditional model of intelligence (IQ) for 
being too narrow, thus failing to consider interpersonal 
competence. Goleman’s broader regime includes abili- 
ties such as being able to motivate oneself, to persist 
in the face of difficulties, to control impulse and delay 


23Robert R. Cattell, Harold Eber, and Michael Tatsuoka, 
Handbook for the Sixteen Personality Questionnaire (16PF) 
(Champaign, IL: Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 
1986). 

24Howard Gardner, Frames of Mind: The Theory of Multiple 
Intelligences (New York: Basic Books, 2005); Gardner, Multiple 
Intelligences: New Horizons (New York: Basic Books, 2007). 


gratification, to keep distress from interfering with the 
ability to think, and to empathize with others.?° 

Research conducted by Daniel Goleman and col- 
leagues is bringing scientific data to the question of 
leadership. They have been tracking the science of out- 
standing performance for the last three decades. In 
order to identify the essential ingredients of outstand- 
ing leadership, they reviewed data ranging from neu- 
rology to measures of the emotional climate that the 
leader creates. Hundreds of studies in organizations of 
all kinds—from small family businesses to the largest 
companies, from religious groups to schools and hos- 
pitals—have yielded a dozen or so abilities that distin- 
guish the best leaders. (See Table 5-3 to rate yourself 
on some of these essentials of leadership.) 

Just what are the essentials of leadership? Goleman’s 
work and that of hundreds of other researchers 
make clear that what sets beloved leaders apart from 
those we hate is excellence at things like “motivating 
power,” “empathy,” “integrity,” and “intuitive ability.” 
These abilities fall within the domain of emotional 
intelligence—an adeptness at managing ourselves and 
our interactions with others—not school smarts. For 
instance, why do Phil Jackson, Oprah Winfrey, the 
Dalai Lama, and Colin Powell have what it takes to be 
effective leaders? Phil Jackson, LA Lakers coach, win- 
ner of eleven NBA championships, has “motivating 
power.” His skill in bringing out the best from his play- 
ers helps to make the team a winner. Oprah Winfrey 
has “empathy.” Her capacity to listen, to relate, and to 
communicate the pain and resolve of millions has given 
her enormous authority. The Dalai Lama has “integrity.” 
His consistent stance of tolerance, nonviolence, and 
humility has made him a great moral leader and a voice 
of conscience. Former Secretary of State Colin Powell 
has “intuitive ability.” His ability to connect with others 
makes him a superior diplomat. 

According to Daniel Goleman and colleagues, new 
findings in brain science reveal that this kind of intelli- 
gence uses different parts of the brain than does the aca- 
demic kind. Cognitive abilities such as verbal fluency or 
mathematics skills reside in the neocortex, the wrinkled 
topmost layers, which are the most recent evolutionary 
addition to the human brain. But emotional intelligence 
relies largely on the ancient emotional centers deep 
in the midbrain between the ears, with links to the 


*5Daniel Goleman, Richard Boyzatzis, and Annie McKee, 
Primal Leadership: Realizing the Power of Emotional Intel- 
ligence (Boston: Harvard University Press, 2002). 
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Table 5-3 Leadership Skills: Rate Yourself 


The best leaders have strengths in at least a half-dozen ke intelli. i 
NG y emotional-intelligence competenci . 
rate on some of these abilities, assess how the statements below apply eu While ening 7 ciel paki srppiecab ved 


and weaknesses requires a more rigorous assessment. this quiz can give a rough ratii 
ak : rating. Mo portal i 
you thinking about how well you use leadership skills—and how you Michi cet better at hee in aed ance 


Statement 


1, |am aware of what | am feeling. 

2. | know my strengths and weaknesses. 

3. | deal calmly with stress. 

. | believe the future will be better than the past. 
. | deal with changes easily. 

. | set measurable goals when | have a project. 
. Others say | understand and am sensitive to them. 
. Others say | resolve conflicts. 

Others say | build and maintain relationships. 
10. Others say | inspire them. 

11. Others say | am a team player. 

12. Others say | helped to develop their abilities. 


p 


Oo MRNA 


Total the number of checks in each column: 
Multiply this number by: 
To get your score, add these four numbers: = 
Interpretation: 
36+: An overall score of 36 or higher suggests you are usin 


unused leadership abilities and room for improvement. 
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ig key leadership abilities well—but ask a coworker or partner for his 


opinions, to be more certain. 30-35: Suggests some strengths but also some underused leadership abilities. 29 or less: Suggests 


Leaders are unique, and they can show their talent in differe: 


nt ways. To further explore your leadership strengths, you might ask 


people whose opinions you value: When you have seen me do reall i i i 
ly well as a leader, which of these abilities am | using?" | 
number of people tell you that you use the same quality when doing well, you have likely identified a leadership toh ne 


should be appreciated and nurtured. 


Source: Daniel Goleman, “Could You Be a Leader?” Sunday Star Ledger, Parade Magazine, June 16, 2002, p. 5. 


prefrontal cortex—the brain’s executive center, just 
behind the forehead.?6 

According to Goleman and colleagues, this may 
explain the fact that IQ and emotional intelligence are 
surprisingly independent. Of course, to be a great leader, 
you need enough intelligence to understand the issues at 
hand, but you need not be supersmart. By the same token, 
people who are intellectually gifted can be disasters as 
leaders. Such situations are all too common in organiza- 
tions everywhere. It happens when people are promoted 
for the wrong set of skills: IQ abilities rather than the 
emotional intelligence abilities that good leaders display. 


*6Tbid; See also, Fred C. Lunenburg, The Fitness Movement: 
Exercise, Nutrition, and the Brain (New York: Harmony 
Books, in Press). 


According to Goleman and colleagues, the aptitudes 
of leadership, unlike academic or technical skills, are 
learned in life. That’s good news for all of us. If you 
are weak in leadership, you can get better at virtually 
any point in life with the right effort. But it takes mo- 
tivation, a clear idea of what you need to improve, and 
consistent practice. For example, good leaders are ex- 
cellent listeners. Let’s assume that you need to become 
a better listener. Perhaps you cut people off and take 
over the conversation without hearing them out. The 
first step: become aware of the moments you do this 
and stop yourself. Instead, let the other people speak 
their minds. Ask questions to be sure you understand - 
their viewpoints. Then—and only then—give your 
own opinion. With practice, you can become a better 
listener. 


Another skill that good leaders possess is helping oth- 
ers stay in a positive emotional state. Research shows 
that leaders who achieve the best results get people to 
laugh three times more often than do mediocre leaders.”” 
Laughter signals that people are not caught up in, say, an- 
ger or fear, but rather are relaxed and enjoying what they 
do—and so they are more likely to be creative, focused, 
and productive. In sum, leaders are made, not born. 


Behavior Theories 


Another way of understanding leadership is to compare 
the behaviors of effective and ineffective leaders to see 
how successful leaders behave. The focus shifts from try- 
ing to determine what effective leaders are to trying to 
determine what effective leaders do. The issues to be ex- 
plored include: in what way do leaders lead? How hard do 
leaders push their subordinates? How much do they listen 
and use their subordinates’ ideas? The dichotomy between 
the trait and behavioral approach is not as sharp a divi- 
sion as one might suspect. A leader’s personal traits and 
characteristics probably influence his leadership behavior 
or style. For example, an individual who feels adequate 
and feels comfortable with people will ordinarily adopt a 
people-oriented behavior style. On the contrary, a person 
who feels inadequate and feels threatened by people will 
probably adopt a production-oriented behavior style. 

Three widely known studies of classic behavioral 
theories of leadership were conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Ohio State University, and the University 
of Michigan. Each theory is closely identified with the 
sponsoring university. We examine these theories by 
describing and classifying the leader behavior constructs 
developed in each. Then we examine some of the subse- 
quent research associated with each theory; that is, the 
effects of leader behaviors on organizational outcomes 
such as job satisfaction, morale, and productivity. 


The lowa Studies: Authoritarian, Democratic, 
and Laissez-Faire Leadership 


An early attempt to classify and study the effects of 
different styles of leader behavior on the group was 
conducted at the University of Iowa.”* In a series of 


27Goleman, Boyzatzis, and McKee, Primal Leadership: Realizing 
the Power of Emotional Intelligence. 
28Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Robert K. White, “Patterns 


of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social 
Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 10 (1939): 271-299. 
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experiments, the Iowa researchers manipulated three 
leadership styles to determine their effects on the atti- 
tudes and productivity of subordinates. Leadership was 
classified into three different types, according to the 
leader’s style of handling several decision-making situa- 
tions during the experiments: 


Authoritarian Leadership. Leaders were very direc- 
tive and allowed no participation in decisions. They 
structured the complete work situation for their sub- 
ordinates. Leaders took full authority and assumed full 
responsibility from initiation to task completion. 


Democratic Leadership. Leaders encouraged group 
discussion and decision making. Subordinates were 
informed about conditions affecting their jobs and 
encouraged to express their ideas and make suggestions. 


Laissez-Faire Leadership. Leaders gave complete 
freedom to the group and left it up to subordinates to 
make individual decisions on their own. Essentially, 
leaders provided no leadership. 


Table 5-4 describes the three leadership styles. The 
table summarizes typical behaviors exhibited by leaders 
using the three different leadership styles in a variety of 
dimensions of leadership behavior. 

Some of the results of the Iowa leadership studies 
include the following:”? 


1. Of the three styles of leadership, subordinates 
preferred the democratic style the best, which 
makes intuitive sense. The general trend today 
is toward wider use of participatory management 
practices because they are consistent with the 
supportive and collegial models of modern 
organization. 


2. Subordinates preferred the laissez-faire leadership 
style over the authoritarian one. For subordinates, 
even chaos was preferable to rigidity. 


3. Authoritarian leaders elicited either aggressive or 
apathetic behavior that was deemed to be reactions 
to the frustration caused by the authoritarian 
leader. 


4. Apathetic behavior changed to aggressive behavior 
when the leadership style changed from authoritar- 
ian to laissez-faire; the laissez-faire leader produced 
the greatest amount of aggressive behavior. 


27bid. 
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Authoritarian Democratic Laissez-Faire 
Policy determination Solely by leader By group's decision No policy— on 
forgroupor 
ee individual decision 
stablishment of job Solely by leader Leader suggests— individual. 
techniques and activities group chooses es c 
Planning Solely by leader Group receives No systematic 
sufficient information planning 
to obtain perspective 8 
needed to plan - 
Establishment of division Dictated by leader Left to group dec Leader uninvolved 
of labor and job as ae a 
assignments ee 
Evaluation Leader personal in Evaluation against No appraisal— ee 
praise and criticism objective standards spontaneous” 
evaluation 
by other group 
members — 


Source: Adapted from Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Robert K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experi ‘Soci 
\c i F . White, perimentally Created ‘Social 
Climates;* Journal of Social Psychology, 10(1939): 271-299. Copyright 1939 by Heldref Publications. Used by permission of the Helen Dwight 


Reid Educational Foundation. 


5. Productivity was slightly higher under the authori- 
tarian leader than under the democratic one, but it 
was lowest under the laissez-faire leader. 


Later studies done at the University of Michigan, 
however, indicate a sharp increase in productivity 
initially under authoritarian leadership, but this was 
followed by drastic decreases in productivity over the 
long run for authoritarian-led groups; and these groups 
ultimately reached levels well below democratically led 
groups in productivity.*° 


Implications for Practice The Iowa studies were 
important in that they helped focus attention on the 
investigation of leadership behavior. Furthermore, 
they provided a useful basis for describing and classi- 
fying alternative leader behavior styles. In fact, today 
the three styles identified by the Iowa researchers more 
than seventy years ago are commonplace in the litera- 
ture and in parlance among practitioners in the field of 
educational administration. 


30David G. Bowers, Systems of Organization: Management 
of the Human Resource (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1977). 


The Ohio State Studies: Initiating 
Structure and Consideration 


The research at Ohio State University aimed to iden- 
tify leader behaviors that were important for the attain- 
ment of group and organizational goals. Specifically, 
researchers sought to answer the following questions: 
What types of behavior do leaders display? What effect 
do these leader behaviors have on work group perfor- 
mance and satisfaction? 

During these studies, researchers from the disciplines 
of psychology, sociology, and economics developed 
and used the Leader Behavior Description Question- 
naire (LBDQ) to study leadership in different types of 
groups and situations.?! Studies were made of Air Force 
commanders and members of bomber crews; officers, 
noncommissioned personnel, and civilian adminis- 
trators in the Department of the Navy; executives of 
regional cooperatives; manufacturing supervisors; 
leaders of various student and civilian groups; and 
teachers, principals, and school superintendents. 


31Ralph M. Stogdill and Alvin E. Coons (eds.), Leader Behavior: 
Its Description and Measurement (Columbus: Bureau of 
Business Research, Ohio State University, 1957). 





Group responses to the LBDQ were then subjected to 
factor analysis, a mathematical technique that permits 
identification of a smaller set of common dimensions 
undergirding a large set of questionnaire responses. 
From the factor analysis came two dimensions that 
characterized the behavior of leaders in the numerous 
groups and situations investigated: initiating structure 
and consideration. 


Initiating Structure Initiating structure refers to the 
extent to which a leader focuses directly on organiza- 
tional performance goals, organizes and defines tasks, 
assigns work, establishes channels of communication, 
delineates relationships with subordinates, and evalu- 
ates work group performance. Leaders who initiate 
structure assign staff members to particular tasks, main- 
tain definite standards of performance, emphasize meet- 
ing deadlines, encourage the use of uniform procedures, 
let staff members know what is expected of them, and 
see to it that staff members are working up to capacity. 


Consideration Consideration refers to the extent to 
which a leader exhibits trust, respect, warmth, support, 
and concern for the welfare of subordinates. Leaders 
who manifest consideration listen to staff members’ 
ideas, are friendly and approachable, treat all staff 
members as equals, and frequently use employee ideas. 
A high consideration score indicates psychological 
closeness between leader and subordinate; a low con- 
sideration score indicates a more psychologically dis- 
tant and impersonal approach on the part of the leader. 

The result was a two-dimensional leadership model. 
These dimensions are seen as being independent, thus 
resulting in four leadership behaviors as depicted in 
Figure 5-1. 


Implications for Practice Over the years, the useful- 
ness of the high initiating structure/high consideration 
style has been tested many times.** Overall, results have 
been mixed. There has been very little research about 
these leader behaviors until recently. Findings from 
a meta-analysis of 130 studies involving more than 
20,000 participants indicated that initiating structure 
and consideration had a moderately strong, significant 
relationship with leadership outcomes. For example, 
consideration had a strong positive relationship with 


32Edwin A. Fleishman, “Consideration and Structure: Another 
Look at Their Role in Leadership Research,” in F. Dansereau 
and F.J. Yammarino (eds.), Leadership: The Multilevel 
Approaches (Stamford, CT: JAI Press, 1998), pp. 51-60. 
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perceived leader effectiveness, employee motivation, 
and employee job satisfaction. Initiating structure had 
a strong positive relationship with employee motiva- 
tion and moderate positive relationships with perceived 
leader effectiveness, employee job satisfaction, and 
overall unit performance.*? 


The Michigan Studies: Production Centered 
and Employee Centered 


Around the time that the Ohio State leadership studies 
were being conducted, a series of leadership stud- 
ies were in progress at the University of Michigan’s 
Institute for Social Research. The Michigan researchers 
used an approach to identify leaders who were rated as 
either effective or ineffective and then studied the be- 
havior of these leaders in an attempt to develop con- 
sistent patterns of behavior that differentiated effective 
from ineffective leaders. 

The Michigan studies identified two distinct leadership 
behaviors that were very similar to the initiating structure 
and consideration dimensions which evolved from the 
Ohio State studies. The two dimensions identified were 


33Timothy A. Judge, Robert F. Piccolo, and Richard Ilies, “The 
Forgotten Ones? The Validity of Consideration and Initiating 
Structure in Leadership Research,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 89 (2004): 36-51. 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 


CRAIG L. ELLIOTT, Ed. D., Superintendent, Maize 
Unified School District, Kansas. 


Words of Advice: There are two words thet < 


very important to our profession, and to the super- 


intendency: patience and compassion. Both words 


are necessary for survival as a superintendent. AsI 


have watched and mentored building principals that 


move into central office positions, I have observed that 


the aspect of the job they have the most difficult time 


with is understanding that many decisions do not _ 


need to be made quickly. As a building principal, one S = 


often needs to make quick decisions. The fearis being 
known as a leader who cannot make a cision. As a 
central office administrator, we often are not the ones" 
to be making the decision in the first place; rather, we 


should facilitate the process of decision making. And 
we should do this by asking questions. 


When moving into central office work, one nue 
adjust to a larger environment (arena may be the more 
fitting term, because we all know that we have many 


called production-centered leadership and employee- 
centered leadership. 

Production-centered leader behavior is very similar 
to high initiating structure leader behavior. The 
production-centered leader emphasizes employee tasks 
and the methods used to accomplish them. Leaders who 
are production centered set tight work standards, orga- 
nize tasks carefully, prescribe work methods to be fol- 
lowed, and closely supervise their subordinates’ work. 

Employee-centered leader behavior is very similar 
to high consideration leader behavior. An employee- 
centered leader emphasizes the employee’s personal 
needs and the development of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Leaders who are employee centered tend to be 
supportive of their subordinates, use group rather than 
individual decision making, encourage subordinates to 
set and achieve high performance goals, and endeavor 
to treat subordinates in a sensitive, considerate way. 


Implications for Practice Hundreds of studies in a 
wide variety of business, hospital, government, and other 
organizations were conducted. Thousands of employees, 
performing tasks ranging from unskilled to highly pro- 
fessional and scientific, completed a variety of question- 
naires developed by the Michigan researchers. The initial 
research indicated that the most productive work groups 


parent, or 


oa a ‘O 
all points of view and, th 


ministration. 





tended to have leaders who were employee centered 
rather than production centered.34 Subsequent research, 
however, concluded that leaders with the best production 
records were both production centered and employee 
centered.** However, the Michigan research findings 
have not been totally consistent. In comparison, the Ohio 
State leadership studies appear to have become more fa- 
mous, at least in the educational setting, because of the 
number of studies that were generated by the initiating 
structure and consideration dimensions. And because 
many of these studies were done in school organizations. 


Leadership Grid: A Contemporary Extension 


Robert Blake and Jane Mouton developed the Leader- 
ship Grid (formerly the Managerial Grid) as a tool for 
identifying a leader’s style.26 They define two dimensions 


*Rensis Likert, The Human Organization: Its Management 
and Value (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967); Likert, New 
Patterns of Management (New York: Garland, 1987). 


SBowers, Systems of Organization: Management of Human 
Resource. 


Robert R. Blake and Jane $. Mouton, The Managerial Grid: 


Leadership Styles for Achieving Production Through People 
(Houston: Gulf, 1994). 
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of leader style as concern for production and concern for 
people, which essentially mirrors the Ohio State studies’ 
dimensions of initiating structure and consideration. 

The Grid portrays five key leadership styles. Concern 
for production is rated on a 1 to 9 scale on the horizon- 
tal axis, while concern for people is rated similarly on 
the vertical axis (see Figure 5—2). The Grid identifies a 
range of leader orientations based on the various ways 
in which task-oriented and people-oriented styles can 
interact with each other. 


Leadership Styles Although there are eighty-one 
possible styles in the Grid, the five styles noted in 
Figure 5-2 and discussed below are treated as bench- 
marks in the theory. Blake and Mouton view leaders as 
being capable of selecting from among them. 


= 9,1 Authority-Obedience. Leaders concentrate on 
maximizing production through the use of power, 
authority, and control. 

=" 1,9 Country Club Management. Leaders place 
primary emphasis on good feelings among colleagues 
and subordinates even if production suffers as a 
result. 
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FIGURE 5-2 


The Leadership Grid® Figure 

Source: The Leadership Grid® figure, 
Paternalism Figure and Opportunism, from 
Leadership Dilernmas—Grid Solutions, by 
Robert R. Blake and Anne Adams McCanse 
(formerly the Managerial Grid by Robert 

R. Blake and Jane S. Mouton). Houston: 
Gulf Publishing Company, P. 29. Copyright © 
1991 by Scientific Methods, Inc. Repro- 
duced by permission of the owners. 





High 


« 1,1 Impoverished Management. Leaders do the 
minimum required to remain employed in the 
organization. 


= 5,5 Organization Man Management. Leaders 
concentrate on conforming to the status quo and 
maintaining middle-of-the-road or “go-along-to-get- 
along” assumptions. 

" 9,9 Team Management. Leaders use a goal-centered 
approach to gain high-quantity and high-quality 
results through broad involvement of group members: 
participation, commitment, and conflict resolution. 


Implications for Practice The Leadership Grid can 
be distinguished from the Ohio State studies discussed 
earlier. The Ohio State studies are fundamentally 
descriptive and nonevaluative, whereas the Grid is nor- 
mative and prescriptive. Specifically, according to the 
Grid, team management (9,9) is the best style of leader 
behavior. This is the basis on which the grid has been 
used for leadership training in an organization’s profes- 
sional development program. Blake and Mouton have 
developed instruments that are designed to stimulate 
feedback from colleagues, associates, subordinates, and 
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Leader’s Motivational Situational Favorableness 


System 


Leadership Style 


the like, which enable the targeted person to learn from 
others how they experience his or her leadership, that 
is, as 1,9-oriented, 9,1-oriented, 9,9-oriented, and so 
on. Therefore, the Grid is used to help people analyze 
different possibilities and likely results to be achieved 
by each of the Grid styles. As an organizational devel- 
opment technique, trainers aim to transform the leader 
in the organization to lead in the “one best way,” which 
according to Blake and Mouton’s Grid is the (9,9) team 
management style. The team management approach is 
one that combines optimal concern for production and 
optimal concern for people. 













Leader-Member Relations 
Task Structure 





Leader’s Position Power 


Contingency Theories 


Efforts to discover the one best set of leader traits and 
the one best set of leader behaviors in all situations have 
failed. Contemporary researchers and school adminis- 
trators are more likely to believe that the practice of 
leadership is too complex to be represented by a single 
set of traits or behaviors. Instead, the idea that effective 
leadership behavior is “contingent” on the situation is 
more prevalent today. 

The contingency approach to leadership is consid- 
erably more complex than either the trait or the be- 
havioral approach. According to contingency theory, 
effective leadership depends on the interaction of the 
leader’s personal traits, the leader’s behavior, and fac- 
tors in the leadership situation. At the same time, the 
contingency approach is based on the proposition that 
effective leadership cannot be explained by any one fac- 
tor. Instead, it proposes that all factors must be consid- 
ered in the context of the situation in which the leader 
must lead. We discuss two contingency theories of lead- 
ership that have received a great deal of attention. The 
questions we ask regarding contingency leadership shift 
from: “Is authoritarian, initiating structure, production- 
centered leadership more effective than democratic, con- 
sideration, employee-centered leadership?” to a different 
question: “In what situations will production-centered 
leadership be effective, and under what set of circum- 
stances will employee-centered leadership be effective?” 


Effectiveness 


Outcome 





FIGURE 5-3 





Major Variables in Fiedler’s Contingency 
Theory 


Fiedler’s Contingency Theory 


Fred Fiedler and his associates have spent more than 
two decades developing and refining a contingency 
theory of leadership.*” According to the theory, the 
effectiveness of a leader in achieving high group perfor- 
mance is contingent on the Jeader’s motivational system 
and the degree to which the leader controls and influ- 
ences the situation. The three situational factors include 
leader-member relations, task structure, and the leader’s 
position power. Figure 5-3 depicts the interrelationship 
among these variables. We discuss the three components 
of Fiedler’s theory—leadership style, situational favor- 
ableness, and the contingency model—and the empiri- 
cal evidence concerning the validity of the theory. 


Leadership Style Fiedler developed a unique tech- 
nique to measure leadership style. Measurement is 
obtained from scores on the least preferred co-worker 
(LPC) scale. Table 5-5 presents an example of an LPC 
scale. The scale usually contains twenty-four pairs of 
adjectives, written as a bipolar list, each of which could 
be used to describe a person. The leader completing the 
LPC scale is asked to describe the person with whom 
he worked least well in accomplishing some task, by 
placing Xs at the appropriate points between each of 
the adjective pairs. The most positive response for each 
pair of adjectives is assigned a score of 8 and the least 
positive response a score of 1. Summing all item scores 
on the instrument gives a leader’s LPC score. A high 
score indicates that the leader views the least preferred 
co-worker in relatively favorable terms. A low score 
means that the least preferred co-worker is described in 
a very negative, rejecting manner. 

How can the leader’s LPC score be interpreted? 
Fiedler interprets a leader’s LPC score to be a personal- 
ity trait that reflects the leader’s motivational system or 
behavioral preferences. High LPC leaders (those who 


37Fred E. Fiedler and Martin M. Chemers, Improving 
Leadership Effectiveness: The Leader Match Concept, 2nd ed. 
(New York: Wiley, 1984). 
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perceive their least preferred co-workers positively) 
have as their basic goal the desire to maintain close 
interpersonal relationships with subordinates and be- 
have in a considerate and supportive manner toward 
them. If the leader reaches this goal, he will be able to 
attain such secondary goals as status and esteem. In re- 
turn, these leaders want their subordinates to admire 
and recognize them. Low LPC leaders have a different 
motivational structure: Task accomplishment is their 
primary goal. Needs such as esteem and status are 
fulfilled through the accomplishment of tasks, not di- 
rectly through relationships with subordinates. Hence, 
a high LPC score indicates a relationship-motivated 
(employee-centered) leader whose interpersonal rela- 
tionship needs have first priority, and a low LPC score 
indicates a task-motivated (production-centered) leader 
whose task achievement needs have first priority. 


Situational Favorableness After classifying leaders 
according to their LPC scores, Fiedler set out to dis- 
cover what type of leader is most effective. The basic 
premise of his contingency theory is that in some situ- 
ations high LPC (relationship-motivated) leaders will 
be more effective, whereas other circumstances make it 
more likely that low LPC (task-motivated) leaders will 
be most effective. Fiedler concludes therefore that the 
relationship between leadership style and effectiveness 
depends on several factors in the situation. He identified 


three: leader-member relations, task structure, and 
position power. 

Leader-member relations refer to the quality of the 
relationship between the leader and the group. The de- 
gree of confidence, trust, and respect subordinates have 
in the leader assesses it. Good or bad classifies leader- 
member relations. The assumption is that if subordi- 
nates respect and trust the leader, it will be easier for 
the leader to exercise influence in accomplishing tasks. 
For example, if subordinates are willing to follow a 
leader because of her referent power, they are follow- 
ing the leader because of personality, trustworthiness, 
and so on. On the other hand, when the relationship 
between leader and subordinates is not good, the leader 
may have to resort to special favors (reward power) to 
get good performance from subordinates. 

Task structure refers to the nature of the sub- 
ordinate’s task—whether it is routine (structured) or 
complex (unstructured). Task structure can be opera- 
tionally defined by (1) the extent of goal clarity (i.e., 
the degree to which the task requirements are known 
by subordinates), (2) the multiplicity of goal paths (i.e., 
whether there are many or few procedures for solving 
the problem), (3) the extent of decision verifiability 
(i.e., whether performance can be easily evaluated), and 
(4) the solution specificity (i.e., whether there are one 
or many correct solutions). When the task to be per- 
formed is highly structured, the leader should be able 
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to exert considerable influence on subordinates. Clear 
goals, clear procedures to achieve goals, and objective 
performance measures enable the leader to set perfor- 
mance standards and hold subordinates accountable 
(for example, “Type ten error-free manuscript pages per 
hour”). On the other hand, when the task is unstruc- 
tured, the leader may be in a poor position to evaluate 
subordinate performance because the goals are unclear, 
there are multiple paths to achieve them, and the leader 
may possess no more knowledge about the task than 
the subordinates (for example, “Devise a plan to im- 
prove the quality of life in our school”). 

Position power refers to the extent to which the 
leader possesses the ability to influence the behavior of 
subordinates through legitimate, reward, and coercive 
powers. Examples are the power to hire and fire, to give 
pay raises and promotions, and to direct subordinates 
to task completion. The more position power held by 
the leader, the more favorable the leadership situation. 
In general, committee chairpersons and leaders in vol- 
untary organizations have weak position power. School 
boards, superintendents, and principals of school orga- 
nizations have strong position power. 


Contingency Model Leader-member relations, task 
structure, and position power determine the situational 
favorableness for the leader. To combine these factors in 
the simplest way, Fiedler simply split each into two cat- 
egories and thus produced eight possible combinations 
(see Figure 5-4). The eight situations vary in terms of 
their overall favorableness for the exercise of leader- 
ship. As Figure 5-4 shows, the most favorable situation 
(greater leader influence) is one in which leader-member 
relations are good, the task is highly structured, and the 
leader has strong position power. The least favorable 
situation (least leader influence) is one in which leader- 
member relations are poor, tasks are unstructured, and 
leader position power is weak. 

Fiedler hypothesized that the favorableness of the sit- 
uation with the leadership style determines effectiveness. 


Favorable <———————_——__——————__» Unfavorable 





FIGURE 5-4 












Fiedler’s Contingency Model 
Source: Adapted from Fred E. Fiedler, 

’- A Theory of Leadership Effectiveness, 
© 1967, p. 37. Used by permission. 






He reviewed studies conducted in over 800 groups to 
investigate which type of leader was most effective in 
each situation.?* Among the groups studied were Air 
Force bomber crews, combat tank crews, basketball 
teams, fraternity members, surveying teams, open- 
hearth steel employees, form-supply service employees, 
and educational administrators. The general conclusion 
reached, as shown in Figure 5-5, is that task-motivated 
leaders were most effective in extreme situations where 
the leader either had a great deal of influence or very 
little power and influence. Relationship-motivated (high 
LPC) leaders were most effective where the leader had 
moderate power and influence. 

Why is the task-motivated leader successful in very 
favorable situations? Fiedler provided the following 
explanation: 


In the very favorable conditions in which the leader has 
power, informal backing, and a relatively well-structured 
task, the group is ready to be directed and the group 
expects to be told what to do. Consider the captain of 
an airliner in its final landing approach. We would 
hardly want him to turn to his crew for a discussion 

on how to land.” 


To explain why the task-motivated leader is success- 
ful in a highly unfavorable situation, Fiedler cites the 
following example: 


... [T]he disliked chairman of a volunteer committee ... 
is asked to plan the office picnic on a beautiful Sunday. If 
the leader asks too many questions about what the group 
ought to do or how he should proceed, he is likely to be 
told that “we ought to go home.”4? 


As Figure 5-5 shows, the relationship-motivated 
(high LPC) leader is effective in the intermediate range 


*8Fred E. Fiedler, A Theory of Leadership Effectiveness (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1967). 


Ibid. p. 147. 
40Tbid. 
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Summary of Contingency Model Research 


Source: Adapted from Fred E. Fiedler and Martin M. Chemers, Leadership and Effective 
Management, © 1974, p. 80. Used by permission of Fred E. Fiedler. 


of favorableness (octants 4, 5, 6, and 7). An example of 
such situations is the typical university committee staffed 
by professionals. In these situations, the leader may not 
be completely accepted by the group, the task may be 
ambiguous, and little power may be vested in the leader. 
Under such circumstances, Fiedler’s theory predicts that 
relationship-motivated leaders will be most effective. 


Implications for Practice Fiedler considers leader- 
ship styles to be relatively fixed or enduring. That is, 
a leader cannot alter her leadership style according to 
the situation. A practical implication of Fiedler’s theory 
would be for the leader to be assigned to situations in 
which they will be more effective. A second alternative 
would be for the leader to make the situation more 
favorable. This can be accomplished by (a) improving 
relationships with organization members, (b) clarify- 
ing task structure by providing more guidelines and in- 
structions to organization members, and (c) requesting 
more position power from the organization. 


Path-Goal Theory 


Another widely known contingency theory of leader- 
ship is the path-goal theory of leadership effectiveness. 
Path-goal theory is based on the expectancy theory of 
motivation and emphasizes the leader’s effect on subor- 
dinates’ goals and the paths to achieve the goals. Lead- 
ers have influence over subordinates’ ability to reach 
goals, the rewards associated with reaching goals, and 
the importance of the goals. 

The modern development of path-goal theory is usu- 
ally attributed to Martin Evans and to Robert House 
and his colleagues.*! Essentially, the path-goal theory 


41Martin G. Evans, “The Effects of Supervisory Behavior on 
the Path-Goal Relationship,” Organizational Behavior and 
Human Performance, 5 (1970): 277-298; Robert J. House, 
“A Path-Goal Theory of Leader Effectiveness,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 16 (1971): 321-339. 
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attempts to explain the impact of leadership behavior 
on subordinate motivation, satisfaction, effort, and 
performance as moderated by situational factors of the 
subordinates and the work environment. House’s gen- 
eral model and each of its parts are examined in the 
following sections. 


Leader Behavior Four distinct types of leader behav- 
ior comprise House’s path-goal model: 


Directive Leadership. A directive leader lets subordinates 
know what is expected of them, provides specific guid- 
ance concerning what is to be done and how to do it, 
sets performance standards, requests that subordinates 
follow standard rules and regulations, schedules and 
coordinates work, and explains his role as leader of the 
group. Directive leadership is similar to the Ohio State 
researchers’ initiating structure. 


Supportive Leadership. A supportive leader is friendly, 
approachable, and concerned with the needs, status, 
and well-being of subordinates. A supportive leader 
treats subordinates as equals and frequently goes out 
of his way to make the work environment more pleas- 
ant and enjoyable. This leadership style is similar to 
what the Ohio State researchers call consideration. 


Participative Leadership. A participative leader con- 
sults with subordinates concerning work-related mat- 
ters, solicits their opinions, and frequently attempts to 
use subordinates’ ideas in making decisions. 


Achievement-Oriented Leadership. An achievement- 
oriented leader sets challenging goals for subordinates, 
emphasizes excellence in performance, and shows confi- 
dence in subordinates’ ability to achieve high standards 
of performance. 


Numerous research studies in path-goal theory sug- 
gest that the same leader can manifest these four styles 
of leadership in various situations. Unlike Fiedler’s con- 
tingency model, which considers leadership behavior as 
unidimensional, path-goal theory views leadership be- 
havior as relatively adaptable. 


Situational Factors Each type of leader behavior 
works well in some situations but not in others. Two 
situational factors moderate the relationship between 
leader behavior and subordinate outcomes. The two 


situational variables are subordinate characteristics and 


environmental forces. 

With respect to subordinate characteristics, the the- 
ory asserts that leadership behavior will be acceptable 
to subordinates to the extent that subordinates see such 


behavior as either an immediate source of satisfaction 
or as instrumental to future satisfaction.*2 Subordinate 
characteristics are seen to partially determine the extent 
to which subordinates perceive a leader’s behavior as 
acceptable and satisfying. House and Baetz identified 
three subordinate characteristics: 


Ability. An important personal characteristic of subor- 
dinates is-their perception of their ability to perform 
a task. For example, subordinates who feel they have 
low task ability should appreciate directive leadership, 
whereas subordinates who feel quite capable of per- 
forming the task will find directive leadership unneces- 
sary and perhaps irritating. 

Locus of Control. Locus of control refers to the 
degree to which an individual sees the environment as 
systematically responding to his behavior.*? Individu- 
als with an internal locus of control believe outcomes 
are a function of their own behavior. Individuals with 
an external locus of control believe outcomes are a 
function of luck or chance. Research suggests that 
“internals” are more satisfied with participative leader- 
ship and “externals” are more satisfied with a directive 
leadership style.*4 


Needs and Motives. The dominant needs, motives, and 
personality characteristics of subordinates may influ- 
ence their acceptance of and satisfaction with alterna- 
tive leadership styles. For example, subordinates who 
have a high need for esteem and affiliatton should be 
more satisfied with a supportive leader. Those with a 
high need for security will be more satisfied with a direc- 
tive leader. Furthermore, subordinates with a high need 
for autonomy, responsibility, and self-actualization will 
probably be more motivated by a participative leader, 
and those who are high-need achievers should be more 
satisfied with achievement-oriented leaders. 


With respect to the second situational factor, environ- 
mental forces, path-goal theory states: leadership behav- 
ior will be motivational to the extent that (1) it makes 


42Robert House and Mary L. Baetz, “Leadership: Some 
Empirical Generalizations and New Research Directions,” 
Research in Organizational Bebavior, vol. 12 (Greenwich, CT: 
JAI Press, 1990). 


43]. B. Rotter, “Generalized Expectancies for Internal versus 
External Control of Reinforcement,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, 80 (1966), whole issue. ‘ 


“4 Avis L. Johnson, Fred Luthans, and Harry W. Hennessey, 
“The Role of Locus of Control in Leader Influence Behavior,” 
Personnel Psychology, 37 (1984): 61-75. 
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or in their environment.*> Environmental forces include dissatisfaction. Research suggests that directive and sup- poser aaa defined by 
three broad aspects of situational factors: subordinates’ portive leadership will increase subordinate satisfaction superior 
tasks, the primary work group, and the formal authority in some stressful situations. In environments of uncer- FIGURE 5-7 


system. 


Tasks. An important environmental force that moder- 
ates the effects of leader behavior on subordinate out- 
comes is subordinates’ tasks. Generally, researchers 
have classified tasks as highly structured or highly un- 
structured. Research has provided some evidence that 
supportive and participative leadership is more likely 
to increase subordinate satisfaction on highly struc- 
tured tasks. This is because the tasks are routine and no 
further direction is necessary. Subordinates should be 
more satisfied with directive leadership on unstructured 
tasks because directive behavior can help clarify an am- 
biguous task.*¢ 


Work Group. The characteristics of work groups may 
also influence subordinate acceptance of a particular 
leadership style. For example, the path-goal theory 
asserts that “when goals and paths to desired goals 
are apparent because of ... clear group norms..., 
attempts by the leader to clarify paths and goals would 
be redundant and would be seen by subordinates as an 
imposition of unnecessarily close control.”4” 


Formal Authority System. The final environmental force 
concerns such matters as (1) the degree of emphasis on 
rules, regulations, policies, and procedures governing 


45House and Baetz, “Leadership: Some Empirical Generaliza- 
tions and New Research Directions.” 


46House and Dessler, “The Path-Goal Theory of Leadership.” 
‘7Ibid., pp. 29-62. 


tainty, leaders may initially use a participatory leader- 
ship style to solicit ideas in reaching a decision but later 
may resort to directive leadership once the final decision 
is made. 


Figure 5-6 summarizes the path-goal theory of 
leadership effectiveness. As the figure shows, leader be- 
havior moderated by subordinate characteristics and 
environmental forces results in subordinate motivation, 
satisfaction, effort, and performance. 


Implications for Practice Testing path-goal theory 
has been difficult due to its complexity. The theory does 
correlate employee satisfaction with leadership, but its 
impact on performance has not yet been confirmed. 
Thus, the validity of the entire path-goal theory is yet 
to be determined.*® Nevertheless, the path-goal theory 
is an improvement over the trait and behavior theories 
for at least three reasons. First, the theory is an attempt 
to indicate which factors affect motivation to perform. 
Second, the theory broadens the range of leadership 
behaviors a leader can choose from. Third, the path- 
goal theory introduces both subordinate characteristics 
(i.e., ability, experience, and need for independence) 
and environmental factors (task, work group, and au- 
thority system) when examining leader behavior and 


48John R. Villa, John P. Howell, & Peter W. Dorfman, “Prob- 
lems with Detecting Moderators in Leadership Research Using 
Moderated Multiple Regression,” Leadership Quarterly, 14 
(2003): 3-23. 








Leadership Style Continuum 


Source: Adapted from Robert Tannenbaum and Warren Schmidt, “How to Choose a 
Leadership Patern,” Harvard Business Review, 51 (1973): 167. Copyright © 1973 by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. Used by permission. 


outcomes such as satisfaction and performance. School 
administrators are advised to modify their leadership 
behaviors to fit these subordinate characteristics and 
environmental factors. 


Leadership Styles 


The classic leadership studies (trait and behavioral ap- 
proaches) and the contingency theories of leadership all 
have direct implications for what style the leader uses 
in managing human resources. The term style is roughly 
equivalent to the manner in which the leader influences 
subordinates. In the following sections, we present the 
most recent approaches that deal directly with style. 


Leadership Style Continuum 


Robert Tannenbaum and Warren Schmidt*? elabo- 
rated on two styles identified in the earlier trait and 
behavioral studies of leadership. They conceive of a 


“Robert Tannenbaum and Warren Schmidt, “How to Choose 
a Leadership Pattern,” Harvard Business Review, 51 (1973): 
162-180. 


continuum that runs between boss-centered leadership 
at one extreme and subordinate-centered leadership at 
the other. Between these extremes are five points repre- 
senting various combinations of managerial authority 
and subordinate freedom. Figure 5—7 depicts their con- 
cept of a leadership style continuum. 


Leadership Behaviors The authors identify five typi- 
cal patterns of leadership behavior from their model: 


1. Telling. The leader identifies a problem, considers 
alternative solutions, chooses one of them, and then 
tells subordinates what they are to do. They may 
be considered but do not participate directly in the 
decision making. Coercion may or may not be used 
or implied. 


2. Selling. The leader makes the decision but tries to 
persuade the group members to accept it. The leader 
points out how she has considered organizational 
goals and the interests of group members, and she 
states how the members will benefit from carrying 
out the decision. 


3. Testing. The leader identifies a problem and pro- 
poses a tentative solution, asking for the reaction of 


those who will implement it, but making the final 
decision. 


4. Consulting. The group members have a chance 
to influence the decision from the beginning. The 
leader presents a problem and relevant background 
information. The group is invited to increase the 
number of alternative actions to be considered. The 
leader then selects the solution she regards as most 
promising. 


5. Joining. The leader participates in the discussion as 
a member and agrees in advance to carry out what- 
ever decision the group makes. 


Influences on the Leader Tannenbaum and Schmidt 
assert that a wide range of factors determines whether 
superordinate-centered leadership, subordinate- 
centered leadership, or something in between is best. 
These factors fall into four broad categories: forces in 
the leader, forces in the group, forces in the situation, 
and long-run objectives and strategy. 


Forces in the Leader. 


Value system: How strongly does the leader feel that 
individuals should have a share in making the decisions 
that affect them? Or, how convinced is the leader that 
the official who is paid or chosen to assume responsi- 
bility should personally carry the burden of decision 
making? Also, what is the relative importance that the 
leader attaches to organizational efficiency and per- 
sonal growth of subordinates? 


Confidence in the group members: Leaders differ in the 
amount of trust they have in other people. After consid- 
ering the knowledge and competence of a group with 
respect to a problem, a leader may (justifiably or not) 
have more confidence in his own capabilities than in 
those of the group members. 


Personal leadership inclinations: Leaders differ in the 
manner (e.g., telling or team role) in which they seem 
to function more comfortably and naturally. 


Feelings of security in an uncertain situation: The 
leader who releases control over the decision-making 
process reduces the predictability of the outcome. Lead- 
ers who have a greater need than others for predictabil- 
ity and stability are more likely to “tell” or “sell” than 
to “join.” 

Forces in the Group Members. Before deciding how 
to lead a certain group, the leader will also want to 
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remember that each member is influenced by many per- 
sonality variables and expectations. Generally speak- 
ing, the leader can permit the group greater freedom if 
the following essential conditions exist: 


Members have relatively high needs for independence. 
Members have readiness to assume responsibility. 


Members have a relatively high tolerance for ambi- 
guity. 

Members are interested in the problem and feel that it 
is important. 


Members understand and identify with the goals of the 
organization. 


Members have the necessary knowledge and experience 
to deal with the problem. 


Members expect to share in decision making. 


Forces in the Situation. Some of the critical environ- 
mental pressures on the leader are as follows: 


The problem itself: Do the members have the kind of 
knowledge that is needed? Does the complexity of the 
problem require special experience or a one-person 
solution? 


The pressure of time: The more the leader feels the need 
for an immediate decision, the more difficult it is to in- 
volve other people. 


Long-Run Objectives and Strategy. As leaders work on 
daily problems, their choice of a leadership pattern is 
usually limited. But they may also begin to regard some 
of the forces mentioned as variables over which they 
have some control and to consider such long-range ob- 
jectives as 


Raising the level of member motivation. 

Improving the quality of all decisions. 

Developing teamwork and morale. 

Furthering the individual development of members. 


Increasing the readiness to accept change. 


Generally, a high degree of member-centered behav- 
ior is more likely to achieve these long-range purposes. 
But the successful administrator can be characterized as 
neither a strong leader nor a permissive one. Rather, a 
successful leader is sensitive to the forces that influence 
her in a given situation and can accurately assess those 
forces. 


Implications for Practice The Tannenbaum-Schmidt 
model has not generated any empirical research, prob- 
ably because there are no instruments associated with 
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the formulation. However, the model makes intuitive 
sense and can be used to identify alternative leadership 
behaviors available to a school administrator and the 
general classes of factors (influences on the leader) that 
are relevant in selecting an appropriate leadership style 
to fit a given situation. 


Three-Dimensional Leadership Styles 


William Reddin developed another useful model for 
identifying the leadership styles of practicing school ad- 
ministrators.°° Figure 5-8 shows his three-dimensional 


SOWilliam J. Reddin, Managerial Effectiveness (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1970). 


model. By adding an effectiveness dimension to the 
task behavior and relationship behavior dimensions 
of the earlier Ohio State leadership models, Reddin 
has attempted to integrate the concepts of leadership 
style with the situational demands of a specific environ- 
ment. As Figure 5-8 shows, when the style of a leader 
is appropriate to a given situation, it is termed effective; 
when the style is inappropriate to a given situation, it 
is termed ineffective. In the center grid, the four basic 
leadership styles in the model are related, integrated, 
separated, and dedicated. Reddin proposes that any of 
the four basic leadership styles may be effective or inef- 
fective depending on the situation. These effective and — 
ineffective equivalents result in eight operational lead- 
ership styles, which we briefly summarize. 





Effective Styles 


Developer. A leader using this style gives maximum 
concern to relationships and minimum concern to 
tasks. The leader is seen as having implicit trust in 
people and concerned mainly with developing them as 
individuals. 


Executive. A leader using this style gives a great deal 
of concern to both tasks and relationships. The leader 
is seen as a good motivator, setting high standards, 
recognizing individual differences, and using team 
management. 


Bureaucrat. A leader using this style gives minimum 
concern to both tasks and relationships. The leader is 
seen as conscientious and is interested mainly in rules 
and wants to maintain and control the situation by the 
use of rules. 


Benevolent Autocrat. A leader using this style gives 
maximum concern to tasks and minimum concern to 
relationships. The leader is seen as knowing exactly 
what she wants and how to get it without causing 
resentment. 


Ineffective Styles 


Missionary. A leader using this style gives maximum 
concern to people and relationships and minimum con- 
cern to tasks in a situation in which such behavior is 
inappropriate. The leader is seen as a “do-gooder” who 
values harmony as an end in itself. 


Compromiser. A leader using this style gives a great deal 
of concern to both tasks and relationships in a situation 
that requires emphasis on only one or on neither. The 
leader is seen as a poor decision maker, easily affected 
by pressure. 


Deserter.. A leader using this style gives minimum con- 
cern to tasks and relationships in a situation where 
such behavior is inappropriate. The leader is seen as 
uninvolved and passive. 


Autocrat. A leader using this style gives minimum con- 
cern to tasks and minimum concern to relationships in 
a situation in which such behavior is inappropriate. The 
leader is seen as having no confidence in others, as un- 
pleasant, and as interested only in the immediate job. 


Implications for Practice Reddin’s model incor- 
porates three theoretical bases discussed previously, 
namely leader traits and behaviors, groups, and situ- 
ational factors. Reddin’s model has not been the object 
of much empirical research. Instead, it has become a 
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popular technique for use in training administrators 
in numerous organizational contexts. Using Reddin’s 
sixty-four-item questionnaire, administrators can iden- 
tify their leadership styles. Primarily, executive develop- 
ment seminars conducted by Reddin and his colleagues 
are designed to make participants cognizant of a vari- 
ety of leadership styles and train leaders to adapt styles 
to particular situations in order to achieve maximum 
effectiveness. 


Situational Leadership Styles 


Another well-known and useful framework for 
analyzing leadership behavior is Paul Hersey and 
Kenneth Blanchard’s situational leadership theory.*! It 
is an extension of Tannenbaum and Schmidt’s lead- 
ership-style continuum, Blake and Mouton’s manage- 
rial grid, and Reddin’s three-dimensional leadership 
styles. Following the lead of the earlier Ohio State 
leadership studies, and like the leadership-style con- 
tinuum, the grid, and the three-dimensional frame- 
works, situational leadership theory identifies two key 
leadership behaviors: task behavior and relationship 
behavior. 


= Task Bebavior. The leader engages in one-way com- 
munication by explaining what each subordinate is 
to do, as well as when, where, and how tasks are to 
be performed. 


= Relationship Behavior. The leader engages in two- 
way communication by providing socio-emotional 
support, “psychological strokes,” and “facilitating 
behaviors.” 


Situational Factor: Readiness of Followers Taking - 


the lead from Fiedler’s contingency factors, Hersey and 
Blanchard incorporated the readiness of followers as 
a key situational variable in their model. Hersey and 
Blanchard see two types of readiness as particularly 
important: willingness and ability. 


« Willingness is a combination of the varying degrees 
of confidence, commitment, and motivation. Any one 
of these variables can be prepotent; that is, a person 
may be completely committed to the job, quality, 


51Paul Hersey and Kenneth H. Blanchard, Management of 
Organizational Behavior: International Edition (Upper Saddle 
River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2008). 
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and the organization. The person may be motivated 
with a strong desire to do well and at the same time 
be insecure about their ability to do the job. Even 
though the person’s commitment and motivation 
are strong, their insecurity will have to be addressed 
before they can move forward into Readiness. 
Someone or something will have to help then over 
this hurdle. The number one error in diagnosing 
willingness is to view someone who is insecure or 
apprehensive as unmotivated. 


® Ability is determined by the amount of knowledge, 
experience, and demonstrated skill the follower 
brings to the task. A diagnosis based on the actual 
display of ability. The caution here is not to diagnose 
Readiness based on the leader’s beliefs of what the 
follower should know. A frequent leadership error is 
to assume knowledge and hold the follower account- 
able for skills he or she has not had an opportunity 
to demonstrate. 


Situational Leadership® 
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Leadership Styles The key for leadership effective- 
ness in Hersey and Blanchard’s model is to match the 
situation with the appropriate leadership style. Four 
basic leadership styles are in the model: telling, selling, 
participating, and delegating. 


= Telling Style. This is a high-task, low-relationship 
style and is effective when subordinates are low in 
motivation and ability. 


= Selling Style. This is a high-task, high-relationship 
style and is effective when subordinates have 
adequate motivation but low ability. 


« Participating Style. This is a low-task, high-relationship 
style and is effective when subordinates have adequate 
ability but low motivation. 


= Delegating Style. This is a low-task, low-relationship 
style and is effective when subordinates are very high 
in ability and motivation. 


Figure 5—9 summarizes the situational leadership theory. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 





= Telling Style. Give cena instructions and super- 
vise staff members closely. This leadership style is 
primarily for first-year teachers who need a lot of 
instruction and supervision. 

= Selling Style. Explain decisions and solicit suggestions 
from followers but continue to direct tasks. This lead- 
ership style works especially well with non-tenured 
teachers, who are in their second or third year on the 
job. They're gaining confidence and competence, but 
they’re still getting their feet on the ground. 

= Participating Style. Make decisions together with staff 
members and support their efforts toward perform- 
ing tasks. This leadership style works with highly 


As Figure 5-9 shows, when subordinates have very 
low readiness, leaders should define roles and direct the 
behavior of group members. When subordinates have 
moderately low readiness, leaders should provide some 
direction, but they can attempt to persuade subordi- 
nates to accept decisions and directions. When subor- 
dinates have moderately high readiness, initial direction 
is not needed, but group members should share in de- 
cision making. Finally, when subordinates have high 
readiness, leaders should demonstrate confidence in 
group members by delegating tasks to them. Successful 
leadership is achieved by selecting the right leadership 
style, which Hersey argues is contingent on the level of 
followers’ readiness. To use the model, identify a point 
on the readiness continuum that represents follower 
readiness to perform a specific task. Then construct 
a perpendicular line from that point to a point where 
it intersects with the curved line representing leader 
behavior. This point indicates the most appropriate 
amount of task behavior and relationship behavior for 
that specific situation. 

Note that the curved line never goes to either the 
lower left or the lower right corner. In both quadrants 
1 and 4, there are combinations of both task and rela- 
tionship behavior. Style 1 always has some relationship 
behavior and style 4 always has some task behavior. 


creative teachers. Applying this style can take the 
form of supporting teachers when they come up with 
excellent ideas and helping them to bring those ideas 
to fruition. 

= Delegating Style. Turn over decisions and responsi- 
bility for implementing them to staff members. This 
leadership style works with people who go above 
and beyond their instructions. 


Source: Adapted from Bob Webb, “Situational Leadership: The Key Is 
Knowing When to Do What,” Executive Educator, 12 (1990): 29-30. 
Copyright 1990, the National School Boards Association. Used by 
permission. 


It should be noted that the Hersey Situational Leadership ® 
Model is both a developmental and a regression model. 

The key to the success of situational leadership is 
matching leadership styles to the appropriate people 
and situations. (See Administrative Advice 5-2.) 


Implications for Practice The Hersey-Situational 
Leadership® Model is useful because it builds on other 
explanations of leadership that emphasize the role of 
task and relationship behaviors. As a result, it is widely 
used for leadership training and development in a wide 
variety of organizational settings. The situational lead- 
ership model has intuitive appeal as well. School ad- 
ministrators can benefit from this model by attempting 
to diagnose the readiness of followers before choosing 
the right leadership style. 

Until recently, there was almost no empirical research 
evidence to support the validity of the Hersey-Blanchard 
model. However, one study in a school setting provides 
partial support for this model. The study was a field 
test of Hersey and Blanchard’s situational leadership 
theory in a school setting. Elementary school principals 
from one large, urban school district received train- 
ing using Hersey and Blanchard’s framework. Pretests 
and posttests were administered to the principals and 
a sample of their teachers before and after training to 
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determine the effects of training on principals’ leader- 
ship effectiveness and style range. The study provided 
only partial support for the Hersey-Blanchard theory. 
Principals were perceived as more effective three years 
after training than before training. However, no signifi- 
cant differences were found in principals’ effectiveness 
immediately following training, nor in principals’ lead- 
ership style range before and after training.°? 


Other Contemporary Perspectives 


Given the importance of leadership, researchers devote 
attention to studying new and insightful perspectives. 
Five other contemporary perspectives of recent inter- 
est are the synergistic leadership theory, leader-member 
exchange theory, reciprocal influence theory, substitutes 
for leadership, and transformational leadership. 


Synergistic Leadership Theory 


Modernist theories in leadership were traditionally 
dominated by masculine incorporation and lacked fem- 
inine presence in development and language. The syn- 
ergistic leadership theory (SLT), developed by Irby and 
colleagues, seeks to explicate the need for a postmod- 
ernist leadership theory by providing an alternative to, 
and not a replacement for, traditional theories.°? The 
SLT includes issues concerning diversity and the inclu- 
sion of the female voice in the theory. In a tetrahedron 
model, the theory uses four factors to demonstrate as- 
pects not only of leadership but its effects on various 
institutions and positions (see Figure 5-10). The factors 
are beliefs, attitudes, and values; leadership behavior; 
external forces; and organizational structure. 


Factor 1: Beliefs, Attitudes, and Values As shown in 
Figure 5-10, beliefs, attitudes, and values are depicted 
as dichotomous, as an individual or group would either 
adhere or not adhere to specific beliefs, attitudes, or val- 
ues at a certain point in time. Some dichotomous exam- 
ples include the following: (a) believes in the importance 
of professional growth for all individuals including self; 


5?Salvatore V. Pascarella and Fred C. Lunenburg, “A Field Test 


of Hersey and Blanchard’s Situational Leadership Theory in a 
School Setting,” College Student Journal, 21 (1988): 33-37. 


Beverly J. Irby, Genevieve Brown, Jo Ann Duffy, and Diane 
Trautman, “The Synergistic Leadership Theory,” Journal of 
Educational Administration, 40 (2002): 304-322. 


does not believe that professional development is impor- 
tant; (b) has an openness to change; does not have an 
openness to change; (c) values diversity; does not value 
diversity; or (d) believes that integrity is important for 
all involved in schooling; does not value integrity. 


Factor 2: Leadership Behavior The second factor 
of the theory, leadership behavior, derives directly from 
the literature on male and female leadership behaviors 
and is depicted as a range of behaviors from autocratic 
to nurturer. The range of behaviors includes those 
ascribed to female leaders, such as interdependence, 
cooperation, receptivity, merging acceptance, and being 
aware of patterns, wholes, and context; as well as those 
ascribed to male leaders, including self-assertion, sepa- 
ration, independence, control, and competition. 


Factor 3: External Forces External forces, as 
depicted in the model, are those influencers outside the 
control of the organization or the leader that interact 
with them and that inherently embody a set of beliefs, 
attitudes, and values. Significant external influencers 
or forces relate to local, national, and international 
community and conditions, governmental regulations, 
laws, demographics, cultural climate, technological ad- 
vances, economic situations, political climate, family 
conditions, and geography. These examples of external 
forces, as well as others, including those listed in the 
model, interact in significant ways with the other fac- 
tors in the synergistic leadership theory. 


Factor 4: Organizational Structure Organizational 
structure refers to characteristics of the organizations 
and how they operate. The synergistic leadership theory 
model (Figure 5-10) depicts organizational structures 
as ranging from open, feminist organizations to tightly 
bureaucratic ones. Bureaucratic organizations include 
division of labor, rules, hierarchy of authority, imperson- 
ality, and competence, whereas feminist organizations 
are characterized by practices such as participative deci- 
sion making, systems of rotating leadership, promotion 
of community and cooperation, and power sharing. 


Implications for Practice The synergistic leadership 
theory provides a framework for describing interac- 
tions and dynamic tensions among beliefs, attitudes, 
and values; leadership behaviors; external forces; 
and organizational structure. As a result, a leader can - 
analyze and describe particular interactions that may 
account for tension, conflict, or harmony at specific 
points in time or over time. If it is discovered that 
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Organizational Structure 


Rotates leadership 


Uses expertise of members, not rank 


Has consensually derived goals 


Values members 


Rewards professional development 
Relies on informal communication 


Disperses power 
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Promotes nurturing and caring 
Promotes empowerment 


Has many rules 


Has separate tasks and roles 
Maintains a tall hierarchy 
Initiates few changes 
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Iroy, Brown, Duffy, and Trautman’s Synergistic Leadership Model 
Source: Adapted from Beverly. J. Iroy, Genevieve Brown, Jo Ann Duffy, and Diane . 
Trautman, “The Synergistic Leadership Theory,” Journal of Educational Administration, 


40 (2002): 313. 


tension exists between even two of the factors, then 
the effectiveness of the leader or the organization itself 
can be negatively impacted. Not only is the SLT ben- 
eficial in determining “fit” while a leader is employed 
in an organization, but also it can be of assistance in 
job selection. Moreover, the SLT can serve to build an 


understanding of the environment to aid in decisions 
made by the leader. And SLT fosters a reflective prac- 
tice approach, as it encourages the leader to engage in 
self-assessment. 

Numerous validation studies of the SLT theory have 
been conducted to date. These empirical tests of the 
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theory have included national and international samples 
and non-majority populations.*4 


Leader-Member Exchange Theory 


Many theories of leadership assume that the superior 
behaves in essentially the same manner toward all mem- 
bers of his work group. In fact, however, leaders often 
act very differently toward different subordinates, and 
develop contrasting kinds of relationships with them. 
This perspective on the leadership process is provided 
by the Leader-Member Exchange Theory (LMX).°5 

The LMX theory focuses on a dyad, that is, the rela- 
tionship between a leader and each subordinate con- 
sidered independently, rather than on the relationship 
between the superior and the group. Each linkage, or 
relationship, is likely to differ in quality. Thus, the same 
administrator may have poor interpersonal relations 
with some subordinates and open and trusting relations 
with others. The relationships within these pairings, 
or dyads, may be of a predominantly in-group or out- 
group nature. 

A leader initiates either an in-group or an out-group 
exchange with a member of the organization early in 
the life of the dyadic relationship. Members of the in- 
group are invited to participate in decision making and 
are given added responsibility. The leader allows these 
members some latitude in their roles; in effect, the leader 
and key subordinates negotiate the latter’s responsibili- 
ties in a noncontractual exchange relationship. In es- 
sence, an in-group member is elevated to the unofficial 
role of “trusted lieutenant.” In-group members, in many 
respects, enjoy the benefits of job latitude (influence in 
decision making, open communications, and confidence 
in and consideration for the member). The subordinate 
typically reciprocates with greater than required expen- 
ditures of time and effort, the assumption of greater 


+4Beverly J. Irby, Genevieve Brown, and LingLing Yang, “The 
Synergistic Leadership Theory: A 21st Century Leadership 
Theory,” in C.M. Achilles, B.J. Irby, B. Alford, & G. Perreault 
(eds.), Remember Our Mission: Making Education and 
Schools Better for Students (Lancaster, PA: Pro-Active Publica- 
tions, 2009), pp. 93-105. 


55George B. Graen and Mary UhI-Bien, “Relationship-Based 
Approach to Leadership: Development of Leader-Member 
Exchange (LMX) Theory of Leadership over 25° Years: 
Applying a Multi-Level Multi-Domain Perspective,” Leader- 
ship Quarterly, 6 (1995): 219-247. 


responsibility, and commitment to the success of the 
organization. 

In contrast, members of the out-group are supervised 
within the narrow limits of their formal employment 
contract. Authority is legitimated by the implicit con- 
tract between the member and the organization. The 
leader will provide the support, consideration, and as- 
sistance mandated by duty but will not go beyond such 
limits. In effect, the leader is practicing a contractual 
exchange with such members; they are “hired hands,” 
who are being influenced by legitimate authority rather 
than true leadership. In return, out-group members will 
do what they have to do and little beyond that. 


Implications for Practice An important implica- 
tion of the leader-member exchange theory is that 
the quality of the relationship between the leader and 
each group member has important job consequences. 
Specifically, the research supporting the LMX theory 
indicates that subordinates with in-group status with 
their leaders will have higher productivity and job sat- 
isfaction, improved motivation, and engage in more 
citizenship behaviors at work.°® These findings are not 
surprising, considering the self-fulfilling prophesy (see 
Chapter 4). Leaders invest more resources in those they 
expect to perform well (i.e., those they have designated 
as in-group members); and they treat them differently 
than they do out-group members. Therefore, it is sug- 
gested that school administrators develop high-quality 
relationships with as many subordinates as possible. 
They should have as large an in-group and as small an 
out-group as possible. 


Reciprocal Influence Theory 


The trait theories of leadership, leadership behavior 
approaches, and contingency theories of leadership 
share one underlying assumption: Leader behavior af- 
fects subordinate behavior. Particularly in correlational 
studies, any association between leader behavior and 
group effectiveness has been interpreted as measuring 


56Remus Ilies, Jennifer D. Nahrgang, and Frederick. P. 
Morgeson, “Leader-Member Exchange and Citizenship 
Behaviors: A Meta-Analysis,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
92 (2007): 269-277; Ziguong Chen, Wing Lam, and Jian An 
Zhong, “Leader-Member Exchange and Member Perfor- 
mance: A Look at Individual-Level Negative Feedback-Seeking 
Behavior and Team-Level Empowerment Culture,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 92 (2007): 202-212. 


the impact of the leader’s action on subordinate satis- 
faction, motivation, or performance. More recently, 
however, it has been recognized that in any complex 
organization the flow of influence or authority is not 
unilateral and downward—from leader to subordinate— 
but also upward from subordinate to leader. Recipro- 
cal influence theory states that certain leader behaviors 
cause subordinate behaviors, and certain acts of subor- 
dinates (for example, low performance) can cause the 
leader to modify behavior.” 

The reciprocal influence theory is a reality in most 
organizations. For example, consider the principal of 
a school who is dedicated to the mission of improv- 
ing student achievement scores in the building. How 
is this principal’s behavior influenced by subordinates? 
One obvious response is that the leader will closely su- 
pervise teachers who are not performing well and will 
loosely supervise others who are fulfilling their mission 
of improving instruction. Thus, by their performance, 
subordinates are influencing the leader. Of course, the 
leader is influencing them as well. As another example, 
consider a university dean who has a tenured profes- 
sor who is very hot tempered. Although the dean has 
authority over this faculty member and can order the 
individual to perform many job-related activities, the 
dean may be fearful of the subordinate’s temper and 
will modify her leadership style to accommodate this 
individual. In this case, the professor is probably ex- 
erting more influence on the university dean than the 
leader is influencing the subordinate. 


Implications for Practice Several studies support 
the notion of reciprocal influence between leaders and 
subordinates. The results to date suggest the following: 


1. Leader consideration or employee-centered behay- 
ior and leader positive reinforcement both can lead 
to employee job satisfaction. 


2. High initiating structure or production-centered 
leadership sometimes leads to lower employee job 
satisfaction. 


3. Low-performing subordinates tend to cause leaders 
to use more initiating structure/production-centered 
leadership and punitive reward behavior (that is, 
punishment). 


57Frederick A. Starke, Management: Leading People and 
Organizations in the 21st Century (Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 2001). 
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4. High leader positive reward behavior tends to lead 
to improved subordinate performance. However, 
few studies have shown any direct evidence that 
leader initiating structure or leader consideration 
causes increases or decreases in subordinate perfor- 
mance. These findings emphasize the importance of 
rewards as an influence factor in determining sub- 
ordinate behavior.** 


In short, it is realistic to view organizations as places 
where leaders and subordinates interact in a complex 
way, each exerting reciprocal influence on the other. 
Research efforts examining the reciprocal influence 
process will continue to be of interest to school admin- 
istrators and researchers and will be used to emphasize 
the dynamics of leadership in schools. 


Substitutes for Leadership 


The concept of substitutes for leadership has evolved in 
response to dissatisfaction with the progress of leader- 
ship theory in explaining the effects of leader behavior 
on performance outcomes. Research studies demon- 
strate that, in many situations, leadership may be un- 
important or redundant. Certain subordinate, task, 
and organizational factors can act as substitutes for 
leadership or neutralize the leader’s influence on sub- 
ordinates.°? Table 5-6 lists some possible leadership 
substitutes and neutralizers for supportive/relationship 
leadership and instrumental/task leadership. : 
As shown in Table 5-6, subordinate experience, abil- 
ity, and training may substitute for instrumental leader- 
ship. For example, professionals such as teachers may 
have so much experience, ability, and training that they 
do not need instrumental leadership to perform well 
and be satisfied. Such leadership acts would be redun- 
dant and might be resented, and could even lead to 
reduced performance. Similarly, subordinates who have 
a strong professional orientation (like teachers) might 
not require instrumental or supportive leadership. 


58Andrew D. Szilagi, Management and Performance (Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Addison Wesley, 2010). 


5°Steven Kerr and John M. Jermier, “Substitutes for Leadership: 
Their Meaning and Measurement,” Organizational Behavior 
and Human Performance, 22. (1978): 375-403; John P. Hovell 
and Peter W. Dorfman, “Leadership and Substitutes for Leader- 
ship among Professional and Nonprofessional Workers,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Behavioral Science, 22 (1986): 29-46. 
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of Prentice Hall, Upper Saddle River, NJ. 


When subordinates do not desire the rewards a leader 
can provide, this would neutralize almost any behavior 
on the part of the leader. 

Certain types of work (for example, teaching) are 
highly structured and automatically provide feedback 
(through students’ oral and written responses) and, 
therefore, substitute for instrumental leadership. Fur- 
thermore, when the task is intrinsically satisfying (like 
teaching), there will be little need for supportive behav- 
ior on the part of the leader to make up for poor de- 
sign. Finally, when the organization is structured in a 
way that makes clear the paths to goals—for example, 
through plans, rules, policies, and standard operating 
procedures—such structure reduces the need for in- 
strumental leadership. This is particularly apparent in 
sociotechnical and autonomous work groups found in 
schools. Sometimes a strong union has the same effect, 
if it has a collective bargaining agreement that severely 
constrains the administrator’s position power. 


Implications for Practice It appears that leader- 
ship matters most when substitutes are not present in 
subordinates’ skills, task design, or the organization’s 
structure. When substitutes are present, the impact of 
leadership is neutralized. ‘ 


Transformational Leadership 


Building on the work of James McGregor Burns, 
Bernard Bass® has developed an approach that focuses 
on both transformational and transactional leader- 
ship. Recent research has focused on differentiating 
transformational leaders from transactional leaders.®2 
The more traditional transactional leadership involves 


6°James McGregor Burns, Leadership (New York: Harper 8& 
Row, 1978). 


1Bernard M. Bass, Leadership and Performance Beyond 
Expectations (New York: Free Press, 1985); Bernard M. Bass 
and Ronald E. Riggio, Transformational Leadership, 2nd ed. 
(Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 2006). 


Bernard M. Bass, Bruce J. Avolio, D.I. Jung, and Y. Berson, 
“Predicting Unit Performance by Assessing Transformational 
and Transactional Leadership,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 88 (2003): 207~218; U.R. Dumdun, Kevin B. Lowe, and 
Bruce J. Avolio, “A Meta-Analysis of Transformational Leader- 
ship Correlates of Effectiveness and Satisfaction: An Update 
and Extension,” in B. J. Avolio and FE. J. Yammarino (eds.), 
Transactional and Charismatic Leadership: The Road Ahead 
(New York: JAI Press, 2002), pp. 35-66; Timothy A. Judge ~ 
and Robert E Piccolo, “Transformational and Transactional 
Leadership: A Meta-Analytic Test of Their Relative Validity,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 89 (2004): 755-768. 





leader-follower exchanges necessary for achieving 
agreed-upon performance goals between leaders and 
followers. These exchanges involve four dimensions: 
contingent reward, management by exception (active), 
management by exception (passive), and laissez faire.°? 


= Contingent Reward: contracts the exchange of 
rewards for effort; promises rewards for good 
performance; recognizes accomplishments. 


= Management by Exception (active): watches for devia- 
tions from rules and standards; takes corrective action. 


= Management by Exception (passive): intervenes only 
if standards are not met. 


= Laissez-Faire: abdicates responsibilities; avoids 
making decisions. 


Transformational leadership is based on leaders shift- 
ing the values, beliefs, and needs of their followers in 
three important ways: (a) increasing followers’ aware- 
ness of the importance of their tasks and the importance 
of performing them well; (b) making followers aware of 
their needs for personal growth, development, and ac- 
complishment; and (c) inspiring followers to transcend 
their own self-interests for the good of the organization.™ 
Transformational leadership has four dimensions: ideal- 
ized influence, inspirational motivation, intellectual stim- 
ulation, and individualized consideration. These four 
dimensions are often called “the Four I’s.”® 


Idealized Influence: involves behaving in ways that earn 
the admiration, trust, and respect of followers, causing 
followers to want to identify with and emulate the leader. 
Idealized influence is synonymous with charisma. For ex- 
ample, Steve Jobs, who founded Apple Computer, showed 
idealized influence by emphasizing the importance of cre- 
ating the Macintosh as a radical new computer. He has 
since followed up with products like the iPod. 


Inspirational Motivation: involves behaving in ways 
that foster enthusiasm for and commitment to a shared 
vision of the future. Frequently, that vision is transmit- 
ted through the use of symbols to focus efforts. As an 
example, in the movie Patton, George C. Scott stood on 
a stage in front of his troops with a wall-sized American 
flag in the background and ivory-handled revolvers in 
holsters at his sides. 


63Bass and Riggio, Transformational Leadership. 


Bernard M. Bass, The Bass Handbook of Leadership: Theory, 
Research, and Management Applications, 5th ed. (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 2010). 


65Bass and Riggio, Transformational Leadership. 
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Intellectual Stimulation: involves behaving in ways that 
challenge followers to be innovative and creative by 
questioning assumptions and reframing old situations 
in new ways. For example, your boss encourages you 
to “think out of the box,” that is, to look at a difficult 
problem in a new way. 


Individualized Consideration: involves behaving in 
ways that help followers achieve their potential through 
coaching, professional development, and mentoring. 
For example, your boss stops by your office and makes 
comments which reinforce your feeling of personal 
worth and importance in the organization. 


The full range of leadership model (transactional and 
transformational leadership) is depicted in Figure 5-11. 
As shown in Figure 5-11, laissez-faire is the least effec- 
tive of the leader behaviors. Leaders using this style are 
rarely viewed as effective. Management by exception 
(active or passive) is slightly better than laissez-faire, 
but it is still considered ineffective leadership. Lead- 
ers who practice management by exception leadership 
either search for deviations from standards and take 
corrective action or tend to intervene only when there is 
a problem, which is usually too late. Contingent reward 
leadership can be an effective style of leadership. The 
leader attains follower agreement on what needs to be 
accomplished using promised or actual rewards in ex- 
change for actual performance. Leaders are generally 
most effective when they regularly use each of the four 
transformational leadership behaviors: idealized influ- 
ence, inspirational motivation, intellectual stimulation, 
and individualized consideration.®© 


How Transformational Leadership Works A great 
deal of research has been done to explain how trans- 
formational leadership works. Generally four elements 
emerge: creativity, goals, vision, and commitment. 


Creativity Transformational leaders are more effective 
because they are more creative themselves. They are also 
more effective because they encourage their followers to 
be more creative as well.°” Transformational leaders are 


S6Jbid. 


67D. 1. Jung, “Transformational and Transactional Leader- 
ship and Their Effects on Creativity in Groups,” Creativity 
Research Journal, 13 (2001): 185-195; D.I. Jung, C. Chow, 
and A. Wu, “The Role of Transformational Leadership in 
Enhancing Innovation: Hypotheses and Some Preliminary 
Findings,” Leadership Quarterly, 14 (2003): 525-544. 
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proactive rather than reactive; creative rather than com- 
pliant; and audacious rather than adherent.*®8 


Goals Goals are another key element in how trans- 
formational leadership works. Followers of transfor- 
mational leaders are more likely to pursue ambitious 
goals, understand and agree with the formal goals of 
the organization, and believe that the goals they are 
pursuing will lead to their own self-fulfillment.® 


Vision Transformational leaders create a strategic vision 
that energizes and unifies followers.”” They communicate 
the vision with emotional appeal that captivates followers 


8Clete Bulach, Fred C. Lunenburg, and Les Potter, Creat- 
ing a Culture for High-Performing Schools: A Comprehen- 
sive Approach to School Reform (Lanham, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2008). 


6°Yair Berson and Bruce J. Avolio, “Transformational Leader- 
ship and the Dissemination of Organizational Goals: A Case 
Study of a Telecommunications Firm,” Leadership Quarterly, 
15 (2004): 625-646. 


70Warren G. Bennis, Learning to Lead (New York: Basic 
Books, 2011). 


Transformational 


and other stakeholders.”! Not only do transformational 
leaders communicate a vision, they also model the vision. 
In other words, they “walk the talk” by doing things that 
enact the vision.”” For example, leaders in higher edu- 
cation (deans, associate deans, department heads) walk 
the talk by doing research, acquiring grants, and publish- 
ing extensively in the research and professional literature 
alongside the faculty members they lead. 


Commitment Making a vision a reality requires fol- 
lowers’ commitment. Transformational leaders build 
commitment to the vision through enthusiasm for every 
project they tackle; by being persistent in their follow- 
through on all projects; and by involving followers in 
the creation of the vision.” 


Research Findings Transformational leadership is 
currently the most popular leadership approach. The 


"Gary A. Yukl, Leadership in Organizations, 4th ed. (Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2010). 


Peter G. Northouse, Leadership: Theory and Practice, Sthed. - 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2010). 


73Michael J. Fullan, All Systems Go: The Change Imperative 
for Whole School Reform (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2010). 





evidence supporting transformational leadership is 
impressive. Transformational leadership has been sup- 
ported in various occupations (for example, school 
superintendents, school principals, college presidents, 
naval commanders, military cadets, ministers, shop 
stewards, sales personnel, and school teachers) and at 
various job levels. 

A meta-analysis of 49 studies indicated that trans- 
formational leadership was positively associated with 
measures of leadership effectiveness and followers’ job sat- 
isfaction.” A second meta-analysis of 87 studies indicated 
that transformational leadership was positively related 
to leader effectiveness ratings, group or organizational 
performance, and followers’ job satisfaction and motiva- 
tion.”* A third meta-analysis of 39 studies revealed that 
the transformational leadership dimensions of inspira- 
tional motivation, individualized consideration, and intel- 
lectual stimulation were related to leadership effectiveness 
in most studies, as well as idealized influence when an or- 
ganization was in crisis. Moreover, except for the contin- 
gent reward dimension, the transactional leadership styles 
did not result in leadership effectiveness ratings.” 

These results were reinforced by findings from two 
large-scale studies of transformational leadership in pub- 
lic school settings. The first study involved 317 school 
superintendents and their followers (564 principals). The 
second study included 275 principals and their followers 
(397 teachers). In both studies (n = 1553 participants), 
three of the four transformational leadership dimensions 
(inspirational motivation, intellectual stimulation, and in- 
dividualized consideration) were related to leader effec- 
tiveness ratings.”” The authors concluded that idealized 


74Dumdum, Lowe, and Avolio, “A Meta-Analysis of Transfor- 
mational and Transactional Leadership Correlates of Effec- 
tiveness and Satisfaction.” 


75Judge and Piccolo, “Transformational and Transactional! 
Leadership: A Meta-analytic Test of their Relative Validity.” 


76Kevin B. Lowe, K. Galen Kroeck, and Nagaraj Sivasubra- 
manium, “Effectiveness Correlates of Transformational and 
Transactional Leadership: A Meta-Analytic Review of the 
MLQ Literature,” Leadership Quarterly, 7 (1996): 385-425. 


77Barbara Thompson and Fred C, Lunenburg, Superinten- 
dents’ Transformational and Transactional Leadership Styles, 
School Accountability Ratings, and School District Financial 
and Demographic Factors, Paper Presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
Chicago, IL, April 2003; Dana Pagani and Fred C. Lunenburg, 
Principals’ Transformational and Transactional Leadership 
Styles, School Accountability Ratings, and School District 
Financial and Demographic Factors, Paper Presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IL, April 2003. 
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influence, or charisma, may not be a significant factor in 
stable public school environments. Furthermore, none of 
the transactional leadership behaviors, except contingent 
reward, were related to leader effectiveness ratings. 

Most of the research on transformational leader- 
ship to date has relied on Bass and Avolio’s”® Multi- 
factor Leadership Questionnaire (MLQ) or qualitative 
research that describes leaders through interviews. A 
confirmatory factor analysis of the MLQ using data 
from the two aforementioned public school studies 
(n = 1553) supported a three-factor model of transfor- 
mational leadership.”? The three factors supported by 
the confirmatory factor analysis appear to be consistent 
with three of the “Four I’s” proposed by Bass. 


Implications for Pracfice There are several impor- 
tant leadership implications that can be derived from 
the studies of transformational leadership. Previous 
research has found transformational leadership to be 
positively related to leader effectiveness ratings, group 
or organizational performance, and follower job satis- 
faction and motivation. However, idealized influence, 
or charisma, may not be relevant for leaders in stable 
public school environments. Some researchers have 
begun to explore the idea that idealized influence, or 
charisma, may be more appropriate in some situations 
than in others.®® For instance, idealized influence is 
probably more appropriate when organizations are in 
crisis and need to adapt than when environmental con- 
ditions are stable—that is, when dissatisfaction is high 
and value congruence and unquestioned obedience are 
needed to ensure organizational survival.®! This line of 
thinking is consistent with several contingency theories 


78Bernard M. Bass and Bruce J. Avolio, Full Range Leadership 
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Leadership Style 


The contemporary heroes of education are people like Joe Clark who revitalized an innercity 
high school, Jaime Escalante who taught calculus to Hispanic youth, and Madeline Hunter 
who brought research to classroom teachers. These are people with common characteristics: 
a vision and the perseverance to actualize it. Their styles of interaction with others as they 
pursue their visions are relatively constant although different. 7+ 


Question: Is a person's leadership style really important? 


Arguments PRO 


1. Leaders have followers. The ways leaders work 
with their followers is important. In the worst pos- 
sible scenario, followers rebel or withdraw, and the 
leader’s vision remains a dream. 


. An understanding of leadership style and the ability 
to flex one’s style are important for school adminis- 
trators. The context of administration changes, and 
situations differ. Able leaders are always open to 
new ways of thinking about how to work better with 
people in a variety of situations. 


. Researchers investigating leadership style have iden- 
tified several models that practicing administrators 
find useful. The value of this work is evident: Journal 
articles on the topic are widely read; conference 
sessions on leadership style are well attended; and 
books on leadership are on nonfiction best-seller lists. 


. Principals and superintendents lose their jobs be- 
cause their styles are incompatible with the values 
and/or norms of organizations. When the loss of high- 
visibility leaders is analyzed in the popular press, 
leadership style invariably surfaces as the problem. 


of leadership, which propose that individuals must 
modify their behavior to fit the situation or find a situ- 
ation that fits their leadership style.8? Clearly, studying 
transformational leadership in turbulent environments 
might lead to a better understanding of idealized influ- 
ence, or charisma. 


82Martin G. Evans, “The Effects of Supervisory Behavior on 
the Path-Goal Relationship,” Organizational Behavior and 
Human Performance, 5 (1970): 277-298; Fred E. Fiedler and 
Martin M. Chemers, Improving Leadership Effectiveness: The 
Leader Match Concept, 2nd ed. (New York: Wiley, 1884); 
Robert J. House, “A Path-Goal Theory of Leadership Effective- 
ness: Administrative Science Quarterly, 16 (1971): 321-339); 
Beverly J. Irby, Genevieve Brown, Jo Ann Duffy, and Diane 
Trautmenn, “The Synergistic Leadership Theory,” Journal of 
Educational Administration, 40 (2002): 304-322. 


Arguments CON 


1. Style is a means to achieve an end. Time spent 
thinking about style is better invested in the devel- 
opment of good substantial ideas. People will follow 
leaders with good ideas. 


. School administrators are identified because 
they have effective styles of working with people 
to accomplish organizational goals. In most 
instances, their styles remain the same over their 
careers. 


. The research on leadership style has not made the 
impact on education that other areas of inquiry 
have made. Research and development funds are 
better spent on areas such as effective schools 
where the impact is clear or ethics where the 
impact is needed. 


. There is an old adage about success in administra- 
tion: the right person in the right job at the right 
time. As contexts change, career administrators 
change their jobs but not their styles. 





However, the other three dimensions of transforma- 
tional leadership (inspirational motivation, intellectual 
stimulation, and individualized consideration) may be 
very important in achieving leader effectiveness. This ap- 
proach would be in agreement with Bennis and Nanus,°3 
who studied 90 innovative leaders in industry and the 
public sector and found that articulating a vision of the 
future, emphasis on organizational and individual learn- 
ing, and the development of commitment and trust were 
the factors that characterized transformational lead- 
ers. These results are consistent with the three public 
school studies reported earlier. Similarly, Yukl®4 describes 


§3Warren G. Bennis and Burt Nanus, Leaders: The Strategies 
for Taking Charge (New York: HarperCollins, 2007). 


84Vukl, Leadership in Organizations. 





transformational leadership as influencing major changes 
in organization members and building commitment 
for the organization’s goals. Thus, educational leaders 
should communicate a sense of where the organization 
is going, develop the skills and abilities of followers, and 
encourage innovative problem solving. 


Summary 


1. 


The study of leadership has a long history, dating 
back to Plato’s Republic in 400 B.C. Many attempts 
have been made to define leadership. One definition 
of leadership accepted by many experts is the fol- 
lowing: leadership is the process whereby one indi- 
vidual influences other group members toward the 
attainment of defined or organizational goals. 


. To fully understand what leadership is all about, 


it is important to examine the difference between 
leadership and management. The terms leadership 
and management tend to be used interchangeably. 
However, the two terms, although overlapping 

at times, are not identical and need to be clearly 
distinguished. 


. The scientific study of leadership began by concen- 


trating on personal traits that distinguish leaders 
from non-leaders and effective leaders from ineffec- 
tive ones. Researchers have identified several such 
traits: drive, integrity, leadership motivation, self- 
confidence, intelligence, task-relevant knowledge, 
emotional maturity, and flexibility. 


. The Big Five personality traits correlate highly with 


Bass and Yukl’s meta-analyses of leadership traits. 
The Big Five model includes: surgency, agreeable- 
ness, conscientiousness, emotional stability, and 
intellectance. 


. Recent studies are indicating that another trait that 


may indicate effective leadership is emotional intel- 
ligence. Daniel Goleman’s emotional intelligence 
dimensions include: self-motivation, persistence, 
impulse control, stress resistance, and empathy. 


. Another way of understanding leadership is to 


compare the behaviors of effective and ineffective 
leaders to see how successful leaders behave. The 
focus shifts from trying to determine what effective 
leaders are to trying to determine what effective 
leaders do. The Iowa studies, Ohio State studies, 
and Michigan studies identified distinct leader 
behaviors. 
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7. Efforts to discover the one best set of leader traits 
and the one best set of leader behaviors has its limita- 
tions. The idea that effective leadership behavior is 
contingent on the situation is more prevalent today. 
Fiedler’s contingency theory, Evans and House’s path- 
goal theory, Tannenbaum and Schmidt’s leadership 
style continuum, Reddin’s three-dimensional leader- 
ship styles, and Hersey and Blanchard’s situational 
leadership theory has been useful in this regard. 


8. Other contemporary perspectives include the 
synergistic leadership theory, leader-member 
exchange theory, reciprocal influence theory, substi- 
tutes for leadership, and transformational leadership. 


Key Terms 


leadership 

formal leaders 

informal leaders 

leaders 

managers 

personal traits 

emotional intelligence 
authoritarian leadership 
democratic leadership 
laissez-faire leadership 
initiating structure 
consideration 
production-centered leader 
employee-centered leader 
Leadership Grid 
contingency theory 
path-goal theory 

directive leader 

supportive leader 
participative leader 
achievement-oriented leader 
three-dimensional model 
situationa! leadership theory 
synergistic leadership theory 
leader-member exchange theory 
reciprocal influence theory 
substitutes for leadership 
transactional leadership 
transformational leadership 


Discussion Questions 


1. Evaluate your boss using Table 5-1, Comparisons 
between Leadership and Management. What can 
you conclude from the profile derived? 
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2. Using Table 5-2, what specific personal traits 
do you possess? What can you conclude from 
this exercise about your readiness to assume a 
leadership position? 


3. Evaluate yourself on emotional intelligence using 
Table 5-3 developed by Daniel Goleman. What 
can you conclude about your readiness to assume a 
leadership role from this exercise? 


4. Where do you place yourself on The Leadership 
Grid (Figure 5—2)? What can you conclude about 
your readiness to assume a leadership position from 
this exercise? 


5. What function does the situation or context play in 
the use of one or another style of leadership? Dis- 
cuss each one of the contingency and style theories 
of leadership to determine the role that situation 
plays in choosing an appropriate leadership style for 
a given situation. 


6. Examine the other contemporary theories of leader- 
ship: synergistic leadership theory, leader-member 
exchange theory, reciprocal influence theory, 
substitutes for leadership, and transformational 
leadership. As a leader, how could you apply each of 
these theories in a work setting? 


Suggested Readings 


Collins, Jim. Good to Great: Why Some Companies 
Make the Leap ... and Others Don’t (New York: 
HarperCollins, 2001). Although Good to Great 
is geared more toward business, its concepts can 
be applied to any field. The research identified 
seven characteristics of companies that successfully 
moved from mediocrity to greatness and sustained 
that level of performance for fifteen years. Those 
characteristics included the involvement of “level 5” 
leaders; the importance of getting the right people 
“on the bus”; confronting the brutal facts as a 
basis for improvement; identification of what an 
organization does better than any other organiza- 
tion; the existence of a culture of discipline; and 
the understanding that technology is an accelerator, 
not a cause, of improvement. All these qualities of 
good-to-great companies were undergirded by what 
is called the flywheel concept—the idea that there 
is no single defining action that leads to success. 
Rather, the study showed that consistent, day-to- 
day actions aligned with the organization’s basic 
and unifying idea—its hedgehog concept—guided 
it to success. With each push of the flywheel, the 
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organization gathered momentum on its journey 
toward greatness. 


Covey, Stephen R. The 7 Habits of Highly Effective 


People: Powerful Lessons in Personal Change (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 2004). This book conveys 
a “principle-centered, character-based, inside-out 
approach to personal and interpersonal effective- 
ness.” Covey’s habits are based on principles— 
deep, fundamental truths that become guidelines 
for behavior. His discussion of behavior is almost 
biblical as he speaks to the importance of honesty, 
integrity, courage, and compassion. One of the most 
influential segments of his book addresses the value 
of a personal mission statement. He entices the 
reader to “begin with the end in mind” and to live 
life accordingly. 


Freiberg, Kevin, and Jackie Freiberg. Nuts! Southwest 


Airlines’ Crazy Recipe for Business and Personal 
Success (Belmont, CA: Thomson South-Western, 
2001). As you read the book, you begin to get a 
sense of the learning community that exists within 
the company. This is built upon a system of trust, 
risk taking, passion for the work, and celebration 
of individual and team contributions. It is easy to 
make the connection to the work in public educa- 
tion in which we are engaged. For strong believers 
in the power of relationships in our work, this book 
reinforces the conviction that it is the people in the 
organization that make the difference. 


Gladwell, Malcolm. The Tipping Point: How Little 


Things Can Make a Difference (New York: Little, 
Brown, 2006). Gladwell begins by introducing the 
concept of “The Law of the Few,” or (more specifi- 
cally) how social epidemics are often driven by a 
few exceptional people—people with unique and 
powerful communications skills, people with a 

rare set of social gifts. In his treatise on “tipping 
points,” Gladwell identifies three specific types of 
exceptional people or messengers who make “The 
Law of the Few” work: Connectors, Mavens, and 
Persuaders. He also notes that in creating epidemics, 
the messenger is critical; it is only through outstand- 
ing messengers that an epidemic spreads. Identifying 
and cultivating those who are not only Mavens and 
Connectors but also Persuaders can be of amazing 
value in moving forward the agenda of a district. 


Gladwell, Malcolm. Blink: The Power of Thinking 


without Thinking (New York: Little, Brown, 2007). 
In Blink, Malcolm Gladwell proposes a new name 
for an old concept of decision making—intuition— 
and provides psychological explanations for how it 


happens and why it often works, even in high-stakes 
decisions. “Blinking” occurs when a person filters 
out all but the most critical information related 

to an issue and reaches a split-second conclusion 

or impression, instead of applying a logical think- 
ing process. Gladwell calls this “thin slicing”: a 
rapid cognition process that draws upon a person’s 
alternate consciousness and can occur as quickly as 
within two seconds of being confronted with a 
dilemma. The “blink” ability is not a gift but 
rather is developed through storing the associated 
outcomes and consequences of past experiences 
and then generalizing the lessons learned in a new 
but similar context; it is related to Thorndike’s 
theory of transfer and is a product of wisdom—the 
synergy of education and experience. 


Lencioni, Patrick M. The Five Temptations of a CEO: 
A Leadership Fable (New York: John Wiley, 1998). 


According to Lencioni, the secret to success comes 
down to resisting the following five temptations: 
(1) choosing status over results, (2) choosing popu- 
larity over accountability, (3) choosing certainty 
over clarity, (4) choosing harmony over conflict, 
and (5) choosing invulnerability over trust. The 
underlying premise of the book, which resonates 
throughout, is that chief executives who fail have 
given in to one or more of the five temptations. 
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This concept is hard for us to accept. Knowing that 
these temptations are ever-present, we must be willing 
to engage in ongoing behavioral self-examination. If 
life at the top of an organization is to be productive, 
we must be true to ourselves, morally and ethically. 


Phillips, Donald T. Lincoln on Leadership: Executive 


Strategies for Tough Times (New York: Warner 
Books, 2001). Phillips has compiled an impres- 

sive body of research, quotations, and stories that 
serve as parables for how a person can provide 
truly great leadership. He examines leadership 
through Abraham Lincoln’s interactions, both 

oral and written, as an aspiring country attorney, 

a senate candidate, and ultimately president and 
commander in chief during the Civil War. “Lincoln 
Principles” appear at the end of each chapter, 
serving as practical tips to be used by leaders at all 
levels. Leadership attributes are divided into four 
broad categories: people, character, endeavor, and 
communication. Within each category, Phillips 
provides several chapters that explore “modern 
management theory,” which (in his opinion) 
Lincoln mastered long ago. The discussion includes 
management by walking around, alliance building, 
use of persuasion, need for integrity in all dealings, 
and the power of a clear and well-communicated 
vision. 

















Decision Making 


1 Why is decision making such an important activity for school administrators? 
2 What types of decisions do school administrators make? 

3 How are decisions made? 
4 


Why is it virtually impossible for school administrators fo make optimum 
decisions? 


5 How can decision-making models help school administrators improve 
their decisions? 







6 What are the benefits of group decision making?. 
7 What are some problems with group decision making? 


8 What are some decision-making techniques that can be used to improve 
decision making? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning decision 














making in school organizations. We begin our discussion by exploring the 
nature of decision making. Then we discuss the types of decisions school 
administrators make. We examine two important models of decision making: the 
rational model and the bounded rationality model. Next, we discuss the benefits 
of group decision making. This is followed by a discussion of some problems 
with group decision making. We conclude the chapter by examining some group 


decision-making techniques that can be used to improve decision making. 





The Nature of Decision Making 


Decision making, universally defined as the process of choosing from among alter- 
natives, is important to an understanding of educational administration because 
choice processes play a key role in motivation, leadership, communication, and 





organizational change. Decision making pervades all 
other administrative functions as well. Planning, orga- 
nizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, and controlling 
all involve decision making. 

School administrators at all levels make decisions. 
These decisions may ultimately influence the school’s 
clients—the students. All decisions, however, have some 
influence, whether large or small, on the performance 
of both faculty and students. Therefore, school admin- 
istrators must develop decision-making skills because 
they make many decisions that will affect the organi- 
zation. Furthermore, because school administrators are 
evaluated on the results of their decisions, the quality of 
the decisions is one criterion in judging administrators’ 
effectiveness. Consider the following scenarios: 


1. You are the principal of a small, rural high school, 
and it is one week away from the beginning of the 
state basketball tournament. The basketball team has 
a record of 20-0 for the season and is the favorite to 
win the Class A State Championship. You have just 
caught the star player of the basketball team, an all- 
state candidate, drinking an alcoholic beverage at a 
local restaurant. This is the player’s second offense. 
According to board of education policy, a second 
offense carries a penalty of a four-week suspension 
from the team. The policy has not been consistently 
enforced by the various athletic coaches. 


2. You are the assistant superintendent for business 
of a large, urban school district. The district oper- 
ates its budgetary procedures on a variation of 
program planning budgeting systems (PPBS). There 
is a $200,000 surplus in this year’s research and 
development account that you must spend before 
the end of the fiscal year. Three program priorities 
for the current school year are expansion of the 
vocational education facilities and curriculum, initi- 
ation of a new special education curriculum for the 
hearing impaired, and a districtwide remediation 
program for students who fall below the national 
average on the state-administered standardized 
tests in the basic skills. 


3. You are the superintendent of a wealthy, suburban 
school district. Student enrollment, increased by 
20 percent during the past five years, has occurred 
primarily in grades 1-5. The current facilities of 
the school district can no longer accommodate the 
increased student population. The board of educa- 
tion has discussed several options: Merge with an 
adjacent urban school district, which has experienced 
a decline in enrollment; change the grade structure 
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in the district from (K—5, 6-8, 9-12) to (K-4, 5-8, 
9-12); build another elementary school; go on double 
sessions in the elementary schools; or rent one of the 
buildings from the nearby parochial school. 


School administrators at different hierarchical 
levels and career stages face these problems or varia- 
tions thereof every day. The elements of each problem 
differ—for example, athletic disciplinary action, alloca- 
tion of funds from the research and development unit, 
and expansion of school facilities. Nevertheless, there is 
similarity among the scenarios; all require that a deci- 
sion be made. The quality of the decision reached not 
only will have an impact on the school’s clients but 
also will determine the school administrator’s perceived 
value to the school district. 


Types of Decisions 


Routine and nonroutine problems in the modern school 
call for different types of decisions. Routine problems arise 
on a regular basis and can be addressed through stan- 
dard operating procedures, called programmed decisions. 
These decisions simply trigger solutions that have already 
been determined by past experience as appropriate for the 
problem in question. Examples of programmed decisions 
include: periodic reordering of inventory; maintaining a 
necessary grade point average for academic standing; and 
disciplining a student who violates the school district’s no 
tolerance policy of bringing a weapon to school. 

Nonroutine problems are novel and unstructured. 
There is no established procedure for handling the 
problem, either because it involves issues that have 
never been encountered before or because it is com- 
plex or extremely important. Such decisions are called 
nonprogrammed decisions and deserve special treat- 
ment. Examples of nonprogrammed decisions include: 
construction of a new school or classroom facilities; 
consolidation of two school districts; and the purchase 
of experimental equipment. 

Certain types of nonprogrammed decisions are 
known as strategic decisions.! These decisions are typi- 
cally made by committees of upper-level administrators 
(school superintendents, college presidents) and have 
important long-term implications for the organiza- 
tion. Strategic decisions reflect a consistent pattern for 
directing the organization according to an underlying 
organizational philosophy or mission. For example, 


‘David J. Hunger, Essentials of Strategic Management (Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2011). 
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The Decision-Making Process 


a university may make a strategic decision to grow in 
enrollment at a specified annual rate, or be guided by a 
certain code of ethics. Both decisions may be considered 
“strategic” because they guide the future direction of 
the organization. Some examples of strategic decisions 
include: the initiation of on line courses; distance learn- 
ing; the creation of school and department web pages; 
installation of electronic schedules of events (marquees) 
placed in front of the school; the introduction of elec- 
tronic meeting systems. Another successful strategic 
decision that has had national impact was the launch- 
ing of Amazon.com in 1994. It provided university 
students with the opportunity to purchase textbooks 
through the internet quickly and at a reduced price. 

Generally, top-level administrators (school super- 
intendents, university presidents) typically are concerned 
with nonprogrammed decisions, while middle-level 
administrators (principals, college deans) and first-level 
administrators (department heads) in most organizations 
are concerned with programmed decisions, although in 
some cases they will participate in nonprogrammed deci- 
sions as well. In other words, the nature, frequency, and 
degree of certainty surrounding a problem usually dictates 
at what level of administration the decision should be 
made. Regardless of the type of decision made, it is im- 
portant to understand how individuals and groups make 
decisions. 


How Are Decisions Made? 


Now that we have identified the types of decisions 
administrators make in organizations, we will now 
consider the matter of how people go about making 
decisions. Scientists have considered several different 
approaches to how individuals make decisions. Here, 
we will discuss two of the most important models of 
decision making: the rational model and the bounded 
rationality model.? 


2James G. March, Primer on Decision Making: How Decisions 
Happen (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2010). 
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The Rational Model 


The rational model of decision making assumes that deci- 
sion making is a rational process whereby decision mak- 
ers seek to maximize the chances of achieving their desired 
objectives by considering all possible alternatives, exploring 
all conceivable consequences from among the alternatives, 
and then making a decision. The rational model of deci- 
sion making is based on the concept of complete rational- 
ity. According to the rational model, the decision-making 
process can be broken down into six steps: identifying the 
problems, generating alternatives, evaluating alternatives, 
choosing an alternative, implementing the decision, and 
evaluating the decision (see Figure 6-1). 


Identifying the Problem The first step in the decision- 
making process is identifying the problem. If there is no 
problem, there is no need to make a decision. A warning 
of a possible problem is a discrepancy between existing 
and desired conditions. For example, if a school district 
establishes an objective that 70 percent of the students 
will be reading on grade level and if only 30 percent of 
students are reading on grade level at the end of the pe- 
riod, there is a gap between actual performance and the 
desired level of achievement. If the student dropout rate 
increases 25 percent over the preceding year, if students 
and parents file numerous complaints about the schools, 
if faculty grievances significantly increase, if new book 
and classroom supply deliveries are twelve months past 
due, and if the local newspaper runs a series of articles 
about deficiencies in school district operations, there are 
problems that require decisions. 

Identifying problems is more difficult than one 
might suspect. One writer proposes four steps in prob- 
lem identification: measure results, compare results to 
objectives, determine the significance of the difference, and 
communicate threshold differences to administration.3 - 


3Scott G. Isaksen, Creative Approaches to Problem Solving: 
A Framework for Innovation and Change (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Sage, 2011). 





Another acknowledges similar steps in problem formu- 
lation: An administrator (1) must be alert to recognize 
a problem, (2) must determine a level of performance 
so that actual performance can be measured against it, 
(3) must divide complex problems into sub-problems and 
set priorities based on the seriousness of the problem, and 
(4) must specify the problem in terms of what, where, 
when, and how big the deviations are from the perfor- 
mance standards previously set.‘ 


Generating Alternatives After identifying and de- 
fining the problem, the school administrator should 
generate but not evaluate a list of alternatives. That is, 
all possible alternatives should be included no matter 
how ridiculous they may first appear; a choice will be 
made later. Eliminating alternatives from the list too 
early decreases the options for the best solution. The 
administrator must then seek information regarding 
each alternative and its various consequences that will 
contribute to solving the problem. 


Evaluating Alternatives In evaluating alternatives, 
an additional search for information should be done. 
Three steps are recommended in the process.° 


1. The decision maker must recognize all possible out- 
comes from each alternative solution, both positive 
and negative. 


2. The decision maker must assess the value of each 
outcome, both positive and negative. 


3. The decision maker must assess the likelihood of 
each possible outcome to each alternative. 


Estimating the likelihood of each outcome prepares 
the decision maker to evaluate and compare alterna- 
tives, which is done under one of three conditions: 
certainty, risk, or uncertainty. These conditions force 
the school administrator into the area of quantitative 
decision making. An in-depth quantitative analysis of 
alternatives and their outcomes is beyond the scope of 
this book. However, we give a brief definition of each 
term to clarify the process. 

Certainty exists when the decision maker knows 
exactly what the probabilities of the outcome of 
each alternative will be. Thus, he must estimate the 


4Alan H. Schoenfeld, A Theory of Goal-Oriented Deci- 
sion Making and Its Educational Implications (New York: 
Routledge, 2011). 


5Franz Eisenfuhr, Decision Making (New York: Springer, 
2011). 
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probabilities of the occurrence of the various outcomes.® 
Risk exists when the decision maker estimates the prob- 
abilities of the outcome of each alternative and deter- 
mines that success is not 100 percent assured. Thus, 
predictions can be made, but risk is associated with 
the various alternatives.” Uncertainty exists when the 
decision maker does not know what the probabilities of 
the outcome of each alternative will be; that is, the like- 
lihood of success or failure associated with alternatives 
is not clear.’ In working through the three conditions 
of certainty, risk, and uncertainty, the decision maker 
should rank all alternatives from best to worst accord- 
ing to their likelihood of providing the greatest payoffs 
to the school district. 


Choosing an Alternative The next step in the 
decision-making process involves choosing an alterna- 
tive that the school administrator considers most effec- 
tive, that is, the one that allows the administrator to 
solve the problem and accomplish the school district’s 
objectives. The choice can be difficult even when out- 
comes have been evaluated based on some comparable 
criteria. James March, a leading decision theorist, has 
proposed five types of alternatives:? 


1. A good alternative has a high probability of posi- 
tively valued outcomes and a low probability of 
negatively valued outcomes. 


2. A bland alternative has a low probability of both 
positively and negatively valued outcomes. 


3. A mixed alternative has a high probability of both 
positively and negatively valued outcomes. 


4. A poor alternative has a low probability of posi- 
tively valued outcomes and a high probability of 
negatively valued outcomes. 


5. An uncertain alternative is one for which the 
decision maker cannot assess the relative probabilities 
of outcomes. (This alternative was discussed earlier.) 


Some combinations of these types of alternatives will 
result in more difficult choices than will other combi- 
nations. Consider a school administrator who is faced 
with two alternatives. If one alternative is good and the 
other is bland, mixed, poor, or uncertain, then choosing 
an alternative is easy. Now consider the choice between 


6Craig Friedman, Decision-Theoretic Methods for Learning 
Probabilistic Models (Boca Raton, FL: CRC Press, 2011). 


Ibid. 
8Ibid. 


?March, Primer on Decision Making. 
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any other combination of two alternatives, excluding 
the good alternative. It is difficult to choose between 
a bland and a mixed alternative, a bland and a poor 
alternative, and so on. 

For instance, consider the decision of an athletic di- 
rector of a major university to hire an interim basketball 
coach to complete the season because the existing coach 
suddenly died just prior to the opening of the season. 
One alternative (uncertain) is to hire a former high school 
basketball coach with an outstanding record but no ex- 
perience at the college level. Thus, the coach is virtually 
untested at the university level. Another alternative (poor) 
is to hire a mediocre coach from a nearby small college 
or junior college. A third alternative (mixed) is to hire an 
outstanding coach who won several NCAA champion- 
ships but who was fired by his school administration for 
manifesting erratic and irrational behavior during games 
and for striking a player. While one would expect a good 
season, there is also the chance of alienating the school 
administration and a repeat of the irrational behavior 
and player abuse. The final alternative (bland) is to select 
one of the assistant coaches to assume the head coaching 
position. Though skilled in other areas, neither assistant 
coach possesses the technical court skills nor the person- 
ality to motivate players. Such a decision is likely to pro- 
duce an average season in terms of record and relations 
with the school’s administration and players. 


Implementing the Decision Once a decision is made 
to choose a solution, it must be implemented. The deci- 
sion maker will have already considered all conceivable 
problems that may be associated with the implementation 
of the solution during the previous step in the decision- 
making process. However, in school organizations, admin- 
istrators depend on others to implement decisions, so they 
must have skills not only for problem solving but also for 
“selling” the decision to those affected by it.!° 


Evaluating the Decision The decision-making pro- 
cess ‘does: not end when the decision is implemented. 
The school administrator must evaluate the decision— 
that is, determine the extent to which the solution 
achieved the school district’s objectives. Measuring ac- 
tual performance against performance specified in the 
objectives is one way of evaluating success. If a discrep- 
ancy exists between actual and expected results, then 
the decision-making process must be recycled. Changes 
in the alternative chosen, how it was implemented, or 
the determination of objectives are necessary. 


10Gerald Corey, Group Techniques (Belmont, CA: Brooks/ 
Cole, 2011). 


For example, it is possible that the objectives estab- 
lished are unrealistic and that no reasonable alternative 
could result in a successful decision. Such a situation 
stresses the importance of determining measurable 
objectives. Unless specific objectives are set, mutually 
agreed on, and met at all levels of operation, there 
will be relatively little value or basis for measuring the 
effectiveness of the school district’s decisions. 


The Bounded Rationality Model 


The rational decision-making model, discussed earlier, 
characterizes the decision maker as completely rational. 
More specifically, he is assumed to (1) recognize all pos- 
sible alternative solutions to the problem, (2) be aware 
of all possible consequences of each alternative, (3) be 
able to evaluate the consequences against his value sys- 
tem, (4) be able to rank the alternatives in the order 
in which they are likely to meet his objectives, and 
(5) select the alternative that maximizes his objectives. 
The rational model assumes that the decision maker 
has perfect information (i.e., is aware of a problem, 
knows all alternatives and their possible consequences, 
and possesses a criterion for making the decision) and 
seeks to maximize some expected objective. 

Frequently, school administrators are not aware that 
problems exist. Even when they are, they do not sys- 
tematically search for all possible alternative solutions. 
They are limited by time constraints, cost, and the abil- 
ity to process information. So they generate a partial list 
of alternative solutions to the problem based on their 
experience, intuition, advice from others, and perhaps 
even some creative thought. Rationality is, therefore, 
limited. Herbert Simon coined the term bounded ratio- 
nality to describe the perspective of the decision maker 
who would like to make the best decisions but normally 
settles for less than the optimal. Simon won the Nobel 
Prize in 1978 for his bounded rationality theory.!! 

The bounded rationality model, also referred to as 
the administrative model, explains how people actually 
make decisions in organizations.’ The model has five 
assumptions: 


1. Decisions will always be based on an incomplete 
and, to some degree, inadequate comprehension of 
the true nature of the problem being faced. 


‘Herbert A. Simon, Economics, Bounded Rationality and 
the Cognitive Revolution (Northampton, MA: Edward Elgar 
Publishing, 2009). 


12Helle Nielsen, Bounded Rationality in Decision Making 
(Dobbs Ferry, NY: Manchester University Press, 2011). 
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2. Decision makers will never succeed in generating all 
possible alternative solutions for consideration. 


3. Alternatives are always evaluated incompletely 
because it is impossible to predict accurately all 
consequences associated with each alternative. 


4. The ultimate decision regarding which alternative to 
choose must be based on some criterion other than 
maximization or optimization because it is impos- 
sible ever to determine which alternative is optimal. 


5. Conflicting goals of different stakeholders (e.g., stu- 
dents, teachers and support staff, administrators, 
parents, community members, and school board) can 
restrict decisions, forcing a compromising solution. 


Satisficing One version of bounded rationality is the 
principle of satisficing. This approach to decision mak- 
ing involves choosing the first alternative that satisfies 
minimal standards of acceptability without exploring all 
possibilities. This is the usual approach taken by deci- 
sion makers. Simon expresses it this way: most human 
decision making, whether individual or organizational, is 
concerned with the discovery and selection of satisfactory 
alternatives; only in exceptional cases is it concerned with 
the discovery and selection of optimal alternatives.’ 

A practical example of satisficing is finding a radio sta- 
tion to listen to in your car. You cannot optimize because 
it is impossible to listen to all the stations simultaneously. 
Thus, you stop searching for a station when you find 
one playing a song you like. Another example of satisfic- 
ing frequently occurs in schools when hiring personnel. 
Schools begin by listing criteria that an acceptable candi- 
date should meet (such as having an appropriate degree 
from an accredited college or university, job-related expe- 
rience, and good references). Then the school will select a 


13Simon, Economics, Bounded Rationality and the Cognitive 
Revolution. 
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candidate who meets the criteria. If schools were to make 
the optimal hiring decision rather than a satisfactory one, 
they would have to select the best candidate—the person 
with the best educational background, prior experience, 
and references. It would be virtually impossible to do 
this. The best person may not have applied for the posi- 
tion, so you select a satisfactory candidate from among 
those who applied for the position. 


Contextual Rationality and Procedural Rationality 
Simon later proposed two other forms of bounded ratio- 
nality: contextual rationality and procedural rationality. 
Contextual rationality suggests that a decision maker is 
embedded in a network of environmental influences that 
constrain purely rational decision making.!* Although the 
school administrator wants to make optimal decisions, 
these are mediated by such realities of organizational 
life as internal and external politics, conflict resolution 
requirements, distribution of power and authority, and 
limits of human rationality. Furthermore, schools have 
vague and ambiguous goals. This, coupled with the lack 
of a clearly defined success criterion, leads to policies and 
procedures designed to maintain stability and control, and 
the objectives of the school as a social institution are to 
achieve major changes in the student. These changes are 
not restricted to cognitive behavior (learning), but include 
a wide range of social, emotional, physical, and, in some 
cases, moral behavior. Thus, school administrators must 
pursue multiple and often conflicting goals, within a 
network of environmental constraints, that restrict the 
maximization of goal achievement.!° 


14Tbid. 


15Fred C. Lunenburg, “The Post-Behavioral Science Era: 
Excellence, Community, and Justice,” in RC. Lunenburg and 
C. S. Carr (eds.), Shaping the Future: Policy, Partnerships, and 
Emerging Perspectives (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 
2003), pp. 36-55. 
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We noted that bounded rationality, satisficing, and 
contextual rationality limit perfectly rational decision 
making. This results in the inability of decision makers 
to “maximize” outcomes. What, then, can school admin- 
istrators do to improve their decisions in view of the con- 
straints on complete rationality implied by the classical 
decision-making model? Simon proposes the principle of 
procedural rationality. Instead of focusing on generat- 
ing and evaluating all possible alternative solutions to a 
problem and their consequences, decision makers focus 
on the procedures used in making decisions. Thus, tech- 
niques are perfected and used to make the best possible 
decisions, including operations research, systems analy- 
sis, strategic planning, program planning budgeting sys- 
tems (PPBS), management information systems (MIS), 
and so on, each prescribed to improve the reliability of 
decisions. Rational procedures are not designed to focus 
on generating and evaluating all available information 
to solve problems, but they are aimed at adequate acqui- 
sition and processing of relevant information. 


Intuition Throughout most of the twentieth century, 
social scientists believed that administrators’ use of 
intuition was ineffective. That is no longer the case. 
There is growing evidence that administrators use their 
intuition to make decisions.'® Henry Mintzberg, in his 
study of the nature of managerial work, found that in 
many instances executives do not appear to use a ratio- 
nal systematic, step-by-step approach to decision mak- 
ing. Rather, Mintzberg argued that executives make 
decisions based on “hunches.” !” 

Gary Klein, a renowned cognitive psychologist, 
writes in his book The Power of Intuition, that skilled 
decision makers rely on deeply held patterns of learned 
experience in making quick and efficient decisions.'® 
According to Klein, these deeply held patterns of 
learned experience (templates) represent tacit knowl- 
edge that has been implicitly acquired over time. 
When a template fits or does not fit the current situation, 
emotions are produced that motivate us to act. 


16Martin Heidegger, Phenomenology of Intuition and Expres- 
sion (New York: Continuum International Publishing Group, 
2011); Bartoli Ruelas, Psychology of Intuition (New York: 
Nova Science Publishers, 2011). 


'7Henry Mintzberg, The Nature of Managerial Work 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1998); see also Mintzberg, 
Strategy Safari: A Guided Tour through the Wilds of Strategic 
Management (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2011). 


18Gary Klein, The Power of Intuition: How to Use Your 
Gut Feelings to Make Better Decisions at Work (New York: 
Knopf Doubleday, 2005). 


Lee Iacocca, who saved Chrysler from bankruptcy in 
the 1980s and brought it to profitability, writes in his 
autobiography: “To a certain extent, I’ve always oper- 
ated by gut feelings.”!9 Other researchers have found 
that intuition was used extensively as a mechanism to 
evaluate decisions made more rationally.2° 

Intuition has been described variously as follows:?! 


= The ability to know when a problem exists and to se- 
lect the best course of action quickly without 
conscious reasoning 


® The smooth automatic performance of deeply held 
patterns of learned experience 


® Reliance on mental models—internal representations 
of the external environment that allow us to antici- 
pate future events from current observations. 


These definitions share several common assumptions. 
First, there seems to be an indication that intuition is fast. 
Second, intuition is an automatic unconscious analytic pro- 
cess. Third, there seems to be agreement that intuition is 
based on experience and usually engages emotions. Fourth, 
intuition offers potential for creativity and innovation. 

When relying on intuition, the school administrator 
arrives at a decision without using a rational step- 
by-step logical process. The fact that experience contrib- 
utes to intuition means that school administrators can 
learn to become more intuitive in solving many difficult 
problems. Furthermore, intuition does not necessar- 
ily operate in opposition to rational decision making. 
Rather, the two can complement each other. School 
administrators should attempt to use both when mak- 
ing decisions. For example, rational decision making 
can be used to verify intuition. 


Incrementalizing Another approach to decision mak- 
ing, sometimes referred to as “muddling through,” in- 
volves making small changes (increments) in the existing 
situation. Charles Lindblom, its author, distinguishes be- 
tween completely rational decision making based on the 


191 ee Iacocca, Iacocca: An Autobiography (Darby, PA: DIANA 
Publishing Company, 1999); see also Iacocca, Where Have All 
the Leaders Gone? (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2009). 


20Matthias Ehrgott, Trends in Multiple Criteria Decision 
Analysis (New York: Springer, 2011); Jerry Mendel, Percep- 
tual Computing: Aiding People in Making Subjective Decisions 
(New York: Wiley, 2011); Constantin Zopounidis, Multiple 
Criteria Decision Aiding (New York: Nova Science Publishers, 
2011). 


21Klein, The Power of Intuition. 


rational model and incrementalizing, which is based on 
successive limited comparisons.”” The rational approach 
to decision making involves determining objectives, con- 
sidering all possible alternative solutions, exploring all 
conceivable consequences of the alternative solutions, and 
finally choosing the optimal alternative solution that will 
maximize the achievement of the agreed-on objectives. 
Incrementalizing, on the other hand, does not require 
agreement on objectives, an exhaustive search of all pos- 
sible alternatives and their consequences, or selection of 
the optimal alternative. Instead, Lindblom argues that no 
more than small or incremental steps—no more than mud- 
dling through—is ordinarily possible. In other words, incre- 
mentalizing is a process of successive limited comparisons 
of alternative courses of action with one another until deci- 
sion makers arrive at an alternative on which they agree. 


The Garbage Can Model Earlier we noted that 
while the school administrator wants to make optimal 
decisions, the realities of organizational life—including 
politics, time constraints, finances, and the inability to 
process information—limit purely rational decision 
making. Applying the rational decision-making model 
is particularly troublesome for schools. The technolo- 
gies of teaching are varied and not well understood. 
Moreover, schools have multiple and conflicting goals 
that are vague and ambiguous. And schools lack clearly 
defined success criteria. Thus, problems and solutions 
cannot be translated easily into a logical sequence of 
steps (rational decision-making model).?? In accor- 
dance with this view, David Cohen and his associates 
conceptualized this decision making process as a 
garbage can model.** As members of a school or school 
district generate problems and alternative solutions to 
problems, they deposit them into the garbage can. The 
mixture is seen as a collection of solutions that must 
be matched to problems. Participants are also depos- 
ited into the garbage can. Mixing problems, solutions, 
and decision participants results in interaction patterns 
leading to decisions that often do not follow the ratio- 
nal decision-making model sequence. 


22Charles E. Lindblom, The Science of “Muddling Through” 
(New York: Irvington, 1993). 


23Fred C. Lunenburg, “Improving Student Achievement: 
Some Structural Incompatibilities,” in G. Perreoult and F. C. 
Lunenburg (eds.), The Changing World of School Administra- 
tion (Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 2002), pp. 5-27. 


24David M. Cohen, James G. March, and Johan D. Olsen, “A 
Garbage Can Model of Organizational Choice,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 17 (1972): 1-25. 
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A number of studies in educational administration 
have specified and tested comparative models of decision 
making, using the rational and bounded rationality models 
as one of several. For example, one study found that high 
schools were more likely to resemble the bounded ratio- 
nality model than were elementary schools, which more 
closely resembled the rational model.*> According to the 
researchers, because high schools were typically depart- 
mentalized and had more diverse goals, they could be 
characterized as more loosely coupled than elementary 
schools. 

Several other studies address some of the assumptions 
of bounded rationality. Research on administrative be- 
havior in schools is consistent in identifying the demands 
on the administrator as fragmented, rapid fire, and dif- 
ficult to prioritize.2° For example, one study noted that 
the fragmented and unpredictable workday of principals 
was not conducive to rational decision making.” 


Road Map fo Decision Making: 
The Decision Tree 


Victor Vroom and Philip Yetton have devised a sophis- 
ticated model of decision making that involves a clear 
statement of what the decision maker is supposed to 
accomplish: (1) decision quality, (2) decision accep- 
tance, and (3) timeliness.28 The model first identifies 
five decision-making styles. Second, it identifies criteria 
for choosing among the decision-making styles. Third, 
it describes attributes of decision problems that deter- 
mine which levels of subordinate participation are fea- 
sible. Finally, it offers the school administrator rules for 
making the final choice from among an array of feasible 
alternatives. 


Decision Effectiveness As noted, three critical aspects 
influence overall effectiveness, or decision feasibility: 
quality, acceptance, and timeliness. 


25William A. Firestone and Robert E. Herriott, “Images of 
Organization and the Promotion of Change,” in R.G. Corwin 
(ed.), Research in Sociology of Education and Socialization, 
vol. 2 (Greenwich, CT: JAI Press, 1981), pp. 221-260. 


26Fred C. Lunenburg and Beverly J. Irby, The Principalship: 
Vision to Action (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth/Cengage, 2006). 
27Fred C. Lunenburg and Lynn Columba, “The 16PF as a 
Predictor of Principal Performance: An Integration of Quan- 
titative and Qualitative Research Methods,” Education, 113 
(1992): 68-73. 

28Victor H. Vroom and Philip W. Yetton, Leadership and Deci- 
sion Making (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1973). 
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Decision Quality Decision quality refers to the extent 
to which a decision is effective. Different problems have 
different quality requirements. For example, decisions 
such as a technique to evaluate teacher competence, the 
assignment of teachers to specific tasks, the selection 
of textbooks and other instructional materials, and the 
development of policies and procedures for operating 
a school require high decision quality. Conversely, a 
decision on what brand of milk to place in the school 
cafeteria or which teacher to put on a school commit- 
tee when all are equally qualified requires low decision 
quality. Generally, when decision quality is impor- 
tant and subordinates have the expertise to make the 
decision, a participatory decision-making style leads 
to more effective decisions than does a more auto- 
cratic style. 


Decision Acceptance Decision acceptance refers to 
the extent to which decisions are accepted by those sub- 
ordinates who must implement them. Even if a leader’s 
decision is high in decision quality, the decision will not 
be effective if it is not implemented. Thus, school admin- 
istrators need to consider acceptance just as important 
as quality in arriving at effective decisions. Research 





demonstrates that subordinate involvement in decision 
making is advantageous for arriving at better-quality 
decisions and for promoting acceptance. House’s path- 
goal model (see Chapter 5) also shows that if subordinates 
have influence in decision making, they tend to perceive 
decisions as their own and are motivated to implement 
them successfully. 


Timeliness “Timeliness refers to the amount of time 
available to the decision maker to arrive at a decision. 
Participatory decision making is very costly in terms of 
time. If time is an important factor, the leader may need 
to choose a more autocratic leadership style. If, how- 
ever, a long-term development of the skills and com- 
petencies of the group is the most important criterion, 
then choosing a more participative style may be more 
productive. 


Decision-Making Styles Vroom and Yetton identify 
and describe five alternative decision-making styles that 
can be placed on a continuum from highly autocratic to 
highly participatory (see Table 6-1). The styles labeled 
A are basically autocratic, those labeled C are consul- 
tative, and those labeled G are group styles. Roman 


Source: Adapted and reprinted from Victor H.Vroom and Philip W. Yetton, Leadership and Decision Making, by permission of the University of 
Pittsburgh Press. © 1973, The University of Pittsburgh Press. 





numerals identify variants of each style. As you study 
each style in Table 6-1, try to determine which of these 
styles you used in a given situation. Test this by think- 
ing of leadership situations you have encountered on 
your job and see if you can classify your styles in terms 
of the Vroom-Yetton taxonomy. 


Choosing the Correct Decision-Making Style 
According to Vroom and Yetton, one leader can use all 
five styles as listed in Table 6-1, depending on the situ- 
ation. As a decision maker, the leader may be autocratic 
in one situation and participatory in the next. Thus, dif- 
ferent types of situations require different styles. The 
key to effective administration is the ability to correctly 
diagnose the situation and then choose an appropriate 
decision-making style. 

The Vroom-Yetton normative model contains a set 
of seven diagnostic questions that an administrator 
can use in determining which decision-making style to 
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choose in any given situation. These diagnostic ques- 
tions are based on a set of seven rules aimed at simpli- 
fying the selection of the appropriate decision-making 
style. The first three rules focus on the quality of the 
decision, and the remaining four deal with decision 
acceptance (see Table 6-2). 

Vroom and Yetton use a decision tree to relate the 
seven diagnostic questions, listed at the bottom of the 
decision tree, to the appropriate decision-making style 
(see Figure 6-2). Starting at the left, the administrator 
answers each question along the path. At the end of each 
path is a list of acceptable decision-making styles. Some 
paths end with one acceptable style; others end with five 
acceptable styles. To be acceptable, the style must meet 
the criteria of the seven decision rules that protect quality 
and acceptance. If more than one style remains after the 
test of both quality and acceptance, the third most im- 
portant aspect of a decision—timeliness—determines the 
single best style that should be used in a given situation. 


Table 6-2 Rules for Decisio fol diate Msi—1 (rea fle) a) 





Source: Adapted and reprinted from Victor H. Vroom and Philip W. Yetton, Leadership and Decision Making, by permission of the University of 
Pittsburgh Press. © 1973, The University of Pittsburgh Press. 
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Source: Adapted and reprinted from Victor H. Vroom and Philip W. Yetton, Leadership and 
Decision Making, by permission of the University of Pittsburgh Press. © 1973, The University 
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Benefits of Group Decision Making 


Up to this point, we have been discussing decision 
making as an individual activity. We pictured a school 
administrator working at a hectic pace and making 
decisions under pressure with little time for reflec- 
tive planning. But more often than not, a number of 
people participate in important decisions in schools, 
and they come together to solve school problems. 
Whether decision making involves individual or group 
activity, the process requires the individual or group 
to go through the typical decision-making steps: iden- 
tifying the problem, generating alternatives, evaluat- 
ing alternatives, choosing an alternative, implementing 
the decision, and evaluating the decision. We pointed 
out, however, that this description of decision making 


is limited by various forms of bounded rationality and 
thus misrepresents how decisions are actually made in 
school organizations. 

In the group decision-making process, decisions are 
the product of interpersonal decision processes and 
group dynamics.” Thus, the school administrator must 
be concerned with leading the group from a collection 
of individuals to a collaborative decision-making unit. 
This implies that school administrators must develop 
group decision-making skills as well as skills in indi- 
vidual decision making. 


29Magnus Gunnarsson, Group Decision Making (Frederick, 
MD: Verlag, 2010); see also, Gerald Corey, Group Techniques 
(Belmont, CA: Brooks/Cole, 2011). 


School administrators and faculty alike spend large 
amounts of time participating in committees that 
are attempting to make decisions. Superintendents are 
usually chosen by boards of education. Principals are 
selected by committees consisting of a variety of orga- 
nizational participants including administrators, teach- 
ers, students, and sometimes community members. 
Faculty committees usually decide on which textbooks 
to adopt. Formal review committees normally process 
curriculum modifications. These activities are intended 
to bring school participants into the organization’s 
decision-making process. 

It is believed that group decision making results in 
a number of benefits over individual decision making, 
including increased decision quality, creativity, accep- 
tance, understanding, judgment, and accuracy. Experts 
advise school districts that a proven method to increase 
school effectiveness is to involve school employees in 
the decision-making process.*° With these generaliza- 
tions in mind, the benefits of group decision making 
include the following.*! 


Decision Quality. A greater sum of knowledge and 
information is accessible in a group than in any of its 
members. Members can often fill in each other’s in- 
formation gaps. Groups are more vigilant, can gen- 
erate more ideas, and can evaluate ideas better than 
individuals. 


Decision Creativity. Groups provide a greater number 
of approaches to a problem because individuals are 
more likely to be close minded in their thinking. Because 
group members do not have identical approaches, each 
can contribute by getting people to become more open 
minded in their thinking. Group participation increases 
performance. More participation leads to more creative 
thinking, which often results in more feasible solutions 
to problems. 


Decision Acceptance. Participation in decision making 
increases acceptance of the decision or the solution to 
the problem. This idea is exemplified in the movement 
toward site-based decision making. Site-based decision 
making, however, is not viable in school districts that 
are highly centralized. 


30Alan H. Schoenfeld, How We Think: A Theory of Goal- 
Oriented Decision Making and Its Educational Applications 
(New York: Routledge, 2011). 


31Joseph Bonito, Interaction and Influence in Small Group 
Decision Making (New York: Routledge, 2011). 
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Decision Understanding. Group participation 
increases understanding of the decision. When group 
members have been involved in the decision-making 
process, further information about the decision does 
not have to be provided to them. Moreover, members 
comprehend the decision better because they were 
involved in the developmental stages of the decision 
process. 


Decision Judgment. Groups are more effective at estab- 
lishing objectives, identifying alternatives, and evaluat- 
ing alternatives because of the increased knowledge and 
viewpoints available to them. 


Decision Accuracy. Because group members evaluate 
each other’s thinking, major errors, bloopers, and glitches 
tend to be avoided. Poor or nonfeasible alternatives are 
more likely to be spotted. 


Do groups actually make better decisions than in- 
dividuals? The discussion here suggests that they do. 
Reviews of research on the benefits of shared decision 
making, however, are inconsistent. Research related 
specifically to the relationship between participative de- 
cision making and decision outcomes reveals ambiguity 
or nonsupport for the relationship.** Most research in 
this area assumes the benefits of teacher participation 
as a given.*? The benefits of group decision making are 
probably not directly related to decision outcomes but 
instead are more associated with morale and job satis- 
faction.** One review of research concludes that groups 
usually produce more and better solutions to problems 
than do individuals working alone.*5 The conclusions 
of the latter two works are qualified by the exact nature 
of the problem being solved and the composition of the 
group making the decision. More specifically, groups 
should perform better than individuals when (1) group 
members differ in relevant skills and abilities, as long as 
they don’t differ so much that conflict occurs; (2) some 
division of labor can occur; (3) memory of facts is an 


32James A. Conway, “The Myth, Mystery and Mastery of 
Participative Decision Making in Education,” Educational 
Administration Quarterly, 20 (1984): 11-40. 


33§choenfeld, How We Think. 


34Pascale Zarate, Collaborative Decision Making: Perspectives 
and Challenges (Amsterdam, The Netherlands: IOS Press, 
2009). 


35Dorothy Norris-Tirrell, The Practice of Strategic Collabo- 
ration: From Silos to Action (Boca Raton, FL: CRC Press, 
2010). 
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® Those closest to the eedece and where the action 
is” will make the best decisions about the students’ 
education. 

= Teachers, parents, and school staff should have more 


to say about policies and programs affecting their 
schools and children. 


important issue; and (4) individual judgments can be 
averaged to arrive at a group position.°¢ 

Group decision making, seems destined to be one of the 
major reforms of the twenty-first century. The American 
Association of School Administrators and the National 
Education Association are pushing for adoption of GDM 
practices. And some states and school districts have 
mandated a variant of GDM called site-based decision 
making (SBDM). Therefore, school administrators need 
to learn as much as possible about SBDM. One of the 
first steps to success with SBDM is understanding what it 
is. (See Administrative Advice 6-1.) 


Problems with Group 
Decision Making 


We have pointed out the potential benefits of group 
decision making over individual decisions; however, 
the social nature of group processes can negatively 
affect performance. More specifically, three tendencies in 
particular can damage group decision processes: group- 
think, risky shift, and escalation of commitment. 


Groupthink 


Irving Janis coined the term groupthink, which hap- 
pens when in-group pressures lead to a deterioration in 


*6Scott G. Isaksen, Creative Approaches to Problem Solving: A 
Framework for Innovation and Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage, 2011); David Jonassen, Learning to Solve Problems: A 
Handbook (New York: Routledge, 2011). 
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= Those responsible for carrying out decisions should 

have a voice in determining those decisions. — 

= Change is most likely to be effective and lasting when 
those who implement it feel a sense of ee 
and responsibility for the process. 





Source: Adapted from Lynn Balster Liontcs, “Shared Decision pe 
ERIC Digest, 87 (1994) (ED 368034), p. 1. 


mental efficiency, poor testing of reality, and lax moral 
judgment. °7 It tends to occur in highly cohesive groups 
in which the group members’ desire for consensus 
becomes more important than evaluating problems and 
solutions realistically. 

Janis observed that sometimes groups of highly 
qualified and experienced people make very poor 
decisions.** The decision made by President John F. 
Kennedy and his advisers to launch the Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba in 1960; the decision made by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson and his advisers between 1964 
and 1967 to escalate the war in Vietnam; the decision 
made by President Richard M. Nixon and his advisers 
to cover up the Watergate break-in in 1972; the decision 
made by NASA in 1986 to launch the Challenger space 
shuttle (which exploded after takeoff, killing all seven 
crew members); the decision made by NASA in 2003 
to launch the space shuttle Columbia (which exploded 
over Texas upon reentering the earth’s atmosphere, 
killing all seven crew members)—all these decisions 
were influenced by groupthink. 

Janis’s analyses of groupthink focused primarily on 
political and military decisions, but the potential for 
groupthink in school organizations is likely as well. 
For example, when a group of teachers collectively 
decides to go on strike, the decision may be a product 
of groupthink. 


37Irving L. Janis, Groupthink: Psychological Studies of Policy ~ 
Decisions and Fiascoes, 2nd ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1982). 
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Janis identified several symptoms of groupthink:?? 


Invulnerability. Most or all group members develop 
an illusion of invulnerability, which causes them to 
become overly optimistic and take extreme risks. 


Rationalization. Group members collectively rational- 
ize in order to discount warnings that might lead them 
to reconcile their assumptions before they recommit 
themselves to their past policy decisions. 


Morality. Group members develop an unquestioned 
belief in the group’s inherent morality, inclining the 
members to ignore ethical or moral consequences of 
their decisions. 


Stereotyping. Group members develop stereotyped 
views of opposition leaders as too evil to warrant gen- 
uine attempts to negotiate or as too weak and stupid 
to counter whatever risky attempts are made to defeat 
their purposes. 


Pressure. Group members apply direct pressure on any 
member who expresses strong arguments against any 
of the group’s stereotypes, illusions, or commitments, 
making clear that this type of dissent is contrary to 
what is expected of all loyal members. 


Self-Censorship. Group members censor themselves 
from any deviations from the apparent group consen- 
sus, reflecting each member’s inclination to minimize 
the importance of his doubts and counterarguments. 


Unanimity. Group members perceive a shared illusion 
of unanimity concerning judgments conforming to the 
majority view (partly resulting from self-censorship 
of deviations, augmented by the false assumption that 
silence means consent). 


Mindguards. Some group members appoint themselves 
to protect the group from adverse information that 
might shatter their shared complacency about the effec- 
tiveness and morality of their decisions. 


The likelihood that groupthink will emerge is greatest 
when: (1) the group is cohesive, (2) the group becomes 
insulated from qualified outsiders, and (3) the leader 
promotes his own favored solution.”© In suggesting ways 
of avoiding groupthink, Janis hopes to reduce cohe- 
siveness and open up decision activity in various ways. 
One way is to select ad hoc groups to solve problems; in 


39Tbid. 
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this way, the members do not already belong to a cohesive 
group. Another approach is to have higher-level admin- 
istrators set the parameters of the decision. Still another 
method is to assign different groups to work on the same 
problem.*! And, finally, different group decision-making 
techniques can be used to limit the effects of group- 
think and other problems inherent in shared decision 
making. Nine suggestions for avoiding groupthink are 
as follows:*2 


1. The leader of a policy-forming group should assign 
the role of critical evaluator to each member, 
encouraging the group to give high priority to 
airing objections and doubts. 


2. The leaders in an organization’s hierarchy, when 
assigning a policy-planning mission to a group, 
should be impartial instead of stating their prefer- 
ences and expectations at the outset. 


3. The organization should routinely follow the 
administrative practice of setting up several inde- 
pendent policy-planning and evaluation groups to 
work on the same policy question, each carrying 
out its deliberations under a different leader. 


4. Through the period when the feasibility and effec- 
tiveness of policy alternatives are being surveyed, 
the policy-making group should from time to time 
divide into two or more subgroups to meet 
separately, under different chairpersons, and then 
come together to reconcile their differences. 


5. Each member of the policy-making group should 
periodically discuss the group’s deliberations with 
trusted associates in her own unit of the organi- 
zation and report their transactions back to the 
group. 

6. One or more outside experts or qualified colleagues 
within the organization who are not core members 
of the policy-making group should be invited to 
each meeting on a staggered basis and should be 
encouraged to challenge the views of the core 
members. 


7. At each meeting devoted to evaluating policy 
alternatives, at least one member should be assigned 
the role of devil’s advocate, expressing as many 
objections to each policy alternative as possible. 


4lIsaksen, Creative Approaches to Problem Solving; Jonassen, 
Learning to Solve Problems. 


*2Janis, Groupthink. 
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8. Whenever the policy issue involves relations with a 
rival organization, a sizable block of time should be 
spent surveying all warning signals from the rivals 
and constructing alternative scenarios of the rivals’ 
intentions. 


9. After reaching a preliminary consensus about what 
seems to be the best policy alternative, the policy- 
making group should hold a second-chance meeting at 
which the members are expected to express as vividly 
as they can all their residual doubts and to rethink the 
entire issue before making a definitive choice. 


Risky Shift 


Problem solving in groups always involves some degree 
of risk. One can never be certain whether a decision 
made in a group would be the same as a decision made 
by an individual. This raises an interesting question: Do 
groups make decisions that are more or less risky than 
individual decisions? Or is a group decision simply the 
average of the individuals in the group? 

In the 1960s, James Stoner initiated research on the 
amount of risk taken by groups in making decisions. 
Stoner tested the hypothesis that group decisions would 
be more cautious than individual decisions. He com- 
pared individual and group decisions using a series of 
hypothetical cases developed to measure an individu- 
al’s propensity for risk taking. The alternative choices 
provided in each case ranged from relatively cautious 
with moderate payoffs to relatively risky with higher 
payoffs. For example, situations ranged from a football 
team playing cautiously for a tie or riskily for a win 
to a graduate student choosing to pursue a Ph.D. de- 
gree in chemistry at one of two universities. Contrary 
to Stoner’s prediction, the group decisions were con- 
sistently riskier than individual decisions.*? This find- 
ing has been called the risky shift in group decision 
making. 

Several explanations have been proposed for this 
risky shift phenomenon: 


"Making a decision in a group produces a diffusion 
-of responsibility. Because no single person is held 
accountable for a bad decision, the group takes 
greater risks. Blame for a bad decision can then be 


‘James A. Stoner, “Risky and Cautious Shifts in Group 
Decisions: The Influence of Widely Held Values,” Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 4 (1968): 442-459. 


@ 


shared with others; in fact, individuals may shift the 
blame entirely to others. 


"Leaders of groups are greater risk takers than other 
members and so are more likely to persuade others to 
become more risky. 


= Group discussion leads to a more thorough exami- 
nation of the pros and cons of a particular decision 
than individual decision making. Consequently, 
greater familiarization with all aspects of a problem 
leads to higher risk levels. 


Risk taking is socially desirable in our culture, and 
socially desirable qualities are likely to be expressed 
in a group rather than individually.*4 


Subsequent research refutes the conclusion that 
groups consistently take greater risk than individuals. 
For some groups and some decisions, cautious shifts 
were observed; that is, groups arrived at decisions that 
were less risky than those of individuals. Thus, both 
risky and cautious decisions are possible in groups. 
A key factor in determining which kind of shift 
occurs—more risky or more cautious—is the position 
assumed by the members before group interaction 
occurs. If the members lean initially toward risk, group 
discussion results in a shift toward greater risk; and if 
members lean initially toward caution, discussion leads 
to a cautious shift. Group discussion tends to polarize 
the initial position of the group.*5 This phenomenon, 
called group polarization, is a reality in group deci- 
sion making, but risky shift is more prevalent. Risky 
shift and group polarization are aspects of group deci- 
sion making worth the attention of school administra- 
tors. In both cases, variance in individual decisions is 
reduced in groups. 


Escalation of Commitment 


Escalation of commitment deals with the tendency of 
groups to escalate commitment to a course of action in 
order to justify their original decision. There are many 
classic examples of escalation around the world. The 
Shoreham Nuclear Power Plant in Long Island, New 
York is one example. The project was initiated in 1966 


“4James L. Bowditch, A Primer on Organizational Behavior 
(New York: Wiley, 2008). 


‘SRobert F. Bordley, “A Bayesian Model of Group Polariza- 
tion,” Organizational Behavior and Human Performance, 
32 (1983): 262-274. 


at an estimated cost of $75 million with a completion 
date by 1973. Due to a strong antinuclear movement 
by Suffolk County residents, the project took 23 years 
to complete at a cost of more than $5 billion. The plant 
was never opened.“ Escalation also occurred when the 
Metropolitan Transport Bureau of Tokyo proposed to 
build a 20-mile, high-speed subway system under the 
city at a tremendous profit. The multibillion-dollar 
project was well over budget and more than three years 
overdue. Experts estimate that the massive subway sys- 
tem will not be profitable until 2040.4? The savings and 
loan crisis of the 1980s resulted from decisions made 
by loan officers to make riskier loans in an escalat- 
ing effort to recoup losses resulting from earlier poor 
loan decisions.*® A similar near crisis occurred in 2009, 
resulting in near record-breaking home foreclosures. 
Other examples of escalation follow. Denver’s In- 
ternational Airport set out to add a state-of-the-art 
automated baggage handling system to its airport 
construction. The project was never completed, which 
caused a delay in the opening of the airport by nearly 
two years and $2 billion over budget.” Despite many 
years of investment costing millions of dollars, Henry 
Ford was never able to produce sufficient quanti- 
ties of rubber in the Amazon.°° The decision made by 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms agents 
to raid the heavily armed Branch Dividian compound 
outside Waco, Texas is another example of escalation 
of commitment.°! Escalation also occurred when the 
British government continued to fund the Concorde 
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supersonic jet long beyond its economic feasibility. After 
three decades, the Concorde fleet was eventually retired 
in 2003. Industry experts estimate that it cost British 
Airways $1,200 in profits per customer who took the 
Concorde supersonic jet instead of a 747.° 

Several theories have been proposed to explain 
the escalation of commitment phenomenon. Self- 
justification theory has received considerable atten- 
tion.°3 According to self-justification theory, decision 
makers will escalate their commitment to a course of 
action because they do not want to admit, to them- 
selves or others, that prior resources were not allocated 
properly. In other words, they are inclined to protect 
their beliefs about themselves as rational, competent 
decision makers by convincing themselves and others 
that they made the right decision in the first place. 

We have focused on several classic escalation exam- 
ples from business, but the potential for escalation of 
commitment in schools is just as likely. For example, 
a school board makes a decision to renovate a high 
school building rather than build a new one. As the 
project progresses, the board soon becomes aware that 
the renovation will cost considerably more money than 
it would have cost to build an entirely new structure. 
The decision makers continue to commit additional re- 
sources into what obviously was a poor decision. It is 
important for school administrators to recognize that 
groups making decisions face problems similar to those 
faced by individuals making decisions. 


\ 


Group Decision-Making Techniques 


Because decision making in schools is frequently based 
on group participation, several techniques have been 
developed to improve the process. Five important tech- 
niques for group decision making are brainstorming, 
nominal group technique, the Delphi technique, devil’s 
advocacy, and dialectical inquiry. 


Brainstorming 


Brainstorming, developed by Alex Osborn more than 
fifty years ago, is a technique for creatively generating 
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alternative solutions to a problem.** The unique feature 
of brainstorming is the separation of ideas from evalu- 
ation. Earlier, we noted the importance of generating a 
wide variety of new ideas during the generating alterna- 
tives step of the decision-making process (see Figure 6-1). 
This increases the number of alternatives from which 
school administrators can choose when evaluating alter- 
natives and making their decisions. People tend to evalu- 
ate solutions to problems when they are proposed, which 
often eliminates many creative and feasible ideas from 
further consideration. The following rules are central to 
brainstorming:** 


1. Do Not Evaluate or Discuss Alternatives. Evaluation 
comes later. Avoid criticism of your own or others’ 
ideas. 


2. Encourage “Freewheeling.” Do not consider any 
idea outlandish. An unusual idea may point the way 
to a truly creative decision. 


3. Encourage and Welcome Quantities of Ideas. 
The greater the number of ideas generated, the 
greater the number of useful ideas will remain after 
evaluation. 


4. Encourage “Piggybacking.” Group members 
should try to combine, embellish, or improve on 
an idea. Consequently, most of the ideas pro- 
duced will belong to the group and not to a single 
individual. 


As an idea-generating technique, group brainstorming 
may not be any more effective than individual brain- 
storming. However, the technique is in widespread 
use today in all types of organizations, including 
schools. 


Nominal Group Technique 


Another technique that can be used in group decision 
making, which incorporates some of the features of 
brainstorming, is the nominal group technique.°* As 
in brainstorming, individuals are brought together to 


54Alex Osborn, Applied Imagination (New York: Scribner, 1957). 
55Qsborn, Applied Imagination. 

56André L. Delbecq, Andrew H. Van de Ven, and David H. 
Gustafsen, Group Techniques for Program Planning: A Guide 


to Nominal Group and Delphi Processes (Middleton, WI: 
Green Briar Press, 1986). 


develop a solution to a problem. Unlike brainstorming, 
the nominal group technique is concerned with both the 
generation of ideas and the evaluation of these ideas. 
The process of decision making in nominal groups has 
several steps:°” 


Silent Generation of Ideas. Allow five to ten minutes 
for this phase. The problem should be posted on a flip 
chart in the front of the room. Group members are 
asked to solve the problem on the chart. They are cau- 
tioned not to talk to or look at the worksheets of other 
participants. 


Round-Robin Recording of Ideas. The leader circulates 
around the room eliciting one idea from each group 
member and recording it on the flip chart. This contin- 
ues, round-robin fashion, until all ideas are exhausted. 
The chief objective of this step is to place before the 
group an accurate list of ideas that can serve as a com- 
pilation of group ideas. 


Discussion of Ideas. Each idea on the flip chart is 
discussed in the order it appears on the chart. The 
leader reads each item and asks the group if there are 
any questions, needs for clarification, agreemenit, or 
disagreement. 


Preliminary Vote on Item Importance. Each participant 
makes an independent judgment about the alternatives 
by rank ordering them secretly on 3 X 5 inch cards. 
The average of these judgments is used as the group’s 
decision. The nominal group process may end here, or 
the decision may be further refined through discussion 
and revoting. 


Additional Discussion. The voting patterns are analyzed 
and reasons examined to determine if a more accurate 
decision can be made. 


Final Vote. The final voting occurs in the same man- 
ner as the preliminary vote, by secret rankings. This 
action completes the decision process and provides 
closure. 


As noted, the nominal group technique separates 
ideation from evaluation. Ideas are generated 
nominally (without verbal communication). This 
prevents inhibition and conformity, which we noted in 
the phenomenon of groupthink. Evaluation occurs in a 
structured manner that allows each idea to get adequate 
attention. 


S7Ibid. 


The research on the effectiveness of the nomi- 
nal group technique is encouraging. In terms of the 
number and quality of ideas generated, studies indi- 
cate that nominal group technique is superior to both 
ordinary group decision making and brainstorm- 
ing.°8 Furthermore, nominal group techniques often 
facilitate the implementation of decisions.*? In any 
event, the nominal group technique provides for both 
greater expression and evaluation of creative ideas by 
group members than either brainstorming or ordinary 
group decisions. Despite the research support for the 
nominal group technique, many school administra- 
tors still do not take advantage of its benefits in group 
decisions. 


Delphi Technique 


Researchers at the Rand Corporation developed the 
Delphi technique in the 1960s. Unlike brainstorming 
and the nominal group technique, the Delphi approach 
relies completely on a nominal group; that is, partici- 
pants do not engage in face-to-face discussions. Instead 
their input is solicited by mail at their various home 
bases, thus allowing the polling of large numbers of 
experts, clients, administrators, or constituencies who 
are removed from the organization by distance and 
scheduling problems. For example, suppose the super- 
intendent of schools of a large urban school district 
wishes to evaluate the curriculum in the basic skills 
areas. Selected members of the student, body, adminis- 
tration, faculty, community, and nationally renowned 
experts could participate in the various phases of the 
Delphi process. 

The Delphi technique has many variations, but gen- 
erally it works as follows.®! 


1. The organization identifies a panel of experts, both 
inside and outside the organization, and solicits 
their cooperation. 


2. Each member of the panel receives the basic 
problem. 


58Gerald Corey, Group Techniques (Belmont, CA: Brooks/ 
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3. Each individual expert independently and anony- 
mously writes comments, suggestions, and solutions 
to the problem. 


4. A central location compiles, transcribes, and 
reproduces the experts’ comments. 


5. Each panelist receives a copy of all the other 
experts’ comments and solutions. 


6. Each expert provides feedback on the others’ com- 
ments, writes new ideas stimulated by their com- 
ments, and forwards these to the central location. 


7. The organization repeats Steps 5 and 6 as often as 
necessary until consensus is reached or until some 
kind of voting procedure is imposed to reach a 
decision. 


Success of the Delphi technique depends on the expertise, 
communication skills, and motivation of the participants 
and the amount of time the organization has available to 
make a decision. 

There are several benefits of the Delphi approach. 
First, it eliminates many of the interpersonal prob- 
lems associated with other group decision-making 
approaches. Second, it enlists the assistance of experts 
and provides for the efficient use of their time. Third, 
it allows adequate time for reflection and analysis of a 
problem. Fourth, it provides for a wide diversity and 
quantity of ideas. And, finally, it facilitates the accu- 
rate prediction and forecasting of future events.® The 
major objectives of the Delphi technique include the 
following? 


"To determine or develop a range of possible program 
alternatives. 


= To explore or expose underlying assumptions or 
information leading to different judgments. 


= To seek out information that may generate a consen- 
sus among the group members. 


= To correlate informed judgments on a subject that 
spans a wide range of disciplines. 


= To educate group members‘concerning the diverse 
and interrelated aspects of the subject. 


Today, numerous organizations in business, govern- 
ment, the military, health care agencies, and schools are 


®Tbid. 
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using the Delphi technique. Research shows that the 
technique is superior to ordinary group decision making 
in terms of the number and quality of ideas generated 
and group members’ overall satisfaction.** The major 
disadvantage of the Delphi technique is the amount of 
time involved in going through the questionnaire phases 
of the process. Variations of the Delphi technique have 
been used to overcome this problem. 

One special type of Delphi approach is a procedure 
called ringi used by the Japanese. This version of the 
Delphi technique involves the circulation of a written 
document from member to member, in nominal group 
fashion, for sequential editing until no more changes 
are required and each participant has signed off the 
final document. Another Japanese variation of the 
Delphi technique is assigning parts of the problem to 
each of several subgroups who prepare responses for 
their assignments. This version differs from the pure 
Delphi approach in that the written mini-reports are then 
circulated among the group members before face-to-face 
discussion starts. In essence, the latter Japanese version 
of the Delphi technique combines with simple group 
decision making. 


Devil's Advocacy 


Devil’s advocacy, another technique for improving the 
quality of group decisions, introduces conflict into the 
decision-making process. Janis suggests that this con- 
cept is an antidote for groupthink. Earlier, we noted 
that groupthink results in inhibitions and premature 
conformity to group norms. Devil’s advocacy can nul- 
lify these and other group phenomena to which group 
members are subjected. After a planning group has 
developed alternative solutions to a problem, the plan 
is given to one or more staff members, with instructions 
to find fault with it. If the plan withstands the scru- 
tiny of the devil’s advocates, it can be presumed to be 
free of the effects of groupthink . . . and thus viable.® 
Although devil’s advocacy can be used as a critiquing 
technique after alternative solutions to a problem have 
been developed, it can also be used during the early 
stages of the decision-making process. For example, 
during a decision-making session one member could 
be assigned the role of devil’s advocate, expressing as 


Corey, Group Techniques. 
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many objections to each alternative solution to a prob- 
lem as possible.® 


Dialectical Inquiry 


Like devil’s advocacy, dialectical inquiry is an alterna- 
tive approach for controlling group phenomena such 
as groupthihk in decision making. The process can be 
described as follows:§” 


1. The process begins with the formation of two or 
more divergent groups to represent the full range of 
views on a specific problem. Each group is made as 
internally homogeneous as possible; the groups, how- 
ever, are as different from one another as possible. 
Collectively they cover all positions that might have 
an impact on the ultimate solution to a problem. 


2. Each group meets separately, identifies the assump- 
tions behind its position, and rates them on their 
importance and feasibility. Each group then presents 
a “for” and an “against” position to the other groups. 


3. Each group debates the other groups’ position and 
defends its own. The goal is not to convince others 
but to confirm that what each group expresses as its 
position is not necessarily accepted by others. 


4. Information, provided by all groups, is analyzed. 
This results in the identification of information gaps 
and establishes guidelines for further research on 
the problem. 


5. An attempt to achieve consensus among the posi- 
tions occurs. Strategies are sought that will best 
meet the requirements of all positions that remain 
viable. This final step permits further refinement of 
information needed to solve the problem. 


Although agreement on an administrative plan is a 
goal of this approach, a full consensus does not always 
follow. Nevertheless, the procedure can produce useful 
indicators of the organization’s planning needs. 
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Principal Power 


With the introduction of collective negotiations into most educational workplaces in the 
late 1960s, principals’ roles changed. For over forty years, principals have administered 
the negotiated contract in their buildings. Many principals who have served both before and 
after collective negotiations indicate that their decision-making discretion was limited by the 
constraints of union contracts. In the 2000s, the school as a workplace will be altered again in 
the area of principal decision making. Employee participation in decision making is evident 


in the most innovative recent contracts. 


Question: Does teacher participation in decision making enhance principals’ power? 


Arguments PRO 


1. Power increases when it is shared. When principals 
share decisions with other stakeholders in the sys- 
tem (teachers, parents, students), all become more 
responsible for outcomes. 


. By becoming facilitators of the decision-making 
process, principals enhance their personal power 
as well as their role power. 


. Principals who are experienced in shared deci- 
sion making point out that, like the students who 
participate in establishing rules of behavior in the 
classroom, teachers are tougher on themselves 
than are principals. 

. As teachers assume greater responsibility for im- 
proving the educational environment of the school, 
principals become the leaders of leaders. The prin- 
cipal leads rather than manages. 

. Principals’ roles will change for the better. For 
example, most articles in professional journals on 
shared decision making are written by administra- 
tors or administrator-teacher teams. 

. The national reform literature is filled with recom- 
mendations that teachers assume more responsibil- 
ity and accountability for schooling. Principals who 
accommodate this call will increase their stature in 
the community. 


Summary 


1. Decision making is a process of choosing from 
among alternatives. All decision-making models 
include the concept of rational activity. Decision- 
making models can be thought of as ranging on a 
continuum from perfect rationality (rational model) 
to nonrationality (bounded rationality model). 


Arguments CON 


1. If principals are accountable for everything that 
happens in their buildings, they should have the 
power to control people, resources, events, and 
plans. 


. Principals can only effect desired outcomes if they 
have the role power to do so. 


. Teacher tenure puts serious limits on principals’ 
power to deal with weak teachers. If principals’ 
power to supervise teachers diminishes, the quality 
of classroom instruction will decrease. 


. If teachers are responsible for school decisions, 
principals will act less as instructional leaders and 
more as managers. 


. Few teachers are willing to make school decisions. 
They expect principals to support their work in the 
classroom by dealing with the traditional tasks of 
budgeting, hiring, firing, disciplining, and monitoring. 

. Parents expect someone to be in charge of the 
school. When they have concerns about their 
children, they want someone to make immediate 
decisions. Parents will view principals as weak if 
principals must share in decision making. 





2. Rational decision making consists of several steps: 
identifying problems, generating alternatives, 
evaluating alternatives, choosing the optimum 
alternative, implementing the decision, and 
evaluating the decision. 


3. Although school administrators want to make 
optimum decisions, the realities of school life affect 





rational decision making. These include internal and 
external politics, conflict resolution techniques, dis- 
tribution of power and authority, time constraints, 
cost, the inability to process information, and other 
limits of human rationality. 


4. There are advantages of group decision making in 
schools. Groups have the potential to generate and 
evaluate more ideas, and once a decision is made, 
acceptance will be easier. 


5. The disadvantages of group decision making 
include groupthink, risky shift, and escalation of 
commitment. 


6. Techniques to improve group decision making in- 
clude brainstorming, the nominal group technique, 
the Delphi technique, devil’s advocacy, and dialecti- 
cal inquiry. 


Key Terms 


decision making 
programmed decisions 
nonprogrammed decisions 
strategic decisions 
rational model 
rationality 

identifying the problem 
generating alternatives 
evaluating alternatives 
choosing an alternative 
implementing the decision 
evaluating the decision 
bounded rationality 
behavioral model 
satisficing 

contextual rationality 
procedural rationality 
intuition 

incrementalizing 

garbage can model 
decision feasibility 
groupthink 

risky shift 

escalation of commitment 
brainstorming 

nominal group technique 
Delphi technique 

devil’s advocacy 
dialectical inquiry 


Discussion Questions 


1. Give an example of a decision-making situation 
with which you are familiar and illustrate how the 
problem was solved. 


2. What are the basic assumptions of the rational 
model of decision making? Describe the steps that 
occur in the decision-making process. 


3. Should school administrators attempt to make 
decisions according to the rational model? Why or 
why not? 


4. What are the major benefits and problems of group 
decision making? 


5. What group techniques can be used to improve 
group decision making? 


Suggested Readings 


Conzemius, Anne, and Jan O’Neill. Building Shared 
Responsibility for Student Learning (Baltimore: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, 2001). Learn how schools reach “success” 
by creating shared responsibility for student learn- 
ing among educators, administrators, students, and 
parents. Examples from winning schools and nu- 
merous tools and strategies help you focus diverse 
constituents on common goals, encourage reflec- 
tion, and promote collaboration. 


Epstein, Joyce L., Mavis G. Sanders, Beth S. Simon, 
Karen Clark Salinas, Natalie Rodriguez Jansorn, 
and Frances L. Van Voorhis. School, Family, and 
Community Partnerships: Your Handbook for 
Action, 3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin 
Press, 2009). This book offers a research-based 
framework that guides state and district leaders, 
school principals, teachers, parents, and community 
partners to form Action Teams for Partnerships, 
and to plan, implement, evaluate, and continually 
improve family and community involvement. 


Glickman, Carl D. Leadership for Learning: How to 
Help Teachers Succeed (Baltimore: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 2002). 
School leaders can’t improve education all by them- 
selves. In fact, they don’t have to. Because with the 
right plans and systems in place, you can get your 
entire faculty focused on continuous improvement 
and committed to advancing student learning. 


Distinguished educator and author Carl D. Glickman 
explains how and provides all of the guidelines and 
components you need. : 


Hargreaves, Andy, Lorna Earl, Shawn Moore, 


and Susan Manning. Learning to Change: 
Teaching Beyond Subjects and Standards 

(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2001). “In a compel- 
ling highly readable book the reader learns what 
supports and hinders teachers’ struggle to create 
higher standards for their students. The authors 
go beyond the technical and intellectual work of 
teaching recognizing the highly emotional 
cultural aspects of change."—Ann Lieberman, 
senior scholar, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


Murphy, Joseph. The Educator's Handbook for Under- 
standing and Closing Achievement Gaps (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2010). Comprehensive 
School Reform (CSR) is proving to be one of the most 
promising avenues for improving student achieve- 
ment. The authors have found that leadership is 
frequently acknowledged to be a prime factor in the 
successful implementation of comprehensive school 
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reform. Murphy and Datnow have gathered together 
a group of CSR insiders and researchers to examine 
the issue of leadership in CSR for the first time. 


Rubin, Hank. Collaborative Leadership: Developing 
Effective Partnerships in Communities and 
Schools, 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin 
Press, 2009). In his provocative book, visionary 
Hank Rubin empowers school, community, and 
government leaders with usable, successful models 
of collaboration that can boost their performance 
and capacity to propel their missions forward. 
He illustrates how to cultivate mutually beneficial 
relationships, including 24 specific attributes that 
foster successful collaboration, 12 phases of 
collaboration, and the 7 essential characteristics 
of effective collaborative leaders. 


Sergiovanni, Thomas J. The Lifeworld of Leader- 
ship: Creating Culture, Community, and Personal 


Meaning in Our Schools (New York: Wiley, 2009). 


Sergiovanni gets to the heart of school reform and 
renewal in this book. He shows how local school 
communities can construct standards that support 
serious learning and effective caring for students. 


















Communication 


1 Why is communication important in school organizations? 






2 What are the steps in the communication process? 





3 Why is it important for school administrators to become familiar with 
nonverbal cues? 






4 In what directions do communications flow in schools? 


5 What is the significance of the grapevine in organizational 
communication? 






What functions do network patterns and network analysis play in under 
standing communication in schools? 






7 What advances in technology have influenced the quantity and quality 
of communications in schools? 









What are the barriers to effective communication? What are some 
techniques for overcoming these barriers? 









n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning communication 


in school organizations. We begin our discussion with a brief treatment of 





the importance of communication in schools. Then we examine the process 





of verbal and nonverbal communication. Next, we describe direction of com- 
é 


munication flows in school organizations. This is followed by a discussion of 






communication networks, including network patterns and network analysis. 





Then we examine the most recent advances in communication technology and 





its impact on the quantity and quality of communication in schools. We identify 





and describe some common barriers to communication. Finally, we discuss some 





useful techniques for overcoming these communication barriers. 









The Importance of Communication 


Anyone who walks through a school will observe 
numerous communication activities taking place. Secre- 
taries type letters, memoranda, and reports; others talk 
on the telephone; a parent conference is under way in 
the assistant principal’s office; the principal is in an eval- 
uation conference with a teacher; other meetings are in 
session; teachers and students exchange information in 
classrooms; other students use the computer terminals 
in another part of the building; the library buzzes with 
activity; and a number of other communication activi- 
ties, using a variety of media, can be observed. 

Communication, the lifeblood of every school or- 
ganization, is the process that links the individual, 
the group, and the organization.' To be sure, com- 
munication mediates inputs to the organization from 
the environment and outputs from the organization 
to the environment. Communication occupies a cen- 
tral place in organizations, because the structure, ex- 
tensiveness, and scope of organizations are almost 
entirely determined by communication techniques.” 
Put another way, communication is the “essence of 
organizations.”? 

The administrator of today’s school organization 
has a multifaceted job, which includes setting objec- 
tives, organizing tasks, motivating employees, reviewing 
results, and making decisions. Schoo! administrators 
plan, organize, staff, direct, coordinate, and review. 
Tasks cannot be accomplished, objectives cannot be 
met, and decisions cannot be implemented without ad- 
equate communication.* 

The centrality of communication to the overall job 
of the administrator is evident when we consider how 
much time administrators spend communicating in 
organizations. The results of two separate studies of 
executives across a spectrum of organizational types 
and administrative levels indicate that administrators 


1Joann Keyton, Communication and Organizational Culture: 
A Key to Understanding Work Experiences (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Sage, 2011). 


2Heather Canary, Communication and Organizational Knowl- 
edge: Contemporary Issues for Theory and Practice (New York: 
Taylor & Francis, 2011). 

3George Cheney, Organizational Communication in an Age of 
Globalization: Issues, Reflections, Practices (Long Grove, IL: 
Waveland Press, 2011). 


4Judith A. Pauley, Communication: The Key to Effective 
Leadership (Milwaukee, WI: ASQ Quality Press, 2010). 
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spend 80 percent of their time in interpersonal commu- 
nication.> Similar findings, ranging from 70 to 80 per- 
cent, have been reported for elementary and high school 
principals.® School administrators, therefore, need a 
clear understanding of the process of communication. 


The Communication Process 


The communication process involves the exchange of 
information between a sender and a receiver. Figure 7-1 
depicts the key components of the communication pro- 
cess, which involves a sequence of eight steps.” Barriers 
to communication can occur.at any step in the process 
but most frequently occur between transmission and 
reception. 


Develop an Idea 


Senders in a school district can be central office ad- 
ministrators, building administrators, faculty members, 
departments within a school, a school, or the school 
district itself. Administrators communicate with other 
administrators, subordinates, students, the board of 
education, and members of the community. Faculty 
members communicate with administrators, staff, 
students, parents, and the community. Communica- 
tions within the school district are important ways of 
coordinating the tasks of superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, directors, coordinators, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers. Communications within school 
buildings help coordinate the work of faculty and staff. 
School districts communicate with employees at all lev- 
els: unions, the community, the school board, and lo- 
cal, state, and federal governments. The first step is to 
develop an idea that the sender wishes to transmit. 


SHenry Mintzberg, Mintzberg on Management: Inside Our 
Strange World of Organizations (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
2008). 


‘Reginald L. Green, The Four Dimensions of Principal Leader- 
ship: A Framework for 21st Century Schools (Boston: Pearson, 
2010; Fred C. Lunenburg and Beverly J. Irby, The Principal- 
ship: Vision to Action (Wadsworth/Cengage, 2007); L. Joseph 
Matthews and Gary M. Crow, The Principalship: New Roles 
in a Professional Learning Community (Boston: Pearson, 
2010); Thomas J. Sergiovanni, The Principalship: A Reflective 
Practice Perspective (Boston: Allyn 8& Bacon, 2009). 


7Cheney, Organizational Communication in an Age of 
Globalization. 
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The Communication Process 


Encode 


Step 2 is to encode (convert) the idea into words, non- 
verbal cues, diagrams, or other symbols of transmission. 
Meaning cannot be transmitted because it lies in the 
significance that the encoder attributes to the symbol. 
The receiver of the message will also assign meaning 
to that symbol. The greater the agreement between the 
sender and the receiver regarding the meaning of the 
symbols, the greater the probability of understanding 
between the two parties. It is important, therefore, that 
school administrators select symbols that have mutual 
meaning for them and their intended receivers. 


Transmit 


Once the message is developed, step 3 is to transmit 
it by one of several methods including memoranda, 
telephone, closed-circuit television, computers, board 
policy statements, and face-to-face communication. 
Unintended messages such as silence or inaction on 
particular issues are not as obvious. And such nonver- 
bal cues as hand gestures, body position, facial expres- 
sion, and voice intonation also communicate messages. 


Receive 


The transmission allows another person to receive a 
message, which is step 4. The receiver needs to be a 
good listener if the message is oral. If the message is 
written, the receiver must be attentive to its stated and 
implied meaning. 


Decode 


Step 5 is to decode the message so that it can be un- 
derstood. Because meaning cannot be transmitted, 
it cannot be received. Therefore, receivers must take 


Din<enmoOmx 


transmitted messages and give meaning to them. Bar- 
riers to communication can occur at any stage of the 
communication process, and sometimes they can occur 
during the decoding step. 


Accept 


When the receiver has obtained and decoded the mes- 
sage, that individual has a choice to accept or reject it, 
which is step 6. Some factors affecting acceptance or 
rejection of the message involve the authority and cred- 
ibility of the sender, the sender’s persuasive skills, the 
implications for the receiver, and the receiver’s percep- 
tion of the accuracy of the message. 


Use 


Step 7 in the communication process is for the receiver 
to use the information. The receiver can ignore the 
communication, store it for possible action later, or do 
something with it. 


Feedback 


The receiver should give feedback to the sender that the 
message was received and understood. Feedback com- 
pletes the communication cycle (step 8). See the feed- 
back arrow at the bottom of Figure 7-1. 

The most obvious modes of communication are 
speaking and writing. Words are the main communica- 
tion symbol used when speaking and writing. A major 
difficulty is that nearly every common word has sev- 
eral meanings. This difficulty is compounded when 
people from diverse backgrounds—such as different 
educational levels, ethnicity, or cultures—attempt to - 
communicate. It is no wonder that we have trouble 
communicating with one another. If words could be 
simplified, the receiver would understand them more 









Use simple and familiar words. This makes comprehen- 
sion more likely. 


Use personal pronouns such as “you” and “I,” as if you 
were speaking directly to the reader. 


Use illustrations (figures, tables), and examples. 
“A picture is worth a thousand words.” 


Use short sentences and paragraphs. 
Use active verbs. Active words have impact. 





cade 


easily. This assumption underlies the idea of readability, 
which is the process of making speech and writing 
more understandable.® (See Administrative Advice 7-1: 
Guidelines for Readable Writing.) 


Nonverbal Communication 


We communicate as many messages nonverbally as we 
do verbally. Nonverbal communication—the way we 
stand, the distance we maintain from another person, 
the way we walk, the way we fold our arms and wrinkle 
our brow, our eye contact, being late for a meeting— 
conveys messages to others. However, we need not per- 
form an act for nonverbal communication to occur. We 
communicate by our manner of dress and appearance, 
the automobile we drive, and the office we occupy.’ 

The four kinds of nonverbal communication are 
kinesics, proxemics, paralanguage, and chronemics. 
They are important topics for school administrators 
attempting to understand the meanings of nonverbal 
signals from organization members.'° 


8Fred C. Lunenburg and Beverly J. Irby, Writing a Successful 
Thesis or Dissertation: Tips and Strategies for Students in the 
Social and Behavioral Sciences (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin 
Press, 2008). 


9Mark L. Knapp and Judith Hall, Nonverbal Communication in 
Human Interaction (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth/Cengage, 2010). 


10 Adrian Furnham. Body Language in Business: Decoding the 
Signals (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 


Use only necessary words. 


Use a structure that resembles an outline, including 
ample headings and subheadings. 

Use chunking (i.e., lists of key points, accented by 
numbers or bullets). 

Use techniques of emphasis (e.g., boldface, italics) to 
accent important ideas. 


Kinesics 


Kinesics is the study of body movements, including 
posture.'! Body movements or kinesics includes ges- 
tures, facial expressions, eye behavior, touching, and 
any other movement of the limbs and body. Body shape, 
physique, posture, height, weight, hair, and skin color 
are the physical characteristics associated with kinesics. 

Gestures reveal how people are feeling. People tend 
to gesture more when they are enthusiastic, excited, 
and energized. People tend to gesture less when they are 
demoralized, nervous, or concerned about the impres- 
sion they are making. Hand gestures, such as frequent 
movements to express approval and palms spread out- 
ward to indicate perplexity, provide meaningful hints to 
communication. 

Facial expressions convey a wealth of information. 
The particular look on a person’s face and movements 
of the person’s head provide reliable cues as to approval, 
disapproval, or disbelief. When people begin to experi- 
ence an emotion, their facial muscles are triggered. The 
six universal expressions that most cultures recognize 
are happiness, sadness, anger, fear, surprise, and disgust. 


11Mark Bowden, Winning Body Language: Control the Con- 
versation, Command Attention, and Convey the Right Mes- 
sage without Saying a Word (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2011); 
Mark Hickson, Nonverbal Communication: Studies and Ap- 
plications (New York: Oxford University Press, 2010); Stan 
B. Walters, Principles of Kinesic Interview and Interrogation 
(Boca Raton, FL: CRC Press, 2011). 
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Smiling, for example, typically represents warmth, 
happiness, or friendship, whereas frowning conveys 
dissatisfaction or anger. However, smiling can be real 
or false, interpreted by differences in the strength and 
length of the smile, the openness of the eyes, and the 
symmetry of expression. 

Eye contact is a strong nonverbal cue that serves four 
functions in communication. First, eye contact regulates 
the flow of communication by signaling the beginning 
and end of conversation. Second, eye contact facilitates 
and monitors feedback, because it reflects interest and 
attention. Third, eye contact conveys emotion. Fourth, 
eye contact relates to the type of relationship between 
communicators. One can gauge liking and interest 
by the frequency and duration of time spent looking. 
Eye and face contact displays one’s willingness to lis- 
ten and acknowledgement of the other person’s worth. 
Eye contact does not necessarily indicate truthfulness, 
as some people believe. It does show interest in the 
other person’s point of view. Prolonged and intense 
eye contact usually indicates feelings of hostility, defen- 
siveness, or romantic interest. Lack of interest may be 
indicated through contractions of the pupils or wander- 
ing eyes. 

Touching is a powerful vehicle for conveying such 
emotions as warmth, comfort, agreement, approval, 
reassurance, and physical attraction. Generally, the 
amount and frequency of touching demonstrate close- 
ness, familiarity, and degree of liking. A lot of touch- 
ing usually indicates strong liking for another person. It 
should be noted that men and women interpret touch- 
ing differently. Concerns about sexual harassment and 
sexism have greatly limited the use of touching in the 
workplace. 

Posture is another widely used cue as to a person’s 
attitude. Leaning toward another person suggests a 
favorable attitude toward the message one is trying to 
communicate. Leaning backward communicates the 
opposite. Standing erect is generally interpreted as an 
indicator of self-confidence, while slouching conveys 
the opposite. Posture and other nonverbal cues can also 
affect the impressions we make on others. Interview- 
ers, for example, tend to respond more favorably to job 
applicants whose nonverbal cues, such as eye contact 
and erect posture, are positive than to those who dis- 
play negative nonverbal cues, such as looking down or 
slouching. 

Another nonverbal cue is mode of dress. Much of 
what we say about ourselves to others comes from 
the way we dress. Despite the general trend toward 
casual clothing in the workplace, higher-status people 


tend to dress more formally than lower-ranking orga- 
nization members. For example, suppose you joined a 
new organization (school district, community college, 
university) and on your first day, you entered a room 
full of employees. How would you know which person 
was the leader? Increasingly, people who specialize in 
recruiting top executives (such as superintendents and 
college presidents) are coming to the conclusion that 
the old adage “clothes make the man or woman” is a 
particularly good nonverbal clue as to who is in charge. 
Somehow, the leader is the person who always seems to 
wear the best tailored suit that flatters his or her phy- 
sique, or the nicest shirt or blouse, or the shiniest shoes, 
and the best-looking briefcase. Top executive, Donald 
Trump, admits that he learned the hard way the impor- 
tance of wearing the right clothes.'* The payoff is that 
when you look like a leader, people will often treat you 
like one and so over time this increases your chances of 
promotion and success.!3 


Proxemics 


Proxemics is the way people perceive and use space, 
including seating arrangements, physical space, and 
conversational distance (personal space).!44 For ex- 
ample, how close do you stand to someone in normal 
conversation? 

Edward Hall, an anthropologist, suggests that in 
the United States there are definable personal space 
zones, 4> 


1. Intimate Zone (0 to 2 Feet). To be this close, we 
must have an intimate association with the other 
person or be socially domineering. 


2. Personal Zone (2 to 4 Feet). Within this zone, we 
should be fairly well acquainted with the other 
individual. 


!2Donald J. Trump, Think Like a Champion: An Informal 
Education in Business and Life (New York: Vanguard Press, 
2011). 


13Joe Navarro, Louder Than Words: Take Your Career from 
Average to Exceptional with the Hidden Power of Nonverbal 
Intelligence (New York: HarperCollins, 2011). 


M4aEdward T. Hall, “Proxemics,” in A.M. Katz and V.T. Katz 
(eds.), Foundations of Nonverbal Communication (Carbon- 
dale, IL: Southern Illinois University Press, 1983); see also Jinni - 
Harrigan, New Handbook of Methods in Nonverbal Behavior 
Research (New York: Oxford University Press, 2009). 


14bHall, “Proxemics.” 


3. Social Zone (4 to 12 Feet). In this zone, we are at 
least minimally acquainted with the other person 
and have a definite purpose for seeking to commu- 
nicate. Most behavior in the business world occurs 
in this zone. 


4. Public Zone (Beyond 12 Feet). When people are 
more than 12 feet away, we treat them as if they did 
not exist. We may look at others from this distance, 
provided our gaze does not develop into a stare. 


Related to the notion of personal space zones is 
the concept of physical space. For example, employ- 
ees of higher status have better offices (more spacious, 
finer carpets and furniture, and more windows) than 
do employees of lower status. Furthermore, the offices 
of higher-status employees are better protected than 
those of lower-status employees. Top executive areas 
are typically sealed off from intruders by several doors, 
assistants, and secretaries. Moreover, the higher the 
employee’s status, the easier they find it to invade the 
physical space of lower-status employees. A superior 
typically feels free to walk right in on subordinates, 
whereas subordinates are more cautious and ask per- 
mission or make an appointment before visiting a 
superior. 

Seating arrangements is another aspect of proxemics. 
You can seat people in certain positions according to your 
purpose in communication. To encourage cooperation, 
you should seat the other person beside you, facing the 
same direction. To facilitate direct and open communica- 
tion, seat the other person at right angles from you. This 
allows for more honest disclosure. When taking a com- 
petitive position with someone, seat the person directly 
across from you. Furthermore, high-ranking people 
assert their higher status by sitting at the head of rectan- 
gular tables, a position that has become associated with 
importance. It also enables high-ranking organization 
members to maintain eye contact with those over whom 
they are responsible. 


Paralanguage 


Paralanguage consists of variations in speech, such 
as voice quality, volume, tempo, pitch, nonfluen- 
cies (for example, uh, um, ah), or laughing.'’ People 


Jeffrey Jacobi, How to Say It with Your Voice (Upper Saddle 
River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2009); Kathryn S. Young, Communi- 
cating Nonverbally: A Practical Guide to Presenting Yourself 
More Effectively (Long Grove, IL: Waveland Press, 2008). 
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make attributions about the sender by deciphering 
paralanguage cues. Aspects of speech such as pitch, 
volume, voice quality, and speech rate may commu- 
nicate confidence, nervousness, anger, or enthusiasm. 
Intelligence is often judged by how people speak. 


Chronemics 


Chronemics is concerned with the use of time, such as 
being late or early, keeping others waiting, and other 
relationships between time and status.!® For exam- 
ple, being late for a meeting may convey any number 
of different messages including carelessness, lack of 
involvement, and lack of ambition. Yet, at the same 
time, the late arrival of high-status persons reaffirms 
their superiority relative to subordinates. Their tardiness 
symbolizes power or having a busy schedule. 

In sum, despite the implications of the information 
about nonverbal communication, be aware that many 
nonverbal messages are ambiguous. For example, a 
smile usually indicates agreement and warmth, but it 
can also indicate nervousness, contempt, deceit, fear, 
compliance, resignation—even, on occasion, anger. Nev- 
ertheless, nonverbal messages are a rich source of in- 
formation. Your own nonverbal behavior can be useful 
in responding to others, making stronger connections 
with others, and conveying certain impressions about 
yourself, 

As you read this material ask yourself, “What can I 
do to present myself more favorably to those around 
me in the workplace? Specifically, what can I do nonver- 
bally to cultivate the impression that I have the quali- 
ties to be a good leader?” As we have seen, speaking 
and writing can enhance your image as a strong leader. 
Also, there are several things you can do nonverbally 
that will enhance your leadership image. (See Adminis- 
trative Advice 7-2.) 


Direction of Communication 


Communication is interlinked with most of the 
processes that take place in school districts, such as 
planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
and reporting. The purpose of organizational com- 
munication is to provide the means for transmitting 
information essential to goal achievement. Much of this 
communication flow is carried in four distinct directions 


16Hickson, Nonverbal Communication. 
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es 


Maintain eye contact and smile at those with whom 
you speak. 


Nod your head to indicate that you are listening when 
someone is speaking to you. 


Use hand gestures in a relaxed, nontechnical manner. 
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School District Communication Flows 


(see Figure 7-2): downward, upward, horizontally, and 
diagonally.'” The other major communication flow is 
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Downward Communication 





the grapevine. 


'7George Cheney, Organizational Communication in an Age 
of Globalization: Issues, Reflections, Practices (Long Grove, 
IL: Waveland Press, 2011). 


Hierarchical systems like large school districts tend. 
to use downward communication, in which people at 
higher levels transmit information to people at lower 
levels. The communication can take place among 
different groups of senders and receivers, including 


superintendent to assistant superintendents, assistant 
superintendents to principals, principals to department 
heads, department heads to teachers, or any other com- 
bination of superior to subordinate. 

For example, the school district’s superintendent 
might instruct the assistant superintendent of instruc- 
tion to prepare for a new personnel evaluation system 
mandated by the state. In turn, the assistant superin- 
tendent would provide specific instructions to the prin- 
cipals, who would inform the teachers accordingly. 
Downward communication is necessary to help clarify 
the school district’s goals, provide a sense of mission, 
assist in indoctrinating new employees into the system, 
inform employees about educational changes impacting 
the district, and provide subordinates with data con- 
cerning their performance. 

Downward communication occurs easily, but it is 
frequently deficient. One problem is that subordinates 
select from among the various directives transmitted 
from above those most in keeping with their percep- 
tions of their boss’s character, personality, motivation, 
and style and give them priority. Another problem is 
that not enough time and effort are devoted to learning 
whether messages sent from above have been received 
and understood. A third problem is that those at the 
top of the hierarchy may shut off this channel at times 
and on certain subjects, that is, withhold information 
on a need-to-know basis.!8 And, finally, downward 
communication tends to dominate in mechanistic or- 
ganizations as opposed to organic systems, which are 
characterized by more open and unidirectional flows of 
information.!? 

One author has identified three ways for administra- 
tors to improve downward communication.”° 


1. School districts should adopt communication train- 
ing programs for all administrative personnel. Most 
school administrators could benefit greatly from 
learning better ways of communicating, as well as 
developing more effective listening skills. 


18Dennis Tourish, Auditing Organizational Communication: 
A Handbook of Research, Theory and Practice (New York: 
Routledge, 2010). 


19Jay M. Shafritz, Classics of Organization Theory (Belmont, 
CA: Wadsworth/Cengage, 2011); see also Gareth Morgan, 
Images of Organization (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2007). 


20Pamela S. Shockley-Zalabak, Fundamentals of Organiza- 
tional Communication: Knowledge, Sensitivity, Skills, Values 
(Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 2009). 
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2. School administrators should get out of their 
offices and talk to employees on the “firing line.” 
One author refers to this technique as management 
by wandering around (MBWA).”! It allows adminis- 
trators to become more aware of the needs of their 
subordinates. 


3. School administrators should conduct regular 
supervisory-subordinate discussions. Such participa- 
tive interactions will help administrators identify, 
analyze, and solve problems collaboratively with 
subordinates. 


Upward Communication 


Upward communication also follows the hierarchical 
chart and transmits information from lower to higher 
levels in the organization. For example, a teacher might 
conceive of a new course in social studies. The teacher 
would pass this information upward to the depart- 
ment head, who would in turn pass the information to 
her immediate supervisor, who would then inform the 
superintendent. Upward communication is necessary 
to provide administrators with feedback on downward 
communication, monitor decision-making effective- 
ness, gauge organizational climate, deal with prob- 
lem areas quickly, and provide needed information to 
administrators. Ron 

For several reasons, upward communication is dif- 
ficult to achieve.22 Upward communication is usually 
subject to filtering and distortion because subordinates 
do not want their superiors to learn anything that may 
be potentially damaging to subordinates’ careers. This 
tendency is likely to increase when subordinates do not 
trust supervisors. Furthermore, highly cohesive groups 
tend to withhold information from superiors that might 
be damaging to the group as a whole. However, all 
subordinates tend to distort upward communication 
somewhat less under a participatory management sys- 
tem than under an authoritative system. Other research 
shows that lower-level subordinates perceive much less 
openness to upward communication than is perceived 
at higher levels in the organization. In fact, “higher- 
level managers involve their subordinates more in the 
decision-making process and thus expect upward com- 
munication more than do lower-level managers.” Simi- 
lar findings have been reported in educational settings. 


21Larry Frase, School Management by Wandering Around 
(Lanham, MD: ScarecrowEducation, 2003). 


22Tourish, Auditing Organizational Communication. 
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Other research recommends four practices to 
improve upward communication: employee meetings, 
open door policy, employee letters, and participation in 
social groups.?? 


Employee Meetings These meetings attempt to 
probe job problems, needs, and administrative prac- 
tices that help and hinder subordinate job performance. 
These meetings, sometimes referred to as quality circles, 
provide feedback to administrators and encourage sub- 
ordinates to submit ideas to supervisors. As a conse- 
quence, subordinates feel a sense of personal worth and 
importance because administrators listen to them. By 
opening channels upward, administrators help the flow 
and acceptance of communication downward. Also, 
subordinates’ attitudes improve, and turnover declines. 


Open Door Policy An open door policy is a state- 
ment that encourages subordinates to walk in and talk 
to administrators many levels up the hierarchy. Gener- 
ally, however, subordinates are encouraged to see their 
immediate supervisors first. Then, if their problem is 
not resolved at that level, they are free to approach 
higher-level administrators. Bringing a problem to one’s 
immediate supervisor first should alleviate resentment 
among administrators who.are bypassed when subordi- 
nates skip several administrative levels in the hierarchy. 
The goal of an open door policy—to facilitate upward 
communication—has merit but is often difficult to im- 
plement because psychological barriers often exist be- 
tween superiors and subordinates. Some subordinates 
do not want to be identified as having a problem or 
lacking information. A more effective open door pro- 
cedure is for administrators to get out of their offices 
and observe firsthand what is happening in the organi- 
zation. This was referred to earlier as “management by 
wandering around.” 


Employee Letters Programs that use employee letters 
or suggestions serve as a type of written open door policy. 
This direct and personal method provides subordinates 
with the opportunity to present their ideas to adminis- 
trators. To increase the effectiveness of this procedure, 
submissions can be anonymous, all submissions must be 
answered, and replies must be delivered without delay. 
Replies can be directed to the appropriate lower-level 


23Heather Canary, Communication and Organizational 
Knowledge: Contemporary Issues for Theory and Practice 
(New York: Taylor & Francis, 2011). 


administrator or, in cases where the communicator is 
anonymous, responses can be deposited in an “answer 
box,” similar to a suggestion box in which employees 
communicate with superiors. 


Participation in Social Groups This method pro- 
vides excellent opportunities for unplanned upward 
communication. Information at these activities is shared 
informally between subordinates and superiors. Exam- 
ples include departmental parties, sports events, picnics, 
golf outings, and other employer-sponsored activities. 
The major barrier to such activities is lack of attendance; 
that is, those who need to share information the most 
may not attend the activities. Although upward commu- 
nication is not the primary goal of these activities, it is 
certainly an important by-product. It is also a means of 
enhancing employee morale. Other approaches are job 
satisfaction surveys, grievance or complaint procedures, 
counseling programs, exit interviews, discussions with 
union representatives, consultative supervision, and sug- 
gestion systems. 


Horizontal Communication 


Horizontal communication takes place between 
employees at the same hierarchical level. This type of 
communication is frequently overlooked in the design 
of most organizations. Integration and coordination 
between units in an organization is facilitated by hori- 
zontal communication. At the upper levels of a school 
district, for example, the assistant superintendents for 
instruction, business, and personnel will coordinate 
their efforts in arriving at an integrated strategic plan 
for the district. In a high school, meanwhile, the depart- 
ment chairpersons will work together in developing a 
curriculum for the entire school. Likewise, in a school of 
education of a large university, it is common to observe 
departments coordinating their efforts for the purpose 
of ensuring that all units of the school are working to- 
ward the same general goals. This horizontal communi- 
cation is frequently achieved through cross-functional 
committees or council meetings, groups or liaison posi- 
tions that tie together units horizontally, and informal 
interpersonal communication. 

Besides providing task coordination, horizontal 
communication furnishes emotional and social support 
among peers. In effect, it serves as a socialization pro- 
cess for the organization. The more interdependent the 
various functions in the organization, the greater the 
need to formalize horizontal communication. 


Diagonal Communication 


Diagonal communication is important in situations 
in which participants cannot communicate effectively 
through other channels. For example, the assistant 
superintendent for business of a large, urban school 
district may wish to conduct an instructional pro- 
gram cost analysis for each high school. One part of 
the analysis involves having each high school principal 
send a special report directly to the assistant superin- 
tendent for business, rather than go through the tradi- 
tional circuitous channels of assistant superintendent 
for instruction to the coordinator of secondary edu- 
cation to the high school principals and back again. 
Thus, the flow of communication would be diagonal 
rather than vertical (downward and upward). In this 
instance, diagonal communication minimizes the time 
lag in securing the needed data. The four directions 
of organizational communication flows are shown in 
Figure 7-2. 


The Grapevine 


When the shortcomings of the four types of organi- 
zational communication become apparent, employees 
build their own channels of communication, grapevines. 
Grapevines exist in all large organizations regardless of 
communication flow. This type of communication flow 
does not appear on any organizational chart, but it car- 
ries much of the communication in the organization. 
The term grapevine applies to all informal communica- 
tion, including institutional information that is commu- 
nicated verbally between employees and people in the 
community. It coexists with the administration’s formal 
communication system. Therefore, school administra- 
tors should learn to integrate grapevine communication 
with formal communication. 

Because the grapevine is flexible and usually involves 
face-to-face communication, it transmits information 
rapidly. Moreover, nearly five out of every six messages 
are carried by the grapevine rather than through official 
channels.*4 And in normal work situations, well over 
75 percent of grapevine information is accurate.”5 


24John M. Ivancevich, Robert Konopaske, and Michael 
Matteson, Organization Behavior and Management (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 2011). 


25John W. Newstrom, Human Behavior at Work (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 2011). 
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The grapevine has both positive and negative fea- 
tures. Its positive features include the following:?¢ 


"Keeps subordinates informed about important 
organizational matters. 


= Gives school administrators insights into 
subordinates’ attitudes. 


= Provides subordinates with a safety valve for their 
emotions. 


= Provides a test of subordinates’ reactions to a new 
policy or procedural change without making formal 
commitments. (School administrators have been 
known to “feed” ideas into the grapevine in order to 
probe their potential acceptance by subordinates.) 


"Helps build morale by carrying the positive 
comments people make about the school district. 


One of the negative features of the grapevine, the 
one that gives the grapevine its poor reputation, is 
rumor. A rumor is an unverified belief that is in gen- 
eral circulation. Because the information cannot be 
verified, rumors are susceptible to severe distortion 
as they are passed from person to person within the 
organization. One way to minimize the spread of ru- 
mors is to improve other forms of communication. If 
school administrators provide information on issues 
relevant to subordinates, then damaging rumors are 
less likely to develop. 

Joseph Licata and Walter Hack examined grapevine 
structures among principals and report that grapevine 
linkages differed between elementary and secondary 
school principals. In elementary schools, where rela- 
tionships are closer, principals tended to communicate 
informally; in high schools, where the structure is more 
formal, principals built the grapevine around profes- 
sional survival and development.”” 


Communication Networks 


As noted, organizational communication can be trans- 
mitted in a number of directions: downward, upward, 
horizontally, diagonally, and through the grapevine. 
These communications can be formal or informal; in 


Terrence E. Deal and Kent D. Peterson, Shaping School 
Culture: Pitfalls, Paradoxes, and Promises (New York: Wiley, 
2011). 


27Joseph W. Licata and Walter G. Hack, “School Administra- 
tor Grapevine Structure,” Educational Administration Quar- 
terly, 16 (1980): 82-99. 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 





Brooklyn, New York. 


Words of Advice: An effective leader must set clearly 
defined goals and expectations for all staff and stu- 
dents, Resources and support systems are integral 


ily when student achievement j is the benchmark for 
success. Employ the experiences of your persorinel to 
help in effective management of a school. You can- 
not do it alone! Accepting this responsibility and 
accotuntability is inherent for all members of the 
school community to be able to succeed. You need to 
be accessible and involved in all facets of the learn- 
ing-and management process. Objective observation, 
monitoring, evaluation and reevaluation of programs, 
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either case, the actual pattern and flow of communica- 
tion connecting senders and receivers are called com- 
munication networks. Because this system contains all 
the communication of the organization, these networks 
have a pervasive influence on the behavior of individu- 
als functioning within them. 


Network Patterns 


Network patterns are derived from laboratory experi- 
ments in which the structure of the groupings can be 
manipulated by the experimenter. Figure 7—3 depicts 
five of the more frequently used networks (wheel, 
chain, Y, circle, and star). The major difference among 
the networks is the degree to which they are central- 
ized or decentralized.2® Each network pattern is dis- 
cussed in turn. 

The wheel network, a two-level hierarchy, is the 
most structured and centralized of the patterns be- 
cause each member can communicate with only 
one other person. For example, a superintendent of 
schools and those who are his immediate subordi- 
nates (assistant superintendent for business, instruc- 
tion, personnel, and assistant to the superintendent), 
probably form a wheel network. The superintendent 


28Shockley-Zalabak, Fundamentals of Organizational 
Communication. 


BARRY FRIED Principal, John Dewey High School, 


instructional strategies, and performance are crucial ' 
to improve the quality of education in addressing | 
individual student needs. Take risks, encourage teachers 
to explore, experiment, and experience new programs - 
and methodologies. Support these experiences and. 
prepare leaders of tomorrow. Offering gestures of 
“thank-you” and “signs-of appreciation” bolsters self- 
esteem and encourages staff to continue these efforts. 
Speak with your students. Let them know who you 
aré, and listen to their concerns. They are attuned to 
«the school and can provide valuable insights. Establish 
ameaningful relationships among all constituencies 
‘of the school community. It is essential to shape, 
foster, and nurture the students through “experiential 
learning.” 
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is A and his assistant superintendents are B, C, D, and 
E, respectively. The four subordinates send informa- 
tion to the superintendent, and the superintendent 
sends that information back to them, usually in the 
form of decisions. 

The chain network ranks next highest in centraliza- 
tion. Only two people communicate with one another, 
and they in turn have only one person to whom they 
communicate. Information is generally sent through 
such a network in relay fashion. A typical chain net- 
work would be one in which a teacher (B) reports to 
the department head (C), who in turn reports to the 
principal (A), who reports to the assistant superinten- 
dent for instruction (D), who reports to the superin- 
tendent (E). Another example is the grapevine through 
which information passes throughout a school build- 
ing or district between different departments and orga- 
nizational levels. 

The Y network is similar to the chain except that 
two members fall outside the chain. In the Y network, 
for example, members A and B can send information 
to C, but they can receive information from no one. 
C and D can exchange information; E can receive in- 
formation from D but cannot send any information. 
For example, two assistant principals (A and B) report 
to the principal (C). The principal, in turn, reports to 
the assistant superintendent (D), who reports to the 
superintendent (E). 

The circle network, a three-level hierarchy, is very 
different from the wheel, chain, and Y networks. It is 
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symbolic of horizontal and decentralized communica- 
tion. The circle gives every member equal communi- 
cation opportunities. Each member can communicate 
with persons to their right and left. Members have iden- 
tical restrictions, but the circle is a less restricted condi- 
tion than the wheel, chain, or Y networks. For example, 
the circle network has more two-way channels open for 
problem solving (i.e., five) than the four channels of the 
aforementioned networks. In the circle network, every- 
one becomes a decision maker. 

The star network is an extension of the circle net- 
work. By connecting everyone in the circle network, 
the result is a star, or all-channel, network. The star 
network permits each member to communicate freely 
with all other persons (decentralized communication). 
The star network has no central position, and no com- 
munication restrictions are placed on any member. A 
committee in which no member either formally or in- 
formally assumes a leadership position is a good exam- 
ple of a star network. 


Effectiveness of Different Networks The importance 
of a communication network lies in its potential effects 
on such variables as speed, accuracy, morale, leadership, 


stability, organization, and flexibility. Studies in commu- 
nication networks show that the network effectiveness 
depends on situational factors.”? For example, central- 
ized networks are more effective in accomplishing simple 
tasks, whereas decentralized patterns are more effective 
on complex tasks. In addition, the overall morale of 
members of decentralized networks is higher than those 
of centralized networks. This finding makes sense in 
view of the research indicating that employees are most 
satisfied with their jobs when they have participated in 
decision making about them. Moreover, research shows 
that a member’s position in the network can affect per- 
sonal satisfaction. Members in more central positions in 
the network tend to be more satisfied.*° 


Network Analysis 


Besides network patterns, another method to help 
school administrators analyze communication flows 
and patterns is network analysis. In network analysis, 


29Peter J. Schulz, Communication Theory (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Sage, 2011). 


3°Tbid. 





communication flows and patterns are analyzed between 
units and across hierarchical positions. Network anal- 
ysis uses survey sociometry rather than controlled 
laboratory experiments to identify cliques and certain 
specialized roles of members in the communication 
structure of real-life organizations. 

To illustrate, consider the communication network 
for a hypothetical school district.3! Figure 7-4 presents 
a formal organizational chart showing the hierarchi- 
cal positions occupied by twenty-two people in three 
divisions of the school district. The numbers within the 
boxes represent individuals in the school district. Person 1 
at the top of the hierarchy is the superintendent of 
schools. The three people immediately below him are 
the assistant superintendents of the three divisions: 
personnel, instruction, and business. The remaining 
individuals are employees in each division. This chart 
represents the formal structure of communications 


FIGURE 7-3 
a One: Two: Three: 


31Our hypothetical illustration is similar to the data provided in 
the description of the network analysis by Everett M. Rogers 
and Rekha Agarwala Rogers, Communication in Organizations 
(New York: Free Press, 1976). 


Hypothetical Schoo! District 


within the school district. Through network analy- 
sis, Figure 7-5 shows a communication network and 
contrasts it with the school district’s formal struc- 
ture (Figure 7-4). As Figure 7-5 shows, Person 1 (the 
superintendent) frequently communicates with Persons 
2, 3, and 4, the assistant superintendents for personnel, 
instruction, and business, respectively. His communica- 
tions with other lower-level members are less frequent 
or nonexistent. Figure 7—5 also identifies cliques in the 
communication network of the twenty-two members 
on the basis of intercommunication patterns among 
them. The lines indicate patterned communication con- 
tacts. Some communication contacts are two way (<>), 
and some are one-way (—). Two-way arrows connect 
Persons 1 and 4, 1 and 2, 1 and 3, and 2 and 4, while 
one-way communications exist between Persons 2 and 
3, 4 and 17, and so on. 

There are four cliques in the school district: A, B, 
C, and D. “A clique is a subsystem whose elements 
interact with each other relatively more frequently than 


with other members of the communication system.” 3? 


321bid., p. 130. 
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Clique A 







Clique D 


Clique A is composed of Persons 4, 17, 18, 19, 20; 
Clique B is composed of Persons 3, 12, 13, 14, and 15; 
and so on. Most clique members in a network are usu- 
ally relatively close to each other in the formal hierarchy 
of the organization. However, a school district’s actual 
communication network can be very different from the 
pattern of communication established by its formal or- 
ganizational structure. Four main communication roles 
have emerged in network analysis: gatekeepers, liaisons, 
bridges, and isolates. 

Person 1, the superintendent, is dependent on Per- 
sons 2, 3, and 4, the three assistant superintendents, 
for access to communication flows. The three super- 
intendents are also gatekeepers, having the capacity to 
control information moving in either direction between 
the superintendent and the rest of the school district. 
Person 1 also serves as a liaison (an individual who 
interpersonally connects two or more cliques within 


Clique B 


Isolated 


Isolated Dyad 
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Communication Network of a Hypothetical 
School District 


the system without himself belonging to any clique) 
who connects Clique A, Clique B, and Clique D. If this 
liaison were removed from the network, it would be a 
much less interconnected system. Person 7 is a bridge, a 
person who is a member of one communication clique 
and links it, via a communication dyad, with another 
clique. Thus, Person 7 is a member of Clique D and 
communicates with Person 9, who is a member of 
Clique C. Person 11 is an isolate (an individual who 
has few communication contacts with the rest of the 
system) and is virtually cut off from communication. 
Person 21 has an in-group relationship in an isolated 
dyad with Person 22. 

Patrick Forsyth and Wayne Hoy studied communi- 
cation isolates in five secondary schools. Results 
indicated that communication isolates tend to be 
separated from perceived control, the school’s control 
structure, respected colleagues, and sometimes 
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friends.*3 A subsequent study of communication iso- 
lates in elementary schools reports similar findings, 
except that isolation from friends was not related to 
isolation from formal authority.*4 In another study of 
communication networks in one high school and five 
elementary schools, using sociometry and frequency 
surveys of communication, results indicate more fre- 
quent communication contacts in elementary schools 
as compared with high schools. According to this study, 
three factors affect horizontal communication patterns 
in schools: level and size of school, specialization, and 
proximity.*° 

In sum, we have identified and described indi- 
viduals who have potential influence in the informal 
communication network and their roles in inter- 
personal communication in school districts. School 
administrators entering a school district would be well 
advised to establish good interpersonal relationships 
with gatekeepers, liaisons, and bridges. Furthermore, 
it is vital to be cognizant of the potentially destruc- 
tive aspect of isolates who often become alienated 
and exhibit detrimental behaviors dysfunctional to 
the school district. Knowledge of communication net- 
works can serve as useful interpersonal communication 
sources. More important, such knowledge can deter- 
mine the success or failure of a school administrator on 
the job. 


Communication and Technology 


Advances in technology have influenced the quantity 
and quality of communications in the workplace. Six 
developments that illustrate the impact of technology 
on communication are e-mail, instant messaging, social 
networking, internet or Web logs (blogs), computer 
slide presentations, and video conferencing.*® 


33Patrick B. Forsyth and Wayne K. Hoy, “Isolation and Alien- 
ation in Educational Organizations,” Educational Administra- 
tion Quarterly, 14 (1978): 80-96. 


34Arlene E. Zielinski and Wayne K. Hoy, “Isolation and Alien- 
ation in Elementary Schools,” Educational Administration 
Quarterly, 19 (1983): 27-45. 

35W, W. Charters, “Stability and Change in the Communica- 
tion Structure of School Facilities,” Educational Administra- 
tion Quarterly, 3 (1967): 15-38. 

36Rich Ling, New Technology, New Ties: How Mobile Com- 


munication Is Reshaping Social Cohesion (Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 2011). 


Electronic Mail (e-mail) 


E-mail uses the internet to send and receive computer- 
generated text and documents. As a communication 
tool, e-mail has a number of benefits. E-mail messages 
can be written quickly, edited, and stored. They can be 
distributed to one person or thousands of people with 
a click of a mouse. They can be read at any time by the 
receiver. The.cost of sending e-mail messages to organi- 
zation members is much less than the cost of printing, 
duplicating, and distributing a comparable letter or 
other document.?” There are some drawbacks to using 
e-mail: misinterpreting the message, communicating 
negative messages, sending emotionally-charged 
e-mails, privacy concerns, and overuse of e-mail.38 


Instant Messaging 


Instant messaging (IM) allows people who are online 
to share messages with one another instantaneously, 
without having to go through an e-mail system. Send- 
ing an instant message opens up a small onscreen win- 
dow into which each party can type messages for the 
other to read. This makes it possible to exchange writ- 
ten notes in real time, as well as share Web links and 
files of all types. The use of IM is expected to grow rap- 
idly, because IM is an inexpensive alternative to mul- 
tiple telephone calls and travel, creates a document trail 
for future reference; offers integration with voice and 
video; and provides the capability of carrying on sev- 
eral IM conversations at the same time. 

Text messaging is a variant of IM. Text messaging 
(also called SMS for Short Message Service), like e-mail 
but unlike IM, uses portable communication devices. 
IM is usually sent via desktop or laptop computer, 
whereas SMS is transmitted via cellphones or hand- 
held devices such as Blackberrys.3? IM and SMS are not 
likely to replace e-mail. E-mail is still a superior device 
for sending long messages that need to be saved. 


37Kenneth Zeigler, Organizing for Success, 2nd ed. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 2011). 


38John Freeman, The Tyranny of E-mail: The Four-Thousand 
Year Journey to Your Inbox (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
2012). 

39Friedhelm F. Hillebrand, Short Message Service (SMS): The 


Creation of Personal Global Text Messaging (New York: 
Wiley, 2011). : 
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Social Networking 


Social Networking is another emerging form of infor- 
mation technology. Two well-known social network- 
ing platforms are Facebook and MySpace. Facebook 
is composed of separate networks based on schools, 
companies, or regions.*? MySpace profiles contain two 
sections: “About Me” and “Who I'd Like to Meet.” Pro- 
files can also contain “Interests” and “Details” sections, 
photographs, blogs, and other information.*! 

MySpace, compared to Facebook, is more likely 
to be used for personal reasons.** In addition to 
Facebook and MySpace, professional networking sites 
have entered the marketplace. Companies such as IBM 
and Microsoft have their own social networks. Public 
schools and universities are also entering the social net- 
working arena. 


Web Logs (Blogs) 


Web logs (or blogs) are online diaries or journals cre- 
ated by people to express their personal thoughts and 
to comment on topics of interest to them. The benefits 
of blogs include the opportunity for people to discuss 
issues in a casual format. These discussions serve much 
like chat groups and thus can provide administrators 
with insights from a wide segment of school stakehold- 
ers. The two major pitfalls of blogs are the lack of legal 
guidelines regarding what can be posted online and the 
potential for employees to say negative things about 
their employer and the organization, as well as to leak 
confidential information.*? 

Some employees believe that the First Amendment 
gives them the right to say whatever they want on their 
personal blogs.*4# Thus, many employers now monitor 
employees’ Web sites at work. Some organizations have 


40Leah Perlman, Facebook (New York: Wiley, 2011); Clara 
Shih, The Facebook Era: Tapping Online Social Networks to 
Market, Sell, and Innovate on the Web (Upper Saddle River, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, 2011). 


41Chris Cole, Building Open Social Apps: A Field Guide to Work- 
ing with MySpace Platform (New York: Addison Wesley, 2010). 
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43Susan Getgood, Professional Blogging (New York: Wiley, 
2011). 
44Kern Alexander and M. David Alexander, American Pub- 


lic School Law, 8th ed. (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth/Cengage, 
2011). 


instituted policies restricting employee blogging activi- 
ties. If you plan on maintaining a personal blog, be sure 
to install a work-personal firewall. 


Presentation Technology 


Computer-generated slide software, such as Power- 
Point, is a mode of communication currently being used 
in classrooms, professional conferences, and faculty 
meetings. Speakers supplement their talk with com- 
puter-generated slides and typically organize their pre- 
sentations around their slides. Audiences have become 
accustomed to watching presentations accompanied by 
an assortment of eye-catching graphics.** 

The communication challenge is that during these 
presentations, the predominant means of connection 
between sender and receiver should be eye contact, not 
the screen. The implication for presenters is to find a 
way to integrate speaking skills with the technology. In 
Administrative Advice 7-3, we provide some sugges- 
tions for improving multi-media presentations.*® 


Videoconferencing 


Videoconferencing uses video and audio links together 
with computers to enable individuals in different loca- 
tions to conduct meetings without getting together face 
to face. 

In the late 1990s, videoconferencing was conducted 
from special rooms equipped with television cameras. 
More recently, cameras and microphones are being 
attached to an individual’s computer monitor, allowing 
them to participate in long-distance meetings and train- 
ing sessions without leaving their offices.*” 

In sum, some of the electronic communication 
devices omit many verbal and most nonverbal cues that 


45] inda I. O’Leary, Microsoft Powerpoint 2010: A Case Ap- 
proach, Complete (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2011); see also 
Granville Toogood, The Articulate Executive: Look, Act, and 
Sound Like a Leader (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2011). 
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Talk to the audience, not the screen. A problem with 
computer-generated PowerPoint slides is that the 
speaker as well as the audience tend to focus on the 
slide. Minimize looking at the slide and spend time look- 
ing at the audience. This will make it easier to make eye 
contact with them. 

Provide your audience with your PowerPoint slides. Make 
3-6 slides per page. Some people like to follow the Power- 
Point slides on screen. Others prefer to follow the hard 
copy and take notes. The hard copy also provides the 
audience with a “take away” from the meeting. 

Reduce your PowerPoint slides to bulleted items. A rule 
of thumb is: include no more than 24 words per slide. 
Use a large enough font size for the slide to be viewed 
at a distance of at least 20 feet. 

Keep the slide in view long enough for the audi- 
ence to comprehend its meaning. All too often, slide 


people use to acquire feedback. Preventing visibility and 
depersonalization in the workplace are concerns when 
using information technologies such as e-mail, instant 
messaging, text messaging, and videoconferencing. 


Barriers to Communication 


Effective communication plays a vital role in accom- 
plishing the goals of the school district. However, bar- 
riers may interfere with effective communication and 
include frames of reference, filtering, structure, infor- 
mation overload, semantics, and status differences. 


Frames of Reference 


People can interpret the same communication differ- 
ently, depending on their learning, culture, and experi- 
ence. This type of communication barrier is related to 
the encoding and decoding components of the com- 
munication process discussed earlier. If the sender 


presentations deteriorate into a continual array of flash- 
ings on the screen. Synchronize the slides with meaning- 
ful comments. 

Practice learning the content of your talk (or presentation). 
If you cannot memorize the content, practice reading 
the presentation with as much enthusiasm—variation 
in pitch, tone, and modulation of your voice, as well as 
periodic eye contact with your audience—as possible. 
The trick to reading a talk (or presentation) is to appear 
not to be reading it. 

During the question portion of your presentation, answer 
questions completely and succinctly. When answering 
the question, maintain eye contact with the questioner 
while periodically scanning the entire audience. In a 


large meeting, you might repeat the question for all to _ 
hear using a microphone. 


and receiver have a common frame of reference—that 
is, when the encoding and decoding of a message are 
similar—communication is likely to be effective. If, 
on the other hand, the communicators have different 
frames of reference, communication is likely to become 
distorted.*8 For example, people raised in different cul- 
tures may react quite differently to the same message. 
Other examples of different frames of reference in a 
school district may include those of superintendent 
and principal, principal and teacher, teacher and stu- 
dent, and management and union. While neither of 
these groups is right or wrong, each group has unique 
experiences, and each plays a different role, which often 
results in unintentional distortions of the communica- 
tion between them in the school district. 


48John D. Hatfield and Richard C. Huseman, “Perceptual Con- 
gruence About Communication as Related to Satisfaction: 
Moderating Effects of Individual Characteristics,” Academy of 
Management Journal, 25 (1982): 349-358. 
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Filtering 


Another barrier to effective communication is filter- 
ing, a process that occurs as information is transmitted 
from one level to another. It involves the transmittal of 
partial information by the sender. Filtering can occur in 
either downward or upward flows of communication. 

During downward communication flows, uninten- 
tional filtering can occur because of errors in encoding 
and decoding messages. Differences in learning, culture, 
and experiences may account for unintentional filtering. 
Intentional filtering occurs when a sender assumes that 
parts of a message are not needed by the receiver. This 
can result in distortions of the original meaning of the 
message. Research shows that administrators may be 
reluctant to transmit negative information downward. 
For example, subordinates who had good performance 
ratings were more likely to be informed of those rat- 
ings than subordinates who had poor ratings.” Admin- 
istrators may also be reluctant to communicate positive 
information if they feel the subordinate will use it to 
support a claim against the organization or to oppose 
the administration sometime in the future. 

Given this finding, it is not surprising that adminis- 
trators and their subordinates sometimes have differing 
perceptions concerning subordinate performance rat- 
ings. Filtering by school administrators can also be a 
constructive means of uncertainty absorption, accord- 
ing to James March and Herbert Simon.*° Administra- 
tors may intentionally withhold information that they 
feel might create anxiety in subordinates and thus re- 
sult in a decrease in subordinates’ productivity. 

In school districts, filtering problems occur more 
often in upward communication than in downward 
communication. Because administrators are in a posi- 
tion to withhold rewards, subordinates manipulate 
unfavorable information flowing upward in the school 
district. The reason for such filtering should be obvi- 
ous. Administrators make merit evaluations, give salary 
increases, and promote employees based on informa- 
tion they receive from subordinates. Research indicates 
that subordinates with strong aspirations for upward 
mobility are especially likely to filter information in 
upward communication. Moreover, subordinates who 
distrust their superiors and lack security will filter their 


4°Gary Johns, Organizational Behavior: Understanding and 
Managing Life at Work (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 2008). 
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messages. And those who desire to impress their supe- 
riors to achieve a promotion will manipulate unfavor- 
able information about themselves.*! 


Structure 


The structure of the school district can affect the qual- 
ity of communications within it. A tall structure is one 
in which there are many hierarchical levels of author- 
ity. Generally, communication efficiency decreases with 
the number of levels through which information must 
pass before reaching its intended receiver. The reason is 
fairly simple: the more levels of administration through 
which a message must be transmitted, the greater the 
danger that it will be changed, modified, shortened, 
amended, or misinterpreted or will totally fail to reach 
its receiver.52 The tall structure is very useful for hori- 
zontal communication flow. Individuals tend to com- 
municate more at their own level than to attempt to 
circumvent levels and converse with others at the top 
and bottom of the hierarchy. Thus, communication 
among colleagues is good, but upward and downward 
communication is frequently poor and distorted.°> 

A flat structure, which has few levels between the 
top and bottom of the hierarchy, has many people at 
the bottom. It is relatively easy to get a message from 
the bottom to the top of the hierarchy in a flat struc- 
ture. This provides a partial explanation of why face- 
to-face communication works more effectively in small 
rather than in large school districts. Direct channels 
can be used more readily because fewer levels of ad- 
ministration have to be penetrated.** For example, in 
very small school districts, board members often speak 
directly to building principals or teachers, bypassing 
the superintendent. Similarly, in small school districts, 
teachers often communicate directly with board mem- 
bers, violating the formal hierarchy. Furthermore, in 
a flat structure, there is less gatekeeping, and vertical 
(upward and downward) communication between su- 
perior and subordinate is better. 

An example of a tall structure might be the New York 
City public schools, and an example of a flat structure 


51Shockley-Zalabak, Fundamentals of Communication. 
52Cheney, Organizational Communication in an Age of 
Globalization. 
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might be a small, rural elementary school. The New York 
City public school system has many levels of authority, 
with smaller units under each; the typical small, rural 
elementary school has a principal and several teachers. 
One disadvantage of the flat structure is that the head 
administrator might suffer from information overload 
because the span of control in a flat structure is gener- 
ally greater than in a tall structure.*° 


Information Overload 


In today’s complex school organizations, school admin- 
istrators are frequently overloaded with more informa- 
tion than they can handle effectively. This information 
overload occurs for several reasons. First, school dis- 
tricts face higher levels of uncertainty today because 
of increasing turbulence in the external environment.°¢ 
School districts respond by obtaining more informa- 
tion to reduce the uncertainty. Second, increased role 
specialization and task complexity create a need for 
more information. For example, school districts em- 
ploy counselors, social workers, school psychologists, 
business managers, personnel directors, professional 
negotiators, and curriculum directors, to name only a 
few. In the curriculum area of special education alone, 
there are teacher specialists in emotionally disturbed 
(ED), learning disabilities (LD), educable mentally 
handicapped (EMH), physically handicapped and other 
health impairments (PHOHI), multiply handicapped 
(MH), orthopedically handicapped (OH), and severely 
and profoundly handicapped (SPH).*” The wide variety 
of specialists provide needed information to accomplish 
a complexity of tasks. This specialization results in ad- 
ditional demands to process the increased amount of 
information. Third, advances in communication tech- 
nology, such as the use of computers, increases the 
quantity of information and data available. As a result, 
administrators are deluged with information; they can- 
not absorb or adequately respond to all of it. Thus, 
they select parts of it, which often results in incomplete 
or inaccurate information on which to make decisions. 


*SDavid D. Van Fleet, “Span of Management Research 
and Issues,” Academy of Management Journal, 26 (1983): 
5346-552. 
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The problem today is not a scarcity but an overabun- 
dance of information that can be processed effectively. 

One research team identifies seven categories of re- 
sponse to communication overload: omitting (failing to 
process some of the information); erroring (processing 
information incorrectly); queueing (leveling the peak 
loads by delaying until a lull occurs); filtering (separat- 
ing out less relevant information); approximating (cat- 
egorizing input and using a general response for each 
category); employing multiple channels (introducing al- 
ternative channels for information flow); and escaping 
(avoiding the information).** 


Semantics 


The same words may have different meanings to differ- 
ent people. Thus, it is possible for a school administra- 
tor and subordinates to speak the same language but 
still not transmit understanding. As defined previously, 
communication is the transmission of information from 
a sender to a receiver through the use of common sym- 
bols. However, one cannot transmit understanding; one 
can only transmit information in the form of words, 
which are the common symbols conveying ideas, facts, 
and feelings. Semantics can be a communication barrier 
because of the misinterpretation of words. Meanings 
are not in the words but in the minds of the people who 
receive them. 

Meanings of concrete words do not differ much 
from sender to receiver. Little misunderstanding arises 
when we speak of typewriter, computer, paper, or book. 
Because words such as love, happiness, and virtue are 
more abstract, more misunderstandings are likely to oc- 
cur. Similarly, words that evoke emotional responses, 
like liberal and conservative, are prime candidates for 
greater misunderstandings. 

One reason for semantic differences relates to the use 
of numerous specialists who tend to develop their own 
professional jargon. This special language can provide 
in-group members with feelings of belongingness, cohe- 
siveness, and even self-esteem. And it can enhance effec- 
tive communication within the group. However, the use 
of in-group language can often result in barriers to com- 
munication for outsiders. For example, special education 
teachers use abbreviations like LD (learning disabilities), 
ED (emotionally disturbed), EMH (educable mentally 
handicapped), and IEP (individualized education plan), 


S8Jerald Greenberg, Behavior in Organizations, 10th ed. 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2011). 


which is common terminology among these profession- 
als. Such abbreviations or terms will probably have little 
meaning to people outside this specialized group. 


Status Differences 


Another barrier to communication is status differ- 
ence, which exists within every school district. School 
districts create status differences through titles, size of 
office, carpeting, office furnishings, stationery, private 
secretary, a reserved parking space, salary, and the for- 
mal organizational chart. Regardless of the symbols, 
status interferes with effective communication between 
personnel at different levels of the hierarchy. The sta- 
tus of superordinate-subordinate relationships, for 
example, inhibits the free flow of information vertically 
(upward and downward). 

The higher one’s status in the school district, the less 
likely the person will have effective communications 
with personnel a few levels removed. In general, individ- 
uals who have higher status also receive more commu- 
nication demands on them. Out of necessity, they must 
limit their communications to those who have direct 
influence on them—that is, their direct supervisors and 
subordinates. For example, the superintendent needs to 
be concerned with establishing communications with 
the assistant superintendents directly under him as well 
as with the board of education, who is directly above 
the superintendent. Such a communication pattern 
was outlined previously. Recall that the superintendent 
communicated frequently with the assistant superinten- 
dents. However, the superintendent’s communication 
with other lower-level personnel was less frequent or 
nonexistent (see Figure 7-5). 

Thus, as shown in network analysis, communica- 
tion between higher-status personnel and lower-status 
personnel tends to be limited, and the messages that 
subordinates send upward in the hierarchy tend to 
be positive (filtering). Moreover, subordinates may 
be reluctant to express an opinion that is contrary to 
their supervisor’s. One reason for this behavior is that 
the administration has the power to grant and with- 
hold rewards such as merit evaluations, salary increases, 
promotions, and better work assignments. School 
administrators, because of time constraints, indifference, 
or arrogance, may actually strengthen status differentials 
by not being open to feedback or other forms of upward 
communication. However, when the status differences 
become too great, communications decrease, and subor- 
dinates initiate less communication with superiors. 


PART II - Administrative Processes 


Overcoming Barriers 
to Communication 


Effective communication requires a sustained effort by 
both school administrators and employees to overcome 
communication barriers and arrive at mutual understand- 
ings. Although there should be some responsibilities on 
both sides, successful communication seems to lie primar- 
ily with school administrators because they are the ones to 
develop a two-way communicative climate. In an attempt 
to overcome some of the communication barriers, we 
examine five communication skills—repetition, empathy, 
understanding, feedback, and listening—that are a means 
of improving school district communications. 


Repetition 


One of the most frequently used techniques of effec- 
tive communication is repetition. Repetition involves 
sending the same message over and over again, using 
multiple channels (e.g., telephone call, face-to-face 
discussion, memorandum, or letter). Most communi- 
cation is subject to some distortion. By using two or 
more channels to transmit a message, communication 
failure is less likely to occur. For example, a personal 
discussion can be followed up with a memorandum or 
letter. Here both written and oral channels are used. 
The sender has gained the attention of the receiver as 
a result of face-to-face communication. The sender and 
receiver also have written records of the conversation 
for future reference and to stipulate all details of the 
conversation. Similarly, sending minutes of a meeting to 
participants is using repetition and multiple channels of 
communication to ensure understanding. 

It is customary in large school districts for school 
administrators to use multiple channels to communicate 
the results of a subordinate’s performance evaluation. 
The subordinate first receives a verbal explanation of 
the results that is accompanied or followed by a written 
statement, which the superior and subordinate sign as an 
indication that each has read and understands its content. 


Empathy 


Effective communication means that the sender can 
make predictions about how the receiver will respond 
to a message. The sender can accomplish this by 
visualizing the receiver’s frame of reference into the 
transmission of the message. In other words, a school 
administrator should figuratively walk in the shoes of 
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the subordinate and attempt to anticipate personal and 
situational factors that might influence the subordinate’s 
interpretation of the message. For superintendents to 
communicate effectively with assistant superintendents, 
for assistant superintendents to communicate effec- 
tively with principals, for principals to communicate 
effectively with faculty, and for faculty to communicate 
effectively with students, empathy is an important in- 
gredient and can reduce many of the aforementioned 
barriers to communication. 

Empathy is a technique for understanding the other 
person’s frame of reference. The greater the gap between 
the learning, the culture, and the experiences of the 
sender and the receiver, the greater the effort that must 
be made to find a common ground of understanding. 


Understanding 


Earlier we said that communication is effective to the 
extent that both the sender and the receiver have high 
agreement in their understanding of a transmitted 
message. School administrators must remember that 
effective communication involves transmitting under- 
standing as well as messages. Regardless of the commu- 
nication channel used, messages should contain simple, 
understandable language. School administrators must 
encode messages in words and symbols that are under- 
standable to the receiver. 

As noted, understanding cannot be communicated; 
only messages can. This is the idea behind the concept of 
readability popularized by several authors. °° Readability 
seeks to make writing and speech more understandable. 
Flesch and others developed readability formulas that 
can be applied to written and oral communication alike. 
Some research has found that much written communica- 
tion that is transmitted to employees is rated as beyond 
the level of satisfactory reading for typical adults. 


Feedback 


Feedback ensures effective communication and deter- 
mines the degree to which a message has been received 
and understood. This two-way communication, in 


5*Lunenburg and Irby, Writing a Successful Thesis.or Disser- 
tation; see also Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Readable Writing 
(NewYork: Macmillan, 1994). 


Jeff Butterfield, Written Communication, Oral Communica- 
tion, and Presentation Skills (Belmont, CA: South-Western/ 
Cengage Learning, 2010). 


which the sender and the receiver arrive at mutual 
understanding, contrasts with one-way communication 
of the kind that occurs in most downward communi- 
cation. In downward communication, for example, 
distortions often occur because of insufficient oppor- 
tunity for feedback from receivers. For example, when 
the superintendent distributes a memorandum on an 
important board policy to all professional personnel 
in the school district, this act alone does not guarantee 
that communication has taken place. 

One might expect feedback in the form of upward 
communication to be encouraged more in school districts 
that use participatory management, site-based manage- 
ment, and site-based decision-making practices. School 
districts need effective upward communications if their 
downward communications are to be effective. Some 
studies report numerous benefits of two-way commu- 
nication (feedback) over one-way communication. For 
example, although two-way communication is more 
time-consuming than is one-way communication, it pro- 
vides increased satisfaction and is recommended in all but 
the simplest and routine transmission of information. 

Written messages provide much less opportunity for 
feedback than does face-to-face communication. When 
possible, school administrators should use face-to-face 
communication because this approach allows the indi- 
viduals communicating with each other to receive both 
verbal and nonverbal feedback. Brief, straightforward 
questions such as the following can be helpful in eliciting 
feedback from subordinates about the reception of a mes- 
sage: How do you feel about my statement? What do you 
think? What did you hear me say? Do you see any prob- 
lems with what we have talked about? Such attempts 
to elicit feedback from a receiver of a message can avoid 
misunderstandings between a sender and a receiver. 

Some guidelines that school administrators can 
use to elicit feedback from subordinates include the 
following:® 


= Promote and cultivate feedback, but don’t try to force it. 
= Reward those who provide feedback and use 
feedback received. 


= Whenever possible, go straight to the source and 
observe the results—don’t wait for feedback. 


61Eric M. Eisenberg et al., Organizational Communication: 
Balancing Creativity and Constraint (New York: Bedford/ 
St. Martin’s Press, 2010). 
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Leisure Listener. This listener is very relaxed and 
tunes in primarily to what is pleasant. To be more 
effective, a leisure listener needs to avoid wandering 
off on tangents and to focus on the task at hand. 
This listener should also be willing to listen to 
important information, even if it is unpleasant and 
makes her uncomfortable. 


Inclusive Listener. This listener takes in everything, 
wanting to understand the main ideas of the speaker 
in order to be comfortable. To be more effective, an 
inclusive listener needs to avoid getting impatient 
with ramblers, to stop trying to take in everything, 
and to concentrate more on analyzing and evaluating 
the message. 


Stylistic Listener. This listener tunes in to the man- 
nerisms and dress of the speaker and wants to know 
the speaker’s background and credentials. This 
listener also tends to place the speaker in a favor- 
able or unfavorable category. To be more effective, 
a stylistic listener needs to avoid stereotyping and 
to pay more attention to the content that is being 
presented. 


Technical Listener. This listener is very tuned 
in to processing information and is listening 
or gathering specific data within a narrow but 
in-depth listening range. To be more effective, a 
technical listener needs to avoid tunnel listening 


= Give feedback to subordinates on the outcome of the 
feedback received. Thus, the school administrator 
elicits feedback, uses it, and feeds back its results to 
subordinates. 


Listening 


Earlier, we noted that school administrators spend over 
70 percent of their time communicating. Moreover, es- 
timates indicate that over 30 percent of an administra- 
tor’s day is devoted to listening. More important, tests of 


and to become more inclusive. This listener would 
also profit by paying more attention to nonverbal 
cues and being more open to the emotions of the 
speaker. 


Empathic Listener. This listener is looking for 
the unstated message and needs to understand 
the emotions of the speaker before becoming 
comfortable with the interpersonal communica- 
tions. To be more effective, an empathic listener 
needs to focus on the task at hand, realizing that the 
content of the message is important as well as the 
emotions. 


Nonconforming Listener. This listener analyzes, 
evaluates, and has a tendency to agree or disagree 
quickly. This listener also tends to challenge the 
speaker and listens for supporting data to use in 
agreement or disagreement. (This is different from 
the technical listener who gathers supporting data 
to apply to a specific task situation.) To be more 
effective, a nonconforming listener needs to avoid 
hasty judgments and to look for points of agreement 
early in the speaker’s message. This person also has a 
tendency to overprotect stimuli and assign a deeper 
meaning than was intended. 


Source: Adapted from Frank W. Freshour, “Listening Power: Key to 
Effective Leadership,” Illinois School Research and Development, 26 
(1989): 17-23. 


listening comprehension suggest that these individuals 
listen at only 25 percent efficiency. Listening skills 
affect the quality of colleague and superordinate- 
subordinate relationships in schools. (See Administra- 
tive Advice 7-4). 

Successful communication therefore requires effec- 
tive listening on the part of both the sender and the 
receiver. The receiver must listen to receive and understand 
the sender’s messages; and the sender must listen to 


“Tbid. 
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Parent Involvement 


Parent-teacher organizations and booster clubs provide many schools with volunteer assistance 
in classrooms, school libraries, and school offices. In some communities, their fundraising abilities 
supply instructional, athletic, and musical equipment beyond the scope of the school budget. 
These resources provide visible support for schools, but they are not intended to impact directly 
on school policy or curriculum. Recently, the literature recommends parent involvement on 
school and district committees so that parents can influence decisions about schooling. 


Question: When parents sit on district and school committees, does this communication 
channel enhance the relationship between school and community? 


Arguments PRO 


1. Parents and educators are partners in the child’s 
development. A partnership suggests separate 
but equal contributions and shared responsibility. 
Parents deserve greater access to the inner 
workings of schools. The relationship between 
school and community will only improve when 
schools provide vehicles for access. 


. Parents, especially the urban poor who were 
themselves not successful in school, are disen- 
franchised stakeholders in the educational sys- 
tem. They have a vested interest in the welfare of 
their own children but are intimidated by school 
policies and procedures. These parents need 
nonthreatening interactions with educators. Ser- 
vice on committees provides an arena for work 
on mutual goals and the development of positive 
attitudes. 


. Through involvement on district and school com- 
mittees, parents provide the client’s view of the edu- 
cational system. Traditionally, this viewpoint has 
been sought only rarely. The relationship between 
school and community is enhanced because the cli- 
ent’s perspective is valued. 


. When parents are oriented to their role in gover- 
nance, they develop the knowledge and skills they 
need to operate well in committee structures. A 
period of orientation and training increases mutual 
understanding between parents and teachers. 


. Parents have too few opportunities to interact with 
schools in a positive, professional manner. Through 
involvement such as service on committees, par- 
ents will observe that teachers are skilled problem 
solvers. 


Arguments CON 


1. The school acts in loco parentis, in place of the par- 
ent. School personnel have the responsibility for 
providing educational service and are certified to 
do so by the state. Frequently, parents are the prob- 
lem, not the solution. Their access to school mat- 
ters should be limited. 


. Most parents are concerned about their child’s edu- 
cation, but, with changes in families (mothers work- 
ing outside the home, single parents, etc.), many 
are too busy. In some settings, parents ignore or are 
hostile toward educators. They do not participate 
voluntarily in school-sponsored events such as 
open house. Those who need to volunteer won’t. 


. Most of what parents know about the school they 
learn from their own children. They overgeneralize 
on the basis of that limited data. Their motivation 
is to improve conditions for only their child. They 
have little interest in supporting procedures that 
benefit the general welfare. Because committees act 
for the general good, parents are thwarted in their 
efforts. In the long run, the school-community rela- 
tionship worsens. 


. Parents lack the educational expertise to under- 
stand the complex issues raised on committees. 
School-community relations will worsen because 
parents cannot participate on an equal footing with 
professional educators. 


. Parents have ample opportunity to observe and 
interact with teachers on matters related to their 
children’s instruction. However, parents are often 
intimidated by teachers’ knowledge. In working 
together on committees, they will see teachers as 
formal and distant. 








receive and understand the receiver’s feedback. Often 
listening is the weak link in the chain of two-way com- 
munication. Many people do not work actively at lis- 
tening well. One author emphasizes that listening is an 
active process that demands a great deal of concentra- 
tion and effort.® Recently, some organizations have 
designed training programs that explore techniques for 
improving listening skills.6* For example, the following 
guidelines can be helpful to school administrators:*” 


«Stop talking. 

= Put the talker at ease. 

= Show the talker you want to listen. 
™ Remove distractions. 

= Empathize with the talker. 

= Be patient. 

® Hold your temper. 

= Go easy on argument and criticism. 
# Ask questions. 

"Stop talking. 


Note that the first and last rule for good listening is to 
“stop talking.” Some researchers estimate that adminis- 
trators spend as much as 85 percent of time devoted to 
communicating—in talking. This does not leave much 
time for listening and feedback. School administrators 
must realize that effective communication involves 
understanding as well as being understood. 

Lee Iacocca stresses the importance of listening, Tom 
Peters and Robert Waterman suggest that service to cli- 
ents is the foundation of listening, and Paul Hersey and 
Kenneth Blanchard make numerous references to listen- 
ing in their situational leadership theory.©? And numer- 
ous reform reports—including A Nation at Risk, the 


65Bruce Benward and Timothy J. Kolosick, Ear Training: 
Revised (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2010). 


66Larry Barker, Listen Up: How to Improve Relationships, 
Reduce Stress and Be More Productive by Using the Power of 
Listening (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000). 


67Kay Dans, Human Behavior at Work (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1972). 


68Greenberg, Behavior in Organizations. 


6°Lee Iacocca, Iacocca (New York: Random House, 2009); 
Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman, In Search of 
Excellence (New York: Collins Business Essentials, 2006); 
Paul Hersey and Kenneth Blanchard, Management of Orga- 
nizational Behavior, 9th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 2010). 
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Holmes Group, the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching 
as a Profession, and the Governor’s Report—all recom- 
mend formal instruction in listening skills in schools. 


Summary 


1. Communication is an important skill because 
school administrators spend over 70 percent of 
their time communicating. 


2. The communication process is continuous and 
involves eight steps: ideating, encoding, transmit- 
ting, receiving, decoding, acting, using, and feed- 
back. Nonverbal communication involves encoding 
and decoding body language, vocal cues, use of 
time, and spatial relationships to more effectively 
understand verbal messages. 


3. Communications within school organizations flow 
in four primary directions: downward, upward, 
horizontally, and diagonally. These communica- 
tion flows are more likely to occur in open than in 
closed organizational climates. 


4, The major informal communication flow in school 
organizations is called the grapevine. The grapevine 
carries both accurate information and rumors. 


5. Whether formal or informal, the actual pattern of 
communication connecting people within school 
organizations is called a network. A school organiza- 
tion’s network is often quite different from the pattern 
of relationships established by its formal structure. 


6. Advances in technology have influenced the quan- 
tity and quality of communications in the work- 
place. Six developments that illustrate the impact 
of technology on communication are the following: 
e-mail, instant messaging, social networking, inter- 
net or Web logs (blogs), computer slide presenta- 
tions, and videoconferencing. 


7. The barriers to effective communication include dif- 
fering frames of reference, filtering, structure, infor- 
mation overload, semantics, and status differences. 
Techniques for overcoming barriers to effective 
communication include repetition, empathy, under- 
standing, feedback, and listening. 


Key Terms 


communication process 
idea 
encode 
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transmit 

receive 

decode 

act 

feedback 
readability 
nonverbal communication 
kinesics 
proxemics 
paralanguage 
chronemics 
communication flow 
grapevine 
network pattern 
network analysis 
e-mail 

instant messaging 
text messaging 
social networking 
Facebook 
Myspace 

Web logs (blogs) 
PowerPoint 
videoconferencing 
frame of reference 
filtering 

structure 
information overload 
semantics 

status differences 
repetition 
empathy 
understanding 
feedback 


listening 


Discussion Questions 


1. Select a communication you have had recently and 
analyze it using the model shown in Figure 7-1. 


2. Using network analysis, develop a communication 
network for your school. Compare your commu- 
nication network with the formal structure of the 
school. 


3. Why is it difficult to obtain accurate information 
from upward and downward communication flows? 


4. What are six barriers to effective communication 
in school organizations? And what are some tech- 
niques for overcoming these barriers? 


5. Observe the nonverbal communication behavior of 
organizational participants for fifteen minutes. Ex- 
plain the nonverbal behavior you observe. Is there 
any inconsistency between nonverbal and verbal 
behaviors? 


6. Discuss the six different advances in technology 
presented in this textbook. How is your school or- 
ganization using any or all of these communication 
devices? “~ 


Suggested Readings 


Bagin, Don, Donald R. Gallagher, and Leslie W. 
Kindred. The School and Community Relations 
(Needham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1994). 
The authors clarify the present situation of the field 
and combine both theory and practice in chart- 
ing a course toward the steady improvement of 
public education with programs for better school- 
community communication. 


Brislin, Richard, and Tomoko Yoshida. Intercultural 
Communication Training: An Introduction (Thou- 
sand Oaks, CA: Sage, 1994). The approaches this 
volume covers—such as assessing needs, establish- 
ing goals, and building positive attitudes—apply 
to any situation where good personal relations and 
effective communication need to be established with 
people from different cultural backgrounds. 


Burleson, Brant, Terrance L. Albrecht, and Irwin G. 
Sarason (eds.). Communication of Social Support: 
Messages, Interactions, Relationships, and Com- 
munity (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 1994). Chap- 
ters examine functional and dysfunctional patterns 
involved in the communication of support, and 
offer both scholarly and applied audiences an un- 
derstanding of social support as a communication 
process grounded in ongoing relationships. 


Gudykunst, William B. Bridging Differences: Effective 
Intergroup Communication, 3rd ed. (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Sage, 1999). This volume includes cul- 
ture and ethnicity; intergroup attitudes and stereo- 
typing; managing intergroup attitudes; community 
building; exchanging messages with other groups; 
and the knowledge, motivation, and skills necessary 
for intergroup communication. 

Gumbrecht, Hans U., and Ludwig K. Pfeiffer (eds.). 
Materialities of Communication (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1994). This volume 
describes the whole process of communication from 
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ideation to activity, including barriers and methods examines mutual influence and temporal processes 
of overcoming them. and interpersonal processes in four important rela- 
Knapp, Mark L., and Gerald R. Miller (eds.). Hand- tional contexts. 
book of Interpersonal Communication, 3rd ed. Warner, Carolyn. Promoting Your School: Going 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 1998). The handbook Beyond PR (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin, Press, : : 
lays out the key theoretical and methodological 1994). Smart school leaders have learned from OC ( e| Nn IZ eo T | O a oe | 
issues; focuses on component parts or growth corporate America that marketing is a potent tool 
processes, verbal and nonverbal! behavior, situ- that can help forge a partnership among educators, 
ational and cultural influences, the characteristics parents, community, and the private sector to meet C Hh nN 
each communicator brings to an encounter; and the ever-increasing demands on schools. @| Q eC 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS 


What are the major forces for change facing schools? 










2 Why do school employees resist change? 


3 What strategies can school administrators use to overcome resistance to 
change? 


4 What models can school administrators use to manage change? 


§ Are there organizational development techniques or interventions 
school administrators (or change agents) can use to plan and imple- 
ment change? What are they? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning change in 














school organizations. We begin our discussion by examining the major forces 

for change facing schools. Then we discuss the major sources of resistance 
to change. This is followed by strategies school administrators can use to over- 
come resistance to change. Next, we examine three models school administrators 
can use to manage change: Kurt Lewin’s force-field analysis, John Kotter’s eight- 
step plan, and Ben Harris’s five-phase model. Finally, we present and analyze six 
organizational development techniques or interventions designed to plan and 
implement change in school settings. The first set of techniques includes group 
approaches to change: total quality management, strategic planning, and survey 
feedback. The next set of interventions includes individual approaches to change: 


job enrichment, laboratory training, and behavioral performance management. 





Forces for Change 


Change has become the norm in most schools. Adap- 
tiveness, flexibility, and responsiveness are charac- 
teristics of the schools that will succeed. In the past, 
schools could claim success by adhering to managerial- 
type indicators, such as financial stability, clean build- 
ings, and well-behaved students. This is not the case 
today. The current accountability environment in 
which schools operate demands excellence of all stu- 
dents on state-mandated tests, as well as competent 
school administrators. We discuss five specific forces 
that are acting as stimulants for change in schools: 
accountability, changing demographics, staffing short- 
ages, technological changes and knowledge explosion, 
and processes and people. 


Accountability 


School administrators have always had to deal with 
bureaucratic accountability, that is, accountability with 
respect to superordinate-subordinate relationships. For 
example, the teacher is accountable to the principal; the 
principal is accountable to the superintendent; the su- 
perintendent is accountable to the school board. How- 
ever, accountability to constituencies external to the 
local school board increasingly drives accountability 
frameworks today. The business community pressures 
schools to graduate skilled workers for today’s econ- 
omy. Governors and state legislators play key roles in 
designing accountability plans. The national education 
plan, titled No Child Left Behind (NCLB), stipulates 
specific requirements that states must follow regarding 
student accountability. 

As accountability has become more prominent at 
the state and national levels, the focus has shifted from 
accountability for inputs or transformation processes 
to outputs. This is reflected in state standards and test- 
ing. Presently, all 50 states have statewide assessment 
systems in place, and in nearly half of the states the 
stakes attached to these outcomes have been gradually 
increased.! Furthermore, with the reauthorization of 
NCLB, each state will be required to implement a state- 
wide system of assessment in reading and mathematics 
for grades 3 through 8.* 


1W, James Popham, Everything School Leaders Need to Know 
About Assessment (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2010). 


2No Child Left Behind Act of 2001. 
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Another new form of accountability is market 
accountability. Open enrollment policies, which allow 
students to choose public schools within and outside their 
home districts, have become popular. In addition, there 
has been growing political support for nontraditional 
methods of funding public schools, such as the expansion 
of home schooling, charter schools, and school vouchers. 
Such an expansion of public school choice frameworks 
has forced some school administrators to reallocate their 
time from internal to external functions, such as market- 
ing and fundraising. 


Changing Demographics 


Currently, enrollment in public schools is growing. 
Higher enrollment is generally associated with greater 
ethnic, racial, and linguistic diversity, a school popula- 
tion that has the greatest level of needs. The United States 
Census in 2000 reported that out of the nation’s 49 mil- 
lion students, 62.9 percent were white, 17.1 percent were 
African American, 15 percent were Hispanic, 3.9 percent 
were Asian or Pacific Islander, and 1.1 percent were 
American Indian or Alaskan Native.? Ethnicity is closely 
related to poverty and the dropout rate. For example, 
36.5 percent of African American and 33.6 percent of 
Hispanic families with children lived in poverty in 2000 
compared to only 14.5 percent of white families.4 And 
African American and Hispanic students are much more 
likely to drop out of school than white students.° 

Immigration is also creating demographic changes 
in public schools. According to estimates, nearly one 
million legal and illegal immigrants come to the United 
States every year. Many of these immigrants and their 
children are poor and have limited English proficiency, 
which places greater demands on educating these stu- 
dents and has increased political debates about bilin- 
gual education and testing.® 


3U.S. Census Bureau, United States Department of Commerce, 
School Enrollment (Washington, DC: U.S. Census Bureau, 
2000). 


4National Center for Education Statistics, School-Age Children 
Living in Poverty in the United States: 2000-2001 (Washing- 
ton, DC: Author, 2003). 


5National Center for Education Statistics, Dropouts in Public 
Schools in the United States: 2000-2002 (Washington, DC: 
Author, 2003). 


$Carola Sudrez-Orozco and Marcelo Sudrez-Orozco, Learn- 
ing a New Land: Immigration Students in American Society 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2011). 
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Staffing Shortages 


After many years of having a steady stream of qualified 
teachers and principals, many school districts are facing 
severe shortages.’ Shortages of teachers and administra- 
tors are due largely to retirements, an expanding student 
population, career changes, and increasing teacher and 
administrator turnover. Expanding student enrollment in 
general and a growing population of students with special 
needs may further exacerbate these shortages, especially in 
areas such as special education and bilingual education. 

Another issue facing school administrators is increas- 
ing the racial and ethnic diversity of personnel. Although 
the student population is growing racially and ethnically 
more diverse, similar demographic shifts have not oc- 
curred in the teaching ranks. The teaching force is pre- 
dominantly white (87.2%), with the remainder coming 
from minority groups (12.8%).8 This student-teacher 
mismatch often results in considerable cultural and so- 
cial distance between middle-class white teachers and 
students of color. It have been suggested that white edu- 
cators and school administrators do not have a thorough 
enough understanding of how to deal with students from 
different cultural backgrounds. This mismatch may have 
learning consequences for students of color.? Teacher 
preparation programs rarely train teacher candidates 
in strategies for teaching culturally diverse students. 
The lack of familiarity with students’ cultures, learning 
styles, and communication patterns translates into some 
teachers holding negative expectations for students. And, 
often, inappropriate curricula, instructional materials, 
and assessments are used with these students. 


Technological Changes 
and Knowledge Explosion 


Another source of external pressure for change is the 
technological explosion all organizations are expe- 
riencing. This pressure is due in part to research and 
development efforts within organizations. For example, 


7National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tional Statistics, 2002 (Washington, DC: Author, 2003). 


8National Education Association, Status of the American Public 
School Teacher, 2000-2001 (Washington, DC: Author, 2004). 


*Fred C. Lunenburg, “Cocking Lecture: Improving Student 
Achievement: Some Structural Incompatibilities,” in G. Perreault 
and F.C. Lunenburg (eds.) The Changing World of School 
Administration (Lanham, MD: Scarecrow Press, 2002, pp. 5-27.) 


10Joseph Murphy, The Educator’s Handbook for Understand- 
ing and Closing Achievement Gaps (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Corwin Press, 2010). 


many large, urban school districts now have research 
and development departments as part of their organiza- 
tional structures. However, a great deal of technologi- 
cal development occurs outside the organization. This 
development is the result of government-sponsored re- 
search efforts and the efforts of numerous educational 
organizations including the American Association of 
School Administrators (AASA), National Association 
of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), National As- 
sociation of Elementary School Principals (NAESP), 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(CPEA), University Council for Educational Adminis- 
tration (UCEA), National Council of Professors of Edu- 
cational Administration (NCPEA), National Academy 
for School Executives (NASE), Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development (ASCD), National 
Society for the Study of Education (NSSE), and the 
American Educational Research Association (AERA). 

Concurrent with the development of new technolo- 
gies is an explosion of knowledge. More people than 
ever before are attending college, and a large percentage 
of the population is receiving graduate degrees. Higher 
education is no longer reserved for the élite few. There 
is also a growing emphasis on continuing education 
courses offered on university campuses across the coun- 
try, and nontraditional students (older students) are 
returning to junior colleges and four-year institutions. 
New technologies require the development of knowl- 
edge to implement the technology. Thus, the interaction 
of new technology and the knowledge required to gen- 
erate the technology into the organization compounds 
the rate of technological change exponentially. 


Processes and People 


Pressures in the internal environment of the organiza- 
tion can also stimulate change. The two most significant 
internal pressures come from processes and people. Pro- 
cesses that act as forces for change include communi- 
cations, decision making, leadership, and motivational 
strategies, to name only a few. Breakdowns or problems 
in any of these processes can create pressures for change. 
Communications may be inadequate; decisions may be 
of poor quality; leadership may be inappropriate for the 
situation; and employee motivation may be nonexistent. 

Some symptoms of people problems are poor perfor- 
mance levels of teachers and students, high absenteeism 
of teachers or students, high dropout rates of students, 
high teacher turnover, poor school-community rela- 
tions, poor management-union relations, and low lev- 
els of teacher morale and job satisfaction. A teachers’ 
strike, numerous employee complaints, and the filing of 





Condition 1; Participant Involvement. Recent manage- 
ment theory, including W. Edwards Deming’s popular 
Total Quality Management (TQM) model, speaks di- 
rectly to involvement of participants in decisions that 
affect their work life. Many authors make a strong case 
for using consensus when introducing changes in the 
Condition 2: Senior Administrator Support. The super- 
nt is not typically the change agent at the local 
her or his support is critical to the success of a 
change effort. Financial support, comments about the ini- 
- tlative at school board meetings, and visits to the school 
__ will have a positive influence on staff members. 
-_ Condition 3: No Escalation of Teacher Workload. Teach- 
ers typically have overburdened work schedules and 










grievances are some tangible signs of problems in the 
internal environment. These factors provide a signal to 
school administrators that change is necessary. In addi- 
tion, internal pressures for change occur in response to 
organizational changes that are designed to deal with 
forces for change exerted by the external environment. 

Today, planning for change is essential as many 
school administrators move to one of the forms of 
site-based decision making (SBDM) or seek improve- 
ments in curriculum and instruction. Drawing from the 
related research, we can identify the primary conditions 
that greatly enhance the success of any change effort. 
(See Administrative Advice 8-1.) 


Resistance to Change 


A well-documented finding from studies of 
organizations of all kinds is that their members resist 
change.!! Even when organization members are shown 


1Bert Spector, Implementing Organizational Change: Theory 
into Practice, International Edition (Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 2011); Michael Fullan, The Challenge of Change 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2009); Andy Hargreaves 
and Michael Fullan, Second International Handbook of Edu- 
cational Change (New York: Springer, 2011). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE [eb 


have little time for extra duties. Ideally, a change 
should not add to an already overburdened work 
assignment. Changes that require greater time com- 
mitment should include a plan to lighten other 
responsibilities. 

Condition 4: Change Agent’s Active Involvement. The 
change agent may be anyone in the school or school 
district. The person with direct line responsibility for 
the change must take an active and supportive role in 
overseeing the change at the local level. This will as- 
sure the day-to-day progress of change and provide an 
informational resource for those involved. 


Source: Adapted from Richard L. Bucko, “Making Change Work,” School 
Administrator, 6 (1994): 32. 


data that suggests that change is necessary, they resist 
it. Most employees see change as threatening.’ 

One example of such resistance to change that re- 
ceived world-wide media coverage a few years ago was 
the firing of Lawrence Summers, former president of 
Harvard University. Lawrence Summers accepted the 
presidency of Harvard in 2001. He immediately began 
to make massive changes in the somewhat complacent 
institution. These changes included revamping the un- 
dergraduate curriculum, proposing that the university 
become more directly involved in the problems of edu- 
cation and public health, and revamping the existing or- 
ganizational structure in order to place more power in 
the president’s office.!3 In 2006, Summers commented 
publicly that women were less capable of excelling jn 
math and science than men. The faculty revolted. Withi 
a few weeks, Summers was forced to resign. Accord- 
ing to reports, Summers demise was not about gender 


12Alan M Blankstein, Paul D. Houston, and Robert W. mess, 
Data-Enhanced Leadership (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin 
Press, 2010). 


13James Taub, “Harvard Radical,” The New York Times Mag- 
azine, August 24, 2003, pp. 28-45. 
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differences and the ability of women to succeed in math 
and science. The bigger concern of the Harvard faculty 
was Summer’s management style and his aggressive 
approach to change. In 2007, Summers was replaced 
by Drew Gilpin Faust, Harvard University’s first female 
president. She promised to be less aggressive in making 
changes.!* 

Summer’s case illustrates that many change agents 
fail because organization members resist change. We 
discuss seven causes of resistance to change: interfer- 
ence with need fulfillment, fear of the unknown, threats 
to power and influence, knowledge and skill obsoles- 
cence, organizational structure, limited resources, and 
collective bargaining agreements. 


Interference with Need Fulfillment 


Changes that interfere with a person’s economic, 
social, esteem, or other needs are likely to meet with 
resistance. People usually resist changes that could 
lower their income or job status, such as termination 
or a demotion. Besides the fulfillment of economic and 
esteem needs, people work for social reasons. The social 
relationships that develop in the organization are often 
more important to its members than is commonly real- 
ized. For example, even such seemingly minor changes 
as relocating employees within the same building or 
school district may affect social-status relationships 
and result in resistance. 


Fear of the Unknown 


People like stability. They may have invested a great 
deal of time and effort in the current system. They 
have established a normal routine in performing their 
jobs. They have learned their range of duties and what 
their supervisor’s expectations are for performing these 
duties. They have some idea of the routine problems 
that may surface in the performance of their jobs. In 
other words, they have learned how to perform their 
jobs successfully, how to get good performance ratings 
from their supervisors, how to interact with their work 
group, and so on. Put another way, the present system 
offers a high degree of certainty. 


14Alan Finder, Patrick D. Healy, and Kate Zernike, “President 
of Harvard Resigns, Ending Stormy 5-Year Tenure,” The New 
York Times, February 22, 2006, pp. Al, A19. 


Changes in established work routines or job duties 
create potential unknowns. For example, organization 
members may fear that they will not be able to per- 
form up to their previous standards. They may have 
to learn a new job. They may have to learn to adjust 
to a new supervisor’s expectations. They may have to 
adjust to a new work group. They may have to make 
new friends. When a change occurs, the normal routine 
is disrupted, and the organization member must begin 
to find new and different ways to function within the 
environment. 


Threats to Power and Influence 


Resistance can also occur because the proposed 
changes may reduce one’s power and influence in the 
organization. One source of power in organizations is 
the control of something that other people need, such 
as information or resources. Individuals or groups who 
have established a power position in an organization 
will resist changes that are felt to reduce their power 
and influence. For example, a superintendent of schools 
whose school district is threatened with consolidation 
with another school district will resist the merger in 
order to maintain his current position. Similarly, the 
trend toward management information systems (MIS) 
in today’s school districts, which makes more informa- 
tion available to more school district members, is likely 
to be resisted by top-level administrators. These admin- 
istrators would lose this source of influence and power 
if MIS were implemented. 


Knowledge and Skill Obsolescence 


Somewhat related to threats to power and influence 
is knowledge and skill obsolescence. While the former 
usually applies to administration, the latter can apply 
to any member of the organization’s hierarchy. Orga- 
nization members will resist changes that make their 
knowledge and skills obsolete. For example, consider 
the school bookkeeper who has mastered a complex 
accounting system over a long period of time. The 
superintendent of schools announces the implementa- 
tion of a new computerized accounting system that is 
reputed to be easier and more efficient. The bookkeeper 
is threatened by a change to a new computerized system - 
and will likely resist the change because her identity 
is based on the mastery of the old and more complex 
accounting system. 
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Organizational Structure 


In Chapter 2, we characterized the school district as. a bu- 
reaucratic organizational structure. Like all modern orga- 
nizations, schools have many of the characteristics of an 
ideal bureaucracy—a hierarchy of authority, a division of 
labor and specialization, rules and regulations, imperson- 
ality in interpersonal relationships, and a career orienta- 
tion. In fact, the very meaning of organization implies 
that some degree of structure must be given to groups so 
that they can fulfill the organization’s goals. However, this 
legitimate need for structure can be dysfunctional to the 
organization and serve as a major resistance to change. 
For example, schools typically have narrowly defined 
roles; clearly spelled out lines of authority, responsibil- 
ity, and accountability; and limited flows of information 
from the top to the bottom of the hierarchy. 

Recall from Chapter 7 that an emphasis on the hier- 
archy of authority causes employees to feed back only 
positive information to superiors concerning their jobs. 
The avoidance of negative feedback by subordinates 
hampers school administrators from identifying subordi- 
nates’ concerns and needed changes in the organization. 
Also recall that the taller the organizational structure is, 
the more numerous the levels through which a message 
must travel. This increases the probability that any new 
idea will be filtered as it travels upward through the 
hierarchy because it violates the status quo in the school 
or school district. 


Limited Resources 


Some school districts prefer to maintain the status quo, 
whereas others would change if they had the available 
resources. Generally, change requires resources: capi- 
tal and people with the appropriate skills and time. A 
school district may have identified a number of innova- 
tions that could improve the effectiveness of the district 
operation. However, the district may have to abandon 
the desired changes because of inadequate resources. We 
are certain that you can identify a number of local school 
district innovations, as well as those initiated by the fed- 
eral and state governments, that have been deferred or 
completely abandoned due to resource limitations. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements 


The most pervasive changes in educational policy 
matters have been brought about by the practice of 
negotiating formally with the teachers’ union and 


other employee unions in a school district. Agreements 
between management and union usually impose obliga- 
tions on participants that can restrain their behaviors. 
Collective bargaining agreements are a good example. 
That is, ways of doing things that were once considered 
management prerogatives may become subject to nego- 
tiation and be fixed in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Some examples include salaries, cost-of-living 
adjustments (COLA), class size, teacher transfer, school 
calendar, class hours, evaluations, and promotions. Such 
agreements restrain the behavior of school administra- 
tors from implementing desired changes in the system. 


Overcoming Resistance to Change 


Six strategies have been suggested for overcoming 
resistance to change: participation, communication, 
support, rewards, planning, and coercion.'* We will dis- 
cuss each one briefly. 


Participation 


One of the best methods for overcoming resistance to 
change is to invite those who will be affected by the 
change to participate in planning, design, and imple- 
mentation. There are at least three explanations for the 
effect of participation in reducing resistance to change: 
(1) As those affected by the change plan, design, and 
implement it, new ideas and information can be gener- 
ated. The increased information is likely to result in a 
more effective change; (2) participation builds owner- 
ship for the change, thus leading to a commitment to 
see the change successfully implemented; and (3) by 
providing information about the nature and conse- 
quences of the change, anxiety about the unknown is 
reduced, and rumors are stifled.'¢ 


Communication 


Another method for overcoming resistance to change 
involves communicating and explaining to organiza- 
tion members the nature of and need for the change. 


1SFullan, The Challenge of Change; Hargreaves and Fullan, 
Second International Handbook of Educational Change; Spec- 
tor, Implementing Organizational Change. 

16Chris Argyris, Reasons and Rationalizations: The Limits to 


Organizational Knowledge (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2007). 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 











CARLOS A. GARCIA Superintendent, Clark County 


School District, Nevada. _ 


- Words of Advice: The current trend noe allows norm- 


referenced tests to guide educational standards is very 


misleading. To improve education in the United States, 
school districts should be able to use and emphasize 
diagnostic testing to improve student achievement. 
Norm-referenced testing does little to improve student _ 

achievement because it does not allow us to pinpoint _ 
exactly where educational weaknesses exist. Because _ 


In explaining the need, administrators are advised to 
explain the effects the change will have on organization 
members. This too will lessen employees’ fear of the 
unknown. Organization members who are informed 
about the logic behind administrative decisions are 
more likely to support new ideas.!” 


Support 


Effective implementation of a change requires support 
from top-level administrators such as the superinten- 
dent of schools and his cabinet. Support from the su- 
perintendent usually means that administrators lower 
in the organization’s hierarchy, such as building princi- 
pals, will be committed to the change. It is particularly 
important for building principals to manifest supportive 
and considerate leadership behaviors when change is be- 
ing implemented. This type of leader behavior includes 
listening to subordinates’ ideas, being approachable, 
and using employee ideas that have merit. Supportive 
leaders go out of their way to make the work environ- 
ment more pleasant and enjoyable. For example, dif- 
ficult changes may require training to acquire new skills 
necessary to implement the change. Administrators 
need to provide such training.!® In short, when proce- 
dures are established to implement changes smoothly, 
less resistance is likely to be encountered. 


'7Jim Grieves, Organizational Change: Themes and Issues 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2011). 


'8Richard Schmuck, Action Research for Higher Educators: 
Collaborative Principles and Practices for Positive Change 
(Maryland Heights, MO: Elsevier, 2011). 


“tors to a the lead in eng and not wait for : A 
__ others to fix the problems within Legis a 


Rewards 


When change is imminent, most people say, “What’s in 
it for me?” Subordinates are less likely to resist changes 
that will benefit them directly.!? For example, during 
collective bargaining between the board of education 
and the teachers’ union, certain concessions can be given 
to teachers in exchange for support of a new program 
desired by management. Such concessions may include 
salary increases, bonuses, or more union representation 
in decision making. Administrators can also use stan- 
dard rewards such as recognition, increased responsibil- 
ity, praise, and status symbols. Thus, building in rewards 
may help reduce subordinates’ resistance to change. 


Planning 


Prospective changes should be well planned in ad- 
vance. Change inevitably leads to subordinate anxi- 
ety about new expectations and fear of the unknown. 
The proposed change may require new performance 
levels. Therefore, performance levels need to be given 
careful consideration by administrators when plan- 
ning a change. Performance levels that are set too low 
can negatively affect performance. Conversely, perfor- 
mance levels that are set too high can result in frustra- 
tion and low performance.”° Moreover, introducing 
change incrementally can lessen the impact of change 


19Jay Conger, The Leader’s Change Handbook: An Essential ~ 


Guide to Setting Direction and Taking Action (New York: 
Wiley, 2010). 


20Spector, Implementing Organizational Change. 








Adhere to the following principles when initiating 
change. 


Make key teachers, parents, board members, and com- 
munity leaders feel that the project is their own. 


Get support for the change effort from the top. 


Engage in site-based management. Encourage consen- 
sual decision making. 

Be willing to delegate leadership of the change effort. 
As a change facilitator, you may not always be the most 
effective leader in all change efforts. 


on subordinates and allow them time to adjust to new 
expectations and conditions.”! 


Coercion 


When other methods have failed, coercion can be 
used as a last resort. Some changes require immediate 
implementation. And top-level administrators may have 
considerable power. Such instances lend themselves 
more readily to administrators using coercion to gain 
compliance to changes. Subordinates can be threatened 
with job loss, decreased promotional opportunities, no 
salary increases (this technique is used infrequently in 
public schools), or a job transfer to achieve compliance 
with a change. There are, however, negative effects of 
using coercion, including frustration, fear, revenge, and 
alienation. This in turn may lead to poor performance, 
dissatisfaction, and turnover.”? 


21Robert E. Hoskisson and Craig S. Galbraith, “The Effect of 
Quantum versus Incremental M-Form Reorganization on Per- 
formance: A Time-Series Exploration of Intervention Dynam- 
ics,” Journal of Management, 11 (1985): 55-70. 


22William A. Pasmore, Research in Organizational Change and 
Development (Bingley, UK: Emerald Group Publishing, 2011). 
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Adhere to the following principles when implementing 
change. 

Let participants in the change effort see that it reduces 
rather than increases workloads. 

Reassure participants that the change is in accordance 
with longstanding values. 

Present the change effort as attractive and interesting 
to those who will be most involved. 

Be flexible. Be open to different ways of handling the 
issue to be addressed by the change effort. 

Clarify any misconceptions about the change as soon as 
they occur. Help participants understand that change 
is a process, not an event. 


Build trust and rapport among participants. 


Source: Adapted from John Chamley, Ellen Caprio, and Russell Young, 
“The Principal as a Catalyst and Facilitator of Planned Change,” NASSP 
Bulletin, 78 (1994): 1-7. Used by permission. 


Two questions should be asked in preparing to 
manage staff resistance to change: Who is initiating the 
change? How will the change be implemented? These 
questions will help change agents identify the source, 
type, and method of change. (See Administrative 
Advice 8-2.) 


Managing Change 


Now we will examine several approaches to managing 
change: Lewin’s three-step model, Kotter’s eight-step 
plan, Harris’s five-phase model, followed by organiza- 
tional development. 


Lewin’'s Three-Step Model 


To better understand resistance to change, Kurt Lewin 
developed the concept of force-field analysis.?> He looks 
upon a level of behavior within an organization not 


23Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Sciences (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1951). 
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Forces for Change and Resistance to Change 


as a static custom but as a dynamic balance of forces 
working in opposite directions within the organization. 
He believes that we should think about any change 
situation in terms of driving forces or factors acting 
to change the current condition (forces for change) 
and resisting forces or factors acting to inhibit change 
(resistance to change). These forces may originate in the 
internal or external environment of the organization or 
in the behavior of the change agent. 

School administrators must play an active role in 
initiating change and in attempting to reduce resis- 
tance to change. School administrators can think of 
the current condition in an organization as an equi- 
librium that is the result of driving forces and resist- 
ing forces working against each other. Change agents 
must assess the change potential and resistance and at- 
tempt to change the balance of forces so that there will 
be movement toward a desired condition. There are 
three ways of doing this: increasing the driving forces, 
reducing the resisting forces, or considering new driv- 
ing forces. 

Lewin points out that increasing one set of 
forces without decreasing the other set of forces 
will increase tension and conflict in the organiza- 
tion. Reducing the other set of forces may reduce the 
amount of tension. While increasing driving forces 
is sometimes effective, it is usually better to reduce 
the resisting forces because increasing driving forces 
often tend to be offset by increased resistance. Put 
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another way, when we push people, they are likely 
to push back. Figure 8-1 illustrates the two sets of 
forces—forces for change and resistance to change. 
This is the type of situation that school administra- 
tors face and must work with on a daily basis when 
attempting to effect change. 

As Figure 8-1 shows, change results when an 
imbalance occurs between the ratio of driving forces 
and resisting forces, Such an imbalance alters the exist- 
ing condition—one hopes in the direction planned by 
the school administrator—into a new and desired con- 
dition. Once the new, desired condition is reached, the 
opposing forces are again brought into equilibrium. An 
imbalance may occur through a change in the velocity 
of any force, a change in the direction of a force, or the 
introduction of a new force. 

Moreover, change involves a sequence of organiza- 
tional processes that occurs over time. Lewin suggests 
this process typically requires the following steps: un- 
freezing, moving, and refreezing.4 


Unfreezing. This step usually means reducing the 
forces acting to keep the organization in its current 
condition. Unfreezing might be accomplished by intro- 
ducing new information that points out inadequacies 


4Tbid. 
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Step Description 


1. Establish a sense of urgency 
2. Create the guiding coalition 
: change. 


Unfreeze the organization by creating a compelling reason for why change is needed. 
Create a cross-functional, cross-level group of people with enough power to lead the 


3. Develop a vision and strategy Create a vision and strategic plan to guide the change process. 
4. Communicate the change vision Create and implement a communication strategy that consistently communicates the 
: new vision and strategic plan. 


5. Empower broad-based action Eliminate barriers to change, and use target elements of change to transform the 
a ; organization. Encourage risk faking and creative problem solving. : 


6. Generate short-term wins 
8 ao contribute to the wins. 





Plan for and create short-term “wins” or improvements. Recognize and reward people who 


The guiding coalition uses credibility from short-term wins to create more change. Additional 
people are brought into the change process as change cascades throughout the 
organization. Attempts are made to reinvigorate the change process. 

Reinforce the changes by highlighting connections between new behaviors and 
processes and organizational success. Develop methods to ensure leadership 
development and succession. 


Source: Adapted from John P Kotter, Leading Change (Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 1996). 


in the current state or by decreasing the strength of 
current values, attitudes, and behaviors. Crises often 
stimulate unfreezing. Examples of crises are significant 
increases in the student dropout rate, dramatic enroll- 
ment declines, shifts in population within a school 
district, a sudden increase in teacher or middle man- 
agement turnover, a costly lawsuit, and an unexpected 
teacher strike. Unfreezing may occur without crises as 
well. Climate surveys, financial data, and enrollment 
projections can be used to determine problem areas in 
a school district and initiate change to alleviate prob- 
lems before crises erupt. 


Moving. Once the organization is unfrozen, it can 
be changed. This step usually involves the develop- 
ment of new values, attitudes, and behaviors through 
internalization, identification, or change in struc- 
ture. Some changes may be minor and involve a few 
members—such as changes in recruitment and 
selection procedures—and others may be major, 
involving many participants. Examples of the latter 
include a new evaluation system, restructuring of jobs 
and duties performed by employees, or restructuring 
the school district, which necessitates relocating fac- 
ulty to different school sites within the system. 


Refreezing. The final step in the change process 
involves stabilizing the change at a new quasistation- 
ary equilibrium. Changes in organizational culture, 
changes in group norms, changes in organizational 


policy, or modifications in organizational structure 
often accomplish this. 


Figure 8-1 illustrates force-field analysis that shows 
both the pressures for change and resistance to change 
within a school setting. 


Kotter’s Eight-Step Plan 


Building on Lewin’s three-step model, John Kotter of 
Harvard University developed a more detailed approach 
for managing change.*> Kotter began by listing com- 
mon errors that administrators make when attempting 
to initiate change. These included the inability to create 
a sense of urgency about the need for change; failure 
to create a coalition for managing the change process; 
the absence of a vision for change; failure to effectively 
communicate that vision; failure to remove obstacles 
that could impede the achievement of the vision; failure 
to provide short-term achievable goals; the tendency 
to declare victory too soon; and failure to anchor the 
changes into the organization’s culture. Based on these 
errors, Kotter proposed an eight-step process for man- 
aging change (see Table 8-1). 


25John P. Kotter, Leading Change (Boston: Harvard Business 
School Press, 1996). 
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Harris's Five-Phase Change Model 


Note how Kotter’s steps build on Lewin’s model. 
Kotter’s first four steps represent Lewin’s “unfreezing” 
stage. Steps 5 through 7 represent Lewin’s “movement” 
stage. The final step corresponds to Lewin’s “refreez- 
ing” stage. Thus, Kotter’s contribution provides school 
administrators and change agents with a more detailed 
guide for managing change successfully. 


Harris's Five-Phase Model 


Ben Harris, formerly of The University of Texas, cre- 
ated a five-stage model for managing change.?6 (See 
Figure 8-2.) He stated that these phases come in a 
sequential order, but they often overlap one another. 
Each phase will be discussed briefly. 

Phase I: Planning and Initiation. The purpose of 
the change is considered, goals are clarified, activities 


6Ben M. Harris, Supervisory Behavior in Education, 2nd ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall). 


are selected, and resources needed are considered. 
Interest mounts as individuals involved sense the rela- 
tionships between the change and its goals and their 
needs. 

Phase II: Momentum. Goal-directed activities get 
underway. Resources begin to be used. Interest contin- 
ues to be high and mounts. Feelings of involvement and 
personal worth grow. The activities are recognized as 
potentially satisfying. Leading and organizing processes 
are most heavily employed in this phase. 

Phase III: Problems. Activities lead to unexpected 
problems. The plans become increasingly complex. 
Initial activities lead to a proliferation of still more 
activities. Certain resources are not readily available. 
Differences in goal perception among group members 
become apparent. The demands of other responsibili- 
ties produce conflicts. The goal seems more remote and 
more difficult to attain than before. Some participants 
fail to live up to expectations. Interest levels out and 
begins a steep decline. A leadership investment is cru- 
cial during this phase. 





Phase IV: Turning Point. The problem trends de- 
scribed in the previous phase either continue to grow 
or are overcome and minimized. The momentum the 
change has gained, the effectiveness of initial planning, 
and the individuals in the operation are all quite impor- 
tant during this phase. Above all, the amount and qual- 
ity of leadership continues to be crucial. 

Phase V: Termination. There can be such expected 
problems as: the task is too complex; there is a lack 
of resources; there is pressure of other responsibilities; 
and interest is waning, and consensus to proceed has 
still not been reached. This will result in termination of 
efforts because goal-directed activities will rapidly dete- 
riorate and come to a halt. If, on the other hand, prob- 
lems are dealt with promptly; the task is analyzed and 
simplified; new resources are made available; and goals 
are clarified, then interest gradually mounts again and 
goal directed activities proceed at an increasing pace. 
Interest is now based on a sense of anticipated accom- 
plishment and personal worth. 

This sequence of events points out the importance 
of leadership at various phases of the change pro- 
cess. Undoubtedly, this sequence of events will have 
variations and exceptions depending on the change, 
activities, and the participants involved. 


Organizational Development 


Organizational development (OD) is a set of social 
science techniques or interventions designed to 
plan and implement change in work settings for 
the purposes of enhancing the personal develop- 
ment of individuals (individual approaches) and im- 
proving the effectiveness of the organization (group 
approaches).?” What are some of the OD techniques 
or interventions for implementing change? We pres- 
ent six interventions that change agents might use. 
The first set of OD techniques we discuss are group 
approaches to change. The aim of group approaches 
to change is to improve the performance of groups or 
the organization. We will discuss the following group 
approaches to change: TQM, strategic planning, and 
survey feedback. 


27William Rothwell, Practicing Organization Development: A 
Guide for Leading Change (New York: Wiley, 2010); see also 


Thomas G. Cummings, Handbook of Organizational Devel- 


opment (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2008). 
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Total Quality Management 


Total Quality Management (TQM) is based on the 
assumption that people want to do their best and that 
it is management’s job to enable them to do so by con- 
stantly improving the system in which they work.?? TQM 
is not new. It resembles Douglas McGregor’s Theory Y”? 
and William Ouchi’s Theory Z.3° What is new is that 
large corporations are taking Theory Y and Theory Z se- 
riously by assigning more authority and responsibility to 
frontline workers. However, like Theory Y and Theory 
Z, TQM is more than delegation. It requires teamwork, 
training, and extensive collection and analysis of data. 

When educators look at TQM principles they assume 
that the model applies only to profit-making organiza- 
tions. Actually, TQM applies as well to corporations, 
service organizations, universities, and elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Indeed, the concepts formulated by TQM founder 
W. Edwards Deming have proved so powerful that edu- 
cators want to apply TQM to schools. Deming’s phi- 
losophy provides a framework that can integrate many 
positive developments in education, such as team teach- 
ing, site-based management, cooperative learning, and 
outcomes-based education. 

The problem is that words like learning and curricu- 
lum are not found in Deming’s fourteen points. Some of 
Deming’s terminology needs to be translated to’schools 
as well. For example, superintendents and principals 
can be considered management. Teachers are employers 
or managers of students. Students are employees, and 
the knowledge they acquire is the product. Parents and 
society are the customers. With these translations made, 
we can see many applications to schools. 

The framework for transforming schools using 
Deming’s principles follows. 


Create Constancy of Purpose for Improvement of Product 
and Service. For schools, the purpose of the system must 
be clear and shared by all stakeholder groups. Customer 
needs must be the focus in establishing educational aims. 
The aims of the system must be to improve the quality of 
education for all students. 


28W. Edwards Deming, Out of the Crisis (Cambridge, MA: 
MIT Press, 2000). 

2*Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). : 

30William G. Ouchi, Theory Z: How American Business Can 
Meet the Japanese Challenge (New York: Avon Books, 1993). 
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Adopt the New Philosophy. Implementation of Deming’s 
second principle requires a rethinking of the school’s 
mission and priorities, with every one in agreement on 
them. Existing methods, materials, and environments 
may be replaced by new teaching and learning strategies 
where success for every student is the goal. Individual 
differences among students are addressed. Ultimately, 
what may be required is a total transformation of the 
American system of education as we know it. 


Cease Dependence on Inspection to Achieve Quality. 
The field of education has recently entered an era that 
many American corporations have abandoned: inspec- 
tion at the end of the line.31 In industry this was called 
“product inspection.” According to Deming, it always 
costs more to fix a problem than to prevent one. Reli- 
ance on remediation can be avoided if proper inter- 
vention occurs during initial instruction. Furthermore, 
preventive approaches such as Head Start, Follow 
Through, and preschool programs can help students 
to avoid learning problems later. 


End the Practice of Awarding Business on the Basis of 
Price Alone. The lowest bid is rarely the most cost ef- 
ficient. Schools need to move toward a single supplier 
for any one time and develop long-term relationships of 
loyalty and trust with that supplier. 


Improve Constantly and Forever Every Activity in 
the Company, to Improve Quality and Productivity. 
The focus of improvement efforts in education, 
under Deming’s approach, are on teaching and 
learning processes. Based on the latest research 
findings, the best strategies must be attempted, 
evaluated, and refined as needed. And, consistent 
with learning style theories?? and Howard Gardner’s 
multiple intelligences,?? educators must redesign the 
system to provide for a broad range of people— 
handicapped, learning-disabled, at-risk, special 


31John J. Bonstingl, Schools of Quality, 3rd. ed. (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2001). 


3?Rita Dunn and Kenneth Dunn, Teaching Students Through 
Their Individual Learning Styles, 2 vols.: Practical Approaches 
for Grades 3-12 (Needham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
1992); Rita Dunn, Kenneth Dunn, and Janet Perrin, Teaching 
Young Children Through Their Individual Learning Styles: 
Practical Approaches for Grades K-2 (Needham Heights, MA: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1994). 


33Howard Gardner, Frames of Mind, rev. ed. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1994). 


needs students—and find ways to make them all 
successful in school. 


Institute Training on the Job. Training of educators 
is needed in three areas. First, there must be training 
in the new teaching and learning processes that are 
developed. Second, training must be provided in the 
use of new assessment strategies. Third, there must 
be training in the principles of the new management 
system. 


Institute Leadership. Deming’s seventh principle re- 
sembles Peter Senge’s systems thinking.34 According 
to both Senge and Deming, improvement of a stable 
system comes from altering the system itself, and 
this is primarily the job of management and not 
those who work within the system. Deming asserts 
that the primary task of leaderships is to narrow the 
amount of variation within the system, bringing ev- 
eryone toward the goal of perfection. In schools, this 
means closing the achievement gap among student 
subgroups. 


Drive Out Fear. A basic assumption of TQM is that 
people want to do their best. The focus of improve- 
ment efforts then must be on the processes and on the 
outcomes, not on trying to blame individuals for fail- 
ures. If quality is absent, the fault is in the system, says 
Deming. It is management’s job to enable people to do 
their best by constantly improving the system in which 
they work. 


Break Down Barriers Among Staff Areas. Deming’s 
ninth principle is somewhat related to the first principle: 
Create constancy of purpose for improvement of 
product and service. In the classroom this principle 
applies to interdisciplinary instruction, team teaching, 
writing across the curriculum, and transfer of learn- 
ing. Collaboration needs to exist among members 
of the learning organization so that total quality can 
be maximized. 


Eliminate Slogans, Exhortations, and Targets That 
Demand Zero Defects and New Levels of Productivity. 
Implicit in most slogans, exhortations, and targets is 
the supposition that staff could do better if they tried 
harder. This offends rather than inspires the team. It cre- 
ates adversarial relationships because the many causes 
of low-quality and low productivity in schools are due 


34Peter M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline, rev. ed. (New York: 


Doubleday, 2006). 


to the system and not the staff. The system itself may 
need to be changed.?° 


Eliminate Numerical Quotas for the Staff and Goals 
for Management. There are many practices in education 
that constrain our ability to tap intrinsic motivation and 
falsely assume the benefits of extrinsic rewards. They 
include rigorous and systematic teacher evaluation sys- 
tems, merit pay, management by objectives, grades, and 
quantitative goals and quotas. These Deming refers to 
as forces of destruction. Such approaches are counter- 
productive for several reasons: setting goals leads to 
marginal performance; merit pay destroys teamwork; 
and appraisal of individual performance nourishes fear 
and increases variability in desired performance. 


Remove Barriers That Rob People of Pride of Work- 
manship. Most people want to do a good job. Ef- 
fective communication and the elimination of 
“demotivators”—such as lack of involvement, poor in- 
formation, the annual or merit rating, and supervisors 
who don’t care—are critical. 


Institute a Vigorous Program of Education and Re- 
training for Everyone. The principal and staff must be 
retrained in new methods of school management, in- 
cluding group dynamics, consensus building, and col- 
laborative styles of decision making. All stakeholders 
on the school’s team must realize that improvements in 
student productivity will create higher levels of respon- 
sibility, not less responsibility. 


Put Everyone in the Organization to Work to Accomplish 
the Transformation. The school board and superintendent 
must have a clear plan of action to carry out the quality 
mission. The quality mission must be internalized by all 
members of the school organization. The transformation 
is everybody’s job.%6 


As educational leaders begin to adopt TQM as 
their operational philosophy, they are discovering that 
Total Quality Management cannot be successful if it is 
viewed as a school district’s project for this school year. 
The real rewards begin to emerge when TQM ideas 
and practices become embedded in the culture of the 
organization. Its greatest benefits come about as a nat- 
ural part of the evolutionary process of implementing 


35The authors are not in total agreement with this item. 
Educators tend to use numerous slogans as a general practice. 


36-Deming, Out of the Crisis, pp. 23-24. 
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a program of continuous improvement in a consistent 
manner. (See Administrative Advice 8-3) 


Strategic Planning 


The process of strategic planning typically follows 
seven steps.>” Although these steps are not always 
followed in the exact order specified, they do resem- 
ble the way most school districts go about planning 
strategically.*® As we describe these steps, you may 
find it useful to follow along with the steps shown in 
Figure 8-3. 


A. Develop a Mission A strategic plan must begin 
with a stated goal. Typically, goals involve a school dis- 
trict’s outcomes (e.g., to improve student achievement 
on standardized tests) and/or to improve its organiza- 
tional culture (e.g., to make the work environment more 
pleasant). It is important to note that a school district’s 
overall goals must be translated into corresponding 
goals to be achieved by various organizational units. In 
large school districts, this would include Divisions of 
Instruction, Finance, Research and Development, Pub- 
lic Relations, etc. and individual school buildings and 
departments within them. 


B. Conduct a Critical Analysis of Internal Environ- 
ment By “internal environment,” we are referring to 
the nature of the organization itself as identified by the 
characteristics described in previous chapters of this 
book. For example, does the organizational structure 
stimulate or inhibit goal achievement (Chapter 2)? Does 
the culture of the school district (or individual school) 
encourage personnel to be innovative and to make 
positive changes, or does it encourage organization 
members to maintain the status quo (Chapter 3)? Are 
organization members motivated sufficiently to strive 
for the realization of school district goals (Chapter 4)? 
Is there adequate, effective leadership to move the school 


37Simon Wootton, Strategic Thinking: A Step-by-Step 
Approach to Strategy and Leadership (London: Kogan Page, 
2011); see also Leonard Goodstein, Strategic Planning: 
A Leadership Imperative (Alexandria, VA: American Society 
for Training and Development, 2011). 


38Robert Ewy, Stakeholder-Driven Strategic Planning in 
Education: A Practical Guide for Developing and Deploying 
Successful Long Range Plans (Milwaukee, WI: ASQ Press, 
2010). 
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The Four Pillars of Total Quality 
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Total Quality Management, viewed through — fourteen pola: can best be u ry ar ae 


integral set of fundamental tenets. 


The organization must focus, first and foremost, on its 
suppliers and customers. In schools, the student is the 
teacher’s customer, the recipient of educational ser- 
vices. The teacher and the school are suppliers of effec- 
tive learning to the student, who is the school’s primary 
customer. The school’s stakeholders and secondary 
customers—including parents, businesses, community, 
taxpayers—have a legitimate right to expect progress 
in students’ competencies. Administrators work collab- 
oratively with their customers: teachers. 

Everyone in the organization must be dedicated to con- 
tinual improvement, personally and collectively. The Jap- 
anese call this ethos kaizen, a societywide covenant of 
mutual help in the process of continual improvement. If 
schools are to be true learning organizations, they must 
be afforded the resources, especially time and money, 
needed for training, quality circles, research, and com- 
munication with the school’s stakeholders. 

The organization must be viewed as a system, and the 
work people do within the system must be seen as on- 
going processes. A system consists of the seemingly 


district forward (Chapter 5)? Do decision making prac- 
tices encourage goal accomplishment (Chapter 6)? Do 
people communicate with each other clearly enough to 
accomplish their goals (Chapter 7)? Are organization 
members willing to change in order to improve school 
district performance (Chapter 8)? 


B. Conduct a Critical Analysis of External Environ- 
ment As we discussed in Chapter 1 of this book, 
school districts (and schools) do not operate in a 
vacuum. Rather, they function within external envi- 
ronments (see Figure 1-1 Open Systems Model). For 
example, local, state, and federal laws impact the in- 
ternal operation of school districts (and schools). For 
instance, consider the impact of the NCLB legislation 
on the internal operation of public schools throughout 
the United States. 





tavnanatle | patterns of expectations, activities, percep- 
tions, resource allocations, power structures, values, 
and the traditional school culture in general. Every 
system is made up of processes, and improvements 
made in the quality of those processes in large part 
determine the quality of the resulting products. In the 
new paradigm of education, continual improvement of 
learning processes will replace the outdated “teach and 
test” mode of instruction. 


The success of Total Quality Management is the re- 
sponsibility of top management. Educational lead- 
ers must provide concerted, visible, and constant 
dedication to making TQM principles and practices 
part of the culture of the organization. School lead- 
ers must focus on establishing the context in which _ 
students can best achieve their potential through 
the continual improvement of teachers’ and Me tence. 
work together. 









Source: Adapted from John J. Bonstingl, “The Quality Revolutions i 
Education,” Educational Leadership, 50 (1992): 5-7. 


C. Prepare Planning Assumptions To clearly 
understand the nature of your strategic plan, it is im- 
portant to highlight the assumptions underlying the 
plan: (a) Is the planning process based on deliberate 
analyses or based on intuition and informal knowl- 
edge? (b) Is the strategic plan based on the assumption 
that radical change is not only possible, but desirable; 
or instead, will the plan involve only minor incremental 
adjustments to the current ways of operating? (c) The 
strategic plan will be made primarily in the interest of 
which stakeholder groups (community, school board, 
administrators, teachers, support staff, or students)? 
Furthermore, What resources does the school district 
(or school) have available to plan and implement its 
strategy? The resources include financial, physical, and 
human resources. The assumptions underlying the stra- - 
tegic planning process are important to the ultimate 
success of the strategic plan. 
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D. Develop a Strategy A strategy is the means by 
which a school district achieves its goal. Based on a 
careful assessment of the school district’s position on 
the aforementioned factors or characteristics (e.g., the 
school district’s organizational structure, its culture, 
motivation of its members, leadership, decision mak- 
ing strategies used, communication, inclination toward 
change, and available resources), a decision is made 
about how to go about achieving its goal. 


E. Communicate the Strategy The strategy must 
be communicated to stakeholders—individuals or 
groups in whose interest a school district is run. These 
are individuals who have a stake in the school district. 
The most important stakeholders include students, 


Local Financial 
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FIGURE 8-3 


2 
Strategic Planning: An Eight-Step 
Process 





teachers, support staff, administrators, school board, and 
community members. It is essential to communicate a 
school district’s strategic plan to stakeholders very clearly, 
so they can contribute to its success, either directly (€.8-, 
organization members who help achieve goals) or indi- 
rectly (e.g., school board who set policy, taxpayers who 
provide local funds, as well as the state and federal gov- 
ernment). Unless stakeholders fully understand and ac- 
cept a school district’s strategic plan, it is unlikely to 
receive the full support it needs to meet its goals. 


F. Develop Evaluation Procedures Evaluation pro- 
cedures need to be developed prior to Evaluating the 
Results. These procedures will serve to guide the imple- 
mentation of the strategy and evaluation of the outcome. 
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FIGURE 8-4 


Steps Involved in Survey Feedback 


G. Implement the Strategy Once a strategy has been 
developed and communicated, the strategy is imple- 
mented. When this occurs, there may be some resis- 
tance. As we discussed previously, people tend to resist 
change. School administrators need to apply various 
techniques to overcome resistance to change, which 
were discussed earlier in the chapter. 


H. Evaluate the Results Finally, after a strategy has 
been implemented, it is important to determine if the goals 
have been achieved. If so, then new goals are developed. If 
not, then different goals may be defined, or different strat- 
egies for accomplishing the goals may be attempted. 

Business has devoted a great deal of attention to 
strategic planning.*? Only recently has any empha- 
sis been placed on the study of strategic planning in 
school settings. In a study of 127 school districts in 
Kentucky, researchers found relationships between 
strategic planning and student achievement in read- 
ing, language arts, and mathematics at several grade 
levels. None of the relationships was strong, however. 
In addition, the researchers found a direct relation- 
ship between strategic planning and both school dis- 
trict wealth and per-pupil expenditures. That is, the 
higher the assessed property value per child and the 
greater the percentage of revenue from local sources 
supporting education, the more likely the school dis- 
trict is engaged in strategic planning efforts.*° 


Survey Feedback 


Survey feedback is an organizational approach to 
change that involves collecting data (usually by means 
of a survey questionnaire) from members of a work 


3°David Campbell, Business Strategy: An Introduction (New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012). 


40Vicki Basham and Fred C. Lunenburg, “Strategic Plan- 
ning, Student Achievement, and School District Financial and 
Demographic Factors,” Planning and Changing, 20 (1989): 
158-171. 


group or whole organization, analyzing and summa- 
rizing the data into an understandable form, feeding 
back the data to those who generated it, and using the 
data to diagnose problems and develop action plans for 
problem solving.* 

Similar to process consultation in some respects, sur- 
vey feedback places greater emphasis on the collection 
of valid data and less emphasis on the interpersonal 
processes of individual work groups. Instead, survey 
feedback focuses on the relationships between admin- 
istrative personnel and their subordinates at all levels 
of hierarchy. 

If used properly, attitude surveys can be a powerful 
tool in school-improvement efforts. Change agents who 
use survey feedback point out that most attitude sur- 
veys are not used properly. At best, most give higher- 
level administrators some data for changing practices or 
provide a benchmark against which to compare trends. 
At worst, they are filed away with little consequence for 
school improvement. 

Survey feedback has two major phases. Collecting 
data is only part of the process; providing appropriate 
feedback to the organization’s members is equally sig- 
nificant. Figure 8-4 outlines the six steps involved in 
survey feedback, which are described next.*? 


Step 1: Preliminary Planning Organizational mem- 
bers at the top of the hierarchy are involved in the 
preliminary planning. Surveys used in organizational 
change efforts are usually constructed around a theo- 
retical model. This allows the user to rate himself or the 
organization in terms of the theory. When the approach 
involves a theoretical model, commitment to the model 
must be obtained. If top management does not accept 


41Edward J. Conlon and Lawrence O. Short, “Survey Feedback 
as a Large-Scale Change Device: An Empirical Examination,” 
Group and Organization Studies, 9 (1984): 399-416. 


*2David G. Bowers and Jerome L. Franklin, Survey-Guided 
Development: Data-Based Organizational Change (La Jolla, 
CA: University Associates, 1977). 





the theoretical model undergirding the survey, the ap- 
proach will likely fail no matter how effective the effort 
is toward gathering data. 


Step 2: Data Gathering A questionnaire is admin- 
istered to all organizational members. The best-known 
survey-feedback instrument is the one developed by 
the Institute for Social Research (ISR) at the University 
of Michigan.*3 The questionnaire generally asks the 
respondents’ perceptions on such organizational areas 
as communications, goal emphasis, leadership styles, 
decision making, coordination between departments, 
and employee attitudes. The ISR instrument, a stan- 
dardized questionnaire, permits the additions of ques- 
tions that may be of interest to the organization under 
study. However, many organizations, including schools, 
develop their own questionnaires that are specific 
to their individual needs rather than relying on a stan- 
dardized instrument. 


Step 3: Leader Preparation Once the data have 
been obtained from the questionnaire, an external or 
internal change agent helps school administrators 
understand the data and instructs them on how to pres- 
ent the data to the work group. Data are then fed back 
to the top administrative team and down through the 
hierarchy in functional teams. 


Step 4: Feedback Meetings Each superior con- 
ducts group feedback meetings with his subordinates in 
which the data are discussed and in which subordinates 
are asked to help interpret the data, plans are made 
for making constructive changes, and plans are made 
for introducing the information at the next lower level 
of subordinates. 

For example, the superintendent of schools and 
the major divisional assistant superintendents meet 
and compare the survey findings for each of the 
district’s functional areas—such as personnel, busi- 
ness, instruction, and research and development. Each 
assistant superintendent can see the summary data 
for her division and for the total school district. Prob- 
lems unique to each division, the implications of the 


43James C. Taylor and David G. Bowers, Survey of Organiza- 
tions: A Machine Scored Standardized Questionnaire Instru- 
ment (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1972). 
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findings, and themes common to the total organization 
are discussed. : 

The next feedback meetings occur as each assistant 
superintendent meets with building principals or other 
subordinates to discuss survey data specific to each. The 
process continues until department heads discuss with 
teachers or other school personnel the issues raised in 
each work group by the survey data. 


Step 5: Action Planning The fact that a discrepancy 
exists between the actual state of the organization and 
the ideal theoretical model does not in and of itself pro- 
vide sufficient motivation to change. Organizational 
members must be made aware of how the change can 
be effected. Thus, resources are allocated to implement 
the changes in accordance with the needs indicated by 
the group feedback meetings and the systematic di- 
agnosis of the data by the change agent and top-level 
administrators. 


Step 6: Monitoring and Evaluating The change 
agent helps organizational members develop skills 
that are necessary to move the organization toward 
their goals. Some of these skills include listening, giv- 
ing and receiving personal feedback, general leader- 
ship techniques, problem solving, goal setting, and 
diagnosing group processes. Additional question- 
naires are administered and analyzed to monitor the 
change process. Finally, the school district is formally 
reassessed to evaluate change, again using question- 
naire data. 

We have examined three group OD change techniques 
or interventions (TQM, strategic planning, and survey 
feedback). Our focus now shifts to individual OD change 
techniques. This involves two basic types of approaches. 
The first type is aimed at changing the job or the per- 
son’s perception of the job. The objective is to make the 
job more intrinsically satisfying to the organization mem- 
ber. The second type is aimed at changing the person. 
The individual approaches to change we discuss are job 
enrichment, laboratory training, and behavioral perfor- 
mance management. 


Job Enrichment 


Frederick Herzberg’s motivation-hygiene theory 
has stimulated programs in job enrichment in many 
organizations. Herzberg feels that the challenge to 
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© Knowledge and skill 
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© Context satisfaction 


organizations is to emphasize motivation factors while 
ensuring that the hygiene factors are present. He refers 
to job enrichment as the method for achieving such a 
condition.** Job enrichment focuses on achieving or- 
ganizational change by making jobs more meaningful, 
interesting, and challenging. 

Expanding on the earlier work of Herzberg, 
Richard Hackman and Greg Oldham provide an ex- 
plicit framework for enriching jobs.*> Based on their 
own research and the work of others, they developed 
a job-characteristics model (see Figure 8—5). As the 
figure shows, five core job characteristics create three 
critical psychological states that in turn lead to a num- 
ber of employee outcomes. The employee’s knowledge 
and skills, growth-need strength, and satisfaction 
with context factors moderate the linkage among the 
job characteristics, the psychological states, and the 
outcomes. 

The five job characteristics that are essential to job 
enrichment are the following: 


1. Skill variety is the degree to which a job requires 
a variety of different activities in carrying out the 


“Frederick Herzberg, One More Time: How Do You Motivate 
Employees? (Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 2009). 


48]. Richard Hackman and Greg R. Oldham, Work Redesign 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1980). 
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FIGURE 8-5 





Job Enrichment Model 

Source: Adapted from J. Richard 
Hackman and Greg R. Oldnam, Work 
Redesign, © 1980, p. 90. Reprinted by 
permission of Pearson Education, Inc., 
Upper Saddle River, N.J. 


work, which involves the use of a number of differ- 
ent skills and talents of the employee. 


2. Task identity is the degree to which a job requires 
completion of a “whole” and identifiable piece of 
work—that is, doing a job from beginning to end 
with a visible outcome. 


3. Task significance is the degree to which the job has 
a substantial impact on the lives of other people, 
whether those people are in the immediate organi- 
zation or in the external environment. 


4, Autonomy is the degree to which the job provides 
substantial freedom, independence, and discretion 
to the individual in scheduling the work and in 
determining the procedures to be used in doing 
the work. 


5. Job feedback is the degree to which carrying out the 
work activities required by the job provides the in- 
dividual with direction and clear information about 
the effectiveness of his performance.*¢ 


As shown in Figure 8-3, skill variety, task iden- 
tity, and task significance together affect “experienced 
meaningfulness of the work.” Autonomy and feed- 
back independently affect the other two psychological 


‘8Tbid. 





states, respectively, “experienced responsibility for 
outcomes of the work” and “knowledge of the ac- 
tual results of the work activities.” And according to 
Hackman and Oldham, only employees who have 
job-related knowledge and skills, high growth-need 
strength, and high satisfaction with context factors 
(Herzberg’s hygienes) are likely to be affected in the 
manner specified in the model. 

Hackman and Oldham have developed the job 
diagnostic survey (JDS) to diagnose the job dimen- 
sions in their model (see Figure 8-5) and to determine 
the effect of job changes on employees.*” Thus, the job 
dimensions in the job enrichment model can be com- 
bined into the following mathematic expression, which 
explains the relative impact of change in each dimension 
of the Hackman-Oldham model: 


Task 
Skill Task signif- 


ops = Yatiety + identity + icance a wonomy x Feed- 
3 back 


The motivation potential score (MPS) formula 
sums the scores for skill-variety, task identity, and task 
significance and divides the total by three. The com- 
bination of these three job characteristics is equally 
weighted, with autonomy and feédback considered 
separately. The result is an overall measure of job 
enrichment. 


Laboratory Training 


Lewin was instrumental in the development of labo- 
ratory training, also known as sensitivity training or 
T-groups.*® The National Training Laboratories 
(NTL) developed and refined laboratory training in 
1946. From this beginning, training has emerged as 
a widely used organizational strategy aimed at indi- 
vidual change, which generally takes place in small 
groups. 


47]. Richard Hackman and Greg R. Oldham, “Development of 
the Job Diagnostic Survey,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 60 
(1975): 159-170. 

48For a discussion of laboratory training, see Donald L. 


Anderson, Organization Development: The Process of Lead- 
ing Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2010). 
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Goals of Laboratory Training Based on an extensive 
review of the literature, two researchers have outlined 
six basic objectives common to most laboratory train- 
ing sessions: 


1. To increase understanding, insight, and self-awareness 
about one’s own behavior and its impact on others, 
including the ways in which others interpret one’s 
behavior. 


2. To increase understanding and sensitivity about the 
behavior of others, including better interpretation 
of both verbal and nonverbal cues, which increases 
awareness and understanding of what the other 
person is thinking and feeling. 


3. To improve understanding and awareness of group 
and intergroup processes, both those that facilitate 
and those that inhibit group functioning. 


4. To improve diagnostic skills in interpersonal 
and intergroup situations, which is attained by 
accomplishing the first three objectives. 


5. To increase the ability to transform learning into 
action, so that real-life interventions will be more 
successful in increasing member effectiveness, 
satisfaction, or output. 


6. To improve an individual’s ability to analyze her 
own interpersonal behavior, as well as to learn-how 
to help self and others with whom she comes in 
contact to achieve more satisfying, rewarding, and 
effective interpersonal relationships.*? 


These objectives point out that laboratory train- 
ing can be a useful strategy for bringing about 
organizational change. School districts that are experi- 
encing problems with communications, coordination, 
or excessive and continuing conflict in interpersonal 
relationships may benefit from laboratory training as 
a means of improving individual and organizational 
effectiveness. 


Design of Laboratory Training Laboratory train- 
ing groups (T-groups) typically consist of ten to fifteen 
members and a professional trainer. The duration of 
T-group sessions ranges from a few days to several 
weeks. The sessions are usually conducted away from 


49John P. Campbell and Marvin D. Dunnette, “Effectiveness 
of T-Group Experience in Managerial Training and Develop- 
ment,” Psychological Bulletin, 70 (1968): 73-104. 
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the organization, but some occur on university cam- 
puses or on the premises of large business organiza- 
tions. Laboratory training stresses the process rather 
than the context of training and focuses on attitudinal 
rather than conceptual training. 

The four basic types of training groups are stranger, 
cousin, brother, and family laboratories. In stranger 
‘T-groups, members are from different organizations 
and therefore are unknown to each other before train- 
ing. An example would be several superintendents 
from different districts. Cousin laboratories consist of 
members taken from a diagonal slice of an organiza- 
tion, which cuts across two or three vertical hierar- 
chical levels without a superior and subordinate being 
in the same group. An example would be the coordi- 
nator of secondary education and elementary school 
principals from the same district. Brother laboratories 
include members who occupy similar horizontal roles 
in an organization but without superiors and subor- 
dinates in the same group. For example, a group of 
principals from the same district would be brothers. 
In the family laboratory, all members belong to the 
same subunit of an organization. The superintendent 
of a school district and his administrative cabinet or 
the principal of a school and its department heads are 
examples of a family training group. 

The trainer may structure the content of the lab- 
oratory training by using a number of exercises or 
management games or follow an unstructured format 
in which the group develops its own agenda. Robert 
Blake and Jane Mouton were among the first trainers 
to modify the unstructured format into an instrumen- 
tal one.*° 

Stranger laboratory groups with an unstructured 
format were the classic form of T-groups used during 
the early beginnings of laboratory training. However, 
the difficulty encountered in applying interpersonal 
skills acquired away from the organization to the 
home-base organization when participants returned 
has led to the use of cousin and family groups in 
recent years. In fact, there has been a movement re- 
cently away from laboratory training groups and to- 
ward team building. This more recent application of 
T-groups has been exemplified in the work of Chris 


‘Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mouton, The Managerial Grid: 
Leadership Styles for Achieving Production Through People 


(Houston: Gulf, 1994). 


Argyris, an early proponent of laboratory training.*} 
Thus, laboratory training is often used today as part 
of more complex organizational change strategies. 


Behavioral Performance Management 


Behavioral performance management has its roots in 
B. F. Skinner’s theory of operant conditioning, which 
emphasizes the effect of environmental influences on 
behavior.*? More recently, a social learning approach 
has been suggested as a more comprehensive theoreti- 
cal foundation for applying behavior modification in 
organizations.°? Thus, organizational behavior modifi- 
cation is the process of changing the behavior of an em- 
ployee by managing the consequences that follow his 
work behavior. 

Fred Luthans’s S-O-B-C model provides a useful way 
of viewing the behavior modification process.54 Based 
on a social learning approach, the behavior modifica- 
tion process recognizes the interaction of four parts: 
S (stimulus), O (organism or employee), B (behavior), 
and C (consequences) (see Figure 8-6). 


Stimulus The S in the model refers to stimulus, which 
includes internal and external factors, mediated by learn- 
ing, that determine employee behavior. External factors 
include organizational structure and organizational and 
administrative processes interacting with the structure: 
decision making, control, communication, power, and 


51Chris Argyris, Learning in Organizations (Alexandria,VA: 
American Society for Training and Development, 2009). 


%°B. FE. Skinner, About Behaviorism (New York: Knopf, 
1974); see also Alyce M. Dickenson, “The Historical Roots 
of Organizational Behavior Management in the Private Sec- 
tor,” Journal of Organizational Behavior Management, 20 
(2000): 9-58. 


53 Alexander D. Stajkovic and Fred Luthans, “A Meta-Analysis 
of the Effects of Organizational Behavior Modification on 
Task Performance, 1975-95,” Academy of Management Jour- 
nal, 40 (1997): 1122-1149; Alexander D. Stajkovic and Fred 
Luthans, “Behavioral Management and Task Performance in 
Organizations: Conceptual Background, Meta-Analysis, and 
Test of Alternative Models,” Personnel Psychology, 56 (2003): 
155-194. 


54Fred Luthans and Robert Kreitner, Organizational Behavior 
Modification and Beyond: An Operant and Social Learning 
Approach (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, 1985). 
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goal setting. Internal factors include planning, personal 
goals, self-observation data, stimulus removal, selective 
stimulus exposure, and self-contracts.°° 


Organism The O in the model refers to the organ- 
ism, or school employee. The internal and external 
factors in the situation constitute the organizational 
environment in which the school employee operates. 
School employees can be thought of as consisting of 
cognitive and psychological processes. For example, 
much of what we discussed about motivating be- 
havior with need theories, expectancy theory, equity 
theory, goal setting, and management by objectives 
applies to this part of the model. 


Behavior The B in the model represents employee 
behavior. The study of the organizational environ- 
ment (S) and the school employee (O) leads to a better 
understanding of the school employee’s behavior— 
the overt and covert responses to the organizational 
environment. Behavior includes verbal and nonver- 
bal communication, actions, and the like. In schools 
we are specifically interested in work behaviors such 
as performance, attendance, promptness, participa- 
tion in committees, superordinate-subordinate rela- 
tions, interaction among colleagues, or leaving the 
organization. 


Consequences The C part of the model repre- 
sents the consequences that result from employee 
behavior. The study of behavioral consequences can 


5SLuthans and Kreitner, Organizational Behavior Modification 
and Beyond. 
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FIGURE 8-6 










S-O-B-C Model 

Source: Adapted from Fred Luthans, Orga- 
nizational Behavior, 5th ed., © 1989, p. 15. 
Used by permission of McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
New York. y 


help improve the prediction and control of employee 
behavior, but this is a very simplified generaliza- 
tion. Social learning theorists place more emphasis 
on internal states and processes when explaining job 
behavior than the so-called radical behaviorists.*° 
However, approaches such as self-management are in- 
sufficient in producing a coordinated organizational 
behavior modification effort. As shown in the model, 
behavior is a function of internal and external cues 
and consequences that follow a given behavior. Some 
types of consequences strengthen behavior while 
others weaken it. 


Contingencies of Reinforcement Changing the in- 
terrelationships among organizational environment (3), 
employee (O), behavior (B), and consequences (C) is 
referred to as managing the contingencies of reinforce- 
ment.5” As Figure 8-6 shows, the consequences that 
strengthen behavior are positive reinforcement and 
negative reinforcement. The consequences that weaken 
behavior are extinction and punishment. 

Positive reinforcement involves following a desired 
behavior with the application of a pleasant stimulus, 
which should increase the probability of the desired 
behavior. Examples of positive reinforcement in a 
school setting include promotions, salary increases, 
merit raises, praise, more desirable work assign- 
ments, awards, or simply smiles. All reinforcement 


S6Robert Kreitner and Fred Luthans, “A Social Learning Ap- 
proach to Behavioral Management: Radical Behaviorists’ Mel- 
lowing Out,” Organizational Dynamics, 13 (1984): 47-65. 


578, F. Skinner, The Behavior of Organisms (Acton, MA: 
Copley, 1991). 
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strategies, however, are specific to a given individual 
or situation. 

Negative reinforcement involves the removal of an 
unpleasant stimulus on the appearance of a desired be- 
havior, which should increase the probability of that 
behavior. For example, a football coach of a major uni- 
versity requires all football players to attend an early 
Sunday morning practice whenever their performance 
in a game falls below a minimum level. The players 
strive for a high performance level in the next game to 
avoid the unpleasant early Sunday morning practice. 

Extinction involves removing a reinforcer that is 
maintaining some undesired behavior. If the behavior 
is not reinforced, it should gradually be extinguished. 
For instance, suppose you have an assistant who en- 
joys talking about her personal life for fifteen or twenty 
minutes every time you come into the office. In the past, 
you have been polite and have listened attentively as 
she related her personal experiences. In essence, you 
have been positively reinforcing her behavior. To stop 
her undesired behavior, you must ignore all conver- 
sations after exchanging some brief courtesies, turn 
around, and walk out of the office. This should dissi- 
pate the undesired behavior that is interfering with the 
performance of her work. 

Punishment involves following an unwanted behav- 
ior with the application of some unpleasant stimulus. 
In theory, this should reduce the probability of the un- 
desired behavior. Examples of punishment include oral 
reprimands, written warnings, suspensions, demotions, 
and discharge. While punishment may eliminate unde- 
sirable employee behavior in the short run, long-term, 
sustained use of punishment is dysfunctional to the 
organization.*8 


Steps in Organizational Behavior Modification 
Luthans and Kreitner suggest five steps for using orga- 
nizational behavior modification to change employee- 
behavior patterns:°? 


Step 1: Identify Significant Performance-Related 
Behaviors The principal and the teachers begin by 
identifying and describing the changes they desire to 


58Janice M. Beyer and Harrison M. Trice, “A Field Study of the 


Use and Perceived Effects of Discipline in Controlling Work 
Performance,” Academy of Management Journal, 27 (1984): 
743-764. 


5*Luthans and Kreitner, Organizational Behavior Modification 
and Beyond. 


make. The analysis includes identification of significant 
performance-related behaviors that can be observed, 
counted, and specified precisely. The teacher or the 
principal can do the identification process. In either 
case, it requires training to identify behaviors for which 
reinforcement strategies can be used. 


Step 2: Measure Performance-Related Behaviors 
Obtain, prior to learning, baseline measurements of 
the frequency of the desired target behaviors. Use 
tally sheets and time sampling to gather the data. 
In a school setting, select for assessment observed 
classroom performance, work-assignment comple- 
tions, participation in committees, student achieve- 
ment, advisement, publications, absences, service to 
the community, curriculum writing, and complaints. 
Establish some preliminary period of assessment as a 
baseline. 


Step 3: Analyze the Antecedents and Conse- 
quences of Behaviors The behavior to be changed 
is often influenced by prior occurrences (antecedents) 
and has some identifiable consequences. For example, 
a particularly ineffective teacher may be a case for 
study. The teacher lacks effective instructional tech- 
niques, has poor rapport with students, complains 
incessantly about administrative policies and pro- 
cedures, and adversely affects the performance and 
attitudes of colleagues. During this step, the princi- 
pal identifies existing contingencies of reinforcement 
to determine when the behaviors occur, what causes 
them, and what their consequences are. Effective be- 
havior change in the teacher requires replacement or 
removal of these reinforcing consequences. 


Step 4: Implement the Change Approach Use 
positive reinforcement, negative reinforcement, 
extinction, and punishment to change significant 
performance-related behaviors of teachers or other 
employees. In other words, develop an intervention 
strategy, then apply the strategy using suitable con- 
tingencies of reinforcement. Finally, maintain the be- 
haviors with appropriate schedules of reinforcement, 
including variable ratio, fixed ratio, variable interval, 
and fixed interval.® 


6°For more information on schedules of reinforcement, see 
Fred Luthans, Organizational Behavior, 12th ed. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 2011). 
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Mandated Staff Develooment 


Staff development proponents argue that change begins with people. Many planned change 
efforts include provisions for intense, long-term staff development. In some states, practicing 
educators must participate in ongoing professional development to earn and/or keep their 


licenses to teach or administer. 


Question: Does mandated staff development enhance organizational change? 


Arguments PRO 

1. Mandates are the best way to cause change to 
occur because the power of the legal system is 
harnessed. New laws or regulations guarantee that 
people conform to changes that they might 
not like. 


. Teachers may not choose to learn what they need 
to learn. A teacher’s knowledge base, like that of all 
professionals, eventually becomes obsolete. The 
organization must guarantee that teachers’ profes- 
sional knowledge is current if appropriate change is 
to occur. 


. Ina factory, it is cost-effective to maintain equip- 
ment. In a home, it is cost-effective to make repairs. 
In education, which is labor-intensive, it is cost- 
effective to require ongoing, continual professional 
development just to maintain the basic unit, the 
teacher. 


Step 5: Evaluate Behavior Change. Evaluate the 
effectiveness of behavior modification in four areas: 
reaction of the teachers to the approach, learning of 
the concepts programmed, degree of behavior change 
that occurs, and impact of behavior change on actual 
performance. In evaluating the success or failure of the 
behavior modification program, compare the original 
baseline measurements with outcome measurements of 
behavior. If it becomes apparent at Step 5 that the inter- 
vention strategy implemented in Step 4 has not resulted 
in the desired impact, start the process over again at 
Step 1. 


Arguments CON 


1. Mandates are only as strong as the compliance 
system behind them. While people can be forced 
to attend staff development sessions, there is no 
cost-effective way to insist that the people perform 
differently when they return to their classrooms or 
schools. 


. Educators are highly trained professionals. Most 
have many degrees and licenses. When teachers 
need more professional knowledge, they will 
identify and address that need. Teachers are 
lifelong learners who model learning for their 
students. 


. Staff development is expensive. Not only must 
districts bear the training costs, they must also ~ 
pay for substitute teachers who replace teachers 
in classrooms and administrators in offices. The 
government should not mandate unreimbursed 
expenses. 





Summary 


1. Schools face the following forces for change: 
accountability, changing demographics, staffing 
shortages, changing technology and knowledge 
explosion, and processes and people. 


2. School employees frequently resist change. Resis- 
tance can stem from several sources, including inter- 
ference with need fulfillment, fear of the unknown, 
threats to’ power and influence, knowledge and 
skill obsolescence, organizational structure, limited 
resources, and collective bargaining agreements. 
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3. Methods school administrators can use to overcome 
resistance to change include participation, commu- 
nication, support, rewards, planning, and coercion. 


4. Several models have been developed to manage 
change. The most popular models are Kurt Lewin’s 
force-field analysis, John Kotter’s eight-step plan, 
and Ben Harris’s five-phase model. 


5. There are numerous organizational development 
(OD) techniques or interventions designed to plan 
and implement change. Some OD techniques are 
designed to improve the performance of groups or 
the organization (group approaches). These include 
TQM, strategic planning, and survey feedback. 


6. Another type of OD techniques is aimed at chang- 
ing the individual (individual approaches). These 
include job enrichment, laboratory training, and 
behavioral performance management. In practice, 
the approaches generally are used in combination to 
effect organizational change in school districts. 


Key Terms 


force-field analysis 

organizational development 

total quality management 

strategic planning 

survey feedback 

job enrichment 

laboratory training 

behavioral performance management 


Discussion Questions 


1. Using Kurt Lewin’s force-field analysis model, diag- 
nose your school district, school, university, or other 
educational institution. Place the driving forces for 
change on the left portion of the model and the re- 
sisting forces on the right side of the model. What 
will it take to implement positive change in your 
institution? 


2. Organization members typically resist change. Why 
do employees resist change? What can school ad- 
ministrators do to overcome resistance to change? 





. What models can school administrators use to man- 


age change? 


. Describe an organization that needs change. Which 


of the OD techniques presented in this chapter would 
you use to make the organization more effective? 


. Explain why school administrators typically need to 


use a combination of approaches (i.e., group and in- 
dividual ‘approaches) to effect change. Cite examples. 
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teacher professionalism, community engagement, 
government policy, and accountability. 
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tion in Global Education Reform (Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2010). Rotberg brings 
together examples of current education reforms in 
16 countries, written by “insiders.” 


Smylie, Mark A. Continuous School Improvement 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2010). Pro- 
viding a powerful synthesis of change theory and 
research on continuous improvement, Smylie offers 
a succinct overview of organizational change and 
provides school leaders an exceptional foundation 
for sustaining reform initiatives. 
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Government and 
Education 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS _ 


1 How has the federal role in education changed in recent years? 






2 How has the national reform movement in education affected local 
schools? 






What are the different roles and responsibilities of the governor, state 
legislature, and state courts in deciding school policy? 






4 What are the major functions of the state board of education, state 
department of education, and chief state school officer? 








How can the state reform movement be improved? 


What is the ideal size of a school district? Why? 






What are the major responsibilities of the school board? 






on oO wT 


What are the major problem areas faced by superintendents? 






€ attempt to answer these questions by first exploring the relation- 





ship between the federal government and education, and then that 






between state government and education. We examine congressio- 






nal influence on education and the various federal programs designed to enhance 







learning. We consider the role of the federal courts and also discuss the national 


reform movement in education. We discuss the roles that state officials—the gov- 






ernor, legislature, and courts—have in determining policy. Next, we examine the 






structure of state boards, departments of education, and chief executive officers. 






We explore the state reform movement in education. 













Then we examine school districts, in particular their 
size and structure. We discuss the structure and duties 
of the local school board, the responsibilities of the 
superintendent, and the relationship between the board 
and the superintendent. Finally, we explore the role of 
the central office staff and its obligations to the district 


and the superintendent. 


The Federal Role in Education 


A national system of education does not exist in the 
United States in the same sense that it does in England, 
France, Germany, Japan, India, or Russia. Education 
in the United States is considered both a state and a 
local function; there are fifty different state systems, 
and many differences exist among local school systems 
within the same state. In total, there are some 15,000 
different local school districts—each with its own phi- 
losophy and goals. 

The U.S. Constitution makes no mention of public 
education, but the Tenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion reserves to the states all powers not specifically 
delegated to the federal government or prohibited to 
the states by the Constitution. This amendment is the 
basis for allocating primary legal responsibility for 
public education to the states. However, the states 
have delegated to the loca! districts the responsibil- 
ity of the practical day-to-day operation of school 
districts. 

The schools have always been a provincial domain 
of the towns and cities of the United States, rooted 
in the colonial tradition of the nation, but the federal 
government has always had some say in public educa- 
tion. Beginning with the land grants that antedated the 
U.S. Constitution and highlighted by the welfare clause 
of the Constitution (Article I, Section 8), which gives 
Congress the power to tax for the general good and 
for broad social purposes, education has always been 
the federal government’s concern. Although education 
is not specifically identified in Article I, the language is 
general enough for the government to use public tax 
monies to support the nation’s schools and school pro- 
grams and to enact educational laws for the welfare of 
the people. 
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Changing Roles in the Federal 
Government and Education 


To fully understand the federal government and its rela- 
tions with the schools, one must understand that there 
has been a gradual shift from the historical separation 
of powers between the federal government and states 
toward the federal government’s playing a greater role 
in education and social areas. Recently, there has been 
a trend toward greater decentralization at the federal 
level and sharing of educational responsibilities and 
functions between the federal government and states. 
At the same time, there is a countertrend to develop na- 
tional goals, standards, and high-stake testing—a shift 
toward greater nationalization of the curriculum, as 
part of the reform movement to upgrade education.’ 
The first 150 years of U.S. education can be consid- 
ered the period of dual federalism, whereby the founding 
fathers’ majority view to limit the federal government at 
all levels and most functions prevailed. During this period, 
federal programs and activities in education were passive 
and uncoordinated. Sometime around the Great Depres- 
sion and the Roosevelt administration the next period, 
called national federalism, evolved. Economic and social 
circumstances of the day called for greater federal inter- 
vention, first in the area of labor legislation and relief acts 
in education and public works; followed by educational 
legislation for the Cold War and Sputnik period of the 
late 1940s and 1950s; and then the War on Poverty and 
civil rights movement that affected schools and society in 
the 1960s and 1970s. What became apparent during this 
national federalism period was that national action and 
national coordination of programs and activities were 
needed to resolve many ‘problems that extended beyond 
the boundaries of state and local governments. National 
identity and national welfare were at stake, and there were 
dramatic increases in federal commitment to education. 


1phillip C. Schiechty, Inventing Better Schools (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 2001); Marc S. Tucker and Judy B. Codding, Stan- 
dards for Our Schools (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1998). 


2Roald F. Campbell et al., The Organization of American 
Schools, 6th ed. (Columbus, OH: Merrill, 1990). (It should be 
noted, however, that Campbell and his associates put the be- 
ginning of this second period at the time of the Civil War and 
the “due process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.) Also 
see Kenneth Leithwood et al., Making Schools Smarter, 
3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin, 2006); Kenneth A. Strike 
et al., The Ethics of School Administration (New York: Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, 2005). 
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Current Period: 1980s to 2010 


Starting in the 1980s under President Ronald Reagan 
and continued by President George Bush, a new federal- 
ism evolved, which called for a dramatic shift in federal 
policy and programs. Driven by a belief that the federal 
government was too meddlesome and involved in too 
many activities and regulations, Reagan and Bush re- 
duced federal funds (vis-a-vis inflation), activities, and 
regulations in education as well as in other social sectors 
of the economy.? In addition, monetary and program re- 
sponsibilities were shifted to state (and local) agencies. 
Federal rules and regulations governing education were 
revoked or more loosely enforced. President Bill Clinton 
acknowledged, at least implicitly, the limits of federal 
activity in education, although he believed that govern- 
ment could solve social and economic problems.’ 

The new federalism showed up in the Reagan-Bush 
I and I administrations despite the rhetoric about the 
need to bolster education and human capital. First, there 
was a shift in priorities from human, social, and educa- 
tional concerns to big business and military interests. This 
shift showed up in their lack of formal policy regarding 
education and in the belief that the federal government 
should be involved less, not more, in the education of 
the nation’s children and youth. It also showed up in the 
Clinton administration with Clinton’s support of choice 
and voucher programs, in his belief, as well as his prede- 
cessor’s, in the private sector to improve education. 

During the Clinton administration, new philan- 
thropists and donors—corporate leaders such as Jim 
Barksdale, Michael Dell, Bill Gates, Mike Milken, and 
the Walton family—began to fill a vacuum in federal 
funding and provided discretionary money for school 
reform. Under the Bush II administration, the private 
donor trend was accelerated. By 2009, according 
to the Chronicle of Philanthropy, the three top 
philanthropists were Stanley and Fiona Druckenmiller, 
John M. Templeton, and Bill and Melinda Gates. 


3Norman Amaker, “Reagan Record on Civil Rights,” Urban 
Institute Policy and Research Report, 18 (1988): 15-16; 
Dennis P. Doyle, “The White House and School House,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 74 (1992): 129; Allan C. Ornstein, “The 
Changing Federal! Role in Education,” Kappa Delta Pi Record, 
21 (1985): 85-88. 

4Evans Clinchy, “The Educationally Challenged American 
School District,” Phi Delta Kappan, 80 (1998): 272-277; 
Dorothy Rich, “What Educators Need to Explain to the 
Public,” Phi Delta Kappan, 87 (2005): 154. 


The Gates Foundation donates over $350 million 
annually to education. New to the list were Louise 
Nippert and J. Ronald and Frances Terwilliger.° 

The Clinton administration sought to align federal 
programs with state reform and accountability plans, 
and to enhance the idea of a federal~state partnership,® 
contrary to the thinking of the Reagan and Bush I 
administrations, which sought to deregulate or reduce 
the federal enforcement of rules and regulations and 
decentralize or reduce federal intrusion into what 
should be a state or local responsibility. 

With the Clinton administration, the emphasis was on 
accountability and testing, smaller class sizes, improving 
teaching and increasing the teaching force, connecting 
classrooms to the Internet, preparing teachers to use 
technology, improving reading programs, and upgrad- 
ing science and math programs. By the time the Clinton 
administration came to an end, forty-nine states had 
established state standards and/or testing programs.” 

During the Reagan and Bush I administrations, the big- 
city school districts were shortchanged. Federal monies 
were shifted to the states to dispense to local schools, 
under the guise of deemphasizing the federal role in edu- 
cation and shifting more responsibility to the states. For 
example, by the mid-1990s, only 20 percent of block 
grant monies (funds earmarked by the federal government 
for the states) were being dedicated to compensatory and 
basic skills programs.’ The Clinton administration was 
unable to change this shift in federal funding, and Title I 
schools continued to be underfunded. 


5 Wall Street Journal (February 8, 2010), “America’s Top 50 Phi- 
lanthropists Gave Less in 2009”; New York Times (March 8, 
2008), “How Many Billionaires Does It Take to Fix a School Sys- 
tem?”; Also see Erik W. Robelen, “Spending by Education Phi- 
lanthropies Drops,” Education Week (January 20, 2010): 1, 12. 


Richard W. Riley, “Education Reform Through Standards 
and Partnerships, 1993-2000,” Phi Delta Kappan, 83 (2002): 
700-707. 


7Riley, “Education Reform Through Standards and Partner- 
ships, 1993-2000”; Michael S. Trevisan, “The States’ Role 
in Ensuring Assessment Competence,” Phi Delta Kappan, 83 
(2002): 766-771. 


8Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1999), table 365, p. 416; Also 
see Susan B. Neuman, Changing the Odds for Children at 
Risk (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University 
2009); Richard Rothstein, Class and Schools: Using Social, 
Economic, and Educational Reform to Close the Black— . 
White Achievement Gap (New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 2004). 
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1970-2009 
1970 1980 1990 2000 2009 
Department Education 
K-12 : $2.719 $6,629 $9,681 $20,758 $38,900 
Higher education 1,187 5,682 11,175 15,834 30,267 
All other programs, all departments 12,526 13,137 23,198 33,985 75,081 


Source: Digest of Education Statistics, 1993 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1993), tables 348, 349, 350, pp. 363-368; 
Digest of Education Statistics 2000 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2001), tables 364-365, pp. 416-417. Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2010), table 377, p. 547. 


The Bush II administration adopted a national 
accountability and testing program. As a result, the 
reauthorization in 2001 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary School Act required a series of annual tests for each 
state in grades 3 through 8, with timetables for improve- 
ment. Federal funding now comes with some leverage 
to expect improvement, along with penalties for not 
achieving target benchmarks (see Table 9-1). 

As a part of this new federalism, beginning with the 
Clinton administration and accelerated by the Bush 
II administration, the national standards movement 
has been gaining momentum. This movement shows 
a deepening concern for declining student scores on 
national and international achievement tests and for 
the declining quality of the teaching workforce as evi- 
denced by the difficulty of a large percentage of entry 
teachers in passing basic skill tests.? A new consensus 
is developing—one that promotes national needs and 
goals as more important than local or pluralistic needs 
and goals, supports more rigorous teacher training and 
national testing and professional standards for teach- 
ers, and seeks a common and traditional core of sub- 
jects, content, and values in the traditional mode of the 
arts and sciences. 

George W. Bush continued the idea by requiring 
statewide goals and adequate improvement over time, 
along with corrective action for school districts that 
are unable to meet state standards. Teachers and prin- 
cipals are able to use test data to make informed de- 
cisions for improving student performance under the 
new federal guidelines. Schools identified for improve- 
ment or corrective action must provide parents with 


*Linda Darling-Hammond, The Flat World and Education 
(New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
2010); James H. Stronge, Teacher Pay and Teacher Quality 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin, 2006); and Tucker and Cod- 
ding, Standards for Our Schools. 


the option of enrolling their children in another public 
school, including an alternative or charter school, and 
the school district must provide transportation funds, 
as well as funds for tutoring low-income students who 
fail to meet standards.!° 

Within the context of nationalization of standards, 
some critics ask: Why raise standards if students cannot 
meet them? Why talk about a nationalized set of goals 
or curriculum when the focus has always been on local 
control of the schools and when there is little agreement 
on goals, standards, or requirements among the fifty 
states and some 14,000 school districts? 

It appears as though the Obama administration is 
expanding the role of the federal government in educa- 
tional reform efforts. Specifically, the federal government 
is allocating funds for innovation and is not prescrib- 
ing how states should spend the money. Some reform 
efforts include pay for performance, charter schools, and 
data systems. According to Anne Bryant, the executive 
director of the National School Boards Association, 
“Obama’s legacy is already being fashioned in the 
unprecedented amount of funds devoted to education, 
in the energy of his Secretary of Education, and in the 
potential for change that new programs have given the 
administration.” !! 

The president’s 2011 budget calls for a 6.2 percent 
increase in the budget of the Department of Educa- 
tion. This includes an additional $4 billion in grants 


10Daniel L. Duke, “What We Know and Don’t Know About 
Improving Low-Performing Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 87 
(2006): 728-734; Margaret E. Goertz, “Redefining Govern- 
ment Roles in an Era of Standards-Based Reform,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 83 (2001): 62. Also see James P. Comer et al., Six 
Pathways to Healthy Child Development and Academic Suc- 
cess (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin, 2004). 


"Lawrence Hardy, “Year One,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, 197 (2009): 15-19. 
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for K-12 education. In 2010, the discretionary budget 
for the Department was approximately $63.7 billion. 
The 2011 budget is expected to merge 38 Education 
Department programs into 11 and do away with six 
other programs. !2 


Clarifying the Federal Role in Education 


The federal government’s role in education is compel- 
ling because how we educate our children and youth 
will determine the kind of nation we become. The issue 
is not whether we do or do not reduce the federal role 
or nationalize standards in education; the issue is to 
clarify and determine how the federal government can 
and should use its resources and dollars to effectively 
promote schools and other social institutions. Federal 
leadership should support and work with state and 
local agencies, not for the purpose of promoting the 
needs of one group versus another but for our shared 
priorities as a people or nation. 

Federal leadership can work hand in hand with local 
school districts, and the focus should be on enhancing 
academic achievement of all students and ensuring that 
students with special needs have equal opportunity to suc- 
ceed. In no way should our goals or priorities suggest that 
schools be nationalized or that the federal government 
establish national standards of educational performance. 

The federal role in education should be based on help- 
ing local schools and school districts build consensus and 
confidence in educating their clients. Many educational 
problems are both national and local. The problem is na- 
tional because it occurs in many parts of the country and 
because world and national events help construct it. It 
is also local in the sense that the composition and needs 
of the student population differ from place to place and 
that local efforts and resources are needed to resolve the 
problem. If local efforts and resources are not funded, 
then the services or personnel will not be provided. A 
federal strategy is needed—one that stimulates state and 
local school planning and reform and supplements state 
and local efforts and resources. 


The Department of Education 


Although many different federal agencies (thirteen 
departments and about fifteen other agencies or units) 
are involved in some type of educational program or 


“Alyson Klein, “Obama to Seek up to $4 Billion Boost for 
Education,” Education Week (January 27, 2010): 17, 21. 


activity, the U.S. Department of Education is the major 
agency through which the federal government demon- 
strates its commitment to education. Of the thirteen 
departments, it receives 45 percent of all federal funds 
for education. 

Table 9-1 shows an increase in federal funding in 
actual and real dollars (after inflation) for the Depart- 
ment of Education since 1980, reflecting its new role 
with full department status (starting in 1979) along- 
side thirteen other federal departments. However, fed- 
eral funding for all programs (K-college) and federal 
departments decreased in real dollars in the 1980s 
when the new federalism movement first surfaced. After 
increasing 30 percent in real dollars between 1970 and 
1980, it declined 5 percent between 1980 and 1990. 
Elementary and secondary education slightly declined 
in real dollars between 1980 and 1990, whereas higher 
education increased in real dollars (almost 25 percent). 
Many educators have criticized this shift in federal 
education priorities—from K-12 schooling to higher 
education—given the fact that the eventual outcomes 
of human capital are rooted or primarily formed in 
the children’s early years of schooling. As a result of 
the criticism, since 1995 the DOE has funded more 
money for K-12 programs than for higher education. 3 
Whereas the public often criticizes public schools for 
being inefficient or wasteful, perhaps there is greater 
need to scrutinize the budgets of colleges and universi- 
ties since they are receiving increased federal dollars. 

When the Department of Education was formed in 
1867, its commissioner had a staff of three clerks and 
a total of $18,600 to spend. From these humble begin- 
nings, the department has grown to more than 4525 
employees and annual expenditures of $57 billion in 
2003. The department presently administers over 200 
separate programs.'4 The original purpose of the de- 
partment was to collect and disseminate statistics and 
facts and to promote the goals of education throughout 
the country. Even though it was known as the Depart- 
ment of Education, the commissioner was not a mem- 
ber of the president’s cabinet. In fact, the department 


13Daniel U. Levine and Allan C. Ornstein, “Assessment of Stu- 
dent Achievement: National and International Perspectives,” 
NASSP Bulletin, 77 (1993): 46-59, Digest of Education 
Statistics, 2003 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 2004), tables 171, 247, pp. 210-211, 402-403. 


“Digest of Education Statistics, 1989 (Washington, DC: U.S.” 
Government Printing Office, 1989), fig. 20, p. 333; Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1993, table 351, p. 371; Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 2005, table 367, p. 436. 





was attached to the Department of the Interior in 1868 
and given the status and name of a bureau. 

In 1929, the title Office of Education was adopted; 
ten years later, the office was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency. In 1953, the Office of Education 
was transferred again, this time to the newly formed 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). 
The Office of Education continued to perform its 
original functions and assumed new responsibilities 
of (1) administering grant funds and contracting 
with state departments of education, school districts, 
colleges, and universities; (2) engaging in educational 
innovation, research,and development; and (3) providing 
leadership, consultative, and clearinghouse services 
related to education. 

In 1979, after much congressional debate, a Depart- 
ment of Education (DOE) was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Carter who declared that education was the “biggest 
single national investment” and that the creation of the 
department was the “best move for the quality of life in 
America for the future.” A secretary of education, Shir- 
ley Hufstedler, was named with full cabinet-level status, 
and the department officially opened in 1980. 

In theory, there now exists a person (the Secretary of 
Education) with potentially widespread influence and 
with cabinet status, who can exert persuasion and pres- 
sure in political and educational circles and who is in 
charge of educational policy at the federal level and the 
promotion of programs to carry out these policies. 

Although President Reagan almost eliminated the 
Department of Education and reduced its staff by 
one-third between 1980 and 1985, it was during his 
administration that the department gained in stature 
and visibility because of the outspoken and controver- 
sial William Bennett, Secretary of Education between 
1985 and 1988. Bennett stated forceful positions on 
several educational issues, including but not limited to 
academic standards, moral education, school discipline, 
computer literacy, school prayer, drug education and 
getting drugs out of schools, teacher accountability and 
teacher testing, and teaching essential knowledge for 
a democratic society and national pride. His critics, in 
fact, labeled Bennett as a “bully” and charged that he 
used his office as a “bully pulpit.” 

The secretary during the later Bush II administra- 
tion, Margaret Spellings, was much less visible and 


15Thomas Skelly, director of Budget Systems Division, Depart- 
ment of Education, personal communication, February 23, 
1989. 
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controversial. Spellings focused on achieving the goals 
of No Child Left Behind, disseminating test informa- 
tion and tracking student progress, holding school dis- 
tricts accountable and using government leverage to 
demand results, and creating better partnerships among 
educators, parents, business people, labor, and the com- 
munity.!® Although few people can quarrel with such 
lofty goals, achieving them is another story. (See the 
Pro/Con Debate at the end of this chapter.) 

Secretary of Education Arne Duncan states that 
the United States “is on the cusp of a new era in 
public education.” Empowered by hundreds of mil- 
lions in economic stimulus aid for education to off- 
set cutbacks in state funding, as well as the support 
of President Obama, whom he knew when Duncan 
was Chicago Superintendent, Duncan has enormous 
power and is moving quickly to push reform in char- 
ter schools, teacher evaluations, teacher performance 
pay, academic standards, and assisting low-performing 
schools.!” 


Federal Programs and 
Activities in Education 


Although the framers of the Constitution gave the states 
primary responsibility to maintain and operate schools 
through the Tenth Amendment, they also provided 
another important provision—that Congress could “pro- 
vide for the . .. general welfare of the United States.” 

Congress remained in the background for the first 
150 years, at least in terms of supporting and enacting 
educational legislation. But a sense of national need, 
starting in the mid-1930s with the Great Depression, 
moved Congress to strengthen school support and enact 
laws. Between 1787 and 1937, for example, Congress 
enacted only fourteen major educational laws. During 
the last seventy years, however, more than 175 major 
laws were passed.'8 


16William A. Proefriedt, High Expectations: The Cultural 
Roots of Standards Reform in American Education (New 
York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 2008); 
Seymour B. Sarason, Letters to a Serious Education President 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin, 2006). 


17Lawrence Hardy, “Year One,” American School Board 
Journal, 197 (2009): 15-19; McNeil, “Duncan Carving Deep 
Mark on Policy.” 

18 Digest of Educational Statistics, 2006 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2006). 
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Until the mid-twentieth century, the federal govern- 
ment gave very little financial assistance to the states (or 
local schools) for the education of students. This atti- 
tude was in line with the majority belief that the federal 
government should have little to do with education and 
that education is a state responsibility. Federal programs 
and activities might be characterized as passive and un- 
coordinated during this period. This is not to say that 
the federal government had no influence on education. 
National laws and federal programs had a significant 
impact on the way education developed in the United 
States. But we must remember that these programs and 
acts were not part of a broadly conceived national plan 
for education. After Sputnik in 1957, however, as na- 
tional policy became more closely linked to education, 
federal funding dramatically increased, steadily involv- 
ing specific educational targets. This growth was curbed 
in the 1980s (with the Reagan and Bush I administra- 
tions) but restored in the 1990s with Clinton. Although 
federal funding in real dollars has decréased with Bush II, 
federal involvement remains significant. 


Grants for Schools 


The Northwest Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 were the 
first instances of federal assistance to education. The 
Northwest Ordinance of 1785 divided the Northwest 
Territory into townships and each township into thirty- 
six sections; it reserved the sixteenth section “of every 
township for the maintenance of public schools within 
the said township.” The Ordinance of 1787 stated that 
“schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged” by the states. The federal government 
thus demonstrated its commitment to education while 
ensuring the autonomy of state and local schools. As 
a result of these ordinances, thirty-nine states received 
over 154 million acres of land for schools from the fed- 
eral government.” 


Grants for Colleges 


Seventy-five years passed before another major fed- 
eral educational program was enacted. This program 
involved institutions of higher learning, not elementary 
and secondary schools. In the Morrill Act of 1862, fed- 
erally owned lands totaling 30,000 acres were set aside 


19Ellwood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States, 


rev, ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934). 


for each state, with the provision that the income from 
the sale or rental of these lands was to be used to estab- 
lish colleges for the study of agriculture and mechani- 
cal arts. A total of 6 million acres of federal lands was 
given to the states. These “people’s colleges,” or land 
grant institutions, were to become the great multipur- 
pose state universities that now enroll students from all 
segments of society. The Morrill Act demonstrated that 
the federal government would take action in education 
for the good and welfare of the nation; it also marked 
the beginning of meaningful federal influence on higher 
education. 


Vocational Education Acts 


The third phase of federal activity in public education 
came with the conditional grants for highly specific pur- 
poses in public secondary schools. The Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 provided money grants for vocational 
education, home economics, and agricultural subjects. 
The original act called for federal appropriations to be 
matched by state or local educational agencies. It was 
extended by various acts between 1929 and 1984; the 
1984 legislation, called the Perkins Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, extended funding into the 1990s through 
various job training amendments and included people 
with handicaps, single parents, homemakers, and the 
incarcerated among its beneficiaries. 

The 1917 federal vocational act marked the federal 
government’s first annual appropriation for public 
secondary education. The 1963 federal vocational act 
appropriated $235 million for vocational training, 
quadruple the annual appropriations of the original 
Smith-Hughes Act;?° by 1998, the annual federal funding 
for vocational programs had reached $1.5 billion, and the 
average vocational program (Carnegie) units completed 
by public high school students was 3.8 (including con- 
sumer and homemaker education and labor-market prep- 
aration) with rural students averaging 4.5 course units. In 
2009, vocational funding increased to $2.2 billion.?4 

Unquestionably, some educators are alarmed at the 
vocational budget. They would not only increase monies 
but also establish a national apprenticeship program, 
as in Europe, that would encourage non-college-bound 
students to stay in school two years longer in order to 


20The Condition of Education, 1983 (Washington, DC: U.S. 


Government Printing Office, 1983), table 3.8, p. 152. 


21ND igest of Education Statistics 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2010), table 375, p. 540. 
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get further training and be better prepared to move 
into the workforce. In fact, Clinton had once proposed 
that all employers invest up to 1.5 percent of their 
payroll in retraining their workforce so as to keep it 
competitive.” 

In order for the U.S. to remain competitive on a 
global basis, some business pundits are urging that 
more funds be allocated to technology education (which 
is a federal component of vocational and adult educa- 
tion appropriations). Bill Gates addressed the National 
Governors Association education summit in 2003 and 
asserted, “When I compare our high schools to what I 
see when traveling, I am terrified for our work force of 
tomorrow.”23 Given the fact that approximately 90 per- 
cent of current engineers and scientists are being gradu- 
ated from China, India, and Japan, Gates’s observation 
about America’s future is cause for concern.” 


Relief Acts 


The fourth phase of federal activity emerged during the 
Great Depression. Federal interest in schools at that time 
was only incidental to greater concerns for the welfare 
of unemployed youth from ages sixteen to twenty-five. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) was organized 
in 1933 for unemployed males ages seventeen to twenty- 
three. More than half of the youth who joined had 
never finished grade school, and a substantial number 
were practically illiterate. The act provided federal 
appropriations for the education and vocational train- 
ing of more than 3 million youth until it was abolished 
in 1943. Almost a generation passed before the CCC 
idea was brought back as part of the Job Corps in the 
mid-1960s. 

Other federal programs of the Depression era in- 
cluded the National Youth Administration (1933), 
which provided welfare and training programs for 
unemployed youth ages sixteen to twenty-five as well 
as financial aid for needy students attending second- 
ary schools and colleges; the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (1933), which allocated funds for the 
employment of unemployed rural teachers; the Public 


22Bill Clinton, “The Clinton Plan for Excellence in Education,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 74 (1992): 131-138. 

23 Gates ‘Appalled’ by High Schools,” Seattle Times, February 
27, 2005, p. 27. 
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Works Administration (1933) and Works Progress 
Administration (1935), both of which provided federal 
money for school construction and repairs, amounting 
to 30 to 45 percent of the national allocation of fund- 
ing of new schools from 1933 to 1938. All federal relief 
agencies were terminated by the mid-1940s. Although 
some educators were concerned about possible federal 
domination of public schooling during the 1930s, these 
fears subsided; the communities that had participated 
in these programs were in a better position to meet the 
classroom shortage that occurred after World War II.?° 


War Acts 


The fifth phase of federal activity took place during 
World War II and the immediate postwar period. Three 
major bills were passed at this time. 


1. The Lanham Act (1941) provided aid for construc- 
tion and maintenance of local schools in areas 
where military personnel resided or where there 
were extensive federal projects. 


2. The Occupational Rehabilitation Act (1943) pro- 
vided educational and occupational assistance to 
disabled veterans. 


3. The Serviceman’s Readjustment Act (1944), com- 
monly called the GI bill, provided funds for the 
education of veterans and enabled hundreds of 
thousands of Americans to attend institutions of 
higher learning or special training schools. 


The benefits of the GI bill were extended to the 
Korean and Vietnam conflicts. Direct aid, totaling 
more than $10 billion, has helped more than 7.5 mil- 
lion veterans to attend institutions of higher learning or 
special training schools. The GI bill, along with the baby 
boom, was a major factor in the growth and expansion 
of American colleges, including community colleges. 

Since 1990, the GI education benefits have been 
extended by four bills and amendments, including the 
“Veterans” Educational Assistance Amendments (PL 
102~—127), which restored benefits to reserve and active 
duty personnel, and amended Title 38, which increased 
veterans’ education and employment programs. In 


25Roland S. Barth, Lessons Learned (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
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2003 as much as $2.6 billion in tuition assistance was 
granted to Iraq veterans, an increase of only 10 percent 
since 1980.*° By 2009, about $680 million in tuition 
assistance was provided for military personnel. 


National Defense Education Act 


The Cold War and the Soviet launching of Sputnik in 
1957 increased pressure for better schools and federal 
funding. This led to the sixth phase of federal educa- 
tion legislation, particularly the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) of 1958. The act stressed the 
importance of education to the national defense, and 
funding was earmarked for educational programs that 
enhanced “the security of the nation . . . and [devel- 
oped] the mental resources and technical skills of its 
young men and women.” 

This broad act emphasized improvement of instruc- 
tion in science, mathematics, foreign languages, and 
other critical subjects; provided college and university 
students loans and scholarships; funded numerous 
teacher training programs, including those for teaching 
the disadvantaged; stimulated guidance and counseling 
programs; and promoted curriculum reform and pro- 
grams in vocational and technical education. By 1960, 
the federal government was spending nearly $240 mil- 
lion annually on NDEA programs; in the mid-1960s, 
the act was extended to include history, geography, 
English, and reading as critical subjects.?” 


Compensatory Education Acts 


The 1960s and 1970s brought a new emphasis on equal- 
ity in education and represents the seventh stage of federal 
programs. With the War on Poverty and the spread of the 
civil rights movement, national policy became linked to 
education, as the government targeted specific groups— 
namely, minorities and the poor—and created specific 
policies to improve their educational opportunities. The 
federal government took on an active and coordinated 
posture with reference to education as it substantially 
increased its contributions to a variety of targeted pro- 
grams and increased its regulations over specific policies. 


6Digest of Education Statistics, 1989, table 304, p. 337; 


Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, table 367, p. 436; Digest 
of Education Statistics, 2009, table 575, p. 541. 
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The most important act of this period was the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 
1965, part of President Johnson’s Great Society. It 
focused on compensatory programs for the disadvan- 
taged students, immediately providing $1 billion for the 
first year. In 1980, at the height of its popularity, monies 
totaled $3.5 billion, or about $300 per disadvantaged 
child; from 1965 to 1980, $30 billion had been appro- 
priated. (Appropriations for the disadvantaged fluc- 
tuated between $3.2 billion and $4.5 billion per year 
from 1980 to 1990.)?8 Considering inflation, this was 
a slight drop in real dollars that reflected the general 
cutbacks in education by the federal government during 
this period. However, by 2008 funding had increased to 
$14 billion or an additional $1,000 per disadvantaged 
child, reflecting the nation’s emphasis on social and edu- 
cational spending. By 2009, $15.9 billion was allocated 
for disadvantage of children:?? This dollar amount was 
amid increased military and home security spending and 
consolidation of many federal programs, reflecting the 
elements of President George W. Bush’s prized Reading 
First Program and Leave No Child Behind plan.°° 

During this forty-four-year period (1965-2008), 
the Consumer Price Index increased about five times, 
but compensatory funding soared about 14 times.?! 
Funding for Title I, or disadvantaged students, has 
become big business—with a host of bureaucratic layers 
and jobs and subsequent advocates for compensatory 
funding. In the name of a variety of environmental 
and behavioral theories, as well as President Johnson’s 
dream of the Great Society, compensatory programs 
proliferated as educators and social designers rushed 
to make claims to federal monies, spending billions of 
dollars based on hunches and sometimes sloppy pro- 
gram designs. Although compensatory programs from 


28 Digest of Education Statistics, 1983-84 (Washington, DC: 
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the Johnson era to the George W. Bush administration 
had a great deal in common, the latter was the first pres- 
ident to raise the difficult issue of how to define failing 
schools; how to resolve the problem, however, has 
always remained unclear during these four decades. 

It should also be noted that most grants for compen- 
satory education are earmarked for urban disadvan- 
taged students, now called at-risk students, and tend to 
fall in early childhood programs (such as Head Start 
and Follow-Through) and reading, language, and basic 
skills development (nearly half deal directly with the 
improvement of basic skills in reading, language, and 
communication). 


Title 


Title IX (PL 92-318) of the 1972 Education Amend- 
ments to the Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimination 
against women in educational programs receiving fed- 
eral assistance. Part of the movement toward equality 
of opportunity (and later acts such as the Women’s 
Educational Equity Act of 1974) and a host of affirma- 
tive action rulings enforced by the Office of Civil Rights 
(which is also under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Labor) evolved out of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to 
include women’s rights and concerns. 

Federal control over these school matters is implicitly 
stated by the regulations governing Title [IX and outline 
in detail what schools and colleges must do in terms of 
making available female sports programs and facilities 
and in the hiring of women to prevent sex discrimina- 
tion and possible loss of federal funds. Individuals and 
organizations can challenge any discriminatory practice 
by contacting the local agency of the Office of Civil 
Rights or Department of Labor. Moreover, Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 covers all educational insti- 
tutions regardless of whether they receive federal funds 
or not. The latter condition reflects the fact that the U.S. 
Supreme Court has ruled that education is a right, guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and therefore it extends fed- 
eral influence over schools and colleges.** 

The law, which marked its thirtieth anniversary in 
2002, mandates gender equality at the K-12 and col- 
lege levels not only in sports (the original goal) but 
also in math and science classes. Even as proponents 
celebrate this law, opponents behind the scenes still 
exist. The other side of the coin is that Title IX “robs 
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Peter to pay for Pauline,” and a number of second-tier 
male sports such as wrestling, gymnastics, rowing, and 
volleyball have been dramatically cut, in some cases 
eliminated. 

The debate is influenced by recent trends in higher edu- 
cation. From 2000 to 2007, more females (13 percent) 
than males (8 percent) enrolled in 2-year institutions. 
Based on current projections, by 2018, this trend will 
continue as approximately 4.5 million females and 
3.0 million males enroll in 2-year institutions. From 
2000 to 2007, more females (26 percent) than males 
(23 percent) enrolled in 4-year institutions. Based on 
current projections, by 2018, this trend will continue as 
approximately 5.8 million females and 4.2 million males 
enroll in 4-year institutions.*? Between the mid-1970s 
to 2007, more females (approximately 1.4 million) than 
males (910,000) enrolled in graduate programs; current 
projections for 2018 show that this gap will continue.*4 


Bilingual Education 


Bilingual education, which provides instruction in the 
native language of non-English-proficient students, has 
been expanding in U.S. public schools—in part due to 
federal policy. In 1968, Congress passed the Bilingual 
Education Act and amended it in 1974 to ensure that 
instruction be given in English or the native language of 
the child, whichever is more suitable, “to allow the child 
to progress effectively through the educational system.” 

Much of bilingual educational expansion is based on 
the 1974 U.S. Supreme Court ruling in Lau v. Nichols 
that requires schools to help students who “are certain 
to find their classroom experiences wholly incompre- 
hensible” because they do not understand English. 
Congressional appropriations for bilingual education 
increased from $36.4 million in 1974 to $496 mil- 
lion in 1999. In 2009, the budget for English language 
acquisition was $730 million.** Although the federal 
and state governments fund bilingual projects for more 
than sixty language groups speaking various Asian, 
Indo-European, and Native American languages, the 


33The Condition of Education 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
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1980-2020 (in millions) 
Number 


White (non-Hispanic) 181.0 799 
Black es W7 
Hispanic 14.6 6.5 
Asian a ae 208 
Total: 226.5 100.0 





Source: Adapted from Allan C. Ornstein, “Urban Demographics for the 1980s: Educational Implications,” Education and Urban Society, 16 


(1984), table 2, p. 486. Used by permission. 


large majority (about 70 percent) of children in these 
projects are Hispanic. 

Although this country continues to attract hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants from around the world 
each year, Hispanics represent the fastest growing ethnic 
population in the country. Based on current immigra- 
tion and fertility trends as shown in Table 9-2, the His- 
panic population reached 30 million in the year 2000 
(10.8 percent of the total population) and is projected 
to be 47 million in 2020 (14.7 percent), surpassing the 
U.S. black population (14 percent) as the largest mi- 
nority group. On the heels of the Hispanic population 
is the Asian group—the next fastest growing minority 
group. It reached 12 million in 2000 (4.3 percent) and 
is expected to reach 20 million in 2020 (6.3 percent) 
compared to 4 million (2 percent) in 1980.°* The com- 
position of the United States is undergoing considerable 
ethnic change—largely because of immigration trends— 
and the federal government is responding in the schools 
by requiring that the states and local educational agen- 
cies meet the needs of these children. 

Bilingual education has been expanding partly 
because the federal Office of Civil Rights (OCR) has 
been insisting that special educational opportunities 
be improved for limited-English-proficient (LEP) and 
non-English-proficient (NEP) students. Controver- 
sies over bilingual education have become somewhat 


36... F. Bouvier and C. B. Davis, The Future Racial Composi- 
tion of the United States (Washington, DC: Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, 1982); Allan C. Ornstein, “Enrollment Trends in 
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Journal of Education, 69 (1994), pp. 4-20. Also see Harold 
Hodgkinson, “Educational Demographics: What Teachers 
Should Know,” Educational Leadership, 58 (2000): 6-11. 


embittered as federal and state actions have led to the 
establishment of various bilingual programs. There are 
arguments between those who would “immerse” chil- 
dren in an English-language environment and those 
who believe initial instruction will be more effective in 
the native language. On one side are those who favor 
maintenance because they believe this would help build 
a constructive sense of identity, and on the other are 
those who believe that cultural maintenance is harmful 
because it separates groups from one another or dis- 
courages students from mastering English well enough 
to function successfully in the larger society.?7 


Education for the Handicapped 


Federal legislation focusing on the rights of handicapped 
people and governing much of the subsequent activity 
in educating handicapped students was spelled out in 
three major laws: the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Public 
Law 93-380 in 1974, and Public Law 94-142 (the Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped Children Act) in 1975. 

The Rehabilitation Act provided that no “program” 
or “activity” receiving federal assistance can exclude or 
discriminate against persons solely because of their hand- 
icaps. Public Law 93-380 authorized increased levels of 
aid to states for the implementation of special education 
services and set forth due process requirements to protect 
the rights of affected children and their families. Public 
Law 94-142 set forth as national policy the goal that 
“free appropriate public education . . . must be extended 
to handicapped children as their fundamental right.” 
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1980-2007 

1980 1990 2000 2007 
1,462,000 2,129,000 2,789,000 2,573,000 
1,168,000 985,000 1,068,000 1,456,000 
830,000 535,000 597,000 500,000 
347.000 390,000 462,000 442,000 
79,000 58,000 70,000 79,000 
59,000 49,000 69,000 67,000 
98,000 55,000 221,000 641,000 
31,000 23,000 26,000 29,000 
68,000 96,000 106,000 138,000 

3,000 1,000 2,000 2,000 ~ 
a a 67,000 296,000 
a a 12,000 358,000 
‘Presch 231,000 441,000 568,000 NA 
"(three to five years old) 
Total: (all conditions) 4,144,000 4,761,000 6,055,000 6,606,000 
Percentage of public 10.1 11.4 13.0 13.4 
school enroliment 


Note: a = no information. 


Source: Digest of Education Statistics, 1987 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1987), table 38, p. 49; Digest of Education Sta- 
tistics 2003 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2004), table 53, p. 73; Digest of Education Statistics 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. 


Government Printing Office, 2010), table 50, p. 84. 


The 1975 Act has been rewritten several times and 
was renamed the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act (IDEA) in 1990. IDEA requires that states have 
“an approved plan meeting certain specified guidelines 
assuring all disabled children education benefits.” The 
plan is known as the Individualized Education Plan 
(IEP) and requires a document explaining what and 
how education services will be provided to special 
needs students, particularly disabled ones, so they can 
benefit from their schooling. 

The IEP must include (1) an assessment of the stu- 
dent’s present performance, (2) the effects of the disability 
on the student’s involvement and progress in the school 
curriculum, (3) measurable annual goals related to meet- 
ing the student’s needs and involvement in the school 
curriculum, (4) the provision for services and personnel 
to meet the student’s needs, and (5) assurance that the 
disabled student will participate in curricular activities 
and other experiences with nondisabled students. 

As indicated in Table 9-3, the total number of special 
education students served by public funds has increased 
over twenty-seven years, from 4.1 million to 6.6 million 
(or 13.4 percent of the public school enrollment), with 
57 percent being served in regular classes (part time or 


full time), 15 percent in self-contained classes, and the 
remaining in special schools or facilities.** 

The rising number of handicapped students has been 
associated with the civil rights movement and its con- 
cern with making equal educational opportunity avail- 
able to all students—not that more of our students 
have become handicapped. The numbers also include a 
somewhat large and fuzzy category, “learning disabled,” 
in which many slow learners, underachievers, and pre- 
cocious students are hastily slotted—in part because of 
an overemphasis on the testing and labeling students 
and the influence of special education advocates as a 
lobby and advocate group. Although Brown v. Board of 
Education in 1954 addressed the segregation of black 
students, it also served as a precedent in establishing 
the rights of students with special needs to be provided 
with equal educational opportunity under the umbrella 
notion of mainstreaming. 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL AMIN IN ACTION 










_ JOE A.HAIRSTON Superintendent, Baltimore County 


Public Schools, Towson, Maryland. — 


Latest Degree and Affiliation: Ed.D., Virginia Polytech 
nic Institute and State University. — 


Words of Advice: There is an urgency that v we ie 


deny any longer for educators to embrace the phrase 
“quality education for all children.” If any school sys- 


tem in America can find the way to make a difference __ 
for children, my school district must be the one. If 
anyone can take the negative energy that is out there _ 


‘engaging and cherefeire’ 
ee more pce do more. 


and turn it into opportunities for childrentohavea  . 







meaningful educational PRPSFIEn ES my staff will be 


the ones to do it. 


In terms of costs, special education expenditures rose 
steadily in the 1970s and 1980s. The average cost of 
educating a child with handicaps is much higher than the 
national average for a nonhandicapped child—almost 
double the national average of $8100 in 2002 and $9700 
in 2006.*? Although federal law requires local school dis- 
tricts to provide free appropriate education, the federal 
government, which originally contributed relatively few 
dollars to this effort, has dramatically increased its fund- 
ing in the 1990s, largely corresponding with the Clinton 
administration. Federal expenditures for special educa- 
tion increased from $79 million in 1970 to $1.5 billion 
in 1980 to $3.5 billion in 1990 to $5.4 billion in 2000, 
and it more than doubled to $11.7 billion in 2009.*° In 
real dollars, after inflation, this amounts to an increase 
of about 50 percent since 1980. Still, special education 
mandates place a heavy financial burden on the states 
and local educational agencies. 


The Call for Excellence 


Since the mid-1980s, national attention has turned to 
the need for higher academic standards: tougher sub- 
jects, rigorous testing, and stiffer high school graduation 


3° Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, figure 11, p. 53. Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 2005); Digest of Education 
Statistics, 2009, table 182, p. 261. 


‘Digest of Education Statistics, 1993, table 350, pp. 365-368; 
Digest of Education Statistics, 2000, table 361, p. 407; Digest 
of Education Statistics, 2009, table 375, p. 540. 





and college admission requirements. The educational 
dimensions of and reasons for this new movement were 
documented in a number of policy reports released 
between 1983 and 2010. Many of these (including the 
most famous A Nation at Risk) were written and dis- 
tributed by the federal government, and all called for 
reforms to improve the quality of education in the United 
States. The background data to these reports show a low 
performance standard that must be addressed: 


1. Schools and colleges have shifted away from requir- 
ing students to take what had been the standard 
academic core curriculum for graduation thirty years 
ago: foreign language, mathematics, science, English, 
and history. Elective courses and remedial courses 
have replaced many standard academic courses. 


2. Grade inflation continues to be on the rise, and 
students are required to complete less homework 
(in 2008, 27 percent of twelfth-grade high school 
students completed less than one hour of homework 
a night, and 28 percent claim they have no home- 
work). In addition, 24 percent never or hardly ever 
read for fun. Thirty percent read five or fewer pages 
daily in school and for homework.*! 


3. Although National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) indicates that math proficiency 
improved for all age groups between 1973 and 
2008, with nine-year olds making the greatest gains, 
among twelfth-grade students only 59 percent were 


‘|The Digest of Education Statistics, 2009, table 118, p. 179. 
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capable of performing at grade level (61 percent 
in 1999), and only 6.2 percent were capable of 
advanced work such as calculus or statistics 
(8.4 percent in 1999),*2 


4. The NAEP continues to show an achievement gap in 
reading and math between white and black students. 
In 2008, there was a gap in reading of: 24 points 
among nine-year-olds; 21 points among thirteen- 
year-olds; and 29 points among seventeen-year-olds. 
Between 1999 and 2008, black nine-year-olds gained 
18 points in reading; black thirteen-year-olds gained 
9 points; and seventeen-year-olds gained 2 points. In 
2008, there was a gap in math of: 26 points among 
nine-year-olds; 28 points among thirteen-year-olds; 
and 27 points among seventeen-year-olds. Between 
1999 and 2008, black nine-year-olds gained 13 points 
in math, black thirteen-year-olds gained 11 points; 
and black seventeen-year-olds gained 4 points. 


5. Overall, in reading, twelfth graders scored 6 points 
lower in 2005 (which was the year that they were 
tested in reading) than in 1992. However, their scores 
were only 1 point lower in 2005 than in 2002. The 
gap in reading between white and black students 
was 26 points. The gap between white and Hispanic 
students was 21 points. The minority-white gap 
continues to remain constant in all social class levels 
or when measured by parents’ education.“ 


6. Between 1992 and 2007, reading scores were 
slightly higher for both fourth and eighth graders. 
Students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 

also made small improvements. However, the gap 
between students in schools with 10 percent or less 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and students 
in schools with more than 75 percent eligible 
showed a gap of 40 points in fourth and eighth 
grade. The greater the student body receiving free or 
reduced-priced lunch, the greater the gap. 


7. Average achievement scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) demonstrate a virtually unbro- 
ken decline from 1963 to 1994. Average verbal scores 


42Ibid., table 133, p.196. 

*3The Condition of Education, 2009 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 2010), Indicator 14, p. 34, 
160-161; The Digest of Education Statistics, 2009, table 133, 
p. 196. 

“The Condition of Education, 2009, Indicator 12, p. 30, 153; 
Indicator 14, p. 34, 160-161. 


45Tbid., Indicator 13, p. 32, 157-159. 


10. 


fell over 40 points (466 to 423), and mathematics 

scores dropped 13 points (492 to 479). In the next 

thirteen years (1995-2008) there was an increase of 

49 points total (verbal and math combined), mainly 

because the mean scores were adjusted downward 
-in 1995, thus masking the continual decline.*6 


. For white students, compared to black students, 


the critical reading score (formerly known as the 
verbal section) was 96 points higher in 1987, 

92 points higher in 1997, 99 points higher in 2008 
and 2010. In math, white students scored 103 
points higher than black students in 1987 and 1997, 
103 points higher in 2008, and 108 points higher in 
2010. In writing (first administered in 2005), white 
students scored 91 points higher than black students 
in 2005, 96 points higher in 2008, and 86 points 
higher in 2010. The Hispanic-white gap was about 
50 points in reading and math in 1997 and 2005. 
However in 2008 and 2010, the differences spiked 
to as high as 99 points in reading and 78 points in 
math. The difference in writing was 69 points in 
2005, 65 points in 2008, and 69 points in 2010.4” 
The education picture is bleak, since an increasing 
number of school enrollments are minorities who 
exhibit this achievement gap. Approximately one- 
third drop out and never even get to take the SATs. 


. In 2010 President Obama revealed the latest inter- 


national test scores, a grim picture, with the U.S. 
ranked 21st in science and 25th in math. President 
Obama recommended federal money to hire 
10,000 new science and math teachers in order 

to stay economically competitive.*® On another 
dismal note, U.S. students graduating from college 
have dropped from the highest international per- 
centage in 2000 to ninth place ten years later.* 


Some 23 to 25 million U.S. adults are functionally 
illiterate by the simplest tests of everyday read- 
ing and writing. Moreover, about 13 percent of 


*6Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (Washington, DC: U.S. 


Government Printing Office 1998), table 131, p. 146; Digest 
of Education Statistics, 2009, table 143, p. 208. 


47Digest of Education Statistics, 2009, table 143, p. 208; 
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September 14, 2010. 


48President Obama, discussion on the TODAY show, NBC 
(September 27, 2010.) 
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all seventeen-year-olds in the United States are 
considered functionally illiterate, and this rate 
jumps to 35 percent among minority youth. The 
percentage of adults age 25 or older who reported 
reading any literature (novel, short story, poem, 
play, news-magazine article) in the past year 
declined from 1982 to 2005, from 50 to 45 percent. 
It dropped to 38 percent among those with a high 
school diploma and 17 percent for those with less 
than a high school diploma.*° 


The percentage of public high school students 

who graduated on time with a regular diploma in 
2005-2006 was 73.4 percent. In 2007, the U.S. drop- 
out rate for 16- through 24-year-olds was 9 percent. 
Foreign-born Hispanics had a dropout rate of 

34 percent, while native-born Hispanics had a drop- 
out rate of 11 percent. For blacks the dropout rate 
approaches 25 percent. In some large cities such 

as New York and Chicago, the dropout rate for 
minority students ranges from 33 to 40 percent.*! 


Business and military leaders complain that they 
are required to spend millions of dollars annually 
on remedial education and training programs in 
the basic skills or the Three Rs. Between 1980 and 
2010, remedial mathematics courses in four-year 
colleges increased by 75 percent and constituted 
one-fourth of all mathematics courses taught in 
these institutions. As many as 24 percent of college 
students have taken a remedial reading course, 

and 16 percent have taken three or more remedial 
courses. As many as 25 percent of the recruits in the 
armed forces cannot read at the ninth-grade level.5? 


All these figures pile up and stare at us, despite the 
fact that our student-teacher ratios were 16.5:1 

in 2000, which put us seventh lowest in the world 
(whereas such countries as Japan and Korea have 
higher student-teacher ratios—18:1 and 28:1, 
respectively). Yet our pupil expenditures for edu- 
cation K-12 were the second highest in the world 
(about $500 less than first-ranked Switzerland).3 


‘°The Condition of Education, 2007 (Washington, DC: U.S. 


Government Printing Office, 2007), Indicator 18, p. 45, 154. 
51The Condition of Education, 2009, Indicator 19, p. 48, 
178-181; Indicator 20, p. 50, 182. 


°2The Condition of Education, 2001, Indicator 28, p. 49; 
“Hurdles Emerge in Rising Effort to Rate Teachers,” New 
York Times, December 27th, 2010, p. Al, A15. 

S3Digest of Education Statistics, 2009, tables 401, 416, 
pp. 587, 602. 


Racial and Class Implications 


How we interpret these trends largely depends on our 
social lens and political motives, what side of the ideo- 
logical aisle we sit on, and to what extent and how we 
balance issues related to excellence, equality, and equity. 
It also depends on whether we want to focus on class 
or caste. For example, we can talk about cultural inver- 
sion, a concept introduced by black social scientists such 
as John Ogbu or John McWhorter.** Their thesis is that 
poor academic achievement among blacks has more to 
do with their own negative attitudes than the effects of 
prejudice or poor schools; and that negativism is rooted 
in slave history and segregation, but dramatically wors- 
ened by a “cult of separation,” which makes blacks think 
that whatever whites do, they should do the opposite. As 
well, they identify a “cult of anti-intellectualism,” which 
holds that academic excellence is a white thing, and “cult 
of victimization” in which black youth adapt and act out 
the labels or stereotypes foisted on them by the majority 
population—“dumb,” “lazy,” or “delinquent.” 

This negativism is also supported by prejudicial atti- 
tudes of teachers and their low expectations of minority 
students, compounded by years of unequal schooling 
and institutional racism. Roland Fryer, a black Harvard 
economist, looked at 90,000 minority students from 
grades 7 to 12 and concluded that acting white and 
getting good grades is a problem in integrated schools 
but not in all-black schools or private schools. He con- 
cludes that black and Hispanic students with good 
grades end up with fewer friends at integrated public 
schools, but it is more a class issue than a racial prob- 
lem. In any society where inequality exists, members of 
the disadvantaged group have torn loyalties—wanting 
to excel in the larger society but maintaining kinship 
and loyalty to one’s own subgroup.°5 

Class is an important idea, particularly now, when 
race and class vie for the reformer’s eye and seem to 
be competing for popularity in the reform literature. 
In fact, President Roosevelt’s New Deal and President 
Johnson’s Great Society used a poverty index or eco- 
nomic need in lieu of race to determine how additional 
resources would be allocated. The concept of welfare 
rights, affirmative action, entitlements, and repara- 
tions have only been tied to race since the late 1960s, 


+4John N. Ogbu, Minority Education and Caste (New York: 
Academic Press, 1978); John H. McWhorter, Losing the Race . 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 2000). 


55Roland Fryer, “Acting White” Education Next, Winter 2006: 
52-59, 


coinciding with the civil rights movement. Some schol- 
ars advocate a return to the poverty index and funnel- 
ing resources and services based on need or class, not 
for a particular racial/ethnic group or caste. It’s a mat- 
ter of focusing on all low-performing students, not just 
minority students. Until recently most policymakers 
and educators have been afraid to publically discuss 
this issue or to suggest that school integration or gov- 
ernment funding be based on class and not race.°® 


Reform Reports on Excellence 


From 1980 to 2010 about 25 major education policy 
reports were published. The reports highlight deficien- 
cies that have come to light at a time when the demand 
for highly skilled military personnel and workers in 
labor and industry is accelerating rapidly and amidst 
growing concern that the United States is being over- 
taken by other nations in commerce, industry, science, 
and technology. 

The two most influential reports were A Nation at 
Risk, published in 1983 under the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, and No Child Left Behind, published in 2002 
under the Bush II administration. A Nation at Risk 
stated that the “Federal Government has the pri- 
mary responsibility to identify the national ‘interest 
of education.””5” This report highlighted the need for 
school reform, specifically for the development of na- 
tional standards. The findings that schools were not 
“adequately preparing students to compete with other 
nations,”5® supported the need to improve high school 
graduation rates. From now on, the minimum standard 
would include at least four years of English; three years 
of mathematics, science and social studies; and one- 
half year of computer science. Two years of a foreign 
language were recommended for students who wanted 
to go to college. Other recommendations included 
extending the school calendar (school day and/or the 


56See Richard D. Kahlenberg, “The New Integration,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, 63 (2006): 22-26; Ornstein, Class Counts: 
Education, Inequality, and the Shrinking Middle Class; and 
Rothstein, Class and Schools. 


57Thomas A. Kissenger, “Efforts Toward National Educational 
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58David J. Hoff and Kathleen Kennedy Manzo, “Risk Report’s 
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school year), paying teachers in relationship to their 
performance, and developing and approving measur- 
able standards. In addition, attendance and discipline 
codes needed to be tightened. More homework, more 
rigorous grading and periodic testing, improved atten- 
dance and discipline were also recommended, along 
with the need to provide more money and programs for 
disadvantaged as well as gifted and talented students. 
The No Child Left Behind Act, enacted in 2002, 
was a reauthorization of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. Accountability was a key 
ingredient. All states were required: to have accountabil- 
ity plans (they were allowed to have different academic 
goals); to test students in grades 3 and 8 and once in 


high school each year to see if they improved (achiev- - 


ing adequate yearly progress in areas such as basic read- 
ing, literacy, and math by 2014); to disaggregate data in 
order to examine the progress of all students; and to take 
part in the Nation’s Report Card. It basically focused on 
turning around the educational experiences of poor and 
minority children.5? One purpose of this law was to put 
an end to the achievement gap between students from 
middle-class, affluent backgrounds and “underserved 
students” (students with special needs, limited English 
proficient students, minority students, and students from 
low socioeconomic backgrounds). Students were given 
the choice to transfer to another school within their dis- 
trict if thier school failed to show progress two years in a 
row. In addition, students were given additional services 
such as afterschool (or private) tutoring if their school 
failed to show progress three years in a row. 

The other major policy reports emphasize the need to 
strengthen the curriculum on the core subjects of English, 
math, science, social studies, and foreign language. The 
focus is thus on a common curriculum. Technology and 
computer courses are mentioned often, either as com- 
ponents of science or math or as a separate subject area 
(sometimes referred to as the Fourth R). High-level cogni- 
tive and thinking skills are also stressed. Most of the re- 
ports are also concerned with programs and personnel for 
disadvantaged students and students with learning disabil- 
ities, although this message is not always loud and clear. 

Reports emphasize tougher standards and tougher 
courses, and seven out of the twelve propose that col- 
leges raise their admission requirements. Many of 
the reports also mention increasing homework, time 
for learning, and time in school, as well as instituting 
more rigorous grading, testing, homework, and disci- 
pline. They mention upgrading teacher certification, 
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increasing teacher salaries, increasing the number of 
and paying higher salaries for science and math teach- 
ers, and providing merit pay for outstanding teachers. 
Overall, most stress academic achievement (not the 
whole child) and increased productivity (not valuing or 
humanism). 

Most of the reports express concern that the schools 
are pressed to play too many social roles, that the 
schools cannot meet all these expectations, and that the 
schools are in danger of losing sight of their key role— 
teaching basic skills and core academic subjects, new 
skills for computer use, and higher-level cognitive skills 
for the world of work, technology, and military defense. 
Many of the recent reports, concerned not only with 
academic productivity but also with national produc- 
tivity, link human capital with economic capital. Invest- 
ment in schools, this argument runs, is an investment in 
the economy and in the nation’s future stability. If edu- 
cation fails, so do our workforce and nation. Hence, it 
behooves business, labor, and government to work with 
educators to help educate and train the U.S. populace. 

Despite criticisms by some members of the educa- 
tional community that the reports are too idealistic 
and unrealistic, that they put too much emphasis on 
excellence at the expense of equality and equity, and 
that they are enormously expensive to implement, the 
reports have captured national attention, spotlighted 
nationwide concern for the quality of education, and 
upgraded nationwide school standards. 

Many of the reports have come under severe criticism 
as being unrealistic, and No Child Left Behind is criticized 
as a “simple” and “stupid” phrase that has minimal mon- 
etary backing.*! In addition, James Popham has raised 
many concerns about the testing process involved with 
NCLB, reporting on a monthly basis in Educational Lead- 
ership and writing a recent book dealing with reliability 
validity, and useability problems of high-stake tests.°? 


Carl D. Glickman, “Dichotomizing School Reform,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 83 (2001): 147-152; Allan Odden, “The New School 
Finance,” Phi Delta Kappan, 83 (2001): 85-91; Robert Hess, 
Excellence, Equity, and Efficiency (New York: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2005). 
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Where Does the Money Go?” Educational Policy Studies Lab- 
oratory, Arizona State University, Tempe, June 2005. 

62See W. James Popham, What Every Teacher Should Know 


about Educational Assessment, 2nd ed. (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 2007). 


In 2009, President Barack Obama signed the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009, which pro- 
vided almost $91 billion for education. Two major pro- 
grams are the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund and Race 
to the Top. Through the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund, 
approximately $49 billion was set aside to assist states 
in minimizing the effects of budget cuts. The Race to 
the Top Fund focuses on four major areas: increasing 
teacher effectiveness (merit pay); collecting and utilizing 
student and classroom level data; turning around poorly 
performing schools; and improving academic standards 
and student and teacher assessments. The Act also pro- 
vides funds for special education, Head Start, childcare 
service, educational technology, teacher salaries, educa- 
tion of homeless children, support for working college 
students, Pell grants, low-income public school children, 
and to states to analyze student performance.® 


Need for Caution 


Administrators must understand the broad cycles of 
change and improvement, which come and go like a 
pendulum, and the fact that schools have been burdened 
by the rest of society with roles and responsibilities that’ 
other agencies and institutions no longer do well or, for 
that matter, want to do.® The schools are seen as ideal 
agencies to solve the nation’s problems and to reform 
or change what ails us. With this perspective, many 
people refuse to admit their own responsibilities in 
helping children and youth develop their individual 
capacities and adjust to society. Similarly, parents and 
policymakers alike often expect administrators and 
teachers to be solely responsible for carrying out reform. 

Seasoned administrators have learned that there are 
no “magic bullets” for reforming schools; there is no 
one policy or single combination of policies that will 
automatically lead to answers or transform ineffective 
schools into effective ones. School life, like human life 
itself, is much more complicated. Over and over, reform 
measures that have been imposed on school officials by 
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the federal government and other groups have failed. As 
one author notes, “The freeway of American education 
is cluttered with the wrecks of famous bandwagons.”® 

Some critics conclude that we have been spending 
too much on school reform and compensatory programs 
and not getting enough in return. What often occurs is 
a marginal improvement in the beginning—then, grad- 
ually, diminishment until input (time and money) is 
wasted because there is virtually no increase in output.® 
A “flat area”—less output in relation to input—is even- 
tually reached or, even worse, there is no return. Accord- 
ing to critics, demand for money has created a cottage 
industry for reformers and lawyers to exploit the legal 
system and to point the finger of blame at teachers and 
administrators, while ignoring students and parents— 
and their role in academic output.®’ The same kind of 
criticism has been leveled at school reform in general, 
although the reasons and responsibilities vary according 
to the critics’ politics and view of the social world. 

Administrators need to remember to go slow in the 
beginning of reform, to weigh the risks and rewards 
before making decisions, and to search for a balance— 
where there is no extreme emphasis on subject matter or 
students’ sociopsychological needs, no extreme emphasis 
on one or two subjects at the expense of others, or no 
extreme emphasis on excellence or equality. What we 
need is a prudent social policy, one that is politically 
and economically feasible and that serves the needs of 
all students and society. Implicit.in this view of educa- 
tion is that too much emphasis on any one policy, some- 
times at the expense of another, may do harm and cause 
conflict. How much we emphasize one policy is critical 
because no society can give itself over to extreme “isms” 
or political views and still remain a democracy. The 
kind of society into which we evolve is in part reflected 
in our educational system, which is influenced by the 
policies that we eventually define and develop. 
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State Government and Education 


Every state, today, by constitution, statute, and practice, 
assumes that education is the function of the state, and 
federal and state courts have supported this interpreta- 
tion. The federal government’s powers related to educa- 
tion have been delegated to the states through the Tenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. This is a dramatic dif- 
ference from what exists in most parts of the world, 
including almost every industrialized nation, where the 
schools are centralized and controlled by the federal 
government, usually through a ministry of education. 
Each state in the United States has legal responsibility 
for the support and maintenance of the public schools 


within its borders. Local school boards, as we will see. 


in the next chapter, are considered creatures of the state 
and have been devised for the purpose of running a sys- 
tem of schools. Being responsible for the schools, the 
state enacts legislation; determines school taxes and 
financial aid to local school districts; sets minimum 
standards for training, certification, and salaries of per- 
sonnel; decides on curriculum (some states establish 
minimum requirements, others establish recommenda- 
tions); provides special services (such as transporta- 
tion and free textbooks); and provides funding through 
monetary grants and various aid formulas. 

The state school code is a collection of laws that estab- 
lish ways and means of operating schools and conduct- 
ing education in the state. The state, of course, cannot 
enact legislation that is contrary to or conflicts with the 
federal Constitution. State statutes can be divided into 
two groups: (1) mandatory laws that establish a mini- 
mum criterion or program of education and (2) permis- 
sive laws that define the functions that are delegated to 
the school district under appropriate conditions. 


State Hierarchy of Education 


Although state constitutions and statutes provide for 
the establishment of a uniform system of schools, pro- 
visions in most states are detailed concerning state and 
local powers and authority and methods of school 
operation. The typical state hierarchy, as with the fed- 
eral government, consists of three branches: (1) execu- 
tive or governor, (2) legislative or state legislature, and 
(3) judicial or state courts. 

The governor usually depends on a group of advisors 
and consultants to report on educational matters. The 
state legislatures have created a state education agency 
consisting of a state board of education, chief state offi- 
cer, and state department of education. The relationship 
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between the state education agency and local school 
districts has changed over time to reflect new problems 
and concerns. Since the 1980s, for example, with the 
new federalism, the state legislature and its education 
agency have taken on a more active role in educational 
reform. The state courts have also become increasingly 
active in educational matters. 


The Governor 


Although the powers of governors vary widely, their 
authority on educational matters is spelled out in law. 
Usually, the governor is charged with the responsibility 
of formulating educational budget recommendations to 
the legislature. In many states, the governor has legal 
access to any accumulated balances in the state trea- 
sury, and these monies can be used for school or college 
purposes. 

The governor (and state legislature) has available 
staff members and agencies to help analyze and interpret 
data and can obtain additional information on matters 
of educational concern as needed. The governor can ap- 
point or remove administrative school personnel at the 
state level. These powers often carry restrictions, such 
as approval by the legislature. In a majority of states, 
the governor can appoint members to the state board 
of education and, in a few states, the chief state officer. 
Except in North Carolina, a governor can “kill” educa- 
tional measures through his veto powers or threaten to 
use the veto to discourage the legislature from enacting 
laws he opposes—or at least encourage the legislature 
to modify a pending bill. 

The governor in today’s political arena will invariably 
have an educational platform during the election cam- 
paign. Thus, all candidates will make specific commit- 
ments and promises for education. These platforms vary 
widely—from a promise to reduce educational spend- 
ing or to increase it, a pledge for increasing educational 
equality such as increased prekindergarten programs or 
college scholarships for minority and needy students on 
one hand to increased quality and productivity in math, 
science, and technical education on the other. 

The successful gubernatorial candidate must listen 
to different lobby groups, and the various educational 
administrative associations recognize the importance of 
gaining the ear of each candidate. In recent years, the 
National School Boards Association, National Chief 
States School Organization, and American Association 
of School Administrators have increased their lobby 
efforts and funding to help elect candidates who support 


their political views on education.® In most states, 
however, the lobby efforts are focused on state legisla- 
tive officials—at least once the governor is elected. 


State Legislatures 


With the exception of Nebraska (which has a unicam- 
eral arrangement), every state has a two-house legisla- 
tive body. There is much variation in size and resources, 
however. Membership in the state Senate ranges from a 
low of 21 in Nevada to a high of 67 in Minnesota, with 
most states electing 30 to 40 state senators. Member- 
ship in the state House ranges from 40 in Alaska to 400 
in New Hampshire, with most states electing 100 to 
125 state House members.®? Nationwide, the state leg- 
islative staff size has grown from 27,000 state workers 
(average size of 519) in 1979 to 40,000 (average size of 
800) in 2004, despite the fact that financial conditions 
of most states worsened during this period. Vermont 
and South Dakota are the only states with fewer than 
100 staff members, whereas California and New York 
have 3000 or more staff members. The typical state leg- 
islator is a white male (about 30 percent are female and 
another 25 percent are minority) who is an attorney or 
businessperson by profession.” 

In most states, the legislature is responsible for 
establishing and maintaining the public schools and has 
broad powers to enact laws pertaining to education. 
These powers are not unlimited; there are restrictions in 
the form of federal and state constitutions and court de- 
cisions. But within these parameters, the legislature has 
the full power to decide basic school policy in the state. 

The state legislature usually determines how the 
state boards of education will be selected, what their 
responsibilities will be, how the chief state officer will 
be selected, what the duties of this office will be, what” 
the functions of the state department of education will 
be, what types of local and regional school districts 
there will be, and what the methods of selection and 
powers of local school boards will be. The legislature 
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usually decides on the nature of state taxes for schools, 
the level of financial support for education, and the 
taxing power for schools to be allocated on a local or 
municipal level. The legislature may determine what 
may or may not be taught, how many years of compul- 
sory education will be required, the length of the school 
day and school year, and whether there will be state 
community colleges and adult and vocational schools. 
The legislature may also determine staff and student 
policies and testing and evaluation procedures, autho- 
rize school programs, set standards for building con- 
struction, and provide various auxiliary services (e.g., 
student transportation and school lunches). Where the 
legislature does not enact these policies, they are usu- 
ally the responsibility of the state board of education. 
The system tends to operate much more effectively 
when the legislature focuses on broad policies such as 
financing and organization of schools, thus delegat- 
ing enforcement of specific criteria and operation of 
schools to the various state education agencies. The leg- 
islature only establishes the minimums in public edu- 
cation, with the proviso that local school districts may 
exceed these minimum yardsticks. There should be a 
partnership concept between those who establish legal 
requirements and basic policies for a state educational 
system—that is, the legislature—and those who are 
responsible for implementing the will of the legisla- 
ture: the state agencies (state board of education, state 
department of education, and state chief officer). 


State Interest and Lobby Groups State legislative 
officials respect the prevailing political climate and 
wishes of the people with respect to education and 
other policy issues. In effect, the people elect state 
legislatures and speak through the laws enacted by the 
officials they have elected. All representatives in the 
state legislatures understand the necessity of listening 
and responding to the wishes of the people in their 
district if they wish to be reelected. 

The role of educational groups in the state politi- 
cal process usually evolves into a basic form: political 
action committees (PACs) to financially support, vol- 
unteer time for, or endorse candidates for election and 
educational groups—including administrative asso- 
ciations, teacher associations, parent associations, and 
special interest groups (such as those concerned with 
bilingual education, special education, and vocational 
education). All recognize the need for coalition building 
and working toward as well as challenging or spear- 
heading policies that affect education. 

Another important function of interest groups is their 
lobbying efforts—both direct, face-to-face presentations 


and indirect contacts by mail and telephone.”! Because 
education is a state responsibility, rather than a federal 
one, education lobbyists—whether groups of people or 
associations—focus on state legislatures. And because 
education is usually the largest expenditure item in 
the state budget (about 60 percent on a total state-by- 
state basis when transportation is omitted),”? it makes 
the existence of educational interest groups and their 
lobby efforts an important element of the political 
arena and policymaking process at the state level. 


State Courts 


All states have constitutional provisions pertaining 
to education but leave the details, policies, and provi- 
sions to legislative bodies. There is no national uni- 
formity in the state court organization. At the lowest 
level, most states have a court of original jurisdiction, 
often referred to as a municipal or superior court, 
where cases are tried. Adverse decisions can be ap- 
pealed to the next level, usually called the appellate 
court; by the losing side. This court reviews the trial 
record from the lower court and additional materials 
submitted by both sides; it assumes that appropriate 
laws were properly applied at the lower court level. 
Should any one side still not be satisfied, another 
appeal can be made to the state’s highest court, often 
called the state supreme court. The decision of this 
court is final unless an issue involving the U.S. Con- 
stitution has been raised. The U.S. Supreme Court can 
be petitioned to consider such an issue; this is a grow- 
ing trend in issues involving education. 

State court decisions have force only in the area 
served by that court. For this reason, it is possible to 
find conflicting rules in different circuits. Judges often 
look to previous law, and to surrounding court circuits, 
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in rendering decisions. Similarly, a state supreme court 
decision in one state may conflict with a decision of the 
court in another state; decisions rendered in one state 
are not binding in another state. Nevertheless, there is 
a good deal of consistency among the states in matters 
dealing with education. 

In all cases, the authority of the state to prescribe 
policies is upheld so long as these policies do not con- 
flict with federal or state constitutional provisions. 

In many relationships between officials of the state 
and those at the school district level, differences evolve 
that are carried into court—such as matters deal- 
ing with school desegregation, school finance, school 
prayer and Bible reading, teacher and student rights, 
affirmative action, and school safety. Often these cases 
have gone beyond the state supreme courts to the fed- 
eral courts. Many other issues end up in state courts be- 
cause they have little to do with the U.S. Constitution. 
These issues mainly deal with compulsory attendance, 
administrator or teacher fitness, teacher strikes, teacher 
gay rights, school negligence, child abuse, educational 
malpractice, copyright laws, computer ethics, and a 
school AIDS policy. 


State Education Agencies 


All states recognize the importance of establishing a 
state education agency or what is sometimes called a 
state system of education. The idea of a state educa- 
tion agency is based on the Northwest Ordinances of 
1785 and 1787, which enabled territories to transform 
into states, subject to many conditions including a sys- 
tem of public education to be implemented through 
the state. 

Until the mid-twentieth century, the role of the state 
education agency was limited, and leadership in public 
education was mainly expressed at the local level. We 
illustrate this with two historical examples: (1) Horace 
Mann’s idea of a system of public education supported 
by public money and controlled by the state was slow 
to be accepted beyond Massachusetts and Connecticut 
in the 1820s; (2) as late as 1930, only 17 percent of to- 
tal school revenues came from state sources compared 
with 83 percent from the local level. 

The state education agency is a system comprising 
the state board of education, chief state school officer, 
and state department of education. In most cases, the 
governor appoints the state board of education, and the 
latter usually appoints the chief state school officer. In 
a few states, voters elect members of the state board 
of education and chief state school officer. The state 


department of education usually consists of career edu- 
cators, and a few leadership and directorship posts are 
filled by the chief state school officer. 


The State Board of Education 


The state board of education is usually the most influ- 
ential and important state education agency. Almost 
all states have some sort of state board of education, 
which is dependent on the state legislature for appro- 
priations and authority and serves an advisory func- 
tion for the legislature. (New York’s Board of Regents 
is perhaps the strongest and most respected state board 
of education.) In addition, most states have a separate 
governing board for the public schools for grades K-12 
and for state colleges and universities; thus, there are 
often two separate state boards, one for elementary and 
secondary education and another for higher education. 

With the exceptions of Minnesota and Wisconsin, all 
states have boards of education. As of 2009, thirty-two 
were appointed by the governor of the state, ten were 
elected by popular vote (this method has increased dur- 
ing the last twenty years), two (New York and South 
Carolina) were appointed by state legislatures, one 
(Mississippi) was appointed by the governor and the 
legislature, and three (Louisiana, Ohio, and Washington) 
were elected and appointed by the governor. The num- 
ber of members of state boards ranges from seven to 
twenty-one, with a nine-member board occurring most 
frequently. (An odd number of members eliminates tie 
votes.) The term of appointment or election ranges from 
three to nine years, with most states at the four- to five- 
year range.73 

There is some controversy involving the method by 
which the state board of education members acquire 
their position. The controversy centers on the merits of 
election versus gubernatorial appointment. The ratio- 
nales for election are the following: It provides the people 
with a direct voice in educational policy; the governor 
tends to appoint people who agree with her views; it en- 
hances political representation of the people; and guber- 
natorial appointments concentrate too much power in 
the hands of one official, whereas elections provide for a 
system of checks and balances.” 


State Education Governance at a Glance (Alexandria, VA: 
National Association of State Boards of Education). 
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One recent survey of state boards shows that most 
members tend to be older (88 percent were age forty 
or older) and well educated (99 percent have at least 
some postsecondary education, and 67 percent have a 
degree beyond the bachelor’s). The voluntary nature of 
service on a state board means that the members must 
have the time and resources to participate. As a result, 
the survey found that most board members who were 
in the workforce described their occupation as manage- 
rial (24 percent) or professional (55 percent); those not 
in the paid workforce were either retired (16 percent) 
or homemakers (5 percent) with a history of voluntary 
service.”> 

The precise duties and functions of state boards of 
education vary, but generally the boards are charged 
with the following functions. 


1. Setting statewide curriculum standards. 


2. Establishing qualifications and appointing person- 
nel to the state department of education. 


3. Setting standards for teacher and administrative 
certificates. 


4. Establishing standards for accrediting schools. 


5. Managing federal and state funds earmarked for 
education. 


6. Keeping records and collecting data needed for 
reporting and evaluating. 


7. Adopting long-range plans for the development 
and improvement of schools. 


8. Creating advisory bodies as required by law. 


9. Advising the governor or legislature on educa- 
tional matters. 


10. Appointing the chief state school officer, setting 
minimum salary schedules for teachers and admin- 
istrators, and adopting policies for the operation 
of institutions of higher learning.”® 
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Chief State School Officer 


The chief state school officer (sometimes known as the 
state superintendent or commissioner of education) 
serves as the head of the state department of educa- 
tion and, in most cases, is also the chief executive of the 
state school board. He or she is usually a professional 
educator. 

The first chief state officer’s position was established 
in New York in 1812, with the title “superintendent 
of common schools,” and the duties of this position 
revolved around coordination and management. Per- 
haps the two most famous chief state officers were 
Horace Mann, the first Massachusetts “commissioner 
of education,” who spearheaded the common school 
movement in the mid-1820s, and Henry Barnard, the 
first Connecticut state commissioner in 1838, who 
adopted many of Mann’s progressive ideas and later 
became the first U.S. commissioner of education from 
1867 to 1870.”7 After Mann popularized the role of 
state commissioner, the position increased rapidly that 
by 1859 this post was found in twenty-four states.”* To 
be sure, the role of state school officer came into be- 
ing many decades after local school districts within the 
states were in operation. 

The office is filled in one of three ways: In 2009, 
twelve states filled the position through appointment by 
the governor, twenty-four states through appointment 
by the state board of education, and twelve states by 
popular election.”? The duties of the chief state school 
officer and the relationship between that position and 
the state board and state department vary from state to 
state. They usually depend on whether the official was 
appointed or voted into office. When the chief officer is 
elected, he tends to have more independence. 

As of 2009, five chief state school officers were minority; 
moreover, there were nineteen female chief officers. The 
increasing number of women as chief state school officers 
(two in 1985, nine in 1994, nineteen in 2009) represents a 
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noticeable change® and a departure from the “old boy 
network” that is common in school administration. 

Because of differences in method of selection and 
in legal relationship between the state board of educa- 
tion and the chief state officer, the responsibilities of 
the chief state officer vary widely. However, the major 
responsibilities associated with the office are likely to 
include the following duties: 


1. Serving as the chief administrator of the state 
department of education. 


2. Selecting personnel for the state department of 
education. 


3. Recommending and administering an educational 
budget for the state department of education. 


4, Ensuring compliance with state educational laws 
and regulations. 


5. Explaining and interpreting the state’s school laws. 


6. Deciding controversies involving the administra- 
tion of the schools within the state. 


7. Arranging the studies, committees, and task forces 
necessary to identify problems and recommend 
solutions. 


8. Reporting on the status of education within the 
state to the governor, legislature, state board of 
education, and public. 


9, Recommending improvements in educational 
legislation and policies to the governor and state 
legislature. 


10. Working with local school boards and administra- 
tors to improve education within the state.*! 


State Departments of Education 


Another major state education agency is the state 
department of education, which usually operates under 
the direction of the state board of education and is 
administered by the chief state school officer. Traditionally, 
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the primary function of state departments of education 
was to collect and disseminate statistics about the status 
of education within the state. Since the 1950s, they have 
enlarged their services and functions to include (1) ac- 
crediting schools; (2) certifying teachers; (3) apportioning 
funds; (4) overseeing student transportation and safety; 
(5) monitoring state regulations; (6) conducting research, 
evaluating programs, and issuing reports; and (7) moni- 
toring federally funded programs to ensure compliance 
with regulations.®2 

During recent decades, state departments have had to 
grapple with controversial issues such as desegregation, 
compensatory education, bilingual and special educa- 
tion, student rights and unrest, school finance reform 
and school choice, aid to minority groups, increasing 
enrollments, collective bargaining, accountability, as- 
sessment and standards, and certification for teachers 
and principals. The federal government, the courts, and 
active interest groups have wrestled with many educa- 
tional or school issues—forcing governors and legisla- 
tors to increase the staff budget and functions of state 
departments of education. 

State departments of education, once innocuous and 
invisible, have doubled and tripled in size and have as- 
sumed new responsibilities in administering complex 
programs. In 1900, there were a total of 177 staff de- 
partment employees nationwide, and 47 were chief 
state school officers.*? By 1982, only six states (Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Nevada, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming) had professional staffs of fewer than 
100, and six states (California, Connecticut, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, and Texas) had staffs of more 
than 1000. Twenty years later (2002), five states (omit 
Connecticut) had staffs of more than 1000.°4 
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As a general rule, the more populated the state and/or 
the larger the number of local school districts in the state, 
the higher the degree of centralization and the larger the 
state department staff. Less-populated states and states 
with fewer school districts have smaller and decentral- 
ized staffs. Although some divisional administrators 
of these departments change with changes of political 
party control or with a change in the chief officer, the 
professional staff—such as researchers and statisticians, 
curriculum and supervisory specialists, and clerks and 
secretaries—are usually career or civil service employees. 
By and large, staff members of the state departments of 
education are recruited from public school personnel and 
from local school districts and colleges of education. 

Recent federal funding policies and mounting state 
deficits have put additional pressure on state depart- 
ments to spend educational money wisely, to adminis- 
ter the state programs effectively, and to think about the 
bottom line. Competition over school choice, voucher 
programs, and charter schools have increased this pres- 
sure on state departments. In addition, controversial 
issues in education will not go away, and public groups 
are becoming more aggressive and astute in making their 
demands felt at the state level, including tougher aca- 
demic standards, high-stake testing, and teacher/school 
accountability. In short, state departments of education 
must now provide increased leadership and technical 
assistance to local school districts as well as to state 
boards of education, state legislators, and governors. 


State Reform Movements 


Not since the wave of school reform that followed 
Sputnik has education been so prominently on stage at 
the national and state level, on television, and in lo- 
cal newspapers. Presidential candidates, governors, 
state legislators, and chief state school officers have all 
gotten involved, indicating the high priority of educa- 
tion, the desire to reform it, and the need to allocate 
more resources for it. Businesses such as Microsoft, 
IBM, and Motorola have recently taken active roles 
in helping to shape education policy, in part because 
jobs are becoming more demanding and complex and 
the school products (students) are becoming “dumber.” 
Teachers’ unions have shifted their focus from the wel- 
fare of teacher members to the need to cooperate with 
school administrators and school board members for 
purposes of reform; in making this transition, they 
have shifted the image of union-based organizations 
to professional organizations and are now willing to 
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work with (not against) administrative associations for 
institutional welfare.®° 

Nationwide, more than 1500 state statutes affecting 
some aspect of school reform were enacted between 1985 
and 1990. During the next twenty years, 1991 to 2010, 
approximately 3500 state statutes dealing with reform 
were enacted.®* They came as “waves” with tremendous 
fanfare, publicity, and controversy attached to the reform 
measures. These waves can be classified into four reform- 
type packages: (1) academic standards, (2) professional 
policy, (3) curriculum development, and (4) assessment 
and accountability. In general, all four waves stressed pro- 
ductivity and efficiency as well as education excellence. 

The first wave, dealing with student achievement, 
focused on academic standards; graduation and col- 
lege admission requirements; more frequent exit tests; 
time on task, attendance, and homework; reduced class 
size; and early childhood education. The second wave, 
dealing with professionalism, focused on competency- 
based training, certification and testing requirements, 
accountability, salary increases, merit pay and career 
ladders, differential roles and salaries, evaluation, and 
staff development. The third wave focused on the 
curriculum—the need to emphasize the basics, comput- 
ers, and technology; a common core (academic) high 
school curriculum, especially increased science, math, 
and foreign language; and business—university—school 
partnerships. The fourth wave focused on school im- 
provement; standard-based education; accountability 
and high-stake testing. The latest Bracey Report exam- 
ines three assumptions related to the current educational 
situation regarding the issues of standards and test- 
ing. They are: “high-quality schools can eliminate the 
achievement gap between whites and minorities; may- 
oral control of public schools is an improvement over 
the more common elected board governance systems; 
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Table 9-4 Average Number of Carnegie Units Earned by Public High School Graduates in 


Academic Subjects, 1982, 1994, 1998, 2000, and 2005 








Social Foreign Computer 
Total English Studies Math Science Language —_ Science 
1982 21.6 3.9 3.2 2.6 22 1.0 Ss Oe 
1994 24.2 4.2 3.6 3.4 3.0 1.8 2 0.65 
1998 25.1 4.3 3.7 3.4 3:4. 1.9 0.74 
2000 26.0 44 3.8 3.6 3.2 1.9 0.83 
2005 26.7 44 4.0 3.7 3.3 2.0 


Source: The Condition of Education 1998 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1998), indicator 26 ; Di i 

ice f on, DC: U.S. ‘ i , P. 88; Digest of Education 
Statistics, 2000 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2001), table 138, p. 154; Digest of Education Statistics, 5004 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 2005), table 135, p. 152. Digest of Education Statistics, 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 


2010), table 149, p. 215. 


and higher standards will improve the performance of 
public schools.”8” 

By 2005, a series of actions had been taken at the 
state level, largely to improve the quality of education. 
All states had undertaken academic and curriculum 
reform (categories 1 and 3), forty-seven states had un- 
dertaken items dealing with professional reform (cate- 
gory 2) and/or school improvement (category 4), and 
all states had implemented some form of standards, 
accountability, and/or testing, also category 4.88 

Especially dramatic increases of students’ enrollment 
in academic programs, core academic subjects, and ad- 
vanced placement examinations occurred after the 1983 
publication of A Nation at Risk. The concerns voiced 
today parallel those voiced after Sputnik and during the 
Cold War. Although military concerns have been replaced 
by economic concerns, the threat of foreign competition 
still forms the basis of our educational debates. What was 
unimaginable began to occur in the 1970s and 1980s— 
other nations were surpassing our educational attain- 
ments and industrial output. Even though our population 
is increasing, our human capital is being depleted. This 
decline is linked to the foundations of our educational in- 
stitutions and a growing underclass, which is spilling over 
into the workplace and other sectors of society. 
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The states have responded. Between 1985 and 
2005, forty-nine states increased or introduced stu- 
dent assessment programs, twenty-eight states required 
competency tests for high school graduation, all fifty 
introduced or raised requirements for high school grad- 
uation in terms of Carnegie units (see Table 9-4), and 
forty-three states raised college entrance requirements. 
Twelve states increased the length of the school year, 
and thirteen states introduced additional instructional 
time. Twenty states reduced class sizes, and twenty-four 
states started students at a younger age.*? Surprisingly, 
however, the U.S. high school graduate rate has leveled 
off, from 72 percent in 1985 to 74 percent in 2007— 
suggesting a flat outcome or fade-out factor despite in- 
creased reform efforts.” 

By 2005, all fifty states had introduced changes 
in teacher preparation, thirty-four required test- 
ing for admission to teacher-education programs, 
thirty-five required exit tests from teacher-education 
programs, thirty-nine required testing for initial certi- 
fication of teachers, and twelve introduced career lad- 
ders for teachers.”! In thirty-nine states, higher teacher 
salaries were attributed, in part, to the national reform 
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movement. As many as thirty-five states have upgraded 
the educational and testing requirements for principals 
between 1985 and 2005, and others have demanded 
stricter evaluation and accountability of principals. 
More than twenty-five states have already introduced 
centers or academies for principals, to help them 
improve their leadership and managerial skills. 


Lessons to Be Learned 


Recent efforts show that education reform, if it is to 
be successful, cannot come from only one group— 
politicians, state officials, taxpayers, administrators, 
or teachers—but needs cooperation among all groups. 
Moreover, responsibility is needed at all levels. For ex- 
ample, regardless of how much money is earmarked 
for increased salaries or merit pay, we need respon- 
sible teachers and administrators at the school level; 
no one can reform dedication and hard work. Regard- 
less of number or type of student tests, or how much 
homework is assigned, students (and parents) must 
make a concerted effort in academic input and per- 
formance. Regardless of the motivation or incentives 
we provide, no student can be compelled to learn; 
enthusiasm for learning cannot be coerced. Learn- 
ing involves delayed gratification and sweat; it does 
not come easy and cannot be regulated by a clause, 
resolution, or mandate. 

The second lesson to be learned is that education 
reform—more precisely, the success of reform—depends 
in large measure on the features of the local school: the 
school organization, school culture, and school ethos. 
In effect, school as a whole and school as a process are 
interlinked, with a changing and dynamic environment. 
A broader construct in education that represents this 
concept of school organization, culture, and ethos is 
referred to as school climate (see Chapter 3). The idea 
of a corporation’s culture as used by Thomas Peters and 
Robert Waterman’s analysis of the best-run American 
companies comes near to capturing this concept.”? A 
more precise term is subjective culture—that is, the way 


%2John C. Daresh, Beginning the Principalship (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2006); Dennis Sparks, “What I Be- 
lieve About Leadership Development,” Phi Delta Kappan and 
Marc Tucker and Judy B. Codding, The Principal Challenge 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2002). 


?3Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman, In Search of Excel- 
lence: Lessons Learned from America’s Best-Run Companies 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1982). 
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the organizational environment or social system oper- 
ates, its belief systems, structures, stereotype formations, 
norms, roles, values, rules, and task definitions.?* The 
values, beliefs, and behaviors of the school’s players— 
administrators, teachers, students (even parents)—all 
play a role in determining reform and what will be 
accomplished at the school level. 

The third lesson, although somewhat over-simpli- 
fied, is that the reform measures that states adopt are 
not likely to make a difference or lead to serious im- 
provement unless the policies are responsive to local 
needs and pressures and unless the local school envi- 
ronment, including the people, is willing to adopt those 
measures. 

Although states generally control funding, curricu- 
lum requirements, teacher and administrative certifica- 
tion, high school graduation requirements, and even 
textbook selection (in twenty-two states), they still have 
limited control over the daily operation of schools. State 
efforts to reform education may be visible and vocal and 
may take on many political and economic dimensions, 
but the dynamics of local schools and school admin- 
istrators can torpedo authorized reform policies. State 
reform, then, must be sensitive to and include the local 
interpretation and responses to the official version of 
reform. Educational change must be played out in the 
classrooms and schools of America, and state-initiated 
reforms should conform—at least be modified—to local 
politics, processes, and perceptions. 


Organization of School Districts 


The organization of school districts permits several 
grade plans and combinations of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Figure 9-1 shows 10 common organi- 
zationa! plans; a description for each follows. 


1. Plan A shows the traditional 8-4 organizational plan 
consisting of an eight-year elementary school and a 
four-year high school. 


2. Plan B exemplifies a 4-44 district plan, where the 
first four grades are elementary schools, the next 
four are middle schools, and the final four are high 
schools. 


*4Terrance E. Deal and Kent D. Peterson, Shaping School 
Culture (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1998); Michael Fullan, 
The New Meaning of Educational Change, 4th ed. (New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 2007). 
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3. Plan C illustrates the 5-3-4 plan, providing a 
five-year elementary school, a three-year middle 
school, and a four-year high school. Both Plans B 
and C are growing in popularity because of the 
middle-school movement. 


4. Plan D shows a 6-2-4 district plan, where grades 
1 to 6 comprise the elementary school, grades 7 to 
8 comprise the junior high school, and grades 9 to 
12 comprise the high school. 


5. Plan E is the 3-3-3-3 plan, used in parts of the 
country that wish to promote school integration at 
the elementary school level or in rural areas that 
need to consolidate school facilities. There is also 
a three-year junior high school and a three-year 
senior high school. 


6. Plan F represents a typical 6-3-3 elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school plan. Plans 
D, E, and F illustrate the junior high school in 


relation to elementary school and either high 
school or senior high school. 


7. Plan G is the 6-6 organizational plan consisting - 
of an elementary school for grades 1 to 6 and a 
combined three-year junior high school and a 
three-year senior high school. 


8. Plan H illustrates the 7-5 grade pattern, where 
the elementary school goes to grade 7, and 
there is a combined two-year junior high school 
and three-year senior high school. Plans G and 
H show the elementary school with a combined 
junior and senior high school, representative of a 
small number of U.S. schools. 


9. Plan I shows two separate, usually adjacent, 
districts, where the elementary school 
grades K to 8 represent one district and the 
high school grades 9 to 12 represent the other 
district. 





10. Plan J is the 1-12 plan, representative of 
even a smaller number of schools, usually 
special schools, alternative schools, one-room 
schoolhouses, or schools not classified by 
grade level. 


It is difficult to say which plan is better or worse; it 
varies with educational philosophy and the conditions 
in the school district. Most progressive educators or 
communities prefer a middle-grade or junior high school 
as a means of putting preadolescent students (who are 
usually undergoing rapid physical and social changes) 
under one roof for a number of years to facilitate their 
growth and development. 


Size of School Districts 


What is the ideal size for a school district? In terms of 
minimum size, how many students must be enrolled 
to justify offering diversified programs, services, and 
personnel needed to meet modern educational require- 
ments? The studies that suggest optimal size, over the 
last seventy years, have focused on cost analysis, cur- 
riculum offerings, staffing, and student achievement 
as the most important variables. During this period, 
the minimum ideal size tends to be 10,000 to 12,000 
students, and the maximum size tends to be 40,000 to 
50,000 students.?> One classic study considered the 
maximally effective school district to comprise 100,000 
students.”® 

Today small is considered better; the idea is to 
scale down the school enterprise, whereas in the past 
big was considered better. Advocates of small school 


*SHoward A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units, Field 
Study no. 7 (Nashville, TN: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1934); Mario D. Fantini, Marilyn Gittell, and Rich- 
ard Magat, Community Control and the Urban School (New 
York: Praeger, 1970); A. Harry Passow, Toward Creating a 
Model Urban School System (New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1967); and Summary of Research on Size of Schools and 
School Districts rev. ed. (Arlington, VA: Educational Research 
Service, 1994). Also see William L. Boyd et al. The Transfor- 
mation of Great American School Districts (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard Education Press, 2008). 


96Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools 
in Transition (New York: Teachers College Press, 1941); 
Paul R. Mort, William S$. Vincent, and Clarence Newell, The 
Growing Edge: An Instrument for Measuring the Adaptabil- 
ity of School Systems, 2 vols. (New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1955). 
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districts and rural schools point out that 5000-student 
maximums are more cost effective, have fewer student 
dropouts (in percentages), higher student SAT and 
ACT scores, and higher graduation and college entry 
rates than do school districts with more than 5000 
students.?” Although social class was not controlled 
in these studies, educational expenditures were. Small 
school districts, 5000 or fewer students, cluster in 
the 14th to 30th percentile in per-pupil expenditures 
but rank in the top 10 percent on nationwide 
achievement scores and other indicators of student 
performance (fewer dropouts, more high school 
graduates).78 

Other advocates maintain that school districts with 
20,000 or fewer students have a significant positive 
relationship with SAT scores, high school graduation 
rates, and slightly more favorable pupil-teacher ra- 
tios than do districts with more than 20,000 students. 
Smaller school districts have significantly lower levels 
of parental income and spend about $250 less per 
student.”? In short, “smaller districts ... appear to 
achieve better results for students at equal [or less] 
cose 

Studies of hundreds of school districts nationwide 
also confirm the relationship between inverse district 


°7A Critique of North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion’s Plan to Mandate School District Mergers Throughout 
the State (Raleigh: North Carolina Boards Association, 1986); 
Jacqueline P. Danzberger, Michael W. Kirst, and Michael P. 
Usdan, Governing Public Schools: New Times, New Require- 
ments (Washington, DC: Institute for Educational Leadership, 
1992); Kenneth A. Strive, Small Schools and Strong Communities 
(New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 2010). 


*8Allan C. Ornstein, “School District and School Size: An 
Evolving Controversy,” High School Journal, 76 (1993): 
240-244; Ornstein, “School Size and Effectiveness: Policy 
Implications,” Urban Review, 22 (1990): 239-245; and Diane 
M. Truscott and Stephen D. Truscott, “Differing Circum- 
stances: Finding Common Ground Between Urban and Rural 
Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 87 (2005): 123-130. 


Robert W. Jewell, “School and School District Size Relation- 
ships,” Education and Urban Society, 21 (1989): 140-153; 
Jean Johnson, “Do Communities Want Smaller Schools?” Edu- 
cational Leadership, 59 (2002): 42-46; Johnson “Will Parents 
and Teachers . . . Reduce School Size?” Phi Delta Kappan, 83 
(2002): 353-356. 


100Jewell, “School and School District Size Relationships,” 
p. 151. Also see Kari Artstrom, “Overlooked Too Long, Small 
Schools Deserve Our Attention,” School Administrator, 56 
(1999): 50; Kenneth Leithwood et al., Making Schools Smarter, 
3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2006). 
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Size of District 
(Number of Pupils) 


Total operating districts 


25,000 or more 281 
10,000-24,999 590 
5000-9999 1064 
2500-4999 2012 
1000-2499 3364 
600-999 1762 
300-599 1903 
1-299 2724 
Size not reported 279 


°in millions, based on Fall 2007. 


Table 9-5 Distribution of School Districts by Size, 2007-2008 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics, 2009 (Washington, DC: Department of Education, 201 0), table 87, p. 126. 


size and student achievement, after controlling for 
per-pupil expenditures and social class.!°! Although 
larger school districts may be more efficient when it 
comes to spending—that is, per-unit costs decline with 
a greater number of students served because districts 
usually purchase more units cheaper and employ fewer 
teachers and administrators per student—the econo- 
mies of scale enjoyed by large school districts come at 
the expense of educational outcomes. Moreover, there 
are some data to suggest that large school districts are 
actually inefficient and wasteful.!°? The dependence 
on costs seems U-shaped, with very small and very 
large school districts spending more per student than 
moderate-sized districts. 


101Tom V. Ark, “The Case for Small High Schools,” Educa- 


tional Leadership, 59 (2002): 55-59; David H. Monk, “Sec- 
ondary School Size and Curriculum Comprehensiveness,” 
Economics of Education Review, 6 (1987): 137-150; William 
J. Fowler and Herbert J. Walberg, “School Size, Characteris- 
tics, and Outcomes,” Educational Evaluation and Policy Anal- 
ysis, 13 (1991): 189-202; and Joe Nathan and Karen Febey, 
Smaller, Safer, Saner, Successful Schools (Minneapolis: Center 
for School Change, 2001). 


102Rick Allen, “Big Schools: The Way We Were,” Educational 
Leadership, 59 (2002): 36-41; Donna Driscoll, Dennis 
Halcoussis, and Shirley Svorny, “School District Size and 
Student Performance,” Economics of Education Review, 
22 (2003): 193-201; Joyce Epstein et al., School, Family 
and Community Partnerships, 3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks CA: 
Corwin Press, 2008). 


Number of School Districts 


Historically, 10,000 students is a large number for a 
school district. Our schools, we must remember, are 
an outgrowth of one-room schoolhouses and school 
districts in the rural United States. With the exception 
of a few urban areas, even as late as the turn of the 
twentieth century, most school districts consisted of 
three, four, or five schools and a few hundred students. 
As late as 1930, nearly 50 percent of U.S. school dis- 
tricts had fewer than 300 students. By 2007, as many 
as 20 percent of the school districts (enrolling only 
1 percent of the nation’s students) had fewer than 
300 students. Inversely, 4.2 percent of public school 
districts had 10,000 or more students. There were 
only 281, or 2.0 percent, school districts with 25,000 
or more students, but they accounted for 16.7 million 
students, or 35 percent, of the nation’s public school 
enrollment.!° Table 9-5 shows how school districts 
today are distributed. 

Most of the larger school districts (25,000 or 
more students) are in California, Florida, Texas, and 
Maryland, but the states with the largest district aver- 
ages are Hawaii, Maryland, Florida, and Louisiana. The 
states with the smallest district averages—that is, less 
than 1000 students per district—are Maine, Vermont, 
Nebraska, and Montana.!% 


103 Digest of Education Statistics, 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2010), table 87, p. 126. 


104Tbid., table 90, pp. 130-140. 





As many as twenty-seven school districts have 
enrollments that exceed 100,000 students. In most 
cases, the larger school districts are located in or near 
cities, the largest being the New York City system with 
approximately 989,990 students, followed by Los 
Angeles with 693,680 students, Chicago with 407, 500 
students, and Dade County, Florida, with 348,128 stu- 
dents.'© Reflecting both national enrollment trends and 
immigration trends to the larger cities, six of the ten larg- 
est school districts (in the Sunbelt) have experienced in- 
creased enrollments in the last ten years. The four cities 
(New York City, Baltimore, Detroit, and Philadelphia) 
that have experienced minus growth are located in the 
North (sometimes called the Frostbelt). The medium- 
sized and smaller school districts have followed metro- 
politan sprawl and tend to be located in the outer ring 
of the suburbs or in rural areas. 


Students and Schools 


Across the nation, public school! enrollments show a 
23 percent projected increase from 1989 to 2014, from 
41 million to 50 million, and it is anticipated to reach a 
new high in 2018 of 53.9 million students (an increase 
of 9 percent) between 2006 and 2018. The public 
school elementary school enrollment (grades PK-8) is 
expected to grow from 34.2 million to 38.2 million in 
2018; the public high school enrollment (grades 9-12) 
is expected to grow from 14.6 million to 15.8 million 
in 2018.16 Based on geographic region, public school 
enrollments are expected to grow by 18 percent in the 
South, 15 percent in the West, less than 1 percent in the 
Midwest and to drop by 5 percent in the Northeast.!°7 

The number of public elementary schools grew 
from 61,340 in 1990 to 73,254 in 2007. The number 
of public secondary schools grew from 23,460 in 1990 
to 30,648 in 2007. In total, there were 82,475 public 
schools in 1990 and in 2007 there were 97,680—an 
18 percent increase.10 

The growth in student enrollments has affected 
school size in two ways: increasing the average school 
size at the elementary level from 449 in 1990 to 469 


105Tbid., table 92, p.181. 


106The Condition of Education, 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2009), Indicator 4, tables A-4-1, 
A-4-2, pp. 10, 126, 128. 

107Projections of Education Statistics to 2018 (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2009), tables A, B, 
4-9, pp. 5-7, 45-53. 

108 Digest of Education Statistics, 2009, table 86, p. 125. 
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in 2007 and at the secondary level from 663 in 1990 
to 816 in 2007. It also correlates with a reduction of 
small school districts (fewer than 300 students), from 
3816 in 1990 to 2724 in 2007, a reduction of nearly 
29 percent. 


Demographics and Diversity In 1970, minority 
students comprised 20 percent of student enrollments. 
By 1995, it was 32 percent. In 2003, 42 percent of all 
students were minority. From 1972 to 2007, the per- 
centage of white students dropped from 78 percent to 
56 percent, while the percentage of minority students 
grew from 22 percent (1972) to 44 percent (2007). The 
biggest increase occurred within the Hispanic popula- 
tion. The percentage of Hispanic students grew from 
11 percent in 1987 to 21 percent in 2007, making them 
the largest minority group in American schools. The 
percentage of black students dropped from 17 percent 
in 1987 to 15 percent in 2007; the percentage of Asian 
Americans was approximately 4 percent in 2007. It is 
also interesting to note that the percentage of minority 
students varies based on geographic region. From 1972 
to 2007, there were more minority students due largely 
to Hispanic increases in the West and the South than in 
the Midwest and the Northeast.1!° 

The U.S. Census predicts that by 2050 race in 
America will be turned upside down. It is estimated that 
by 2050, 50.5 percent of the population will be white; 
25.7 percent will be Hispanic; 13.8 percent will be 
black; and 9.2 percent will be Asian Americans.!1! To- 
day’s school enrollments exemplify the future; it is the 
most racial mix of students this country has experienced. 
Today’s cities like New York, Miami, Houston, Dallas, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles are already mostly 
comprised of minorities, and the public school student 
population in these cities comprises 85 percent minority 
or more. 

By 2010, whites will account for only 9 percent 
of the world’s population, compared to 17 percent 
in 1997—making them the world’s smallest ethnic 
minority. Only 12 percent of our current immigration is 
from Europe; almost all the rest is from Latin America 


109Tbid., table 94, p. 155. 


0The Condition of Education, 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2009), Indicator 7, tables A-7-1, 
A-7-2, p. 16, 136-137. 

111Population Projections of the United States by Age, Sex, 
Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1995 to 2050 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Economics and Statistics 
Administration, Bureau of the Census, 2006), p. 13. 
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and Asia.’ The children of these immigrants represent 
the new immigrant students enrolling in schools across 
the nation. The successful administrator of the twenty- 
first century will have to deal with ethnic, religious, and 
linguistic diversity. The issue for schools is the same as 
it was one hundred years ago—to socialize immigrant 
children as soon as possible, but with understanding 
and respect for group and individual differences. 


Consolidation of School Districts 


The number of school districts in the United States 
continues to decline. In 1930, there were more than 
130,000 school districts. By 1980, the number had 
shrunk to 15,625; and by 2007, to 13,924—suggesting 
a leveling process (see Figure 9-2). 

The reduced number of school districts is a result of 
consolidation, the combination of a number of smaller 
school districts into one or two larger ones. Consolida- 
tion is thought to bring about more effective schools by 
increasing the tax base, quality of professional person- 
nel, breadth of educational programs, special services, 
and transportation facilities and by reducing overall 
educational costs per student.!13 


'2Tyrone C. Howard, Why Race and Culture Matter in 
Schools (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity,). Allan C. Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: 
Pre- and Post-September 11 (Boston: Allyn 8 Bacon, 2003). 


13William Howell (ed.), Besieged: School Boards and the 
Future of Education Politics (Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution Press, 2005): 56-80; Jewell, “School and School Dis- 
trict Size Relationships”; Deborah Meier, “Just Let Us Be: the 
Genesis of a Small Public School,” Educational Leadership, 59 
(2002): 76-80; Strike, Small Schools and Small Communities. 
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p. 53; Digest of Education Statistics, 
0 2009 (Washingion, DC: U.S. Government 
2007 Printing Office, 2010), table 86, p. 125. 


The data on consolidation, however, remain incon- 
clusive. Moreover, consolidating districts usually means 
closing some schools, and this has proved to be a seri- 
ous and emotional matter, especially in small and rural 
school districts where the local school may be a focal 
point of the community’s identity. In many cases state 
school officials, operating under the assumption that 
consolidation is cost-effective and enhances student 
opportunity, have clashed with local townspeople who 
resent the interference of distant bureaucrats. The pro- 
cess can be demoralizing to students, parents, and the 
community at large. Local taxpayers, who might nor- 
mally support plans for saving money, have often re- 
fused to endorse consolidation.!14 

Because of this opposition, officials in many states 
have begun looking for ways to obtain the benefits of con- 
solidation without eliminating schools or districts. One 
method is for neighboring districts to share programs 
and personnel. Minnesota, for example, encourages this 
trend by providing up to 75 percent of the cost of shared 
secondary school facilities and programs. Wisconsin pro- 
vides additional Title I support for sharing facilities.115 
Iowa provides between 5 and 50 percent extra fund- 
ing to local school districts that share course offerings, 
teachers, administrators, and school buildings.1!6 In 
Illinois, Montana, and Nebraska, there is a hold on new 


14Ornstein, “School District and School Size.” 


115Jeremy D. Finn, “Small Classes in American Schools,” Phi ~ 
Delta Kappan, 83, (2002): 551-560; Chris Pipho, “Rural Edu- 
cation,” Phi Delta Kappan, 69 (1987): 6-7. 


116 Annual School District Reorganization Report (Des Moines: 
Iowa Department of Education, 1999). 





consolidation plans, and there are school committees 
organized to restructure school district sizes.!!” 

Some educators contend that consolidation has 
served its major purpose—eliminating many one-room 
schools and inefficient small districts—and that this 
trend will soon pass. But it remains a controversial issue 
that affects many school districts across the country. 


Decentralization of School Districts 


Changes in the urban population after 1950 gave 
rise to changes in the composition of urban schools. 
As middle-class and white populations fled to the 
suburbs—in what became known as the “white flight 
movement”—the percentages of low-income and minor- 
ity residents increased in the cities. As a result, city schools 
became multiethnic, and many schools in the suburbs be- 
came more homogeneous in terms of income and race. 
By the 1960s, many inner-city ethnic groups, especially 
blacks, began to feel that the schools did not serve their 
needs. They began to call for decentralization as a means 
to greater community involvement in the schools. 

By definition, decentralization divides the school 
system into smaller units, but the focus of power and 
authority remains in a single central administration 
and board of education. There is usually little contro- 
versy over decentralization as long as jobs are not con- 
solidated or expanded on the basis of racial or ethnic 
patterns. Even professional educators today see a need 
to reduce school bureaucracy and to accept decentral- 
ization because it allows the professional educators to 
retain power. At the same time, school critics and mi- 
nority spokespersons believe that decentralization will 
give the people greater access to the schools. 

The concept of decentralization now seems to be on 
the decline for two reasons: (1) there has been a drop 
in the percentage of decentralized school districts, from 
67 percent (forty-two out of sixty-six) in 1980 to 31 
percent (sixteen out of fifty-one) in 1988, and (2) the 
majority of districts currently claiming to be decentral- 
ized seems more committed to centralization. There is 
also research suggesting that increased administrative 
layers leads to bureaucracy, extra costs, and slower 


117Evans Clinchy, “The Educationally Challenged American 
School District,” Phi Delta Kappan, 80 (1998): 272-277; 
Allan C. Ornstein, “Controversy Over Size Continues,” School 
Administrator, 46 (1989): 42-43; Pipho, “Rural Education”; 
Michael Salmonowicz, “Meeting the Challenge of School 
Turnaround,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91(2010): 19-24. 
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decision making at the central office. Thus, in an effort 
to enhance fiscal management and consolidate power 
and authority at the central office, the biggest gover- 
nance change for New York City’s schools in the last 
four decades was enacted in 2003: The thirty-two com- 
munity school districts were abolished and replaced 
with 10 regional divisions, each headed by a super- 
intendent, ranging in number of students from 67,700 
to 137,200.!!8 By 2007, the 10 regions were dissolved, 
and all schools had the opportunity to select one of 
three school support organizations (empowerment sup- 
port, learning support, or partnership support).!!? 
Other data also suggest that, despite apparent de- 
centralization, the large, urban school districts in fact 
remain highly centralized. Decisions regarding curricu- 
lum, instruction, staffing and teacher evaluation, stu- 
dent testing, graduation requirements, and budgeting 
are still made at the central level or at what is sometimes 
referred to as the “downtown” office. Furthermore, the 
central office is increasingly involved in negotiations 
with teachers’ unions, compliance with court-ordered 
busing requirements, affirmative action, and allocation 
of state monies and special programs for the local dis- 
trict. All these trends tend to expand the authority of 
the main district office and reduce the effect of decen- 
tralization.!*° See Administrative Advice 9-1. 


Local School Boards 


The local school boards of education have been del- 
egated powers and duties by the state for the purpose of 
ensuring that their schools are operated properly. Despite 
the fact that their prerogatives are limited by the state, 
school boards have assumed significant decision-making 
responsibility. School boards have the power for the 
most part to raise money through taxes. They exercise 


118John Gehring, “New York: Schools Get New Aid,” 
Education Week, November 27, 2002, p. 18. New York City 
Department of Education, Press Release, “Map of Instruc- 
tional Divisions,” January 23, 2003. 


119Courasatun with Robert Brasco, Farmer District Superin- 
tendent, New York City May 2010. 


120Ronald E. Everett et al., Financial and Managerial Accounting 
for School Administrators, 2nd (Lanham, MD: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2008); Michael Fine and Janis Somerville (eds.), 
Small Schools: Big Imaginations (Chicago: Campaign for Urban 
School Reform, 1998); Debra Viadero, “Big-City Majors’ 
Control of Schools Yield Mixed Results,” Education Week, 
September 11, 2002, p. 8. 
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= Who are the advocates? 


= What are their motivations? What are their 
political-economic reasons? Do they have hidden 
agendas? 

= Does the majority of the community want to con- 
solidate (decentralize)? Or is a small, well-organized 
group behind the plan? 

= Do students, parents, teachers, and community 
residents gain under the plan? How? 

= Which parents or community residents lose, or feel 
they lose, under the plan? 

= How do various interest groups feel about the plan? 
Is there considerable conflict or emotion? Is it really 
worthwhile to proceed, given the conflict or emo- 
tion? Why? 

= How do the various interest groups want to be repre- 
sented under the plan? Are there differences among 
groups based on race, ethnicity, social class, or resi- 
dents with and without children? 

= How do community agencies and local business 


groups fit into the plan? Have their concerns or inter- 
ests been considered? 


power over personnel and school property. Some states 
leave curriculum and student policy in the hands of the 
school board, but others, by law, impose specific require- 
ments. In general, the school board must conform to state 
guidelines to qualify for state aid, as well as conform to 
federal guidelines where federal monies are involved. 
Methods of selecting board members are prescribed 
by state law. The two basic methods are election and 
appointment. Election is thought to make for greater 
accountability to the public, but some people argue 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE BES! 





= As a result of the plan, will teaching jobs or admin- 
istrative positions be affected? Is there current con- 
cern among the professional staff? 

= What administrative levels (central office, decentral- 
ized, or field office) should be consolidated (decen- 
tralized)? Why? 

= How does the plan affect student performance? Are. 
there data to indicate that the plan will have a posi- _ 
tive impact on student performance? _ ; 

= What unit size is most effective? Most efficie 
there past history in adjacent (or similar) 
ties or school districts to verify these assul 

= When does bigness lead to increased b 
When does smallness lead to reduced range 
cational services? 

= What is the projected cost of the plan? Is 
Is it worthwhile in terms of assumed outcot ! 

= Does the plan consider future population pera si 
Student enrollments? School construction sites?” 
School integration? i 

= Who really benefits from the plan? Students? 
(Remember, they are the real consumers sand ithe 
reason for the schools.) 









that appointment leads to greater competence and 
less politics. (See the PRo/Con Debate at the end of 
this chapter.) Election is the most common practice. In 
2009, 90 percent of school board members nationwide 
were elected and 10 percent were appointed.!2! 


121Selection of Local School Boards (Alexandria, VA: National 
School Boards Association, 2009). 


Appointment is more common in large urban districts 
than in suburban or small-town districts; between 1988 
and 2008, 11 to 15 percent of urban board members 
were appointed. A few states specify a standard num- 
ber of board members, still others specify a permissible 
range, and a few have no requirements. Most school 
boards (80 percent) comprise a seven- to nine-member 
range, with the largest school board having nineteen 
members; the average size is seven members.!7? 

A recent nationwide survey of school board mem- 
bers indicates that the percentage of women on school 
boards is 39 percent and minority representation is 
14 percent. (Southern states show a higher minority 
representation on school boards: 16 percent black and 
3 percent Hispanic.)!?3 School board members tend to be 
older than the general population (94 percent are over 
age forty); more educated (67 percent have had four or 
more years of college); wealthier (59 percent have fam- 
ily incomes of $75,000 or more, and 37 percent earn 
more than $100,000 annually); and more likely to be 
professionals or businesspeople (45 percent) or home- 
makers or retired persons (26 percent).!?* Interestingly, 
51 percent have no children in school right now, and 
41 percent are relative neophytes, having served on the 
boards for five or fewer years.!*5 

The largest school systems (those enrolling 50,000 
or more students) tend to have more heterogeneous 
boards. One survey indicates that minority members 
constitute 29 percent of the school board in these sys- 
tems; women make up 36 percent, but family income 
and educational levels are more diversified.*° In 
another survey of the 100 largest school districts in the 


122Thomas A. Shannon, former executive publisher of the 
American School Board Journal, personal communication, July 
14, 1999; “Twenty-first Annual Survey of School Board Mem- 
bers,” American School Board Journal, 186 (1999): 34-37; 
Michael D. Usdan, “School Boards: A Neglected Institution in 
an Era of School Reform,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91 (2010): 8-10. 


123“School Board Members,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, 185 (1998): A-15; Kathleen Vail, “The Changing Face 
of Education,” American School Board Journal, 188 (2001): 
39-42; Gene I. Maeroff, “School Boards in America,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 91 (2010): 31-34. 

124Frederick M. Hess, School Boards at the Dawn of the 
21st Century (Alexandria, VA: National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, 2002), Tables 24-27, pp. 26-28. Hess, “Weighing the 
Case for School Boards,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91 (2010): 15-19. 
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country, as many as 27.5 percent of the board members 
were classified as minority, including 21 percent who 
were black.!*” As for urban school boards, comprising 
the Council of the Great City Schools (consisting of 66 
school districts), about 81 percent in 2008 served four- 
year terms, 10 served three-year terms, 5 percent served 
five-year terms, and 2 percent did not have a term limit. 
As many as 52 percent were white, 33 percent were 
black, 9 percent were Latino, and 4 percent were Asian. 
Approximately 55 percent were female.!28 


School Board-Public Problems 


The top five problems of school board members are 
school finance, student achievement, special educa- 
tion, educational technology, and teacher quality (see 
Table 9-6). Budget issues held the top spot on board 
members’ worry lists for the last eighteen out of twenty 
years. Academic issues have been in the top five because 
of the media and state mandates.!2? Since 2000, the 
public ranked finances as a top concern. The second to 
fifth concerns of school board members reflect state and 
local pressures to improve what goes on in schools and 
classrooms. Infrastructure problems and student enroll- 
ments, which have often been among the top concerns 
of school boards, have now been replaced by drug, dis- 
cipline, and gang problems, which have always been 
top concerns of the public. 

In the eyes of the public, drug abuse, school violence, 
and lack of discipline consistently ranked as three of the 
five most important problems throughout the 1980s, 
1990s and 2000s.!3° These rankings were related to 
a perceived breakdown of student behavior, includ- 
ing their moral standards, lack of interest and truancy, 
drinking and alcoholism, crime and vandalism, disre- 
spect for teachers, and fighting. Historically, school 
board members did not have such strong feelings about 


!27Allan C. Ornstein, “School Superintendents and School 
Board Members: Who They Are,” Contemporary Education, 
63 (1992): 157-159. 


128Urban School Board Survey: Characteristics, Structure, and 
Benefits (Washington, DC: Council of the Great City Schools, 
2009), pp. 2, 4-5. 


129Hess, School Boards at the Dawn of the 21st Century; 
“Money and Other Worries,” American School Board Journal, 
177 (1990): 34-35. 


130“Board Members’ Worries,” American School Board 
Journal, 185 (1998): A-15; “Money and Other Worries”; 
“The Public’s Attitude Toward Public Schools,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 80 (1998): 51. 
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As Seen by the 
School Board As Seen by the Public 
School finance Lack of financial support 
Student achievement Lack of discipline 
Special education Overcrowded schools 
Educational technology Use of drugs 
Teacher quality Fighting/violence/gangs 
Parental support Lack of good teachers 

_ Federal/state regulations Lack of standards 
Drug/alcohol use 
Discipline 


°Respondents to the school board survey were asked to indicate 
“significant” or “moderate” concerns. Respondents to the public 
poll, on the other hand, were asked to name the biggest problems 
facing their public schools. In both surveys, percentages total more 
than 100 because of multiple responses. 


Source: Frederick M. Hess, School Boards at the Dawn of the 
21st Century (Alexandria, VA: National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 2002); "41st Annual Phi Delta Kappan/Gallup Poll of Public 
Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91 (2009): 10. 


the breakdown of school discipline, moral standards, 
or the law. Interestingly, both school boards and the 
public are not too concerned about school integration 
or busing, which was one of the most controversial 
issues in the sixties and seventies. Since the year 2000, 
lack of financial support has topped the list of school 
problems as purported by the public, with overcrowded 
schools and lack of discipline mentioned second or 
third in the years 2000, through 2002 and 2006 
through 2009. 

Since the mid-1970s, respondents to the Phi Delta 
Kappa/Gallup education polls have been asked to grade 
the public schools in their communities and the nation 
as a whole on a scale of A to F. Table 9-7 shows that 
when people are asked about the schools they know, 
the grades they assign go up. The percentage of respon- 
dents who award schools an A or B increases when 
respondents are asked about the schools in their own 
community rather than the nation’s schools. How- 
ever, based on a study conducted in Michigan in 2003, 
“African Americans and urban residents are far less 
likely than other citizens to award their local schools 
an A or a B.”33! 


131“The 41st Annual Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll of Public 


Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91 (2009): 1-23; 











- Schools in — Public Schools 

Your Community _ Nationally 
A.B ~- 48% 51% 24%  =—«:19% 
A 12 10 2 4 
B 36 41 22 18 
c 29 32 46 55 
D 9 VW SC ig 
F 5 3 4 ih 
Don'tknow 9 3 ey 


Source: “The 41st Annual Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll of ... Public 
Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91 (2009): 11. 


When the public is asked how much confidence 
they have in American institutions, respondents give 
the highest ratings to churches (57%) and schools 
(42%). Local government, state government, big busi- 
ness, national government, the justice/legal system, 
and organized labor, in descending order, receive lower 
ratings.'** In the nationwide Hart survey, 66 percent 
of adults believe we are asking our schools to do too 
many things that really should be handled by parents 
at home.!33 

Over a five-year period (2005-2009), the percentage 
of the public that favors the idea of charter schools has 
grown from 49 percent to 64 percent. From 1984 to 
2009, the percentage of the public that favors merit pay 
has grown from 65 percent to 72 percent. From 1984 
to 2009, the percentage of the public that favors na- 
tional standards for certifying teachers has grown from 
68 percent to 73 percent.!34 


School Board Meetings 


There are three general types of board meeting: regular, 
special, and executive. The first two are usually open 
meetings, and the public is invited. The third type is 


132«The 41st Annual... Poll.” 


'33“News and Notes: Survey Roundup,” Thrust for Educa- 
tional Leadership, 28 (1998): 4. See Shell Oil Survey Con- ~ 
ducted by Peter D. Hart Research Associates, 1998. 
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Schools: Boards versus Public® 2005-2009 


usually closed to the public and deals with managerial 
issues or serious problems. Open or public board meet- 
ings obviously enhance school-community relations 
and allow parents to understand the problems of edu- 
cation as well as air their concerns; however, they can 
also degenerate into gripe sessions or conflict if some- 
one in charge is not skilled in guiding large-group dis- 
cussions and building consensus.!%5 If a skilled leader 
is not available, it is best to limit the number of public 
meetings. 

Holding closed or executive board meetings to reach 
major policy decisions is generally discouraged, but 
school boards occasionally use this tactic if conflict 
and tension arise. Many school districts, however, have 
mandated open meetings except under certain specified 
conditions. However, the executive meeting, if properly 
organized, produces the best results in terms of time 
management and outcomes.!¢ 

School board meetings are actually control systems 
that bring school resources into line with school poli- 
cies. One way to ensure that organizational work is 
directed toward the appropriate mission statements or 
goals is to make school board meetings more focused in 
terms of resources and policies. Board members spend 
about twenty-five hours a month on board business, 
and roughly one-third of that time in board meetings. 
In large school districts (25,000+ students), 35 percent 
of the members claim they spend more than fifty hours 
a month.}37 

School board meetings, just as with meetings involv- 
ing school administrators, are rarely one-time events; 
they are usually part of an ongoing cycle. According to 
one administrator, “Effective board meetings are the 
first prerequisite for an effective board. There’s no one 
pattern for effective board meetings. Boards have tradi- 
tions. What works for one school board may not work 
for another.” !38 

Managers in private industry contend they spend 25 
to 60 percent of their time in meeting rooms, and much 
of that time is wasted. “Meetings are where you keep 


135Renzue S. Townsend et al., Effective Superintendent-School 
Board Practices (Thousand Oaks: Corwin Press, 2007). 
136John Eller and Howard C. Carlson, So Now You’re the Su- 
perintendent (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2008); Roger 
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2001). 
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the minutes and throw away the hours.”!3? Thousands 
of school administrators would most likely nod in 
agreement—school meetings are places where partici- 
pants learn to doodle, look attentive, nod politely, and 
pinch themselves to keep awake. Most people agree that 
school meetings, including board meetings and staff 
meetings, should be trimmed and that shorter meetings 
(no more than one to one and a half hours) are more 
productive than longer meetings. Generally, one meet- 
ing a month is enough.!*° (See Administrative Advice 
9-2.) Board meetings (or meetings in general) with too 
many people—or people from too many bureaucratic 
layers—with many different interests or agendas will 
cause bog-down. 

The use of a consent agenda “can help boards 
streamline meetings so they can spend more time on 
important matters.” By using a consent agenda, boards 
are able to include routine items under a broad cat- 
egory (curriculum, personnel) and vote on each cat- 
egory with a single motion.'*! However, data suggest 
that strong superintendents conduct longer meetings 
(two to three hours per session), more meetings, and 
more board functions than do weak superintendents. 
In school districts controlled by the board, members 
make quick decisions and board meetings average less 
than one hour, with the superintendent simply carrying 
out board mandates. 


School Board Responsibilities 


The administration and management of schools is big 
business, and school board members must have or 
acquire knowledge of good business practices. Over- 
all, school boards have fiscal responsibility for more 
than $611 billion each year and employ over 6.3 mil- 
lion individuals; this makes them the largest nation- 
wide employer.!*? Board members must also be fair and 
mindful of the law when dealing with students, teach- 
ers, administrators, parents, and other community resi- 
dents. Board members are public servants and represent 
the community and are expected to govern the school 


1391 ynn Oppenheim, “Why Meetings Sometimes Fail, Execu- 
tive Educator, 11 (1989): 6. 


'40Michael R. Weber, “A Balancing Act of Demands and 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 





A. Board members need to: 


1. Understand their own roles and duties, especially 
the relationship between the superintendent and 
board president. 


2. Understand the importance of teamwork, trust, 
and exchange of ideas at meetings. 


3. Exhibit positive attitudes in the way they conduct 
themselves at meetings, including support for the 
district’s programs, professional staff, and other 
members of the school board. 


4, Communicate with lay and professional people at 
meetings in an honest and open way, listening to 
others when they are talking. 

5. Learn committee structure—how to present infor- 
mation in committees, how to follow standard 
procedures, how to avoid airing dirty laundry at 
meetings, and how to avoid prolonged meetings 
that often result in conflict. 


6. Exhibit professional behavior at meetings and con- 
trol their emotions; if board members show up at 
meetings to demand action, they should do so as 
individual citizens. 


7. Ask good questions, seek clarification of issues, 
and follow parliamentary procedures. 


system without encroaching on the authority of the 
superintendent. Members have no legal authority except 
during a board meeting and while acting as a collec- 
tive group or board.'*3 Board members must be politi- 
cally prudent because someone will eventually ask for a 
favor—a friend, a friend of a friend, or a special interest 
group—and this pressure should be resisted. 


'43Davis W. Campbell and Diane Greene, “Defining the Leader- 
ship Role of School Boards in the 21st Century,” Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, 75 (1994): 391-395; Howard Good, “Governance: Then 
and Now,” American School Board Journal, 185 (1998): 50-51. 


B. Board presidents need to: 


1. Ask themselves whether the meeting is necessary— 
or can the task be accomplished without a meeting, 
say with amemo or atelephone call. _ 


2. State the purpose or agenda of the meeting in : 
advance, or at a previous meeting, in the form of 
written communication. - 


3. Be punctual—come on time to meetings and begin 
promptly. Others will get the message. 
4, Direct the flow of discussion, ask questions, encour- 


age democratic or balanced participation, and be _ : 
aware of time. Re oe oa 






5. Summarize frequently, follow parliamentary pro- io 
cedures, maintain necessary control, and bring ig : 
discussions to a satisfactory close. ere oo 

6. Keep and publish minutes to ensure follow-up, 
monitor progress, and use as a reference. 

7. Make the superintendent feel comfortable at meet- 
ings by not surprising her or him, not undercutting 
the person, and not probing too much in front of 
others (the latter can be done in private). 


Source: Raj K. Chopra, “Making Your Meetings Matter,” Executive 
Educator, 11 (1989): 23; Ron Rude, “Administration: Lessons from 
the Top,” American School Board Journal, 186 ( 1999): 41-42; Stephen 
L, Kleinsmith, “What Comprises an Award-Winning Board,” School 
Administrator, 62 (2005): 8; Elaine L. Wilmore, Superintendent 
Leadership (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2008). 


According to a survey of sixty-six Illinois school 
superintendents, school boards have become more po- 
litical and divisive in recent years; board members are 
less willing to compromise on major issues, and there 
is a greater tendency among candidates to represent 
coalitions or special interest groups when running for 
election.'** In short, new board members seem more 


'4David Elsner, “School Boards More Political,” Chicago 
Tribune, January 22, section 2, p. 4. Also see Penny Bender 
Sebring and Anthony S. Bryk, “School Leadership and the Bot- 
tom Line in Chicago,” Phi Delta Kappan, 81 (2000): 440-443. 


interested in the views of their electors than in the views 
of other board members or professional educators. 

Some board members run because they have an ax to 
grind, a hidden agenda, or a specific educational view. 
Overall, fewer people want to serve on school boards. 
In 2005, on Long Island, New York, board members 
ran unopposed in about one-third of the elections. This 
is not uncommon in other areas.1*° 

In addition, many board members do not attend 
training sessions. Part of the problem is that only eigh- 
teen states, mostly in the South, require training for 
new school board members. In these states, and in the 
others where training is voluntary, training sources 
include state school boards, state departments of edu- 
cation, regional service units, and universities. Super- 
intendents feel the focus on training should be the 
following: (1) conducting a superintendent’s search, 
(2) dealing with school sports, (3) dealing with mem- 
bers of the community, (4) resisting pressure to hire 
family members or firing employees they don’t like, 
(5) understanding their roles and responsibilities, and 
(6) understanding legal and ethical obligations. !*6 

In districts where the school board is elected, board 
members are subject to the same laws as other elected 
officials; in many states, each member must file a state- 
ment of ethics. In the final analysis, the quality of the 
local schools is an important factor in determining 
the community’s reputation, the value of property, and 
the willingness of businesses to locate in the vicinity. 
Board members represent the public at large; and they 
must be willing to work with businesses, government, 
and community organizations to promote the commu- 
nity’s schools and students’ welfare.1*7 
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tor, 61 (2004): 27-29. 
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Superintendent’s Planner (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 
2008). 
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In general, the most efficient school boards pull 
together as a team and get along with the superintendent. 
They are characterized by effectively using the strengths 
of each other, having confidence in each other’s abilities, 
giving one another honest feedback about each other’s 
performance in board matters, and generally supporting 
one another, especially when the “chips are down.” 


School Board Views on School Reform 


These days it is hard to find anyone—inside or outside 
of education—who doesn’t believe that schools need to 
be reformed. 

Superintendents and principals are the most likely 
leaders of school reform, according to school board 
members, followed closely by school board members 
themselves and state departments of education. Most 


other players (teachers, professors, social reformers) or. 


groups (federal agencies, community groups, or teacher 
associations) are not perceived as having much impact 
or interest in reform. 

As many as 10 percent of board members characterize 
their own school district as “moderately” or “greatly” 
involved in reform—and on a grassroots basis or from 
local initiatives (superintendent or the board)—not from 
state or federal directives. More than half (58%) maintain 
that reform is improving the quality of education.'*8 

Curriculum and instruction reforms are most preva- 
lent in school districts: involving computer instruction 
(91%), programs for at-risk students (84%), foreign 
language instruction (84%), adoption of a common 
core curriculum (75%), and whole language instruction 
(73%). Given the current emphasis on standards and 
high-stake testing, we would expect more emphasis to- 
day on aligning the curriculum with state standards and 
tests. This is highlighted by the public’s response to sup- 
port a standardized national curriculum both in 1991 
(69% in favor) and again when asked in 2002 (66% in 
favor).!4? In 2006, 47 percent of the public responded 
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that the current curriculum should be changed in order 
to meet the challenges of today. As many as 40 percent 
of respondents believe that every high school student 
should take at least one course online while in school.!5° 

By 2009, more Americans had an unfavorable 
attitude to NCLB (48 percent) when compared to their 
attitude in 2007 (40 percent). Two-thirds (66 percent) 
were in favor of annual testing of students in grades 
three to eight. This number has remained constant since 
2002 (67 percent). In addition, 66 percent were in favor 
of letting each state use its own test instead of a single, 
national standardized test. This number has remained 
fairly consistent since 2002 (68 percent).!5! 

Another common reform strategy among school 
districts, according to board members, involves school 
time. Two-thirds of the school districts have modified the 
school calendar or clock: offering summer school (68%), 
offering before- and after-school study sessions (48%), 
extending the school day (42%), introducing flexible 
scheduling options (40%), and extending the school 
year (38%). Perhaps the only radical change is that 
16 percent say their schools are on a year-round calendar. 

When it comes to less traditional, more fashionable 
changes, only a small percentage of board members say 
they are embarking on reforms that involve (1) alterna- 
tive assessment, (2) parental training programs, (3) stu- 
dent work apprenticeships, (4) school choices, (5) charter 
schools, (6) magnet schools, and (7) voucher systems.152 

Budget limitations have proven to be the biggest 
obstacle to reform. Some 48 percent of school board 
members claim they don’t have sufficient revenues to do 
what they think needs to be done. A second obstacle, as 
perceived by board members, are teachers and teacher 
associations. Not surprisingly, teacher associations per- 
ceive school board members as adversaries—hindering 
improved salaries and working conditions.!%4 


150[bid. Also see “The 37th Annual Phi Delta/Gallup Poll of ... 


Public Schools,” 53. 
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According to the public, the top four reasons that 
prevent the schools in their community from “mov- 
ing in the right direction” include in descending order: 
lack of money (71 percent); lack of community sup- 
port (58 percent); lack of teacher support (53 percent); 
and the belief that school education is good enough 
already (51 percent).1*4 

The irony is that while school board members perceive 
themselves, their superintendents, and state departments 
of education as vanguards of reform, they perceive teach- 
ers, scholars, and social reformers as having almost no 
role, responsibility, or influence in school reform. How- 
ever, these latter people see school board members as an 
obstacle to school reform, especially in urban school dis- 
tricts where political and ethnic rivalries dominate board 
meetings and where serious questions about disburse- 
ment of funds and nepotism concerning contracts and 
jobs have surfaced.!%5 Urban school boards are viewed as 
constantly being in flux and turmoil, exhibiting “a lack of 
skill among members in resolving conflicts and tensions 
both within the board and with superintendents.” 15° 
They are also perceived as “reactive [and emotional] and 
for having poor relationships with state policy members” 
and units of general local government.!5” 

Suburban, and especially rural and small-town, 
school boards are viewed as maintaining tradition and 
spending too much time dealing with administrative 
trivia. The suburban/rural boards generally operate 
in less-contentious political environments and govern 
with more cohesive community values; and although 
the board members usually have leadership experience, 
they are seen as representing entrenched power groups 
or special interests and “defending the status quo”— 
sometimes having as much interest in athletic and 
social events as in academic outcomes—or more. 
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Urban School Reform (Washington, DC: Brookings Institu- 
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(Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2005). 


According to 2008 survey data, 50 percent of the 
urban school board members have served up to four 
years; 28 percent have served between 4 and 8 years; 
12 percent between 8 and 12 years; and 10 percent 
more than 12 years. In addition, the average urban su- 
perintendent worked in the district for 3.5 years (this 
is an increase from 3.1 years in 2006); 18 percent have 
worked in the district for 5 or more years (this is a de- 
crease from 2006); 49 percent have worked in the dis- 
trict between 1 and 5 years (this is an increase from 
2006); and 33 percent have worked in the district for 
1 year or less (this is the same as in 2006).158 

The outcome is that many school boards are viewed 
as giving lip service to reform. Without consensus and 
saddled by gridlock and mistrust, school boards are per- 
ceived as focusing on short-term management problems, 
committee intrigue, and rules of order, and responding 
to special-interest factions. As Philip Schlechty remarks, 
“Perhaps the greatest barrier to revitalizing America’s 
schools is that too many board members view them- 
selves as educational leaders and too few [view] 
themselves as moral and cultural leaders.” 1%? 


Effective School Reform 


Reformers have developed a literature on more effective 
schools, which purports that inner-city schools can suc- 
cessfully educate poor and minority students. Advocates 
in this camp pay attention to schools as an institution 
and the environment in which they operate, usually de- 
fined in terms of student achievement and usually fo- 
cused on primary and elementary school. This emphasis 
corresponds with environmental research data indicat- 
ing that intervention is most critical in the early stages of 
human development, because that is the period of most 
rapid cognitive growth (50 percent by age 4, another 
25 percent by age 9 according to Bloom).1©° 

Given that the early years are so formative, it would 
be wise for the nation to commit to the care and educa- 
tion of its young and to make it compulsory, especially 
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for “at-risk” and poor children, in order to prepare 
them for or catch them up to grade level when they 
enter school. A few states such as Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and West Virginia are providing comprehensive 
programs for infants and toddlers, and the federal gov- 
ernment in 2000 provided $3.5 billion in block grants 
to states to provide some child-care services and assist 
working women with children (73 percent of women 
between ages 25 and 34 are in the workforce.)!6! The 
outcomes are piecemeal and inadequate; we need more 
like $12 billion, twice the appropriations for Head Start, 
to ensure that all our nation’s poor or at-risk children 
are receiving appropriate services and education. 

The advent of school nutrition programs; extended- 
day, weekend, and required preschool programs; re- 
quired summer school for primary students (grades 1-3); 
to neutralize cognitive deficits as opposed to allowing 
them to increase; reading and tutoring programs, and 
parenting education, as well as making class size and 
schools smaller, are all considered crucial.©* The instruc- 
tion that is recommended is prescriptive and diagnostic; 
emphasis is on basic-skill acquisition, review and guided 
practice, monitoring of student programs, providing 
prompt feedback and reinforcement to students, and 
mastery-learning opportunities.’® All of these instruc- 
tional methods suggest a behaviorist, direct, convergent, 
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systematic, and low cognitive level of instruction as op- 
posed to a problem-solving, abstract, divergent, inquiry- 
based, and high level of instruction. (Some critics would 
argue this type of instruction is second-rate and reflects 
our low expectations of low-achieving students.) 

The fact is that schools with high concentrations of 
poor students are usually overloaded with enormous 
problems, ranging from (1) inexperienced and uncer- 
tified teachers, poor morale, and working conditions; 
(2) children who cannot read at grade level or control 
themselves in class; (3) children deprived of sleep, food, 
and basic health care; and (4) children victimized by 
drugs, gangs, crime, and teenage pregnancy. All that is 
needed is a critical mass of poor students, about 25 to 
30 percent, and the values and behaviors of this group will 
take over and prevail in the school.'™ There is a threshold 
where the climate or ethos of a school deteriorates due 
to the attitudes and behavior of students. There is also 
a point when schools cannot have much positive impact 
(i.e., Coleman, Jencks, Duncan, Moynihan, Hanushek 
thesis), and other social or psychological factors (i.e., 
family, peer group, community, socioeconomic status, 
students’ motivation, personality, and prior achievement) 
become more critical in determining academic outcomes. 
Indeed the “rags to riches” story has real significance for 
many immigrant groups, but it remains largely a fable for 
those immersed in the “culture of poverty.” 

The United States provides real potential for upward 
mobility that is unusual by international standards, !®5 
but the advantages to the middle class and upper class 
are more numerous and noticeable. This will always 
be the case unless we wish to socialize society and re- 
distribute income. Depending on whose figures you 
accept, 21 to 25 percent of American students live in 
poverty'®6—most of them in a “culture of poverty,” 


164This tipping point is rooted in the studies of social class 
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the 1940s and 1950s; in the studies of equality by Samuel 
Bowles, Herbert Gans, and Frederick Mosteller in the 1960s 
and 1970s; and in the ethnographic studies of Phillip Cusick, 
Elizabeth Eddy, and Sara Lawrence Lightfoot in the 1980s and 
1990s. 
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pp. 6-11; Lynn Olson and Greg EF. Orlofsky, “2000 and Beyond: 
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from one generation to the next. Writes one author, 
“We have put great faith in public schools to enhance 
social mobility and equality. Suggestions or evidence 
that this part of the American dream is at risk or in 
decline is at best disquieting to Americans and often 
produces controversial debates among intellectuals and 
policymakers. But those who live on the downside of 
advantage are more often destined to remain at the bot- 
tom of the heap.” 167 

In order to neutralize skeptical and conservative at- 
titudes about the minimal influence of schooling, re- 
formers have developed a literature on more effective 
schools, which claims that inner-city schools success- 
fully educate poor and minority students. Advocates 
in their camp pay attention to the school environment, 
teacher attitudes and behaviors, principal leadership— 
and usually define “success” in terms of student achieve- 
ment and usually focus on preschool and elementary 
schools. In a review of six cities, for example, Paul Hill 
concludes that for schools to become more effective, 
they need to (1) define and use a consistent plan based 
on a particular philosophy or pedagogy so that teach- 
ers are clear on aims, goals, and strategies, (2) encour- 
age parental and family engagement in their children’s 
schooling, and (3) increase teacher responsibility for 
improving their own teaching practices and engagement 
in innovation. On a more theoretical level, Hill recom- 
mends that staff members from effective schools be 
permitted “to charge for help and advice given to other 
schools” in the district,!®* thus enhancing performance 
incentives and professionalism. 

With the exception of compensatory programs such 
as reading or tutoring, the more effective school ap- 
proach suggests very little additional cost and depends 
more on leadership of the principal, as well as the at- 
titudes, motivation, and responsibility of the teachers, 
parents, and students. Money does not seem to be the 
answer; in fact, failure becomes a rationale to demand 
more money. The approach is not piecemeal, or per- 
ceived as part of the compensatory movement (which 
costs billions of dollars). The focus is on a macro level— 
the entire school, not a specific program or specific 
teacher. The need is to analyze, modify, and improve 
the roles, values, and beliefs of all those concerned with 


167Allan C. Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: Pre- 
and Post-September 11 (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 2003): 459. 
168Paul Hill, “Good Schools for Big-City Children,” Research 
Paper published by the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
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the teaching and learning process. According to the cur- 
rent education secretary, Arne Duncan, “the success of 
school reform still depends on the vision, commitment, 
and resources that a mayor can bring to bear, work- 
ing in tandem with the superintendent and appointees 
to the board. It takes more than a school to educate a 
student.” 16? 
Probably the most important factor in more effective 
schools is a strong principal with conviction, zeal, and 
a clear mission who can stretch budgets and get more 
out of people than might be expected. Second, there is 
a need for hardworking and dedicated teachers who 
expect students to learn. Next, parents must accept 
their responsibilities in providing support structures 
and a home environment that is conducive to proper 
socialization, personal growth, and learning. Finally, 
students must be held responsible for their actions and 
must accept that it takes self-control, self-reliance, no 
excuses, no laying blame on others, and not expecting a 
free ride to achieve academic success. It needs to be re- 
emphasized that time-on-task, completing homework, 
review and practice, and studying are basic ingredi- 
ents for academic success. This simply translates into 
Thomas Sowell’s concept of hard work, or what Admi- 
ral Rickover, fifty years ago, and Thomas Edison, some 
seventy-five years ago, called “perspiration.” 


The School Superintendent 


One of the board’s most important responsibilities is 
to appoint a competent superintendent of schools. The 
superintendent is the executive officer of the school sys- 
tem, whereas the board is the legislative policymaking 
body. Because the school board consists of laypeople 
who are not experts in school affairs, it is their respon- 
sibility to see that the work of the school is properly 
performed by professional personnel. The board of 
education often delegates many of its own legal powers 
to the superintendent and his staff, although the super- 
intendent’s policies are subject to board approval. 


The Superintendent's Job 


One of the major functions of the school superintendent 
is to gather and present data so that school board mem- 
bers can make intelligent policy decisions. Increasing 
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board reliance on the superintendent and staff is evident 
as school districts grow. The superintendent advises the 
school board and keeps members abreast of problems; 
generally, the school board will refuse to make policy 
without the recommendation of the school superinten- 
dent. However, it is common knowledge that when there 
is continued disagreement or a major conflict over pol- 
icy between the school board and the superintendent, 
the latter is usually replaced. 

According to survey data, the average tenure of 
superintendents is approximately 5.5 years. The aver- 
age tenure for a superintendent in a small district is 
6 years, while the average tenure of a superintendent 
in a large district is 4 years;!”° for Great City Super- 
intendents (66 big-city schools/districts), the average 
tenure increased from 2.5 years in 2001 to 3.5 years 
in 2008. According to school board members, the 
ideal superintendent’s contract should last two to three 
years (and then be open for renewal). The majority of 
superintendents move around every few years seeking 
“sreener pastures.” More than 50 percent of the 13,800 
superintendents were expected to retire between 1998 
and 2008;!7! hence, the opportunity to become a chief 
school executive is increasing as we move forward into 
the twenty-first century. In fact, in a recent survey it was 
found that 33 percent of Great City superintendents 
were freshmen superintendents.!” one 

Although a wealth of data exists on what makes 
a school principal effective, there is little information 
on what makes a superintendent effective and to what 
extent, if any, the superintendent contributes to teacher 
effectiveness or student performance. This dearth of in- 
formation is probably related to the fact that the super- 
intendent is considered a manager of the entire district, 
not a direct leader of curriculum, instruction, teaching, 
or learning. 
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The superintendent’s powers are broad, and duties 
are many and varied. Besides being an advisor to the 
board of education, the superintendent is usually 
responsible for certain functions: 


1. Serves as supervisor and organizer of professional and 
nonteaching personnel (e.g., janitors and engineers). 


2. Makes recommendations regarding the employ- 
ment, promotion, and dismissal of personnel. 


3. Ensures compliance with directives of higher 
authority. 


4. Prepares the school budget for board review and 
administers the adopted budget. 


5. Serves as leader of long-range planning. 


6. Develops and evaluates curriculum and instructional 
program. 


7. Determines internal organization of the school district. 


8. Makes recommendations regarding school building 
needs and maintenance.!73 


In addition, the superintendent is responsible for the 
day-to-day operation of the schools within the district 
and serves as the major public spokesperson for the 
schools. 

Superintendents are often under strong pressure 
from various segments of the community, and much 
of the superintendent’s effectiveness will depend on 
his ability to deal with such pressure groups. In large, 
urban school districts, for example, demands may be 
made for better facilities for students with handicaps 
or learning disabilities, more bilingual programs, im- 
proved vocational education, and school desegrega- 
tion. In middle-class suburbs, parents may be especially 
sensitive to student achievement scores, demanding 
upgraded academic programs if they feel the educa- 
tion is not as superior as their children deserve. Such 
students are often overprogrammed and overstressed, 
and a confident school leader is needed to balance 
the demands and expectations of the parents with the 
sociopsychological needs of the students. In small or 
rural districts where enrollments are declining, the 


13William E. Eaton, Shaping the Superintendency (New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1990); John R. 
Hoyle et al. The Superintendent as CEO (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Corwin Press, 2005); and Rene S. Townsend et al., Effec- 
tive Superintendent-School Board Practices (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Corwin Press, 2006). 


superintendent may be pressured, on one hand, to save 
money by closing schools and, on the other hand, to 
keep all schools open to preserve the pride and iden- 
tity of the community. Given the politics, policies, and 
pressures of the job at the community and state levels, 
“the superintendent must never lose sight that the ul- 
timate client is the student,” asserts former New York 
deputy superintendent Robert Brasco.!”4 Educational 
administration courses fall short in this area because 
the emphasis is on leadership, management, organi- 
zational theory, school finance and law—not on the 
needs or interests of the students. 


Up the Professional Ladder 


Although it takes a mixture of hard work, luck, and 
political savvy, moving from district to district is 
usually the quickest way to move up the career lad- 
der—especially if the district is small and the super- 
intendency is your goal. Otherwise, you will sit in the 
same place for years waiting for someone to retire or 
die, with the possibility of being passed over because 
of a new boss or school board. Of course, there are 
more openings in larger school districts, and in a re- 
cent report 39 percent of new superintendents in dis- 
tricts with more than 25,000 students said they had 
come up from within the district, compared to 29 per- 
cent in smaller districts.175 

The path to the superintendency usually consists 
of two major roads: 49 percent take the teacher— 
principal-central office route and 31 percent travel 
the teacher—principal route (43 states require super- 
intendents to have education training and be former 
educators). All other roads to the top are secondary, as 
shown in Table 9-8, although 61 percent stopped off 
at the central office for a while before becoming super- 
intendents. Most associate superintendents or superin- 
tendents land their first administrative job before age 
thirty (assistant principal or principal), and most make 
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Table 9-8 Paths to the Superintendency 





Source: Thomas E. Glass, et al., The Study of the American School 
Superintendency (Alexandria, VA: American Association of School 
Administrators, 2000), table 6.20, p. 86. 


the decision to become superintendent while serving as 
a school principal.!”6 

The first superintendent job is considered the hardest. 
It involves many job searches, interviewing skills, and 
matching personal experience and style with school dis- 
trict needs and expectations, to compensate for lack of ex- 
perience as a superintendent. The more mobility someone 
has, the better the chances. The number-one barrier limit- 
ing administrative opportunities relates to lack of mobility 
of family members (21% for males; 41% for females.)!”” 
Perhaps for this reason, 80 percent of the superintendents 
report remaining in one state for their entire career.'78 Fe- 
male superintendents are making the most progress, up 
from 2.8 percent in 1984, 4.5 percent in 1990, and 16.5 
percent in 1998, and 21.7 percent is 2006. They still have 
a way to go until they are equitably represented.'” 
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Having a doctorate is important: 41 percent of the 
nation’s superintendents possess this degree, and today 
there are more women than men enrolled in educational 
administration doctoral programs. Because of burnout, 
retirement, and the usual turnover among experienced 
superintendents, the demand for new superintendents is 
expected to increase. And because of the gender break- 
down among administrative doctoral candidates, we 
expect a continued increase in female superintendents, 
especially black females in big-city school districts. As 
of 2008, 34 percent of big-city superintendents (Great 
City Schools) were female (20% were black, 12% were 
white, and 2% were Hispanic or Asian).!8° 

For 2015, the projections are 50 to 55 percent female 
big-city superintendents. The “old boy network” has 
been eroding since the 1990s; just count the number of 
female superintendents profiled by Jay Goldman, editor 
of School Administrator.'*! And although 10 percent 
of the nation’s superintendents are minority, within the 
larger 100 school districts the percentage is more than 
35 percent, and within the sixty-six Great City School 
districts the minority percentage is 52.18? 

Each school district is unique, as is each superinten- 
dent. But once you have landed the job, your challenges 
begin! Peter Negroni, former superintendent of the 
Springfield public schools, Massachusetts, recommends 
several job strategies: 


1. Watch Your Image. Be aware of how the board and 
the public perceive you. The image you create the 
first three to six months will most likely stick 
with you. 


2. Find Out About Your Predecessor. The former su- 
perintendent’s attitudes and behaviors left a mark 
on the office. Find out what the people didn’t like 
about him or her, and make it a point not to repeat 
those mistakes. 


180Urban Indicator (Washington, DC: Council of Great City 
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3. Don’t Bite Off More Than You Can Chew. Don’t 
take the job if you find it is too stressful or full of 
political minefields that you feel you cannot navigate. 


4. Keep Focused. Keep track of your progress toward 
certain goals. 


5. Build a Positive Relationship with the School 
Board. This requires constant attention and com- 
munication, knowledge of changing issues and hid- 
den agendas, and familiarity with the personalities 
of the board members. 


6. Improve Your Relations with the Public and the 
Media. The local press can vilify or champion 
your cause. Learn to define an issue in public in 
30 seconds or less. 


7. Don’t Be a Loner. You cannot run a school district 
locked in your office. Get out to the schools and 
community. !83 


One board member in Newbury, Massachusetts, links 
the superintendent’s success with the school budget. 
Despite previous increases in state aid, board members 
everywhere are nowstruggling with spiraling costs, painful 
cutbacks, and the need to streamline programs and staff. 
As superintendent, you must deal with fiscal reality and 
recommend cuts without major harm to the basic educa- 
tional program. Cutting sports programs is an emotional 
issue; avoid it if possible. Trimming the transportation 
and maintenance budgets is easier and more common. 
Unessential programs such as elective courses, extracur- 
ricular activities, and special services are more acceptable 
than the academic basics. Rather than reducing or freez- 
ing teachers’ salaries, it is better to cut teacher prepara- 
tion periods, classroom aides, and professional travel or 
in-service programs; to increase student-teacher ratios by 
1 or 2; and to let attrition and retirement take its course 
without hiring as many teacher replacements. Most im- 
portant, involve the community in budget priorities and 
fundraising to pick up some of the slack.!84 
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Politics influence the superintendent’s leadership 
role. Some superintendents are hired to implement 
change: “reform,” “restructure,” “innovate.” And others 
are hired to maintain the status quo. In still other cases, 
reform is “tolerated,” such as responses to state or 
court mandates, but the underlining or private order is 
to go slow. The turnover rate among superintendents 
is high. In one study by Thomas Glass, 64 percent of 
school districts reported having three or more super- 
intendents in the last ten years. And 23 percent of the 
districts indicated asking the previous superintendent 
to leave, not renewing or buying out the person’s con- 
tract.'8> The turnover among big-city superintendents 
is well known and largely associated with politics and 
ethnic controversy. As many as 82 percent of the super- 
intendents in the largest school districts have held the 
job for five years or less, in comparison to 64 percent 
in 2001.!86 Not only must superintendents have admin- 
istrative experience, they must also be politically savvy 
in their responses to board members and the public, as 
well as to various pressure groups. You must under- 
stand the community and treat most educational issues 
in a political context. 

Former successful urban superintendents offer the 
following advice: “(1) The main thing is to maintain 
student achievement as the primary objective, (2) if 
what you are doing does not improve what happens in 
classrooms between teachers and students, it is prob- 
ably not worth doing, (3) conflict is the price you pay 
for leadership, (4) listen to the people around you, and 
(S) making permanent change means changing the 
things that are permanent.” !87 

Probably the only saving grace of the job is that 
the superintendent has the luxury of time and the op- 
tion to consult with others before making most criti- 
cal decisions. This is quite different from the situation 
of the school principal, who is always on the firing 
line and must make decisions on the spot, often with- 
out consulting with the next level of the bureaucratic 
hierarchy. 
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Eventually, the job comes down to “management 
of our schools,” asserts Franklin Smith, the former 
superintendent of the Washington, DC, schools, and 
“learning from the experience of others, exploring vari- 
ous options,” and integrating new ideas into a system 
of management. “We must look to the vast resources 
of community”—its people, businesses, and institu- 
tions—to contribute to the education of our students. 
The school cannot do the job alone. “We are out of 
tricks,” adds Smith.1** All superintendents, new and ex- 
perienced, need to rethink education and to look for 
outside help and-partnerships with groups that have a 
vested interest in education. 

Robert Brasco, who was New York City deputy 
superintendent for eleven years, believes in teamwork, 
but the ultimate decision rests with the superintendent, 
“the person at the top is going to take the ‘rap,’ if the 
decision is wrong. Michael Corleone, of the Godfa- 
ther, would agree with this perspective, and so would 
General Patton.”!89 Shared decision making is nice, but 
it has its limitations for the person who is ultimately 
responsible for the school district.- 


Superintendents’ Problems and Performance 


Major reasons why superintendents ultimately come 
under attack or resign can be classified into ten prob- 
lem areas: 


1. Too many board members who want to run the 
show; that is, too many people think they are 
“presidents.” 


2. Budget cuts, accompanied by a shrinking tax base. 


3. Increasing amounts of reports and paperwork to 
meet government or legal requirements. 


4. Dissension among school board members. 


5. Declining enrollments matched with increasing 
expenditures. 


6. Taxpayers’ resistance to supporting education. 
7. Teacher strikes and militancy. 


8. Special interest groups that persistently promote 
their own causes. 
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9. Student crime and vandalism as well as discipline 
problems. 


10. News media reportage that is erroneous or 
controversial.!9? 


Although only two reasons (1 and 4) are directly 
linked to the school board, two others are related to 
community factors (2 and 6), which in turn have a ripple 
effect on board members who represent the community. 

The typical conflict between superintendents and 
school board members usually involves political agendas 
and different philosophies or values. Typically, the stage 
is set when two or more school board incumbents are 
challenged and unseated; this is an indicator of commu- 
nity dissatisfaction that can be easily transferred to the 
superintendent’s office.!! Increasingly, new board mem- 
bers are being elected on a single-issue platform or by a 
special interest group—a situation that is likely to cause 
conflict with the superintendent. When community de- 
mographics rapidly change and are accompanied by a 
new advocacy group or by demands for a change in the 
superintendent—one who is more relevant, more sensi- 
tive, or more in line with new demands—it’s time to look 
at other options. The situation boils down to politics and 
has nothing to do with performance or ability.” 

The idea is to control the conditions under which the 
superintendent leaves, not to fight a losing battle or try 
to enlist a special interest group and split the commu- 
nity. When a superintendent does battle with the school 
board, students, parents, and community members lose 
as frustrations, emotions, and charges run rampant. 
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And when a superintendent leaves a district, whether by 
quitting or being fired, the school and community, the 
students, teachers, and staff lose considerable continuity 
and progress toward sustainable reform.1%3 

Although school boards have stated procedures for 
evaluating superintendents, too often the procedure 
is not technically valid, reliable, or useful, and it may 
result in turning the evaluation process into whatever 
board members decide to make of it. In theory, the su- 
perintendent’s evaluation is not complicated; it should 
be based on precise criteria (agreed-on behaviors or 
competencies) and a method of measurement (such as 
a rating scale, observations, letters, or self-appraisal 
reports). 

Board members, working with or independent of the 
superintendent, can determine the priorities, behaviors, 
or responsibilities they wish to stress. Nine major areas of 
responsibility, with equal weight, were originally adopted 
by the American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA) in 1980. They were (1) board relations, (2) com- 
munity relations, (3) staff personnel management, (4) 
fiscal management, (5) facilities management, (6) curric- 
ulum and instruction, (7) student services, (8) planning, 
and (9) professional development. The nine categories, 
each with several subcategories, remained major criteria 
for evaluating superintendents for twenty years. In fact, 
Marion Hunt, who was in charge of disseminating the 
instrument for the AASA, contended that the demand for 
the instrument was high among school board members 
and school superintendents throughout the 1990s.1%4 

According to Hess, the relationship with the school 
board, the morale of system teachers and administrators, 
and the safety of district students are the top three factors 
that school boards examine in evaluating the superinten- 
dent.'?5 School districts also have adopted superinten- 
dent evaluation systems that coincide with or include 
(1) state standards for improving student achievement, 
(2) the direction and goals of the school board, (3) the 
superintendent’s personal/professional goals for the year, 
(4) a collaborative goal-setting arrangement between the 
superintendent and school board, and (5) merit pay or 
performance bonuses. Board members are divided almost 
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evenly between whether pay for performance of superin- 
tendents is likely to increase student achievement. 196 

The key to the evaluation process is to collect data 
from several sources, including major client groups 
within the school district: board members, central ad- 
ministrators, community leaders, and parents (or parent 
groups). The advantage of a client-based or stakeholder- 
based evaluation instrument is that it has public rela- 
tions value among board members, staff, and community 
members because they have been included in the pro- 
cess. Not only does it help head off potential problems 
because of its openness and inclusion, but also a hostile 
board would have difficulty building a case by itself for 
dismissal because the superintendent is being judged by 
many more people besides the board members. 

Of course, when termination is around the corner, 
the evaluation instrument will most likely be used as 
a paper trail to accelerate the dismissal process. These 
days, being forced out as superintendent rarely carries a 
stigma or spells the end of a professional career, because 
dismissal is an occupational hazard of the position.!% It 
is prudent, however, to leave on a voluntary basis, be- 
fore the bell sounds: to move on to a larger or better- 
financed school district, with bigger challenges and a 
bigger salary and benefit package. Of course, happy 
endings do not always occur. 


cf 


The Central Staff 


The superintendent is assisted by a central office staff. 
In large districts of 25,000 or more students, there may 
be many levels in the staff hierarchy: a deputy super- 
intendent, associate superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, directors, department heads, and a number 
of coordinators and supervisors, each with support- 
ing staff members. The picture is further complicated 
when a large school district decentralizes its operation 
into several areas or subdistricts; there may be a “field” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 





= What does the word coordinate or direct actually mean? 


= Does the word supervise ever appear in the job de- 
scription? What are the ramifications? 

= What is the superintendent’s perception of my job? 

= Will I have line authority for decision making, or will I 
be only a facilitator? 

# Will I provide a genuine professional service to the 
educational process, or is the job best defined as a 
district “gofer”? 

# Will I be directly involved in budget preparation and 
budget allocations? 

= What are my roles and responsibilities involving the 
community, staff, curriculum, and planning? 


superintendent, with his or her own staff (as well as other 
administrators) in each area who in turn reports to an 
associate superintendent in the central office. Although 
the idea of decentralization and on-site management is 
to reform and streamline the system, what often happens 
is that the school district gets a new bureaucratic layer. 
Most large school districts are highly centralized. 
The key issue is power and control. Central staff 
matrices are often built on top of other matrices, each 
with its own functions that are jealously guarded. (See 
Administrative Advice 9-3.) Decisions that should 
take days or weeks often take months or even years, 
as each department conducts its own review and adds 
its own recommendations to be considered by the next 
level. This phenomenon is typical not only of large 
school districts but also of large corporations, which 
have had to learn some tough lessons about inefficiency 
and have recently trimmed and streamlined top layers 
to save money.!%8 In an era of retrenchment, school 
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= Will my leadership role make a difference in school 
improvement, reform, or restructuring of the schools 
within the district? 


= What does the statement “other duties as assigned 
by the superintendent” really mean? 

= What is the overall mission or objective of the posi- 
tion? Does it have ongoing tasks and responsibilities 
included, or are many of them short-term or terminal 
tasks? 

= Are there other benefits beyond those enjoyed by 
the principalship in the new job? 


administrators may have to learn the same lesson. To 
be sure, there is a recent trend to push decisions closer 
to the school site and level of implementation. 


Large Districts: Increased Central Offices 


Large, urban districts have tended to expand their 
centralized staff and activities over recent years in order 
to administer court-ordered policies and state and 
federal guidelines, programs, and funds and to cope 
with union-style teacher associations. All these trends, 
according to one recent study, lead to elaborate bureau- 
cratic efforts, in which central office personnel are hired 
to oversee these efforts.!%? In addition, when there is a 
changing of the guard at the top level in large school 
districts, new managers are sometimes brought in from 
outside and/or others are promoted from within. The 
old guard or outgroup often are career administrators 
with tenure. They are not replaced but reassigned; thus, 
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the central staff continues to grow. Similarly, school 
principals who are displaced because of community 
politics or pressures often find refuge at the central of- 
fice in a new quasi-administrative clerical position, and 
their seniority and tenure are protected.? 

Economics or efficiency is not always the key issue in 
large, urban districts; rather, school politics and ethnic 
considerations often affect who gets hired or fired. To 
support the bloated bureaucracy, school districts some- 
times waste money and hire consulting firms to claim 
that the bureaucracy is needed and that administrator- 
teacher or administrator-student ratios are within toler- 
ant ranges, by selecting and comparing school districts 
elsewhere that are just as top heavy or more so at the 
central level. In short, the central administration gets 
the results it wants, since it is paying the consultant; it’s 
a matter of spelling out the particulars.2%! 

Only when the money runs out, enrollments are 
drastically down, and the community is looking to put 
a lid on spending will school board officials look to 
topple school administrators or take other saving mea- 
sures. However, many school districts will consolidate 
facilities, close down schools, and/or cut teaching posi- 
tions before they trim down the central office staff.?°* 
New York City’s budget trimming for 2003 represents 
the most dramatic reduction of central administrators 
in the nation’s school history: in one year some 550 
central administrators’ jobs were eliminated as part of 
a $200 million budget cut for the school district. The 
550 administrators who were laid off represent 21 per- 
cent of the district’s central administrators.” 

A centralized authority is characteristic of school 
districts that have a tall hierarchy and an increased spe- 
cialization of professional tasks. In a centralized system, 
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important decisions can be made quickly with few per- 
sonnel involved. A decentralized authority suggests a 
flat hierarchy and/or several school sites that are con- 
sidered part of a particular subdistrict or area. Upper 
management must be willing to work through subordi- 
nates in a decentralized system. However, subordinate 
power is only temporary, as long as the person has the 
title or until the job or task is completed. Many super- 
intendents (as well as associates or assistants) are turf- 
conscious and are reluctant to part with their authority. 


Small Districts: Understaffed Central Offices 


Small school districts, and especially rural ones, face al- 
most the opposite dilemma. They tend to be understaffed 
at the central level to the extent that superintendents, 
and whatever assistant superintendents or directors there 
are, often seem overworked and involved in many areas 
of responsibility, which they lack time to adequately per- 
form. As one superintendent (twenty years experience) 
of a small school district in Pennsylvania stated: “Owing 
to skimpy staffing in central offices, many school chiefs 
do the work of several administrators. Eventually, they 
are unable to distance themselves from day-to-day tasks 
[and lose sight of] the big picture.” The problem of not 
enough time for small school superintendents and their 
central staff “is real,” and some of these administrators 
become “isolated and frustrated” by all their chores.2 

Jack Lortz wound up at the end of the world—Fossil, 
Oregon, population 430, student enrollment 100. 
As superintendent, his tasks included grading English 
papers, proofreading the student newspaper, supervis- 
ing the lunchroom and schoolyard, making coffee, put- 
ting up bulletin boards in the hall, and filling the soda 
machine. He classified some of his tasks as “menial, 
sometimes quirky,” but as a good trooper he also felt 
they were “necessary ... and bread and butter [for] 
running school districts in rural America.”?° 

Some districts are so small (almost 20 percent have 
fewer than 300 students and another 26 percent have 
between 300 and 1000 students)? that the superin- 
tendent is allotted only one or two assistants (some- 
times on a part-time level). In still other cases, the 
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superintendent is expected to manage two adjacent dis- 
tricts in an effort for both districts to save money.?°7 
Obviously, there is no central office to speak about in 
these small school districts, and the superintendent re- 
lies on the school principals (and teachers) to carry out 
many activities that are otherwise delegated to the cen- 
tral office personnel in large school districts. 

It is common for school principals and teachers in 
large school districts (25,000 or more students) to be 
sometimes disfranchised from decisions involving spe- 
cific areas such as curriculum, instruction, teaching, 
testing, and learning, and they become distant from the 
top administration.” In small school districts (1000 or 
fewer students), teachers and principals are often over- 
burdened with these types of responsibilities. In large 
districts, teacher empowerment is the issue; in small dis- 
tricts, administrative and teacher overload is the issue. 


Organizational Hierarchy 


In small school districts, the operation of the central of- 
fice is less bureaucratic simply because there are fewer 
layers. The organizational hierarchy of larger school dis- 
tricts would be cumbersome, and those with 100,000 or 
more students (.02 percent of all school districts) would 
extend off the page. Most readers would have difficulty 
understanding these latter charts, organizational charts 
of latter, not because they are incomprehensible but 
because of the nature of bureaucratic and hierarchical 
complexity in big school districts. 


Efficiency Ratios 


Just because large school districts have more hierarchical 
layers at the central office, and their organizational charts 
are taller and more difficult to understand, does not mean 
they have better or worse manager~student ratios or are 
more or less efficient in running the schools within the 
district. For example, in a survey of fifty-one school dis- 
tricts with 50,000 or more students, the manager—student 
ratio at the central office averaged one manager per 569 
students and the median was 578. The ranges were as 
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high or efficient as one manager per 1650 students and as 
low or inefficient as one manager per 161 students.? 

Eleven school districts out of fifty-one had one cen- 
tral administrator per 750 students. The researcher con- 
cluded that school districts should aim for one central 
manager per 1200 or more students. Only six of the 
fifty-one surveyed school districts achieved this level of 
efficiency (Los Angeles 1343:1, Indianapolis 1401:1, 
Mesa, AZ 1446:1, West Jordon, UT 1512:1, Clark 
County, NV 1539:1, and Granite, UT 1650:1).?1° 

Nationwide, as of 2007, there was one district admin- 
istrator for 830 students, and for principals and assistant 
principals combined the ratio is 1 to 313 students, but 
the teacher-student ratio is 1:15.5.211 As budget-minded 
school officials look at administrative jobs, there proba- 
bly will be improved manager-student ratios (what Wil- 
liam Bennett, the former Secretary of Education, some 
fifteen years ago termed the “blob”—or bloated bureau- 
cracy). In school districts with declining student enroll- 
ments, the target of one manager to 1200 students ratio 
will be difficult to achieve without changes at the cen- 
tral administrative level. It will be up to moderate voices 
and rational groups to prevent this degree of change. In 
school districts with increasing student enrollments, this 
target is feasible, and what may be needed is to wait for 
administrative attrition to take its effect. 

Finally, we need to ask the following: To whatextent do 
administrator—student ratios represent cost-effectiveness 
and efficiency, and to what extent to do the ratios con- 
note budget restraints and limited education spending? 
At what point do administrative numbers become costly, 
laborious, and a drag on decision making? What is the 
optimal number of school administrators in relation to 
the number of students? How many associate and assis- 
tant superintendents are necessary? How many directors 
and coordinators are needed? How big should be their 
support staffs? A reduction program may be directly 
related to economic factors—that is, budget problems 
(and not efficiency)—but who gets eliminated is a politi- 
cal consideration and can have legal implications. 

It can also be argued, however, that the size and cost 
of school administration is a manufactured issue. The 
American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
argues that central administrators represent 1.0 percent 
of the total staff and 4.5 percent of the total budget 
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of public school districts nationwide. All principals and 
assistant principals add another 2.4 percent to the staff 
and 5.6 percent to the budget, whereas teaching and 
instructional services comprise about 70 percent.2!2 
Diverting all salaries of central administrators to teacher 
salaries would theoretically increase the average pay 
5 percent; diverting it all to reducing class size would 
amount to a reduction of only one student per class. 
The AASA argues there is no “blob” or bloated bureau- 
cracy at the central level; moreover, the percentage of 
overhead for central and school site administration has 
changed very little over the years—about 10 percent.?!3 
The popular assertion that school administrators are 
overpaid or have erected an overweight bureaucracy 
diverts attention from real educational issues. 


The Principal and the School 


Usually, each school has a single administrative officer, 
a principal, who is responsible for the operation of the 
school. In small schools, the person may teach part-time 
as well. In large schools, there also may be one or more 
assistant or vice principals. The administrative hierar- 
chy may also consist of a number of department chair- 
persons, a discipline officer (e.g., dean of boys, dean of 
girls), a director of guidance, and so on. 

Although functions vary by locality and size, the prin- 
cipal is primarily responsible for administering all aspects 
of a school’s operations. It is common practice for the 
principal to work with some type of community group 
for the improvement of the school; this group is often a 
PTA or advisory school community committee. Increased 
teacher militancy and the movement toward teacher em- 
powerment have also led many principals to share deci- 
sion-making responsibilities with teachers. This new role 
for teachers is seen by school authorities, including many 
principals, as essential if schools are to improve. 


Conditions, Employment, and Trends 


On the average, grades K to 8 principals work 51 hours 
a week on school-related activities, while the number 
of hours a day ranges from 8 to 10 hours, including 
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an additional 8 hours at home.?!* High school prin- 
cipals average about 53 hours a week on the job and 
11 hours in the evening.** In theory, the work of high 
school principals can be categorized into 149 specific 
tasks in which unscheduled meetings account for 27.5 
percent of their time, scheduled meetings for 17.3 per- 
cent, desk work 16 percent, personal exchanges (and 
conversations) 14.1 percent, hallway-classroom tours 
7.7 percent, and phone calls 5.8 percent.?!® In total, 
face-to-face contacts involve 59 percent of the princi- 
pal’s time on the job, and they tend to occur in their 
offices (usually in meetings); thus, skills in verbal com- 
munication is an important part of the principal’s job. 
Similar percentages are reported in two separate studies 
of elementary principals’ task performance by time.?!” 

Bureaucracy and politics are at the top of the list of 
school administrators’ complaints. Fifty-seven percent 
of the principals reported that “even good administra- 
tors in their district are so overwhelmed by day-to-day 
activities that their ability to provide vision and leader- 
ship is stymied.”218 

Researchers have asked principals to specify how 
they spend time and how they would prefer to spend 
time. Five general categories of work activities were 
developed: administrative operations, staff and curric- 
ulum development, community relationships, student 
services, and evaluation. Detailed logs were kept for 
several weeks. Discrepancies exist between actual and 
ideal use of time, where both elementary and second- 
ary level principals would prefer to spend more time 
on staff and curriculum development and staff evalu- 
ation. On the other hand, they would prefer to spend 
less time on administrative operations (that is, daily 
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tasks, meetings, and paperwork) and student services 
(primarily discipline and record-keeping functions).?1” 
Two independent views of principals suggest the 
principal occupies a role with contradictory demands. 
They are expected to work to transform, reform, and 
restructure schools while they hold positions historically 
committed to controlling change and maintaining sta- 
bility.22° Researchers from the University of Washington 
identified seven leadership functions that exist in schools: 
“instructional, cultural, managerial, human resources, 
strategic, external development, and micropolitical.”?21 
Typically, superintendents interview three to six can- 
didates from a pool of applicants for principal. In a 
recent study of 725 superintendents, the mean number 
of interviews was 4.6. Larger schools tend to draw the 
most applicants and the superintendents interview more 
candidates. In 5 percent of the cases, superintendents in- 
terviewed only one candidate, usually an insider. Ironi- 
cally, however, 52 percent of the superintendents rated 
candidates to be “average” or “below average.” Ona 
five-point scale, the mean rating given to all applicants 
by the superintendents was average (2.6%).22? 
Nationwide, the pool of candidates for qualified prin- 
cipals (K to 12) is shrinking, and some estimates show 
that the pool is only half of what it was ten years ago. 
Interestingly, more people are earning administrative 
certificates and doctorates in educational administration, 
but fewer are actually applying for available positions.? 
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School districts, in response to the undersupply of quali- 
fied principals, are grooming their own teachers in 
university-sponsored programs. 

The decline in the supply of qualified candidates 
can be explained in terms of lack of financial incentives 
vis-a-vis the increased complexity of the job, time de- 
mands, and accountability for results—which all amount 
to more stress. The added job commitment, compared to 
a typical teacher’s job, also affects the decision of some 
women with children not to apply. Another factor is that 
twenty-five years ago, the principal was the master of the 
ship. Changes over the last decade have enhanced the 
power and influence of students, teachers, and parents. 
The legal issues are more complex, and demands for ac- 
countability for student performance by the states and 
public have dramatically increased. These trends lead 
some principals to frustration and burnout and others not 
to apply because of quality of life and family concerns. 

Despite all these concerns, principals feel positive about 
their career choice: 90 percent report high morale, and 
60 percent indicate that the principalship is their final pro- 
fessional goal. Job security is not an issue. About 85 per- 
cent report that they are pleased with their relationships 
with superintendents and school board members. Princi- 
pals with fewer than five years of experience report more 
positive experiences working with their superintendent, 
probably because the boss selected them. The most perva- 
sive concerns among principals are the fragmentation of 
their time (72%), the need for additional resources (56%), 
and students not performing to their potential (32%).?4 

To attract qualified principals, the authors believe 
that the average base salary should be $200,000 as of 
the year 2010. Based on years of experience, educa- 
tion, and the number of teachers they supervise, these 
leaders should have the potential to earn $250,000 to 
$300,000. Big-city principals have a tougher job than 
suburban and rural principals and an extra stipend (10 
to 20 percent) should be provided—possibly linked to 
improving student achievement. Leadership needs to be 
properly recognized and rewarded. As the old axiom 
says: You get what you pay for. 


Evaluation of Principals Principals generally lack ex- 
pertise in assessment. They are not effective in conduct- 
ing school-level assessment or classroom assessment (of 
their own teachers), according to authorities, because 
they lack evaluation and assessment training. Even when 
such courses are offered in their preparation programs, 
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The Politics of School Elections 


Although people in the United States value the democratic process, for many people the term 
politics carries a negative connotation. Politics implies tradeoff, compromise, less-than-perfect 
solutions and, perhaps, secret deals that benefit those in power. Given this perception, the 
practice of electing to office those who set policy for schools is debatable. 


Question: Considering the political ramifications of elections, should schoo! board mem- 


bers be elected? 


Arguments PRO 


1. Service on the school board requires little political 
experience. Concerned citizens can assume office 
and contribute to the general welfare in important 
and meaningful ways without major changes in their 
personal or professional lives. They need not be or 
become career politicians. 


. Election is effective and sacred. The electoral 
process guarantees that issues are discussed in 
an open forum. Voters choose candidates who are 
most conversant with the issues and most able to 
act upon them. 


. Single-issue candidates are rarely elected to office 
because their constituents are a small portion 
of the community. If elected, their perspective 
broadens as they learn about other issues and the 
board's responsibilities. 


. An appointed board vests power in the person 
making the appointments. It leads to rule by an 
elite or specific pressure group rather than rule by 
the people. 


. As chief executive officers, school superintendents 
are accountable to the community for the state of 
the schools. It is right and proper for local citizens to 
express their concerns to their elected board mem- 
bers and for board members to carry these con- 
cerns to the superintendent. Board members protect 
superintendents from capricious expectations. 


those courses are usually optional and bypassed because 
competence in assessment does not appear to affect cer- 
tification or employability.2*> Nonetheless, principals 
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Arguments CON 


1, A seat on the school board is sometimes an entry- 
level political office. Board members who are striv- 
ing for more prestigious offices use the board seat 
to attract the attention of the media and the public, 
thereby bringing undue stress to the superinten- 
dent and the school district. 


. Election is inefficient. For example, many school 
board members are elected to three-year terms. It 
takes them at least two years to learn boardsman- 
ship. Then they begin running for reelection. 


. Single-issue candidates may be elected to the board. 
Their narrow focus prevails, regardless of the needs 
of the community or the schools. They are more 
concerned about representing special interest 
groups than representing the larger community. 


. Appointed board members are selected on the 
basis of their unique skills at policy development. 
Those making appointments ensure that a board is 
balanced so that all interests are represented. 


. Some of the most competent school superintendents 
lose their positions because they are unable or un- 
willing to appease elected board members. This is 
especially apparent in small towns where local citi- 
zens often want to run the schools. They are more 
concerned about administrative details than large 
policy issues. 





are required to conduct formal assessments in their roles 
as instructional leaders, managers, and change agents— 
to obtain information for making decisions about the 
school, particularly with regard to students and staff. 
Evaluation of principals’ contractual obligations has 
taken on new importance, coinciding with the general - 
frenzy of testing and evaluation; today, more and more 
superintendents are insisting on clarifying the evaluation 
process involving principals. According to the AASA, in- 
dicators of a good evaluation are that: (1) the evaluation 





is conducted in a positive climate; (2) the superinten- 
dent is familiar with the principal’s goals and/or has 
communicated expectations to the principal early in 
the process; (3) the superintendent gives the princi- 
pal frequent and timely feedback; (4) the superinten- 
dent’s judgments are supported with specific examples; 
(5) the evaluation focuses on performance results, not 
personalities; (6) the principal is afforded an opportu- 
nity to respond to the evaluation; and (7) the evaluation 
is limited to those matters over which the principal has 
responsibility.226 

Given the fact that the school principal has been 
cited as the most influential person in promoting school 
reform, change, and innovation, and given the public’s 
concern about student achievement, the evaluation of 
principals has changed from a static or matter-of-fact 
process to a hot issue. Many administrators welcome 
new evaluation options because they believe tradi- 
tional evaluation forms are outmoded and irrelevant 
to the performance of the school and the demands of 
the public. 

The reform movement in education, followed by 
the state standards movement and the public’s inter- 
est in school choices and alternative education, has 
stimulated the age of accountability for all educational 
players—teachers, principals, and superintendents. 

Whether we call it accountability to the public (as 
educators call it), better management (as business, gov- 
ernment, and a few school administrators would say), 
or improving test scores (as parents and school boards 
would have it), the challenge is to get better results with 
no increase in cost.?*” Across the country, superinten- 
dents now receive annual bonuses for meeting new 
standards of learning and/or district goals. There is no 
reason why principals will not move in the same direc- 
tion in the near future. 

For example, New York City’s contract in 2007 
with school principals not only holds them account- 
able for students’ progress but also provides for them 
to be rated by teachers. Several district superintendent 
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positions will be eliminated, and principals will gain 
power and become “field commanders.”2?8 To be sure, 
evaluation systems of school principals will be further 
developed to reward academic improvement, as well as 
other goals, and to penalize poor performance. 


Summary 


1. The federal role in education dramatically increased 
through the twentieth century, especially between 
the Roosevelt and Carter years. Since the 1980s, 
however, federal! involvement in education has been 
reduced, highlighted by the new federalism. 


2. The Department of Education (DOE) was estab- 
lished in 1980 with full cabinet status. Secretary 
William Bennett added visibility and prestige to the 
department even though many of his views on edu- 
cation were considered controversial. 


3. Federal programs and activities in education were 
uncoordinated until the enactment of the relief 
acts during the Depression and the War Act during 
World War II. After Sputnik and with the War on 
Poverty and civil rights movement, national policy 
became linked to education, and federal funding 
dramatically increased. 


4. The national reform movement in education shifted 
educational policy from equality to excellence. The 
current demand for excellence is highlighted by a 
series of policy reports for national consumption. 
Of all the reports, A Nation at Risk, the best-known 
one, started the movement. 


5. The state hierarchy of education includes the gov- 
ernor, state legislature, and courts. In recent years, 
all three groups have taken a more active role in 
education. 


6. With the exception of Wisconsin, all states have 
state boards of education. State departments of 
education operate under the direction of the state 
boards and are headed by the chief state school 
officer. 


7. Schools are organized into school districts, and 
today there are nearly 14,000 public school systems 
operating under a widely accepted system of laws, 
regulations, and customs. 


228David M. Herszenhorn, “Respect Is Nice, But Principals 
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8. Board members are the official link between the 
public and school administration. Board members 
reflect the public will and have managerial responsi- 
bilities that are crucial! to the operation of schools. 


9. Superintendents spend most of their time as 
managers, not as leaders. The average workday 
is largely desk work, phone calls, and meetings. 
Superintendents interpret school board policy 
and carry it out in connection with contempo- 
rary events; there is little time for them to initiate 
reform. 


10. The central administrative staff, usually consist- 
ing of an associate superintendent, a number of 
assistant superintendents, department heads, and 
coordinators, are given responsibility by the super- 
intendent to help run the schools. The central staff 
is usually top heavy in large districts and stream- 
lined in small districts. 


Key Terms 


separation of powers 

dual federalism 

level data 

national federalism 

new federalism 

national standards movement 

Northwest Ordinances 

Morrill Act 

Smith-Hughes Act 

GI bill 

National Defense Education Act 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Title I 

Title IX 

Civil Rights Act 

Bilingual Education Act 

Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(Public Law 94-142) 

mainstreaming 

Scholastic Aptitude Test 

state education agency 

political action committees 

subjective culture 

consolidation 

decentralization 

public board meeting 

executive board meeting 

more effective schools 

compensatory programs 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the arguments for and against shifting 
educational responsibility from the federal govern- 
ment to the states? 


2. What are the arguments for and against Title IX, 
special education legislation, bilingual education 
legislation, and No Child Left Behind? 


What are the major responsibilities and functions of 
the state boards of education and state departments 
of education? 


ae 


* 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of an 
elected or appointed local board of education? 


5. How would you describe an effective superinten- 
dent? How do you see the superintendent’s role in 
context with effective schools? 
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Excellence, Equality, | 
and Education 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS . 


1 What is the role of the school in a democratic society? In providing 
economic opportunity? In socializing youth? In enhancing a national 
identity? 

2 How would you describe the relationship between schooling and equal 
opportunity? 

3 Can schools overcome the effects of class? What other social condi- 
tions effect economic outcomes? How are less fortunate students sup- 


posed to overcome money, power, privilege, and political connections 
that more fortunate students posses? 


4 Why might some people argue that schools are no longer the great 
social or economic equalizer?, 


5 How did William Harris and Charles Eliot influence American education? 
How would you describe their economic philosophy and principles of 
competition? 

6 Why were most social reformers unconcerned about extremely low 


percentages of students graduating from high school and entering 
college at the turn of the twentieth century? 


7 Why did some early twentieth-century critics link immigration to civil 
strife and the downfall of the country? 
8 What is the modern or current view of inequality of educational 
opportunity? cr 
9 What is the relationship between excellence and education? ‘ 
Excellence and luck? Education credentials and performance? ¥ 


10 How should we define excellence and equality? How should society 
balance excellence and equality? 
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o country has taken the idea of equality 

more seriously than the United States. 

Politically, the idea is rooted in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. We 
have fought two wars over the definition of equality: 
the American Revolution and the Civil War. Starting in 
the 1960s, first with the War on Poverty and then the civil 
rights movement, the language of progressive thought 
and protest became associated with inequality. The 
concern focused on rights for the poor and minorities, 


including women. 


Inequality in today’s world deals with the growing 
gap in income and wealth between the rich and the 
rest of us. The notion of excellence is a recent con- 
cept, first introduced by the British sociologist Michael 
Young in 1958 in his book, The Rise of the Merito- 
cracy, in which the process of advancement by merit is 
outlined." The best and highest paid positions in society 
are obtained on the basis of individual performance, 
rather than positions being allocated at random, by 
group characteristics such as race or gender, or by 
political and social networking, patronage or nepo- 
tism. Of course, such a society does not exist and the 
book is a utopian concept. 

In the United States, John Gardner, the founder of 
Common Cause, wrote a small pocket-sized book in 
1961 called Excellence: Can We Be Equal Too? In this 
book, he points out the need for a democratic society 
to balance excellence and equality.? It must reward 
people for their abilities, but it also needs to make 
provision for the less able person. In both books, the 
authors remind us that family origins should not count 
as an advantage or handicap in determining economic 
outcomes. The key to economic success should be 
attributable to the person’s abilities and education (or 
training) that should make the person more valuable 
to society. 


‘Michael Young, The Rise of the Meritocracy, 1870-2033 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1958). 

*John W. Gardner, Excellence: Can We Be Equal Too? 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1961). 


Definitions and Labels 


Every modern society must deal with the relationship 
between excellence, equality, and education. When 
society considers excellence, it must deal with the divi- 
sion of labor and what it will pay for certain jobs. When 
95 percent of jobs in the U.S. pay less than $100,000 
per year, we need to ask why certain other jobs pay a 
million dollars or more—and whether the benefits and 
importance (or responsibilities) of the high-paying jobs 
are worth the cost. If merit is defined in terms of per- 
formance, we need to distinguish between performance 
and credentials. (Having appropriate education creden- 
tials doesn’t guarantee a good performance.) We must 
also work out definitions or criteria for performance 
(good, average, poor, etc.), and testing and evaluation 
procedures in school and in the work place for deter- 
mining merit and performance—and then what are 
appropriate rewards. 

Society must consider equality in terms of power 
and wealth—which people or groups have more or less 
political muscle and earn more or less (and by how 
much more or less) than the average income—and why. 
The more egalitarian or progressive the society, the 
more safety nets it will provide to help ordinary, slow, 
unqualified, and disabled workers obtain and pay for 
essential human goods (such as food and shelter) and 
services (such as health, education, and transportation). 
The exact benefits and standards for obtaining the 
benefits must be worked out politically. Hence, it de- 
pends on what political group (liberal or conservative) 
controls the process. The more the benefits available— 
unemployment insurance, health insurance, pensions 
and social security for the poor, disabled and aged—the 
more egalitarian the society. 

From its birth in 1776 to the turn of the twentieth 
century, the United States moved from an agrarian to an 
industrial society. Education and training were impor- 
tant but not crucial factors for increasing opportunity. 
Farm and industrial societies are primarily based on 
muscle power and not brain power, so that a good deal 
of mobility could be achieved without a high school or 
college diploma. Apprenticeships, training, and learning 
on the job were more important than a formal educa- 
tion for the masses to live a decent life. 

As society became more complex and bureaucratic, 
education became more important. With the coming of 
the information age and knowledge-based society at _ 
the mid-twentieth century, formal education took on 
even greater importance for opportunity and mobil- 
ity. Brain power now substituted muscle power as the 


crucial factor for economic advancement. The female 
liberation movement which started in the 1950s, with 
its demand for more equality, coincided with the com- 
ing information/knowledge revolution, and provided a 
much easier vehicle for women to obtain middle-class 
jobs, economic independence, and greater equality in 
just a few decades. 

Education, today, is the link between excellence and 
equality. It is considered essential for promoting a per- 
son’s opportunity and mobility and for improving the 
productivity of society. In a society dedicated to the pur- 
suit of social justice, intensive efforts should be devoted 
to providing the best education for all its citizens and to 
close the education gaps that exist between the “haves” 
and “have nots.” It must not write off its disadvantaged 
populations as “uneducable” or slot them into poorly 
funded schools and second rate programs. 

Our Founding Fathers understood the notion of so- 
cial justice, although they called it by names such as 
“freedom,” “liberty,” and “natural rights” of man. They 
wanted the children of the common people to have a 
fair chance to grow up as equal as possible. Equal op- 
portunity, regardless of parentage, combined with the 
need for civic responsibility, were the driving forces for 
schooling in America. 


The Role of the Schools 


The origins of American public schools are demon- 
strated by the concept of equal opportunity and the 
notion of universal and free education. Thomas 
Jefferson understood that the full development of talent 
among all classes could and should be developed in the 
New World, and especially among the common classes. 
“Geniuses will be raked from the rubbish,” he wrote in 
his Notes on the State of Virginia in 1782. He added 
that the common people of America had natural rights 
for a decent life, for opportunity and success, and to 
participate in the social progress of the nation—denied 
to them in the Old World. 

Horace Mann also understood the need for school- 
ing and argued that education was the chief avenue 
where the “humble and ambitious youth” could expect 
to rise. The rise of the “common school” was spear- 
headed by Mann in the 1820s. In the words of Colum- 
bia University’s Lawrence Cremin, in The Republic and 
the School, Mann envisioned the schools as “the great 
equalizer of the condition of men—the balance wheel 
of the social machinery.” 
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Mann also established a stewardship theory, aimed 
as at the upper class, that the public good would be 
enhanced by public education. Schools for all children 
would create a stable society in which people would 
obey the laws and add to the nation’s political and eco- 
nomic well being. To the workers and farmers, Mann 
asserted that the common school would be a means 
of social mobility for their children. To the Protestant 
community, he argued that the common school would 
assimilate ethnic and religious groups, promote a 
common culture, and help immigrant children learn 
English and the customs and laws of the land.* He was 
convinced that the common school was crucial for the 
American system of equality and opportunity, for a 
sense of community to be shared by all Americans, and 
for the promotion of a national identity. 

Equality of opportunity in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries meant an equal start for all 
children, but the assumption was that some would go 
farther than others. Differences in backgrounds and 
abilities, as well as motivation and personality, would 
create differences in outcomes among individuals, but 
the school would assure that children born into any 
class would have the opportunity to achieve wealth and 
status as persons born into other classes. Implicit in the 
view was that the “schools represented the means of 
achieving the goal . . . of equal chance of success” rela- 
tive to children of all strata.* 

The connection with schooling and society was sym- 
bolized by the “little red school house” on the prairie 
and idealized by Horatio Alger’s themes in his sentimen- 
tal books on the self-made man, vision of the American 
dream, and power of the individual to rise above his 
social class. The goal of schooling fit into the popular 
biographies of Andrew Jackson and Abe Lincoln, how 
they rose from their log cabins on the frontier to be- 
come president, and it fit with the words of poet Russell 
Lowell, that the essence of the American promise was 
“to lift artificial weights from all shoulders [and] afford 
all an unfettered start, a fair chance, in the race of life.” 


3Lawrence A. Cremin, The Republic and the School: Horace 
Mann on the Education of the Free Man (New York: Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, 1957); Jonathan Messerlie, 
Horace Mann: A Biography (New York: Knopf, 1972). 


4Henry M. Levin, “Equal Educational Opportunity and the 
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cation Gospel: The Economic Power of Schooling (Cambridge, 
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In retrospect, the schools did not fully achieve the 
goal of equal opportunity, because school achieve- 
ment and economic outcomes are highly related to 
social class and family background. Had the schools not 
existed, however, social mobility would have been fur- 
ther reduced. The failure of the common school to pro- 
vide social mobility raises the question of the role of 
school in achieving equality—and the question of just 
what the school can and cannot do to affect cognitive 
and economic outcomes. Can schooling overcome the 
effects of class? 

Class is a matter of culture—what educators now 
call “social capital,” the kind of family and community 
resources available to children. The difference in capi- 
tal leads to a system of inequality in terms of how stu- 
dents perform in schools and what kinds of jobs they 
eventually obtain. The question of fairness or equality 
is how we interpret this inequality. Do middle-class 
children simply “outcompete” their poor and working- 
class counterparts in school and therefore land better 
jobs (a conservative perspective). Or is it discrimination 
and exploitation that ensures the latter group performs 
poorly in school and their parents, who clean up offices 
or hotels or work on assembly plants, earn significantly 
less than their bosses (a liberal perspective)? 

The notion of differences in class and the relation- 
ship to heredity have remained in the background in 
American thought, an idea rooted in the Old World to 
help explain the success of the nobility class—and later 
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used by conservative Americans to explain the rise of 
the plantation, merchant, and banking class in colonial 
America, and then the capitalist class in the late nine- 
teenth century during the Gilded Age. By the 1880s, 
Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher, maintained 
that the poor were “unfit” and should be eliminated 
through competition and the “survival of the fittest.” 
Because the evolutionary process involved long peri- 
ods of time, according to laws independent of human 
behavior, education could never serve as an important 
factor in social and economic progress. The best schools 
could do was to provide basic knowledge that enabled 
people to adapt and survive within their environment. 
What Spencer failed to grasp is that with an educated 
mind, the character and speed of evolution for humans 
change, moving from a traditional and static society to 
a dynamic and rapid changing society. 

From 1873 (when the Kalamazoo, Michigan court 
decision provided for free public high schools) to 1900 
questions revolved around the school curriculum: 
What should be taught at the elementary and second- 
ary school? What courses should the curriculum com- 
prise? Who should attend high school? Should there 
be separate tracks or programs for smart and slow 
students? Should the same education be available for 
all students? Should high school be considered prepa- 
ratory for college? What curriculum provisions should 
be made for terminal students? Who should attend 
college? See Table 10-1. 





Source: Allan C. Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: Pre- and Post-September 11 (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2003), Table 5-1, p. 249. 
Original data from Digest of Educational Statistics 1982, 1985, 1989, 1998, 2000, 2007 and Projections of Educational Statistics to 2008, 


2011, 2015. 





The Conservative Slant 


William Harris (1834-1926), the former St. Louis 
Commissioner of Education from 1861 to 1881 and 
U.S. Commissioner of Education from 1889 to 1906, 
and Charles Eliot (1835-1909), president of Harvard 
University from 1869 to 1909, dominated the reform 
movement during this period. Both educators were tra- 
ditionalists and moralists. Harris had Mann’s faith in 
free public schools. 

Harris wrote in 1871, “If the rising generation does 
not grow up with democratic principles, the fault will 
lie in the system of popular education.” He thought 
that the common schools should teach morality and 
citizenship, “lift all classes of people into a participa- 
tion in civilized life [and] instill social order.”® Whereas 
Mann saw the common school as a great equalizer and 
force for social morality, Harris saw it as an instrument 
to preserve society’s customs and norms. Mann saw 
schools as a key to a child’s growth and development, 
whereas Harris saw schools as an extension of society, 
not as an agent of change. 

At the high school level, Harris emphasized the 
classics, Greek, Latin, and mathematics. His cur- 
riculum was rigorously academic, and it discouraged 
working-class and ordinary children from attending 
high school. Harris resisted the idea of a vocational or 
practical curriculum, arguing that all children should 
follow the same curriculum. Lawrence Cremin, the 
education historian, summed it up in The Transforma- 
tion of the School: Harris consolidated the revolution 
Mann had wrought “[but was] patiently conservative.” 
Harris’s emphasis was “on order rather that freedom, 
on work rather than play, on effort rather than inter- 
est, on prescription rather than election or regularity 
[and] silence” and on preserving the civil order.” Harris 
stressed rules, testing and grading, and failed to rec- 
ognize that the poor and average student could not 
compete, simply because the academic track he delin- 
eated was too rigorous and there was no compensa- 
tory assistance for them. 

Harris believed in the natural (Hegelian) laws of his- 
tory and the (Darwinist) laws of nature, reinforced by 


5Sixteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education (St. Louis, 
MO: Board of Education, 1871), p. 28. 


6William T. Harris, Psychologic Foundations of Education 
(New York: Appleton, 1898), p. 20. 


7Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New 
York: Random House, 1961), p. 20. 
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the economic doctrines of Herbert Spencer—and that 
the free market was the great regulator of the economy. 
In this context, he argued that American prosperity 
was due to the principles of self-help, competition, and 
the sanctity of private property. The U.S. represented 
the culmination of the world spirit, which he linked to 
laissez-faire economics and the self-realization of the in- 
dividual. Socialism was a primitive form of economics, 
rooted in the Old World and its feudal economy, which 
hindered individual achievement and a nation-state’s 
development. Harris not only refuted all doctrines of 
social and progressive reform, but also maintained that 
such reform would destroy all American civilization 
and throw it back to primitive stages.° 

Eliot was even more conservative. He saw “civilized 
society” as comprising four layers: (1) the upper one, 
“thin” in numbers and consisting of “the managing, 
leading and guiding class—the intellectuals, discovers, 
the inventors, the organizers, and the managers”; (2) a 
“much more numerous class, namely, the highly trained 
hard-workers who functioned as “skilled manual la- 
bor”; (3) a populous “commercial class” consisting 
of those who engage in “buying, selling and distribut- 
ing”; and (4) a large class engaged in “household work, 
agriculture, mining, quarrying, and forestry.”? 
Schools, Eliot argued, must offer programs to all four 
classes, but the content and instruction would reflect 
the abilities, what he referred to as the “capacity,” of 
the child. The more progressive and democratic re- 
formers of the era saw Eliot’s class system as elitist 
and biased.!° : 

The resulting influence of Harris and Eliot was 
that the curriculum reform committees of the 1890s 
and early 1900s emphasized training of the mind, 
tough subject matter, and the evolutionary thesis 
of Darwinism and Spencerism. The development of 


8One hundred years later Ayn Rand would write her 1957 
novel Atlas Shrugged—similar to Harris’ philosophy—about 
the virtues of self-interest, competition, unfettered capitalism, 
and limited government. As social and progressive measures 
are introduced the economy collapses—sought of today’s 
reality-based conservative economy, as perceived by the follow- 
ers of Ayn Rand and the preview and early warnings of Harris. 
9Charles Eliot, cited in R.H. Bremmer, ed. Children and Youth 
in America: A Documentary History, 1866-1932 (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1971) p. 114. 

10For a more liberal and kinder view of Harris and Eliot, 
see Diane Ravitch, Left Bebind: A Century of Failed School 
Reform (New York: Simon and Schuster, 2000). 
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mind and nature of academic work in the high school 
coincided with the so called “laws of nature,” and that 
only a very small percentage of students were expected 
to succeed in high school or go on to college. Most 
people accepted this argument and social and economic 
improvement for the masses based on educational 
opportunities was exasperatingly slow. As evidenced 
by Table 10-1, the outcome was that by 1900, only 
11.5 percent of 14-17 year olds were enrolled in high 
school, 6.5 percent graduated, and just 4 percent 
of 18-21 year olds were enrolled in college. Not too 
many people were concerned about these figures, since 
America was still a farm and factory-based society with 
plenty of “manly” jobs available for working people— 
who worked with their hands not their minds. To 
this extent, it might be argued that class and custom 
trumped education equality and opportunity. 

Thus at the turn of the century, in his book The 
Future America, English author H.G. Wells linked 
peasant immigration to the country as the downfall of 
America. “I believe that if things go as they are going, 
the great mass of them will remain a very low lower 
class” and the U.S. population “will remain largely 
illiterate industrial peasants.”!! Today, the debate is 
couched in terms like “human capital,” “brain-drain,” 
and “illegal immigration.” Many Americans contend 
we are attracting low-wage, low-educated agricultural 
workers, hotel staff, and landscapers while discourag- 
ing the foreign-educated students, scientists, and engi- 
neers on which the American economy depends. 

Ellwood Cubberly, a former school superintendent 
and professor of education at Stanford University, and 
one of the most influential education voices at the turn 
of the twentieth century, feared the arrival of immi- 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe. In Chang- 
ing Conceptions of Education, he argued that they 
were slow-witted and stupid compared to the Anglo- 
Teutonic stock of immigrants. The new immigrants 
were “illiterate, docile, lacking in self-reliance and ini- 
tiative, and not possessing the Anglo-Teutonic concepts 
of law, national stock, and government.” The new im- 
migrant and working-class children had little need for 
an academic curriculum, according to Cubberly, as they 
were lacking in mental ability and character; in fact, he 
insisted the common man demanded vocational train- 
ing for their children. It was foolhardy to saturate these 
immigrants and working-class children “with a mass 


E.G. Wells, The Future of America (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1906), pp. 142-43. 


knowledge that can have little application for their 
lives.” 12 

Although progressive educators were concerned 
about the education of the poor, working-class, and im- 
migrant children, the fact remains that the great change 
in school enrollment did not occur until just prior to 
and during the Great Depression. Adolescent students 
were encouraged to attend high school so as not to 
compete with adults for jobs. Once more we refer to 
Table 10-1. By 1930, as many as 50 percent of 14-17 year 
olds were attending high school, 29 percent of 17 year 
olds had graduated, and 12 percent of 18-21 year olds 
were enrolled in college. The concept of mass education 
was just beginning to take shape—as America moved 
from a farm-based to industrial-based country. 


Sputnik and Post-Sputnik 


Enrollment in high school continued to increase so that 
by 1950 as many as three quarters of eligible students 
were attending high school. During the Sputnik and 
Cold War era, Harvard University President James 
Conant wrote two books, The American High School 
Today in 1959 and Slums and Suburbs in 1961. In the 
first book, he argued that in order to stay competitive 
with the Soviets the schools had to pay special attention 
to the gifted and talented students (top 3 or 4 percent) 
as well as the above-average or top 20 percent, and to 
encourage them to attend college and major in science, 
math, and foreign languages. The curriculum had to 
be beefed up with more homework, more testing, and 
more honors and advanced study courses. The average 
and below average student was considered more or less 
as a “postscript” or “nonstudent,” someone who could 
always get a job in the labor force and contribute to 
society.13 

As for the second book, the civil rights movement 
was in its infancy and Conant sensed the need for 
greater education and employment opportunities for 
minority youth. He warned that the “social dynamic” 
was building in the cities because of massive unemploy- 
ment among black youth and adults. He compared 
suburban and city schools, citing vast differences in 
resources, classroom size, and teaching experience, and 


122Ellwood Cubberly, “Does the Present Trend Toward 
Vocational Education Threaten Liberal Culture,” School 
Review (September 1911), p. 461. 
13James B. Conant, The American High School Today 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959). 


advocated a vocational curriculum for nonacademic 
students attending slum schools as a method for provid- 
ing them with future jobs.1* Although his reform ideas 
were accepted by the Establishment, the minority and 
reform community in later years condemned his views 
as racist; it was argued that blacks would be slotted in 
a second rate curriculum and limited to vocational and 
blue collar jobs. Conant never responded to his critics. 

From the 1950s through the 1990s, conservative 
psychologists such as William Shockley, Arthur Jensen, 
and Richard Herrnstein, placed heavy emphasis on he- 
redity as the main factor for intelligence—and the rea- 
son why the poor remained poor from one generation 
to the next. Although the arguments were written in 
educational terms, the implications were political and 
implied class warfare, and most disturbing, it resulted 
in a stereotype for explaining mental inferiority among 
the lower class, especially blacks, thereby explaining 
the need for vocational programs and putting blacks 
on the defensive. 

According to Richard Herrnstein, in IO in the Meri- 
tocracy, intelligence tests measure both heritable and so- 
cially significant factors. Although the exact percentages 
are unknown, the genetic factor is estimated between 45 
and 80 percent, depending on the research cited. But as 
society succeeds in equalizing opportunity, “the genetic 
factors likely become relatively more important, simply 
because the non-genetic factors having been equalized, 
no longer contribute to the differences in people.” To 
make matters worse, in western societies there are no 
arranged marriages, and in a democracy, smart people 
tend to intermarry—making genetic factors more im- 
portant and contributing to class differences among fu- 
ture generations, These outcomes, Herrnstein claimed, 
are “lethal to all forms of egalitarianism.”!6 However, 
he failed to understand that more Americans believe 
human nature is plastic and capable of improvement 
through improved social environment and opportunity. 

Depending on whether someone is for or against 
intelligence testing, IQ partially explains class differ- 
ences. In fact, Herrnstein contends that wherever equal 
opportunity exists, in Anglo-speaking countries, sup- 
posedly income distribution correlates with IQ distribu- 
tion. Most thoughtful people would rather not hear or 


14James B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961). 

1SRichard J. Herrnstein, IQ in the Meritocracy (Boston: Little 
Brown, 1971), p. 45. 
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accept this analysis because the policy implications 
reject the values of a democratic society and coincide 
with the outmoded belief that lower-class people and 
blacks are intellectually inferior. Generally speaking, 
today, the vast majority of liberals and minorities reject 
the IQ thesis and schools rarely use IQ tests. 

Barring drastic egalitarian policies, the gifted and 
talented will move to the top of the totem pole and earn 
the most money. Most of us accept this type of mobility 
and it is the kind of society that leads to the most pro- 
ductivity in today’s world. What Herrnstein and other 
conservative pundits fails to recognize is that capable 
people are often held back and prevented from realizing 
their potential because of discrimination or finances. In 
fact, throughout the ages, societies have often wasted 
human talent by denying them social and education 
opportunities. In today’s scientific and technological 
world, this spells disaster for such a society—and is an 
important factor why the vast majority of nations re- 
main undeveloped. 

Not until post-World War II, with the G.I. Bill, were 
large numbers of capable students attending college. 
Even then, occupational choices and opportunities did ” 
not always reflect IQ potential—rather social circum- 
stances and family and personal expectations. Neverthe- 
less, by the year 2000, more than 15.3 million students 
enrolled in degree granting institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Five years later, the number totaled 17.5 million,!” 
a 16 percent increase, illustrating the current need for 
a college education in order to economically succeed. 
The fact is, mass education is a major reason for why 
the U.S. is the leading economic engine of the world 
(although today its power, status, and influence are be- 
ing challenged by emerging countries such as China, 
India, and Brazil). 

However, one might also make the argument, which 
some conservative educators do, that half of all chil- 
dren are statistically below the average in IQ and basic 
achievement, and many just do not belong in college. 
According to Charles Murray, the co-author of The Bell 
Curve, “if you don’t have a lot of g,” that is general in- 
telligence, “when you enter kindergarten, you are never 
going to have a lot of it. No change in the educational 
system will change that hard fact.”18 Now that is a 
tough pill to swallow, especially in a society that prides 


\7Digest of Education Statistics, 2007 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2008), Tables 183, 187, pp. 274, 
pp. 278. 


18Charles Murray, “Intelligence in the Classroom,” Wall Street 
Journal, January 16, 2007, p. A21. 
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itself in being egalitarian or among school people who 
are reform oriented and believe in the power of educa- 
tion and the opportunities that go along with it. 

For Murray, the top 25 percent of high school grad- 
uates have the abilities to make good use of a college 
education, and the remaining youth would do better in 
vocational training. Combine those who are unquali- 
fied because of lack of intelligence and those who are 
unqualified as well as unmotivated, and the majority of 
college students today are putting a false premium on 
attending college and looking for something that college 
was not designed to provide. The outcome is, according 
to some observers, an overeducated American work- 
force. This is one reason why more than one third the 
graduating class of 2010 were unable to find jobs after 
college. Another consideration is that college tuition has 
increased twice as rapidly as the Consumer Price Index 
in the last 20 years. Few working and middle-class par- 
ents, who are spending thousands of dollars a year on 
their child’s college education, want to hear this analy- 
sis—or even worse, that perhaps their children should 
become plumbers or electricians. 

Now, it may also be too frightening for the rich and 
well-born to suppose that the reason for their fortunes 
has little to do with intelligence, but in a longitudinal 
study of 7,400 Americans between 1979 and 2004, 
Ohio State’s Professor Jay Zagorsky found no mean- 
ingful correlation between wealth and high IQ scores. 
“Those with low intelligence should not believe they 
are handicapped and those with high intelligence should 
not believe they have an advantage.” There was a slight 
correlation between IQ scores and income; each point 
in IQ scores was associated with about $400 of income 
a year.'? Assuming a 10-point spread in IQ and 40 years 
of work, the difference is only $160,000, which can 
evaporate in one or two bad financial decisions. The 
IQ link breaks down with wealth, that is the accumula- 
tion of assets, because smart people are just as likely as 
others to make bad financial choices over their lifetime. 
(Someone earning $100,000 a year and saving $20,000 
will accumulate more wealth than someone earning 
$1,000,000 and spending $1.2 million per year.) One 
very bad decision can wipe out a lifetime savings. More 
important, wealth often takes generations to accumu- 
late and to pass from one generation to the next. 

What all this seems to mean is that the sorting out pro- 
cess between IQ, education, and economic outcomes are 
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not easy to separate or pigeon hole into neat predictions. 
Not only do Americans have multiple chances to 
succeed, but also you don’t have to be an intellectual 
whiz-kid or a college graduate to succeed. Bill Gates, 
Steve Jobs, Evan Williams (of Twitter) and Mark 
Zuckerberg (of Facebook) never finished college. We 
would like to think that the American education system 
is designed, at least in theory, to enable every youngster 
to fulfill his human potential, regardless of race, eth- 
nicity, gender, or class, and regardless of intelligence or 
creativity. But education, although important, is only 
one factor to consider in explaining economic mobility 
and social stratification. 


Educational and Economic Opportunity 


The modern view of educational equality, which 
emerged in the 1950s, goes much further than the old 
view that was concerned with equal opportunity. In 
light of this, James Coleman, when he was a professor 
of education at Johns Hopkins University, outlined in 
the Harvard Educational Review five views of inequality 
of educational opportunity, paralleling liberal philoso- 
phy: (1) inequality defined by the same curriculum 
for all children, with the intent that school facilities 
be equal; (2) inequality defined in terms of social and 
racial compositions of schools; (3) inequality defined 
in terms such intangible characteristics as teacher mo- 
rale and teacher expectation of students; (4) inequality 
based on school consequences or outcomes for students 
with equal backgrounds and abilities; and (5) inequality 
based on school consequences for students with unequal 
backgrounds and abilities.2° 

The first two definitions deal with race and social 
class; the next definition deals with concepts that are 
hard to define and hard to change; and the fourth defi- 
nition deals with school finances and expenditures. The 
fifth definition is an extreme revisionist interpretation: 
Equality is reached only when the outcomes of school- 
ing are similar for all students—those who are lower 
class and minority as well as middle class and majority. 
All these definitions and nuances may be hard for the 
reader to follow. So let’s sum up: The easiest and most 
explicit way is to rely on New York Times OP writer 
David Brooks’s ditty: “Liberals emphasize inequality. .. . 


20Tames S. Coleman, “The Concept of Equality of Educational 
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Conservatives believe inequality is acceptable so long 
as there is opportunity.”?! 

When inequality is defined in terms of unequal 
outcomes (both cognitive and economic), we start 
comparing racial, ethnic, and religious groups. In a het- 
erogeneous society like ours, this results in some hotly 
debated issues, including how much to invest in human 
capital, how to determine the cost effectiveness of so- 
cial and educational programs, who should be taxed 
and by how much, to what extent we are to handicap 
our brightest and talented minds (the swift runners) to 
enable those who are slow to catch up, and whether 
affirmative action policies lead to reverse discrimina- 
tion. Indeed, we cannot treat these issues lightly, be- 
cause they affect most of us in one way or another and 
lead to questions over wars which have been fought in 
the past. 

In a more homogenous society such as Japan, South 
Korea, Norway, or Germany, the discussion of race, 
ethnicity, or religion would not deserve special atten- 
tion nor require judicial measures. Although it is doubt- 
ful if increased spending in big-city schools (where poor 
and minority students are concentrated) would dramat- 
ically effect educational outcomes, poor and minority 
students still deserve equal education spending—better 
paid teachers, small class sizes, high-tech resources, new 
textbooks, and clean bathrooms—as in affluent suburbs 
where expenditures often are twice or more the amount 
in adjacent cities. 

Students deserve equality of expenditures simply on 
the basis that schools are public institutions, not private. 
In a democracy, citizens and their children are entitled to 
similar treatment, especially because intellectual capital 
is a national concern, not designed for the benefit of one 
class or group of students nor the exclusion of another 
group. It can also be argued that the poor are entitled to 
special treatment because in the long run the health and 
vitality of the nation are at stake. Sadly, in comparison 
to other industrialized nations, the U.S. enrolls the larg- 
est percentage of poor students, approximately 24 to 
25 percent.” Since school performance reflects the 
social and economic system, this high percentage of 
poverty explains why, among other factors, the U.S. stu- 
dents consistently fall behind their counterparts from 
other industrialized nations on international tests, 


21David Brooks, “A Human Capital Agenda,” New York 
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There is no question that other factors arise to pre- 
vent equal school spending that are not simply symp- 
toms of racism or class prejudice. They deal with the 
notion of values and the rights of people: The preserva- 
tion of neighborhood schools, concern about big gov- 
ernment and state-imposed policies at the local level, 
fear of increased taxation and why someone should 
have to pay for someone else’s child’s education, and 
the inability of politicians to curtail well-to-do parents 
from supporting their own neighborhood schools and 
property values. The question is, how much educa- 
tion equality should we strive for? We can have greater 
equality by lowering standards or by pulling down 
bright students (as in affirmative action) or by provid- 
ing an enormous amount of additional resources for 
low-performing students (as in compensatory funding). 
But eventually we come to slippery slope and ask: how 
much money? Who is to pay for it? 

In his classic book on Excellence, John Gardner, who 
we have already mentioned, points out that, in a democ- 
racy, the difference among groups cannot be dwelled on 
and we go out of the way to ignore them. He describes 
the dilemma: “Extreme equalitarianism . . . which ig- 
nores differences in native capacity and achievement, 
has not served democracy well. Carried far enough, it 
means. ... the end of that striving for excellence which 
has produced mankind’s greatest achievement,” Gardner 
contends that if a society cannot pursue excellence “the 
consequences will be felt in everything it undertakes. 
The resulting debility will be felt in all parts of the 
system.” Gardner also asserts that “no democracy can 
give itself over to emphasize extreme individual perfor- 
mance and retain its democratic principles—or extreme 
equalitarianism and retain its vitality.” Our society 
should seek to develop “all potentialities at all levels. It 
takes more than educated elite to run a complex, tech- 
nological society.”23 Every modern society, as well as 
every ancient society, has learned this hard lesson, some 
only after tremendous bloodshed and loss of life. 

Every efficient and innovative society has also 
learned to recognize and reward various abilities, 
talents, and creative endeavors. In school, and other 
aspects of American society, the chief instrument for 
identifying ability and talent is a standardized test. It 
is not surprising, according to Gardner, that such tests 
are the object of criticism and hostility, because they 
encourage the sorting ad selecting of students into 


23Gardner, Excellence: Can We Be Equal Too?, pp. 17-18, 
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special tracks and programs. The fact is, “the tests are 
designed to do an unpopular job.” They are designed 
to measure what a person knows or how well a per- 
son can perform particular tasks. The data can be used 
to compare people and make decisions—such as who 
gets into what college and who gets selected for vari- 
ous jobs. Tests are also used for applying standards to 
determine quality—and who gets ahead in schools and 
society. Although in our society, unlike other societies, 
we are given multiple chances to succeed, Gardner is 
still concerned that the search for talent and the im- 
portance of education in our high-tech and knowledge 
based society will lead to increasing inequality among 
educated and uneducated individuals. 

While considerations of efficiency and objectivity 
are good reasons for relying on standardized tests, they 
should not be allowed to distort or limit our notion 
of talent. There are many different forms of talent— 
creative, artistic, athletic, etc.—that don’t rely on heavy 
academic emphasis nor are measured by standardized 
tests. The demand for talent is crucial in a bureaucratic 
and complex society, but the importance of formal edu- 
cation is not always paramount for higher order and 
special kinds of talent. There are not only talented phy- 
sicians and engineers to nurture, but we need also to 
recognize talented plumbers and talented chefs. While 
we need to reward different forms and types of talent, 
society needs to be realistic and discourage negative tal- 
ents like the ability to pick pockets or deemphasize eso- 
teric talents such as the ability to stand on your head. 
A democratic society must recognize multiple talents, 
and not only talents based on cognitive intelligence. 
That is the genius of a progressive democratic society. 

The question of talent and rewards go hand-in-hand 
and lead to results related to inequality—and the values 
of society. What rewards should highly talented indi- 
viduals earn? In 2008, the mean salary for American 
wage workers was approximately $36,000.24 When 
someone is paid tens of millions of dollars because of 
a special talent related to entrepreneurial risk, acting, 
or sports, we need to consider how these earnings con- 
tribute to inequality, as well as the emotional conse- 
quences felt by middle-income and professional people 
who have college degrees and play by the book and can 
barely keep up with the payment of their bills. We need 
to consider whether the rewards, especially if excessive, 
contribute to the common good and needs of society, 
to what extent these extraordinary salaries or earnings 


*4Ornstein, Class Counts, Education, Inequality and the 
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lead to inequality, and how they affect the standard of 
living of the ordinary working people that comprise the 
foundation of American democracy. Since services and 
goods are limited, people with vast amounts of income 
drive up the prices of homes, autos, college tuition, and 
even baseball tickets. : 


Do Schools Make a Difference? 
Large-Scale Studies 


The mid-1960s and early 1970s produced a series of 
large-scale studies, the biggest in education history, which 
basically showed that teachers and schools have minimal 
effect on student achievement. Over the years, the data 
have been ignored or buried by the liberal/minority com- 
munity, because it lets teachers and schools off the hook, 
and implies that there is little educators (or society) can 
do to overcome the effects of poverty on education. In 
startling contrast to conventional wisdom, the studies by 
James Coleman, Christopher Jencks, and Otis Duncan 
concluded that schools have little influence on children’s 
academic achievement. The results of these studies are 
difficult to present concisely, since the analysis include a 
host of variables and a large number of subgroups. 


The Coleman Report 


The Coleman survey deals with 625,000 children and 
4,000 schools, and the report is about 1,300 pages long, 
including 548 pages of statistics. It is the largest educa- 
tional research enterprise conducted in the United States, 
and almost everyone of whatever political persuasion 
can find something in it to quote. Coleman found that 
the effects of the home environment far outweighed the 
effects that the school program or the teacher had on 
achievement. The report analyzed the results of testing 
at the beginning of grades 1,3,6,9, and 12. Achievement 
of the average Mexican American, Puerto Rican, Ameri- 
can Indian, and black student was much lower that the 
average Asian American and white student at all grade 
levels. Moreover, the differences widened at higher 
grades. The characteristics of teachers and schools had 
the least impact on black students among all other mi- 
nority groups; teachers and school characteristics could 
not account for all the reasons blacks, who started only 
six months behind in reading at the first grade, ended up 
3% years behind whites in reading at the twelfth grade. 


*5James S. Coleman et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966). 
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Student Body Characteristics 


1. Mean nonverbal test score. 

2. Mean verbal test score 

3. Preparation in college prep curriculum 

4. Preparation of pupils with encyclopedia in home 

5. Preparation of pupils who are white 

6. Average number of white pupils in preceding year 

7. Average attendance as a percentage of enrollment 

8. Preparation of pupils who think teacher expects their best work 
9. Preparation of pupils where mother went to college 
10. Preparation of school’s graduates in college 


School Characteristics 


11. Teacher's verbal score 

12. Teacher's race 

13. Teacher's estimate of quality of own college 

14. Teacher's attitude towards integration 

15. Teacher's salary . 

16. Teacher's preference for teaching middle class pupils 
Finances and Programs 

17. Comprehensiveness of curriculum 

18. Mathematics offering 

19. Per-pupil expenditure 


Total Group of Students (Maximum 8) 
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Source: Adapted from Supplemental Appendix to the Survey on Equality of Education Opportunity (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1966), pp. 143ff. 


The general approach used by Coleman sorts 
45 school characteristics or variables into correlates and 
noncorrelates of student achievement (see Table 10-2 and 
Table 10-3). For this purpose, a correlate was loosely 
defined as any school characteristic that correlates 
0.2 or better with any one of three achievement mea- 
sures (reading, mathematics, and general information) 
and any one of eight groups of students (Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, Asian 
Americans, Northern blacks, Southern blacks, North- 
ern whites, and Southern whites. Of the 45 variables, 
19 showed some relationship with at least one of three 
achievements tests, and 26 failed to do so. 

The 19 correlates that tend to be associated with student 
achievement cluster around student and teacher character- 
istics, and especially around students; these are hard-to- 
change variables. Those that are unassociated with student 
achievement are by and large school characteristics and 


easy-to-change variables. In effect, the Coleman Report 
says that schools in general have little impact on learning, 
and the variables associated with learning, such as the stu- 
dents’ or teachers’ mean verbal test scores, are difficult to 
change. Changes effected by spending more money—such 
as teachers’ experience, teacher turnover, student-teacher 
ratios, books and materials, tracking, and length of school 
day—are easier to bring about but have little relation to 
achievement. In fact, the correlation between expenditures 
per student and learning was essentially zero at each grade 
level examined. 

Coleman’s findings raise difficult policy questions 
for the nation’s educators. If increases in student expen- 
ditures, higher teacher salaries, reduced classroom sizes, 
and other conventional remedies for low achievement 
have virtually no effect, what grounds are there to seek 
increased funds for education? Compensatory edu- 
cation advocates were being told that extra spending 
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Table 10-3 Coleman Report: Noncorrelates of Student Achievements, Grades 6 and 9 


Student Body Characteristics 
1. Number of twelfth grade pupils 
2. Pupil mobility (transfers in and out) 
3. Average hours pupils spend on homework 


4. Proportion of students who read over 16 books the preceding summer 


5. Teacher's perception of the quality of the student body 


6. Proportion of the students whose mothers expect the best work 


Characteristics of Instructional Personnel 


7. Teacher's socioeconomic status 

8. Teacher's experience 

9. Teacher's localism 
10. Teacher's highest degree received 
11. Teacher's absences 
12. Amount of teacher turnover 
13. Availability of guidance counselors 
14. Pupil-teacher ratio 


Programs, Facilities, Other 


15. Extracurricular offerings 

16. Tracking 

17. Movement between tracks 

18. Accelerated curriculum 

19. Policy on promotion of slow learners 
20. Foreign language offerings 

21. Number of days in session 

22. Length of schoo! day 

23. Number of science labs 

24. Volumes per pupil in school library 
25. School location (urban/rural) 

26. Teacher's perception of quality of school 


Source: Adapted from Supplemental Appendix to the Survey on Equality of Education Opportunity (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1966), pp.143 ff. 


makes no difference in outcomes because it does not 
correlate with student achievement. Reform advocates 
generally are being told they need to come up with a 
better idea than increased spending. 

Even worse, the data led to the conclusion that 
schools and teachers can do very little to effect changes 
in student achievement; rather, home characteristics 
and peer group influences are, in that order, the two 
major variables associated with achievement. In a sub- 
sequent interview, Coleman put it this way: “All factors 
considered, the most important variable—in or out of 
school—in a child’s performance remains his family 


background. The second most important factor is the 
social-class background of the families of the chil- 
dren in the school, that is the peer group.” Those two 
elements are much more important than any physical 
attributes for the school.?¢ 

An important qualification of this conclusion is that 
schools seem to have greater impact on some minor- 
ity children, namely Hispanics and Native Americans. 
(See Table 10-2) Nevertheless, Coleman’s findings of - 


26James S. Coleman, “Class Integration—A Fundamental Break 
with the Past,” Saturday Review (May 27, 1972), p. 59. 
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a small relationship between school facilities and stu- 
dent achievement, a conclusion that contradicts the 
opinions and ideology of reform advocates, has inspired 
a searching analysis of the topic and arguments for and 
against the report since its publication. 

The major criticism leveled against the Coleman 
Report is that the criterion of academic achievement is 
almost exclusively a measure of verbal abilities, which 
are more likely to be the product of the child’s home 
than his or her school experience.*” Another criticism 
is that it is difficult to find circumstances where one 
can measure and account for all the factors that result 
in student achievement.*® However, most other studies 
rely on the same test measurements (reading and math 
tests) and use similar subgroups (including class or eth- 
nicity); when the results appear more positive, these so 
called bias factors are not mentioned. If Coleman can 
be criticized for this bias, it follows that almost all other 
studies on school achievement are also misleading. 

Still another criticism pertains to Coleman’s method 
of analysis, in particular his heavy dependence on re- 
gression analysis, which unavoidably leads to an 
underestimate of the effects of school investment.”? 
When independent variables in a multiple regression 
analysis are related, controlling for the first will reduce 
the correlation of the second. For example, controlling 
for the social class of the student indirectly controls 
also for part of the variation of school resources. The 
additional predictive powers associated with the addi- 
tion of school resources to the analysis thus represents 
a downward estimate of the real relationship between 
school resources and achievement. These statistical 
problems were recognized by Coleman; it is for this 
reason that he permitted a low correlation of 0.2 to 
represent the level of acceptance, whereas most other 
studies would require a much higher correlation.*° 
Moreover, Coleman accepted relationships on any one 


27Henry S. Dryer, “School Factors and Equal Educational 
Opportunity,” Harvard Educational Review (Winter 1968), 
pp. 33-56. 


28Sarah E. Turner, “A Comment of ‘Poor School’ Funding, 
Child Poverty, and Mathematics Achievement,” Educational 
Researcher (June-July 2000), pp. 15-20. 


29Samuel Bowles, “Towards Equality of Educational Opportu- 
nity,” Harvard Educational Review (Winter 1968), pp. 89-99. 


30A perfect correlation is 1.0. Most studies try to obtain 0.5 or 
higher correlations. The smaller the number of variables being 
considered, usually the higher the correlation because there is 
less noise and/or overlapping variables; the greater number of 
variables being controlled usually the smaller the correlation. 


of three tests for any one of two grade levels as signifi- 
cant; each of the 45 variables had six opportunities to 
show a correlation with achievement. Had he required 
a higher correlation, or had he used only one test with 
only one grade level, there would have been almost zero 
correlates—a major factor to consider. 

Most important, the reanalysis of the Coleman 
data by other investigators,*! as well as other large- 
scale statistical studies of the determinants of student 
achievement, show similar results. A large fraction of 
the variation in student achievement is accounted for in 
out-of-school variables, such as the students’ commu- 
nity and home characteristics. Another large fraction is 
attributable to the so-called peer group effect—that is, 
the characteristics of the students’ classmates. The blunt 
fact is that most student output is directly related to 
the student input: High ability yields high achievement; 
low ability yields low achievement. Of the variation 
that is explained by school factors (usually no more 
than 17 to 20 percent), only part of this percent can 
be attributed to teachers (no more than 10 percent).*? 
We will return to these percents later in our discussion. 


The Jencks Study 


Whereas Coleman showed that there was not much 
schools could do to improve the achievement levels of 
students, Christopher Jencks went one step further and 
indicated that the differences in school achievement 
as well as economic attainment are related more to 
socioeconomic origin than schooling. In his four-year 
study of the reanalysis of the U.S. Census, the Coleman 
Report, Project Talent (a study of more than 100 high 
schools), and several smaller studies, Jencks concluded 


1. The schools do almost nothing to close the gap 
between the rich and the poor, the disadvantaged 
or advantaged learner. 


31George W. Mayeske et al., A Study of Our Nation’s Schools 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966); 
Fredrick Mosteller and Daniel P. Moynihan, eds., On Equal- 
ity of Educational Opportunity (New York: Random House, 
1972). 


32Harvey Averch et al., How Effective Is Schooling? A Criti- 
cal Review and Synthesis of Research Findings (Santa Monica, 
CA: Rand Corporation, 1972); Raymond Boudon, Education 
Opportunity and Social Inequality (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1973); and Herbet J. Kiesling, The Relationship of 
School Inputs to Public School Performance in New York 
State (Washington, DC: Rand Corporation, 1966). 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL diethel ASNS IN ACTION 


DAVID A. KAZAKOFF Principal, Terra Nova eigh 
School, Pacifica, California. : 


Latest Degree and Affiliation: Ed. D., Oipmntusion 2 


and Leadership, University of San Francisco; M.A., Ed- 
ucational Administration; B.A., Industrial Education. 


Words of Advice: If the funding for education, fed- 
eral and state, continues to dwindle, there will be no 
public education as we know it. A two-class education 
system will begin to exist. In some cases, it probably 
already exists. The Bush administration continued 
to push school vouchers and private education by in- 
creasing student accountability and trying to relax the 

_ church-school separation system that had been in place 
since the Founding Fathers had envisioned its necessity. 
Teacher and student accountability is a good thing, 
but it seems as though the federal government and the 
states are pushing accountability too fast and too soon 


2. The quality of education has little effect on what 
happens to the students (with regard to future 
income) after they graduate. 


3. School achievement depends largely on a single 
input—that is, the family characteristics of the 
students—and all other variables are either secondary 
or irrelevant. 


4. About 45 percent of IQ is determined by heredity, 
35 percent by environment, and 20 percent by a 
covariance or interaction factor. 


5. There is no evidence that school reform (such as 
compensatory spending or integration) can sub- 
stantially reduce the cognitive inequality that exists 
among students. 34 


Jencks maintained that it would require actual redistri- 
bution of income to achieve complete economic equality 
regardless of ability. Considering the historical period, it 
was a major shift in thinking—from equal opportunity to 
equal results. Given the world we live and believe in, that 
is, “capitalist utopia,” it is hard to talk about increased or 
progressive taxation, or any other “Robin Hood” theory 
that takes from the rich and gives to the poor. 


33Christopher Jencks et al., Inequality: A Reassessment of the 
Effect of Family and Schooling in America (New York: Basic 
Books, 1972). 
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The main policy implications of the findings are 
that schools cannot contribute significantly to equality, 
Jencks maintains that educators at all levels of in- 
struction are not improving the lives of their students, 
but this is not really their fault; rather, the problem 
lies with the children’s social class and other home 
characteristics. Economic equality in U.S. society will 
have to be achieved by changing not the schools but the 
economic institutions. School reforms fail because edu- 
cators try to effect changes that are not feasible under 
normal conditions. 

Jencks’ positions on hereditary and environment, 
his support of standardized tests for predicting school 
success and academic skills, his belief that schooling 
is without significant value, and his espousal of in- 
come redistribution, regardless of differences between 
those who are smart and ambitious or dumb and lazy, 
aroused criticism from the political Left and Right 
alike. The Harvard Educational Review devoted an is- 
sue to the study. In trying to answer his critics, Jencks 
strongly responded that those who are politically ori- 
ented or are advocating a specific position will “deplore 
anything that undercuts [their] arguments.” He said 
that sufficient criticism had been leveled at the book, 
so that educators, lay people, and policymakers could 
“feel free to accept or reject its conclusions according 
to their prejudices” The critics arguments were uncon- 
vincing, he said: “Most of the ideas they raise [were 
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originally] covered in the text ... or appendices.” This 
does not necessarily mean that the study’s conclusions 
were correct, but “the assumptions are plausible” and 
those who reject the data are under obligation to offer 
an alternative view of how the world works, along with 
some empirical evidence that their view is more accu- 
rate than ours.”34 

In a related study, Jencks and Marsha Brown found 
few relationships between high school characteristics 
and measures of school effectiveness. Using portions of 
the Project Talent study (an extensive survey conducted 
during the 1960s for purposes or estimating the range 
and levels of ability among American high school stu- 
dents), they concluded that changes in high school char- 
acteristics are unlikely to change academic outcomes. 
Characteristics such as student expenditures, teacher 
salaries, teacher experience, and socioeconomic compo- 
sition have little impact on cognitive growth between 
ninth and twelfth grades and on college plans and oc- 
cupational success.*5 

The Jencks and Brown study pre-tested and post- 
tested some 4,900 students on six different reading and 
math tests in the ninth and twelfth grades in 98 high 
schools across the country. The researchers estimated 
the contribution of various high school characteristics 
to the variation of these test scores, and estimated how 
high school quality affected high school graduation, col- 
legé plans, and career plans five years after high school. 
The findings indicate that high schools (and teachers) 
can teach toward a specific test, but they are generally 
unable to raise test scores across the board. Moreover, 
the increased test scores have nothing to do with stu- 
dents finishing their education, implying that inflating 
one test score by cramming or teaching to the test will 
not have a long-term effect on the students’ education. 
In the present era of testing and performance standards, 
Jencks’s concepts and conclusions are classic: We can 
fool some of the people some of the time, by gearing 
our instructional time and review practices toward a 
specific test, but this will not modify student learning 
over long periods of time. Teaching toward the test (as 
opposed to integrating new learning experiences with 
prior experiences) almost guarantees that students will 
graduate school forgetting what they have supposedly 
learned. 


34Christopher Jencks et al., “Inequality in Retrospect,” Harvard 
Educational Review (February 1973), pp. 104-105, 113. 
35Christopher Jencks and Marsha D. Brown, “Effects of High 
Schools on their Students,” Harvard Educational Review 
(August 1975), pp. 273-324. 


The fact that socioecononiic composition does not 
seem to affect student achievement scores is at odds 
with Coleman’s conclusions, but the rest of the find- 
ings tend to coincide with the Coleman Report and the 
earlier Jencks Study. The implications of this study by 
Jencks and Brown are that more money, smaller class- 
rooms, more graduate work for teachers, higher salaries 
for teachers, socioeconomic desegregation, and possibly 
other traditional remedies do not have much effect on 
educational attainment. In effect, it mainly boils down 
to the fact that student input (not process) accounts 
for student output. Obviously, some people would ar- 
gue that the idea is mean-spirited and contradicts the 
themes and dreams of what America is all about. 


The Duncan Model 


Coleman and Jencks challenge both traditional and 
revisionist theorists who put more stock on the influ- 
ence of education. Whereas the traditionalists argue 
that education is the main avenue of opportunity, the 
revisionists criticize it as a vehicle by which inequality 
is perpetuated by a “dominant” group that discrimi- 
nates against and imposes tracking and testing barriers 
against the “subordinate” group. Both theorist groups 
probably overstate their cases as to the influence of 
education. 

The correlations among occupation, income, and ed- 
ucation are based on averages. The spread around the 
mean is considerable, which reduces the real predict- 
ability for each occupational and income group. Ina 
classic study, on occupational mobility of over 20,000 
male Americans, Peter Blau and Otis Duncan show 
that the direct correlation between schooling and oc- 
cupational status is a modest 0.32, but that when all 
variables are considered, education accounts for only 
10 percent of the variation in occupational status.*6 

Blau and Duncan further explain the relationship. 
A high school graduate, on average, has a lower oc- 
cupational status than a man who has attended col- 
lege. However, a considerable number of high school 
graduates have better jobs than those who leave college 
before graduating as well as those who finish, and one- 
third do as well as those who do graduate work. At the 
other end of the scale, half the men who did not com- 
plete high school are doing as well as those who did 


36Peter M. Blau and Otis D. Duncan, The American Occupa- 
tional Structure (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1967). 
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complete high school, although as an entire group the 
high school graduate earns more than the high school 
dropout. 

In a related research project, Duncan found that 
education is only one of several variables influencing a 
Pperson’s occupational status and income later in life.37 
What accounts for the assumed relationship between 
education and occupation and income are a number of 
underlying variables related to education, such as fam- 
ily origin, family education, inherited IQ, and socioeco- 
nomic class. For example, parents with high incomes 
are able to provide more education for their children, 
just as they spend more on food and housing, and 
therefore the children of the affluent obtain more edu- 
cation and go on to higher-paying jobs. Parents with 
high educational levels themselves are more likely to 
expect and to motivate their children to continue fur- 
ther in schooling. There is also a relationship between 
social class and intelligence of parents and, in turn, the 
inherited IQ and education of children; thus those with 
higher measured IQ scores are more likely to attain 
higher levels of education. 

The data on which the research are based on leads 
to the following conclusions: 


1. Family origin or socioeconomic class is correlated 
with IQ, but the correlation is low, indicating that 
IQ is a result of other non-measured environmental 
or hereditary variables. 


2. A person’s IQ has a direct influence on how much 


education he or she gets. Independent of education, 
IQ also has some direct influence on the status of 
occupation and income. 


3. The socioeconomic status of a family has its main 


influence in education; it has some direct influence 
on occupational status and it has virtually no direct 
influence in income. 


4. Education is highly correlated with occupational 


status (or type of job) and therefore has an indirect 
influence on income. 


5. The main determinant of how much money a person 


earns leads to the status of his or her occupation. 
Education and IQ have less important direct effects 
on income; family origin has a greater impact. (Not 
too many educators want to hear this last point.) 


%7Otis D. Duncan, David S, Featherman, and Beverly Duncan, 
Socioeconomic Background and Achievement (New York: 
Seminar Press, 1982). 


Unaccounted Factors: Luck 


A large body of sophisticated research on social mobil- 
ity within the past twenty years generally supports the 
preceding conclusions. Of this research, the most con- 
troversial and well known is Christopher Jencks, who 
studied the effect on income for the following vari- 
ables: (1) father’s educational status, (2) father’s years of 
schooling, (3) father’s IQ, (4) respondent’s IQ at age 11, 
(5) respondent’s Armed Forces aptitude test, (6) respon- 
dent’s years of schooling, (7) respondent’s occupational 
status, and (8) respondent’s income.°8 Jencks found that 
the number of years of school does not significantly 
predict income. For white males with the same family 
background and initial ability, an additional year of 
elementary or secondary education increases future in- 
come by about 4 percent; an additional year of college, 
about 7 percent; and additional year of graduate school, 
4 percent. Controlling for IQ, the top fifth of the pop- 
ulation earns seven times as much as the bottom fifth, 
where as it should only account for 1.4 times as much; 
this suggests that other factors are related to inequality 
of income. 

All eight variables (including education. and.IQ) 
combined explain only 23 percent of the existing dif- 
ferences in income. This means that if everyone had the 
same family origin, if everyone had the same IQ and 
education, and if everyone had the same occupational 
status most of the existing differences would remain. 
Jencks calls this luck. If by “luck,” one means all those 
variables not accounted for by Jencks, then Jencks is 
correct. 

To call all these variables luck, however, is not a very 
good choice of words, because it implies that people have 
little control over their economic fates. Moreover, most 
of us in the business of education find it hard to accept 
that luck, or factors unrelated to schooling, has much 
influence (actually more influence than in schooling) 
in the outcomes of life. To believe such a thought would 
mean that our professional jobs and efforts are some- 
what meaningless. But Jencks argues that two brothers 
who are brought up in the same family and who have 
approximately the same IQ and years of schooling may 
earn considerably different incomes. One becomes a 
surgeon who earns $500,000 a year; the other becomes 
a college professor who earns $100,000 a year (the 
author’s example and figures). There is considerable 
difference in their incomes, but this difference, may not | 


Jencks et al. Inequality: Reassessment of the Effect of Family 
and Schooling. 


be a result of luck. It could be the result of their deci- 
sions, of which both brothers had full control. Indeed, 
choices are important and often lead to other choices 
which over years add up and have major impact on the 
lives of people—and their income and wealth. 

Rather than conclude that the individual success is 
largely based on luck, it might make more sense to say 
that economic success is only partially related to fam- 
ily origin, ability, or education, and there are many 
other intangible factors—such as motivation, disposi- 
tion, drive, knowing people or networking, and over- 
all personality and people skills—influencing income 
differences among individuals. The list of unaccounted 
factors is endless, and it goes way beyond schooling. 
It is important for educators to understand and accept 
that there are limitations to what schools can do to 
bring about equality, despite the philosophy of Jeffer- 
son, Mann, and Dewey, and despite the faith all of us 
have in schools as the instrument of equality. 

Although many may disagree with Jencks’s reference 
to the unexplained variation of income as luck, he may 
be right in concluding that equalizing opportunity or 
equalizing opportunity of education will not reduce in- 
equality. Jencks, who is a revisionist, argues for the re- 
distribution of income—taxing the upper-middle class 
and the upper classes and distributing the revenues to 
the poor. 


International Achievement 
Gaps in Education 


While we all seem to recognize the importance of infor- 
mation and knowledge in a global economy, and that a 
country’s human capital and potential for innovation 
is tied to their systems of higher education, we cannot 
overlook that the foundation for this talent is rooted in 
the K-12 education system. The key question is whether 
a nation’s teaching and learning is “dumbed down” or 
promotes it’s “best and brightest.” The answer is clear. 
Despite hundreds of task force reports and attempts for 
school reform, and despite thousands of compensatory 
programs and tens of billions of dollars spent annually 
on low-income and low-achieving students, our educa- 
tion system for the past fifty years has been in a state of 
depression. Although we can point to individual schools 
and school districts that are successful, our system as a 
whole has not improved. 

Achievement gaps between Asian and white stu- 
dents compared to Hispanic and black students remain 
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alarmingly high, and by 2015 the latter group of stu- 
dents will represent the majority of enrollment. Com- 
paratively, U.S. students consistently score below 
students in other industrialized nations on achievement 
tests, despite the fact we spend more money per student 
on education than all the countries except Switzerland. 
The numbers of U.S. college students majoring in sci- 
ence, math and engineering are flat, and the percent- 
age of graduates in these two essential areas in Western 
European and especially Asian countries have increas- 
ingly outpaced our nation. 

The state of American education can be summed up 
by the report, A Nation at Risk, published more than 
twenty-five years ago, which indicated that a “rising 
tide of mediocrity” is eroding the well-being of the na- 
tion.*? This mediocrity is linked to the foundations of 
our educational institutions and is spilling over into the 
workplace and other sectors of society. The report listed 
several aspects of educational decline that were evi- 
dent to educators and citizens alike: lower achievement 
scores, lower testing requirements, lower graduation re- 
quirements, lower teacher expectations, fewer academic 
courses, more remedial courses, and higher illiteracy 
rates. It noted that the schools have attempted to tackle 
too many social problems that the home and other agen- 
cies of society either will not or cannot resolve. The re- 
port called for tougher standards for graduation, more 
courses in science, mathematics and foreign language, 
a longer school day and school year, more homework, 
improved and updated textbooks, more rigorous test- 
ing and higher expectations for student achievement, 
teacher accountability, higher salaries for teachers, and 
more rigorous certification standards for teachers. 

The report was hailed by school administrators, pol- 
icy makers, and business people as the most important 
government document published for and about edu- 
cation and as the prescription for reform. The report 
could have been written in 2013 (30 years later) be- 
cause almost nothing has changed; in fact, disappoint- 
ingly it can be argued that conditions have worsened. 

Although we can present a cascading number of 
facts and figures about our failure to achieve significant 
education progress, the idea in this book is to focus on 
the big picture and avoid scores of data. That said, after 
spending nearly half a trillion dollars on compensatory 
programs for low-income and low-achieving students 
since the early 1960s, educators are still unable to 


39A Nation At Risk (Washington, DC: National Commission 
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Principles for Improving Schools 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 





A number of important principles result in school effectiveness an and d excellence. Schoo leaders can a 


adapt these Principles to help improve their own schools. 


= The school has a clearly stated mission or set of goals. 


= Students are achieving at a level commensurate with 
their abilities. 


= School achievement is closely monitored. 


= Provisions are made for all students, including tutor- 
ing for low achievers and enrichment programs for 
the talented and gifted. 


= Teachers and administrators agree on what is “good” 
teaching and learning. 


= Emphasis on cognition is balanced with concerns 
for students’ personal, social, and moral growth; stu- 
dents are taught to be responsible for their actions 
and behaviors; every student has a “home base” 
where teachers advise and provide guidance. 


= Teachers and administrators are up to date on the 
knowledge of teaching and learning, as well as knowl- 
edge in their specific area or specialty. 


= Teachers and administrators expect students to learn 
and convey their expectations to students and parents. 


= Teachers are expected to make significant contribu- 
tions to school improvement. 


= Administrators provide ample support, information, 
and time for teacher enrichment. 


= A sense of teamwork prevails; the staff works to- 
gether in teams, and there is interdisciplinary and 
interdepartmental communication. 


determine which programs work and whether more 
spending affects educational outcomes. 


The International Report Card 


Moving on to the demands of knowledge and technol- 
ogy, the data are not impressive when comparisons in 
math and science are made between U.S. students and 
students in advanced technological countries. European 





nee 





= Incentives, recognition, and rewards are conveyed 
to teachers and administrators for their efforts on 
behalf of the team and school mission. 


= The interests and needs of the individual staff mem- 
bers are matched with the expectations of the insti- 
tution (or school). 


= New professional roles are created and others are 
redefined; the staff has the opportunity to be chal- 
lenged and creative; there is a sense of professional 
enrichment and renewal. 


= Staff development programs provide teachers with 
the latest instructional techniques, including how to 
teach students how to learn so they can eventually 
learn without the teacher. 


= The school environment is safe and healthy; there 


is a sense of order (not control) in classrooms and 
hallways. 


= Parents and community members are supportive of 
the school and are involved in school activities. 


= The school has a structure and identity of its own 
that students, teachers, parents, and community 
members understand and share. 


= The school is a learning center for the larger commu- 
nity, for the young and old, for students and parents 
alike; it reflects the norms and values of the commu- 
nity, and the community sees the school as an exten- 
sion of the community. 


and Asian students consistently outperform American 
students on international tests in science and math- 
ematics, and the gaps consistently increase in the higher 
grades. 

The international comparisons started in the 
mid 1960s, with the International Association for 
the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) 
and the publication of Torsten Husen’s study, in the 
area of mathematics, involving 133,000 elementary 
and secondary students and 5,450 schools in twelve 


technologically advanced countries.*° Especially no- 
ticeable were the overall good showings of Japan and 
Israel and the poor’showings of the United States. The 
range of difference between high- and low-performing 
countries decreased when the most able students were 
compared, indicating that the “cream of mathematics 
talent” is distributed equally over various countries. 
Student characteristics highly correlated with achieve- 
ment, and the child’s social class accounted for the 
greatest share of variation in learning. The study also 
showed that at every age level, and in most countries, 
boys outperformed girls. 

In the next group of studies, the researchers embarked 
on a six subject survey, including science. In this study, 
258,000 elementary and secondary students and 9,700 
schools in nineteen countries (four of them undeveloped) 
were involved. U.S. students never finished first or second 
in any of the six subject areas and were last seven times; 
in science, they scored below the international average. 
Student characteristics highly correlated with achieve- 
ment, and a child’s social class accounted for the greatest 
share in variation related to learning, thus correspond- 
ing with the Coleman, Jencks, and Duncan analysis. 
Although the impact of the home was considerably greater 
than the direct effect of school variables, the impact of 
schooling was shown to be generally more important for 
science and foreign language than for other areas. The 
suggestion that certain subjects might be more amenable 
to school influences is encouraging to those who feel that 
schools should have a significant effect on learning. 

As a matter of common knowledge among text ex- 
perts, there are unique limitations with large-scale in- 
ternational studies, including common content across 
countries, translation of content and selection or repre- 
sentation of students to be tested. Nevertheless, inter- 
national test comparisons have continued for the last 
thirty-five years. For this policy agenda, the international 
report card for U.S. students would be around a “D.” 

Fast forwarding to the most recent and famous in- 
ternational tests in mathematics and science are the 
Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS), administered three times in grades 4, 8, and 
12 in 1995, 1999, and 2003. In the first two studies, 
published between 1998 and 2001, U.S. fourth grade 
students in math ranked eighth out of eighteen among 
industrialized countries that participated, and in sci- 
ence tied for third place. In eighth grade, U.S. students 


40Torsten Husen, International Study of Achievement in Math- 
ematics: A Comparison of Twelve Countries, Vols 1 and 2. 
(New York: Wiley, 1967). 
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ranked slightly below average in math (twenty-three 
out of thirty-eight industrialized countries) and slightly 
above average in science (below 14 countries). By the 
twelfth grade, American students scored last in math 
among twenty industrialized countries, and in science 
they scored below 16 countries. While the international 
average math/science scores were 500, the U.S. average 
in math was 461 and in science 480.1! 

International test comparisons were so bleak that 
for the third study, the U.S. government decided to 
compare U.S. scores and relative ranking with all coun- 
tries, including those from the third world and poorest 
parts of the world. Not surprisingly, U.S. math and sci- 
ence scores were reported average or above average by 
Newsweek, Time and the Wall Street Journal. In 2003 
science scores of fourth graders were seventh highest 
among 25 countries and eighth graders were twelfth 
highest among 44 other participating countries such 
as Armenia, Cyprus, Iran, Moldova, and Tunisia. What 
this proves is nothing of substance, since a high-tech 
nation (U.S.) is being compared with low-tech nations. 
In mathematics the results were similar.*? 

America’s decline in human capital continues be- 
yond the TIMSS studies. The Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA) reported in 2003 the math- 
ematical literacy and scientific literacy skills of 15-year 
olds among 28 other industrialized countries and 10 
non-industrialized countries. U.S. students scored lower 
than twenty of the industrialized countries and three of 
the non-industrialized countries in math and lower than 
nineteen of the industrialized countries and three of the 
non-industrialized countries in science. The average U.S. 
math score was lower (483) than the average student 
performance of the 28 other industrialized countries 
(500). For science the average U.S. score was 491 com- 
pared to the average score (500).49 Further analysis of 
the data revealed that a greater percentage of U.S. stu- 
dents than the industrialized average scored at the low- 
est levels of performance in mathematics literacy and all 
four broad areas of problem solving. (No information 
on specific science topics was available in PISA 2003.) 

In the more recent PISA test, administered in 2006, 
U.S. 15-year olds ranked 25th lowest out of 30 in math 


41The Condition of Education, 2005 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 2005), Indicators 11-13, 
pp.45-47; The Condition of Education, 2006 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 2006), Indicators 13, 18, 
pp. 45, 50. 
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and 24th lowest out of 30 in science among other indus- 
trialized countries. That put our average on the same level 
as Portugal and Slovakia, rather than with other industri- 
alized countries such as Australia, Canada, or South Ko- 
rea. Of all the industrialized countries, the U.S. had the 
greatest percentages of students at or below the lowest 
level of proficiency in math and science, called level 1, 
“limited knowledge.”** This statement is true not only 
for science and math, but also for reading.45 

The International Adult Literacy and Lifeskills Sur- 
vey (ALL) analyzed the degree to which the adult popu- 
lation could perform mathematical tasks in daily life 
and the work place. Specific areas of measurement in- 
cluded thé ability to apply math skills to number sense, 
estimation, measurement and statistics. Six countries 
Participated, including Switzerland, Norway, Canada, 
and Bermuda—all which scored higher than the U.S.— 
and Italy.** Moreover, the Educational Testing Service 
has concluded that better educated people are leay- 
ing the workforce and being replaced by people with 
less education and skill. This trend reflects U.S. demo- 
graphic changes—an increase in the minority popula- 
tion and a shift in the immigration policy. 

For example, Hispanics scored 75 points lower than 
whites, and blacks score 63 points lower. Native-born 
whites and Asian Americans were tied for second place 
in the international ranking in literacy. Immigrants ac- 
count for 40 percent of the U.S. labor force, but they 
rank 74 points behind native-born workers. In short, 
American productivity is partially based on the G.I. 
Bill and pre-1960 immigrants who were largely from 
Europe and were more skilled than today’s immigrants 
who hail from non-European and non-industrialized 
nations. Soon the more skilled workers will be retiring 
and replaced by a less literate workforce. The effect on 
productivity and global competition, and the subsequent 
economic decline of the country, can be predicted by 
referring to the trends in our demographic outcomes. 


The Economics of Schooling 


As the U.S. falls further behind in achievement, the 
McKinsey consulting firm released a report, The Eco- 
nomic Impact of the Achievement Gap in America’s 


“The Condition of Education 2008, (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Printing Office, 2008). 


*See Gerald W. Bracey, “PISA: Not Leaning Hard on U.S. 
Economy,” Phi Delia Kappa. 90 (2009): 450-451, 


“6The Condition of Education 2008. 


Schools in 2009. The implications of the report 
revealed our national decline in productivity and jobs, 
Had America been able to close the gap in science 
and math achievement between 1983 and 1998 and 
raised its performance to the level of such nations as 
Canada, Finland and South Korea, the U.S. Gross 
Domestic Product in 1998 would have been approxi- 
mately $2 trillion higher. If the achievement gap had been 
closed between black and Hispanic students and white 
and Asian students by 1998, the Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct in 2008 would have been about $400 to $500 billion 
higher. If the gap between America’s low-income 
students (25 percent) and the remaining students 
(75 percent) had been similarly narrowed, GDP in 2008 
would have been $400 to $670 billion higher. In terms 
of PISA math and science output and the amount of 
money we spend on each student, which is among the 
highest in the world, the report concludes that “we get 
60 percent less for our education dollars in terms of ay- 
erage test score results than do other wealthy [industri- 
alized] nations.”47 

Classroom size or teacher-student ratios of a group 
contribute to student learning and ultimately to test 
outcomes. Obviously, one-to-one learning (a coach and 
student) is ideal and more effective than a ten-to-one 
ratio of students to teacher, and this small group is 
more beneficial than a classroom size of thirty students. 
But the fact is that social-class difference and ethnic 
difference (even when class is controlled), contribute 
to attitudes and behaviors related to learning. The U.S. 
average Classroom size is 15 to 1 compared to Japan, 
South Korea, and Hong Kong where ratios are 19:1 to 
28:1, yet the latter countries always outscore U.S. stu- 
dents in math and science tests.48 


Pulling It Together 


The picture worsens when education spending is com- 
pared on an international level. Among industrialized 
countries reporting education spending, the United 
States spends more than 4.5 of its GDP on education, 
ranking us mid range among industrialized countries. 
But our expenditures per student is high—as indicated 
earlier, second only to Switzerland.*? In other words, 





“’The Economic Impact of the Achievement Gap in America’s 
Schools (Washington, DC: McKinsey & Company, 2009). . 


‘8Digest of Education Statistics 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2009), table 401, p. 587. 


Ibid. 


other countries do not have same resources as we do, 
yet they make a greater effort by spending more of their 
GDP on education. The inference is that we do not get 
our money’s worth in education spending—and money 
alone is not going to solve our education problems. 
To be sure, education is big business—and about 
$600 billion is annually spent on K-12 education. 
However, there is little indication that spending more 
on schools will improve student achievement. The issue 
involves human capital—the values, motivation and 
work and study ethic of the nation and its youth. 

There is a wealth of data over a 40-year period, from 
the 1966 Coleman report entitled Equal Educational 
Opportunity to the 2008 National Mathematics Advi- 
sory Panel report, Foundations for Success, showing that 
the most important variable related to student achieve- 
ment is the child’s family background and the second 
most important factor is the peer group. Other variables, 
including what the schools or teachers do, “are second- 
ary or irrelevant” in the words of Harvard’s Christopher 
Jencks. In fact, as reported earlier there is data from the 
Rand Corporation and other studies suggesting that no 
more than 17 to 20 percent of the variance related to 
student learning is associated with schooling and teach- 
ing.°° People with political motives would prefer to bury 
this data and hold teachers and school accountable. 

The point is, no person alive can say what education 
and social programs in schools have been consistently 
successful. Chapter by chapter, we have learned about 
the failure of one government program after another, 
including compensatory education, job training, urban 
renewal, and welfare—each of which cost tax payers 
billions of dollars a year.5! The analysis has suggested 
that with respect to school financing, we are already 
spending too much in terms of what we are getting in 
return. In the early stages of school and related compen- 
satory programs, input increments have a high marginal 
return, but they gradually diminish as they are extended 
to large numbers of low-achieving children. Early gains 
fade out and there is virtually no increase in output; in 
fact, in many areas of education we reach a “flat area,” 
of less output in relation to input, or worse, no return. 

Sadly, nearly half its nation’s students who graduate 
high school test at the seventh grade level in math and 


S0Averch, How Effective is Schooling?; Frederick Mosteller 
and Daniel P. Moynihan, On Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity. (New York: Random House, 1972). 
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eighth grade in science, and one-third below ninth grade 
in reading. Today’s high school students are tomorrow’s 
workforce. The effects of school achievement is seen in 
the erosion of America’s global competitiveness—and 
future jobs which require skills that build on math and 
science literacy and reading. Business and military lead- 
ers complain that they are required to spend billions of 
dollars annually on costly remedial education and train- 
ing programs in the basic skills, or the three Rs. Between 
1980 and 2000, remedial mathematics courses in four- 
year colleges increased by 75 percent, and by 2005, con- 
stituted one-fourth of all mathematic courses taught in 
these institutions.°? That year, more than 1.8 million, or 
20 percent, of college students in two-and four-year col- 
leges were enrolled in “learning strategies,” and “study 
skills.” These courses have become a cottage industry at 
the high school, college, and armed service levels. 


Excuses and More Excuses 


So what excuse can U.S. educators muster to explain 
the consistently low scores of American students, de- 
spite concerted federal, state, and local efforts since the 
post-Sputnik era to increase math and science achieve- 
ment scores? Here’s a short list: 


1. About 20 to 33 percent of American middle school 
and high school science and math teachers are 
teaching out of license; furthermore, nearly half of 
those certified to teach science and math teach sub- 
jects they are not qualified to teach. (For example, a 
biology teacher may not be qualified to teach chem- 
istry or physics and a math teacher may not be qual- 
ified to teach calculus (only algebra and geometry). 


2. Since the mid 1950s there has been a slight average 
increase in science and math coursework among 
graduating U.S. high school students, leveling at 2.5 
and 2.9 years respectively. But the data is not impres- 
sive when comparisons are made with high school 
seniors in other advanced countries. Japanese, South 
Korean, and Hong Kong high school students, for 
example, average 114 science courses per year and 
1% math courses per year, including calculus and 
statistics. The result is that Japanese, South Korean, 


°2The Coming Crisis in Citizenship (Wilmington, DE: Intercol- 
legiate Studies Institute, 2006); Failing Out Students: Failing 
America (Wilmington, DE: Intercollegiate Studies Institute, 
2.007). 
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and Hong Kong students consistently outperform 
American students on international tests. 


3. Measuring the cumulative achievement on a short 
test may not sufficiently cover what students have 
learned. About 25 percent of the test items in math 
and science reflect topics not studied by American 
test takers. 


4. American science and math textbooks are numer- 
ous—some above average, some average, and some 
below average in quality—whereas textbooks in 
other countries are approved by the ministry of 
education so there is consistency of coverage. 


5. American high school students have less homework 
(23 percent of eleventh graders report having no 
assigned homework, 14 percent do not do their 
homework, and 26 percent do less than one hour 
per day of homework), and engage in more social 
activities, out-of-school activities, and part-time 
jobs than their international counterparts who 
often have four to five hours of homework daily. 


6. American students average 3.5 hours per day of 
TV viewing, not to mention Internet surfing 
and texting, and we know there is an inverse 
relationship between TV viewing and student 
achievement, especially after the second or third 
grade. (The positive effects of watching Sesame 
Street and other language-skill programs become 
increasingly irrelevant after age seven or eight.) 


7. European and Asian students have a longer school 
day and school year, with European countries av- 
eraging 200 days and Asian countries averaging 
220 days, compared to the United States, which has 
about a 180-day school calendar. The American 
school day is approximately six hours, compared to 
the European school day which is seven hours and 
the Asian school day which is nearly eight hours. 
Over 12 years, the difference equates to two to 
three years of extra school time. 


8. Student poverty among American students is the 
highest, about 21 to 25 percent. It is nearly 50 per- 
cent higher than any other industrialized country; 
next is Australia with 14 percent and Canada with 
13.5 percent. Moreover, we know poverty correlates 
in an inverse relationship with student achievement. 
In addition, the United States has among the highest 
student drug addiction, student violence, gang ac- 
tivity, and teenage pregnancy among industrialized 
nations. 


9. The breakdown of the American family is well 
documented. More than 50 percent of American 
students live with a single head of household; it 
approaches 75 percent in our big cities, where stu- 
dent achievement is the lowest compared to other 
parts of the country. 


10. Finally, it should not be assumed that students 
taking the test in all countries are drawn from a 
normal bell curve or ability distribution. Some 
countries—such as China, Japan, and Russia— 
may have certain political agendas, or sensitivity 
about “saving face,” and are more selective in 
determining which students will take the test.53 


Although all of these reasons help explain the low 
scores in math and science achievement among Ameri- 
can students on international tests, part of the problem 
lies in the limited amount of course work in these twin 
subject areas. By way of example, if you want to learn 
how to drive, play tennis or chess, or read, you need 
to devote time to the endeavor—the mote instructional 
time, the more proficient you should become. Thus, if 
Americans are concerned about math and science, (and 
we should be because of the information-technology 
age we live in), then we need to increase instructional 
time to allow for proficiency in thesé subjects. This 
consideration must be weighed against a belief among 
many educators that schools need to emphasize the 
whole child and the liberal arts, and that teachers 
should be paid on the basis of qualifications and ex- 
perience with no differential for specific subjects, such 
as math and science. Based on supply and demand, as 
well as the needs for the nation, free marketers would 
support higher pay for math and science teachers. In 
fact, in an era of high-stake testing, with most school 
districts focusing on reading and math achievement, 
there is concern among policy makers that science is 
getting shortchanged in the elementary and junior high 
schools. 

While most of us recognize that spending money on 
education is an investment in the nation’s future, pour- 
ing more money in schools scratches the surface of the 
larger problem of family structure and culture—which 
in turn deal with stratification and inequality. A lib- 
eral view is that society prepares the achievement gap 


°°For a more detailed analysis, with supporting citations, see 
Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: Pre- and Post- 
September 11th (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2003), pp. 404-407. 


before the students enter school; the poor and minority 
populations are the victims and the test results are the 
evidence that society is unfair and unjust. A conserva- 
tive view emphasizes personal responsibility and fingers 
the family as the source of the education problem. 

A few disenfranchised children will succeed in 
school, but the majority face major obstacles because 
the so-called solution is isolated from the larger social 
and economic issues—basically inequality. According 
to Richard Wilkinson and Kate Pickett, British social 
scientists, in rich countries where incomes are more 
evenly distributed, the citizens have higher educational 
achievement, live longer, and have fewer rates of obesity 
and delinquency. In their book, The Spirit Level, higher 
taxes on the rich and smaller difference in pay lead to 
a better quality of life for all citizens of that country. 
Where inequality is greatest, the lower classes and those 
who feel discriminated perform worse on cognitive 
tests than in countries where there are fewer differences 
in socio-economic status.°4 But in a society (like ours) 
that rewards individual achievement and innovation, it 
is argued that lower taxes cause people to work harder 
and the argument for more equality breaks down. 


Brain Drain Counts 


The new wave of scientific and technological knowl- 
edge will come from Asia, given existing education and 
economic trends. There is a reset or shift in brain power 
from the East to the West, commonly called “brain 
drain,” as foreign students are beginning to leave, or 
decline to attend, first-rate U.S. institutions of higher 
learning and follow the lure of economic opportunity, 
slowing down in the West and routed back to the East. 

Not only has the number of foreign student enroll- 
ments in U.S colleges and universities dropped since 
9/11, down from 583,000 to 565,000, fewer students 
are opting to come to the United States, even after be- 
ing accepted. In the meantime, between 2003 and 2008, 
the number of students from China and India enrolled 
in Australian and Canadian universities increased 
three- to four-fold because of an immigration “point 
system” that puts a premium on education, and the Eu- 
ropean Union is in the process of issuing “blue cards” 
that will give talented people in science and technology 
a “fast track” to EU citizenship. And, here is the latest 
brain-drain score. As many as 10 percent of Australia’s 


S4Richard Wilkinson and Kate Pickett, The Spirit Level, 
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employed population are highly qualified foreigners. 
For Canada, it is 7 percent; for the U.S. it is 3 percent; 
and for the EU it’s 1.7 percent.*° 

As for the U.S., the number of Chinese and Indian 
students—totaling 25 percent of all foreign students in 
2008—has declined because of improved economies 
and opportunities in these two countries. The booming 
economies of emerging nations around the world are 
welcoming the return of their own talent that was once 
taken for granted would get educated and then remain 
in the U.S. The world is opening up to ambitious and 
educated foreigners at precisely the same time the U.S. 
is closing down. The outcome is that we are beginning 
to lose our competitive edge, as most of these students 
were enrolled in science, math, and technological fields 
and then remained in the United States. 

The more graduate students in science and engineer- 
ing we attract from Asia, the larger our pool of hu- 
man capital that may wind up in Silicon Valley, North 
Carolina’s Golden Triangle, and other high-tech and 
innovative centers. “Brain workers” migrate to “brain 
working” centers. Given the rapid increase in globaliza- 
tion and the internet, brain-based jobs are highly mo- 
bile. U.S. immigration policies must attract innovative 
and technological talent, not repel it by making it dif- 
ficult to obtain student visas or science/engineering job 
visas. But Congress has not revised the visa rules for 
the last twenty years, and have added more restrictions 
since 9/11. Hence, there are many brilliant minds who 
try to get into the U.S. and now go elsewhere. Most 
disturbing, the nation’s competitiveness and wealth is 
tied to brain drain, which is now being reversed. In 
making immigration laws, the U.S. Congress tends to 
cater to big business’ demand for cheap labor to fill the 
ranks of agribusiness, hotel, and restaurant industries, 
and sweatshop manufacturing, while short-changing 
high-tech, high-wage industries and ignoring the eco- 
nomic advantages of human capital. For example, an 
estimated 75 percent of the agricultural work force is 
here illegally.*¢ 

The fact is, foreign student graduates earn a signifi- 
cant percentage of the nation’s degrees in science and 
engineering. For example, in 2007, the U.S. Department 
of Education reported that 27 percent of the science/ 
technology and 39 percent of the engineering masters 
and 44 percent of the science/technology and 63 percent 


55Not the Ace in the Pack” Economist, October 27 2007, 
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Balancing Excellence and Equality 


Most societies over the centuries have been efficient in keeping the vast majority of people 
down. The terms "slave", “serf,” “peasant, “indentured servant,” and even “factory worker” are 
good examples of how a person’s status was determined not by intelligence or other talents 


but by membership in a family or class. 


Question: Can a democratic society provide for both excellence and equality? To what 


extent? 


Arguments PRO 


1, Every student should “shoot” for the moon and 


have sufficient ambition to achieve the American 
Dream. 


. Except in extreme cases of retardation, everyone 
should have the right to a college education; that 
is, to work with one’s mind and not to be limited to 
work with one’s hands or muscles. 


. Individuals of great capacities and great energies 
help create a dynamic and innovative society; 
such people should be nurtured, supported, and 
rewarded according to their ability and levels of 
achievement. 


. Those who display special intelligence must be pro- 
vided with incentives for their performance. 


. An environment that provides freedom and 
rewards is conducive for a society that fosters ex- 
cellence and creativity; and, in turn productivity, 
economic vitality, and high standards of living for 
its members. 


. When democracies remove the ceilings and expec- 
tations, nothing is more beneficial for those who are 
smarter or stronger than their peers. 


. The notion of the self-made person often combines 
with upper-class and aristocratic sentiments in 
order to combat equalitarian ideas and movements. 
This has led to American conservatism in politics. 


of the engineering doctorate degrees were granted to for- 
eign students. Immigrants make up two thirds of the na- 
tion’s supply of such workers (science, technology, and 
engineers), and it is estimated to be 75 percent by 2015.57 


57*Give Us your Scientists.” Economist, Maich 7, 2009, p.84; 
“Made in America,” New York Daily News, August 3, 2008, 
p.24. Also see Ajay Agrawal, et al. “Brain Drain or Brain 
Bank” NBER Working Paper No. 14592, December 2008. 


Arguments CON 


1. Obsessive ambition leads to emotional breakdown 
and bitter defeats; youth must realize room at the 
top is limited. 


. Educating everyone to the limits of their potential 
does not mean sending everyone to college; the top 
30% should benefit from a college education and 
everyone else should be encouraged to vocational 
education or learning on the job. 


. No one should be regarded as better than anyone 
else in a democratic society; in the important mat- 
ters of life and death, all people are equally worthy 
of society’s care and concerns. 


. Not everyone can hit homeruns, but everyone is 
entitled to get up at bat. 


. A fair society needs floors and ceilings to protect 
the average person and to restrict those who’s 
obsessive drive for great power and wealth could 
lead to exploiting the public and conquering 
others. 


. Ademocratic society must balance extreme empha- 
sis on individual performance with safety nets and 
social programs, for those who run a slow race or 
are weaker than their peers. 


. The titans of industry and banking often need to be 
regulated by government in order to protect work- 


ing and middle-class people. This has led to Ameri- 
can liberalism in politics. 





Their role in innovation and economic growth is obvious, 
and the more we attract talented immigrants the more 
likely new ideas will flourish and turn into future jobs 
and national wealth. Congress is supposed to revise the 
student visa rules, currently capped at 85,000 per year 
and requiring foreigners to wait six years or more for a 
green card. In the meantime many of these students are 
being lost to the United States—the nation that educated 
them. What the U.S. needs to do to maintain the flow of 
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“brain drain” from other countries is to create an immi- 
gration policy that slashes the influx of unskilled immi- 
grants and rewards human capital with a point system 
modeled after Canada and Australia. 

Economists think of knowledge professionals, un- 
like physical goods, as nonrival. Ideas and innova- 
tion by one person do not preclude use by others. The 
knowledge industry is not a zero sum game, and in fact 
the common argument is that one good innovation 
leads to another; knowledge builds on knowledge. All 
well and good, but directing a talented mathematician 
into engineering or Wall Street is a zero sum game, 
since the number of skilled mathematicians are lim- 
ited in the U.S. For every mathematician or potential 
engineer that chooses a career in finance, the nation 
loses about five other knowledge and technological 
jobs. We need to rethink paying “rookie” Wall Street 
players $250,000 to $350,000 (including bonuses) 
and “freshman” scientists and engineers $50,000 to 
$60,000. Eventually, this kind of thinking—where 
a company considers a Wall Street person a “profit” 
item or money maker and scientist or engineer as a 
“cost” item—is going to lead us into an economic hole 
and hobble us into decline. 


Centers of Creativity 


Now, the U.S. is in a fortunate position. Its universities 
are highly regarded, its national character welcomes 
immigrants and its economy is still dynamic, inventive 
and tech-driven. Hence, it does not have to advertise 
or make special efforts to attract talented foreigners. 
To keep competitive, all it needs to do is to expand 
the supply of visas and make it easier for talented for- 
eigners to obtain citizenship. What we need to under- 
stand is that migration today is not only about poor 
people moving to rich countries for opportunities. 
People from rich countries are now moving all over 
the world, chasing jobs that are being outsourced from 
rich to emerging countries. More important, skilled and 
educated immigrants have come to the realization that 
emerging countries are growing faster than the U.S. and 
the European Union; they are following jobs where 
there are opportunities. As a result, “brain drain” is 
being reversed—away from the U.S. These new shifts 
in world population need to be recognized if we are to 
retain American knowledge, innovation, and wealth. 
The U.S. is stil! considered the top country in gener- 
ating new ideas and adopting them quickly, according 
to a major European business school, INSEAD, based 
near Paris. But other studies by the World Bank rated 


the U.S. third in terms of innovation, behind Singapore 
and New Zealand.*® 


Summary 


Normally we would end the chapter by highlighting the 
main points. For this new chapter, the authors thought 
it would be appropriate to focus on growing inequality 
in America. In this connection, one of the authors pub- 
lished Class Counts in 2007 and started the book with 
14 points entitled “What this Book is About.” The same 
points are being used to sum up this chapter, but keep 
in mind, the gap between the rich and the rest of us has 
worsened since the original points were published. In 
short, the balance between excellence and equality, rich 
and the rest of us, is tilting to the extent that the middle 
class is struggling and shrinking; inequality is growing 
and the U.S. is heading for a financial oligarchy, much 
worse than the aristocratic Old World-class structure 
that our Founding Fathers feared and tried to avoid. 


1. Class Counts. Class differences and class warfare 
have existed since the beginning of Western 
Civilization, with the Greeks and Romans, and 
since our nation was founded. It was reflected in the 
different philosophies of Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton and presently between liber- 
als and conservatives. It is keenly expressed in who 
gets admitted to Harvard or Yale and who attends 
second- or third-tier colleges; only 3 percent of 
students at the nation’s top 146 colleges come from 
families in the bottom economic quartile (or lowest 
25 percent). 


2. The gap in income and wealth between the rich (the 
top 10 percent) and the rest (the bottom 90 percent) 
has increased steadily in the last twenty-five years. 
In 2005, the average top worker in the United States 
earned $43,506. Among Fortune 500 companies, 
the average top executive was paid $11.3 million, 
not including stock options, which have the potential 
effect of doubling or tripling the earnings of a CEO. 


3. In 2005 the bottom 90 percent of the population 
earned $117,000 or less, while the top 0.1 percent 
earned $16 million or more. From 1950 to 1970 
for every additional dollar earned by the lower 90 
percent—what I like to call the “new struggling 
class”—those on the top 0.1 earned $162. From 


58Robert Guy Matthews, “U.S. Leads the Way in Innovation.” 
Wall Street Journal, January 16, 2007. 
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1990 to 2002, for every dollar earned by the lower 
90 percent, these top taxpayers earned an additional 


$18,000. This kind of gap is eventually going to shred 


the middle class and then the democratic process. 


. For the last twenty-five years, real wages of the 


working class have remained flat at about $15 to 


$16 per hour. Job loss and job insecurity are at an all 


time high in the United States, as reflected in the loss 
of high-paying jobs and the outsourcing of white- 
collar jobs, as well as the reduction or elimination 
of company-funded pensions and health insurance. 
Replacement jobs result in a one-third reduction in 
wages, regardless of retraining and education. 


. Despite continuous growth in the economy from 


the 2000 stock market bubble (to 2007), nearly 
two-thirds of new jobs—more than 5 million in 
total—pay less than $35,000 a year. The largest U.S. 
employer is Walmart, where the average worker 
earns about $7.50 per hour and has minimal health 
insurance coverage. 


. As many as 85 percent of American families remain 


in the same class or move up or down one quintile 
three decades later. During a twenty-five-year period 
ending in 2004, 61 percent of families in the low- 
est income quintile were stuck at the same level. In 
reverse, 59 percent of the highest income quintile 
remained at the same level. 


. The middle class is struggling and shrinking. The 


average consumer debt was more than $9,300 in 
2005; the savings rate was a negative 0.4 percent, 
the first time since the Depression in 1933 that 
Americans’ spending exceeded disposable income. 
Educated young Americans are in worse shape. The 
average debt from student loans among college stu- 
dents was more than $18,000 and among graduate 
students was approximately $45,000 in 2005. 


. Tuition at private colleges has increased 110 percent 


in the last decade, compared to 60 percent for four- 
year state colleges; however, income for the bottom 
50 percentile increased 35 percent and, after consid- 
ering inflation, there was no gain. Measures designed 
to create tax free savings accounts for college dispro- 
portionately benefit families in the top 40 percentile. 


. Today, 23 percent of all people sixty-five to seventy- 


four years old hold jobs, compared to 16 percent 
just two decades ago. The number of workers in the 
sixty-five to seventy-four group grew three times 
the rate as the overall workforce in 2004 and 

10 million previously retired people were forced 
back into work in order to make ends meet. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Although most seniors want to keep their homes, 
44 percent of home-owners at age seventy will 
have sold their house by age eighty-five to pay for 
living costs and basic needs. 


The Medicare trust is expected to start running a 
deficit in 2013 and Social Security is expected to 
go bust by 2044. Looming deficits in both social 
programs are forcing the government to curtail 
benefits. Some 50 percent of the American popu- 
lace are without pensions and are relying on Social 
Security for retirement. While hundreds of billions 
of dollars are passed on yearly to the offspring of 
the rich (the top 10 percent) and super-rich (the 
top 1 percent), 86 percent of U.S. households will 
receive less than $1,000 in cash value or no inheri- 
tance at all. 


Education is no longer the great equalizer. Schools 
and colleges cannot overcome the difference be- 
tween those born on third base and those who are 
struggling to get up to bat. The American dream is 
slowly evaporating and becoming more unattain- 
able for the under-thirty generation. 


So long as Americans have the view that the 
Michael Eisners, Michael Dells, and Michael 
Jordans of the world, and all their descendents, 
are entitled to all their wealth because they 
worked hard, founded highly successful compa- 
nies, or could shoot a ball through a hoop, then 
the millions that they make will continue to create 
economic imbalance and doom the rest of us to a 
bleak future characterized by vast inequality. 


A democratic society requires some kind of bal- 
ance between achievement and equality. Endpoints 
or benchmarks are needed to establish economic 
ceilings and floors. A moral society, one that is fair 
and just, sets limits on the accumulation of wealth 
and inherited privilege and also guarantees a safety 
net for the less fortunate. Without such limits, 
social mobility and opportunity become abstract 
and unachievable ideals representing nothing more 
that propaganda derived from a sham notion of a 
mobile society driven by the notion of equality, the 
Protestant work ethic and American dream. 


Cultural and social differences and religious views, 
reflected in red and blue voting patterns, mask 
important economic and safety net issues such as 
jobs, pensions, Social Security, and health-care and > 
college tuition costs. New laws and policies are 
required, including government regulation of Wall 
Street and the financial and banking industries, as 
well as increased safety nets for American people. 


15. There needs to be a redistribution of wealth in 
order to make U.S. society more democratic, fair, 
and just. Recommended are a host of taxes, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, luxury taxes, windfall 
profit taxes, estate taxes, and fuel taxes. Other rec- 
ommendations include eliminating taxes on food, 
drugs, and low-cost clothing, free state-college 
tuition for above-average students, and zero tax 
on the first $50,000 earned in annual wages for all 
Americans. 


16. A strategy is outlined in order to restore the social 
contract that is supposed to exist between the 
government and the people. The U.S. standard of 
living and quality of life for the bottom 90 percent 
of the economic scale is at stake. The idea is for 
people to vote for their pocketbook, and not be 
derailed by secondary or side cultural issues.*? 


Key Terms 
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59Allan C. Ornstein, Class Counts: Education Inequality 
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Discussion Questions 


1. How would you describe the relationship between 
excellence, equality, and education? 


2. In what way did our Founding Fathers and early 
educational pioneers embrace the idea of equal 
education opportunity? 

3. In what ways do conservative (liberal) educators 
define excellence and equality in education? 


4. What important conclusions do you reach after 
reading the Coleman-Duncan-Jencks studies? 


5. What important factors are associated with U.S. 
student performance on international math and 
science tests? 
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School Finance 
and Productivity 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS 


1 What are the three major sources of revenue for public schools, and 
what proportion of school revenues do they contribute? 





2 Why are many local school authorities increasingly looking to the states 
for educational revenues? 


3 What is wrong with solely relying on property taxes as revenue sources 
for schools? 


4 What fiscal problems characterize urban schools? 


Given the task to reduce your schoo! budget 10 percent, what three or 
* four items would you cut? Why? 


6 How can school productivity be increased without changing expenditures? 


What financial trends will most likely affect school management in the 
twenty-first century? 


8 What is the average age of the schools in your district? What school 
infrastructure problems are most costly in your district? 


9 Why is there such resistance to closing schools? What is the best 
economic solution to take in dealing with closed schools? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions about education 
financing and productivity by first examining the funding sources and 
distribution. Next we explore the methods of school funding and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. Then we discuss developing bud- 
gets and the correlation between expenditures and student productivity. We 
examine how aging school buildings and environmental hazards can affect 


expenditures. Finally, we explore international and U.S. spending for education. 











Education and Economics 


Education is big business. In 2009, the grades K-12 
operating school budget was more than $600 billion, 
an increase from $127 billion expended six years ago.’ 
The estimated middle range expenditures for K-12 
education in America should increase another $50 billion 
by 2018.2 

The operating school budget of K-12 public schools 
is equivalent to 3.7 percent of the nation’s gross domes- 
tic product. (The gross domestic product, GDP, is the 
market value of all goods and services produced within 
a specified period—in practice, one year.) When insti- 
tutions of higher education are included, that amount 
increases to 7.4 percent of GDP. In terms of people in- 
volved, more than 6.2 million individuals are employed 
nationally by public schools—about one in four of ev- 
ery American is engaged in some aspect of education 
as a student, teacher, administrator, counselor, aide, or 
support staff.4 The estimated school clientele served 
in 2009 included 49.8 million K-12 public school stu- 
dents; 5.2 million private school students; 3.2 million 
public school teachers; and approximately 3.2 million 
public school administrators, counselors, and support 
staff.) What we spend on services to develop human 
capital in schools is likely to determine the quality of 
life for our children and grandchildren. 

Education expenditures have generally increased 
more rapidly than inflation. As a result of the so-called 
Great Recession which officially began in late 2007, 
education is experiencing severe financial difficulty. As 
of 2010, state revenues had declined in 44 states for 
which comparable earlier data were available. With tax 
revenues declining and budget reserves largely drained, 
29 states and the District of Columbia cut education 
spending. State revenue shortfalls for fiscal year 2011 
totaled $350 to $375 billion, depending on the source. 
Thus, in the 2009-2010 year, states decreased educa- 
tion spending an average of 4.8 percent to help allevi- 
ate budget problems.° The National Conference of State 


\Digest of Education Statistics 2009 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Education, 2009), p. 118. 


2Projections of Education Statistics to 2018 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Education, 2009), p. 20. 


Ibid, p. 45. 

‘Ibid, p. 117. 

STbid. 

6An Update on State Budget Cuts (Washington, DC: Center on 


Budget and Policy Priorities, 2010), p. 6; Bob Herbert, “Invita- 
tion to Disaster,” New York Times, January 8, 2010, p. A19. 
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Legislatures estimates that cuts to education in fiscal 
2011 (school year 2010-2011) could total $55 billion, 
or about 15 percent of the states’ total shortfall. - 

Examples of where K-12 budget cuts have been 
made in the 2009-2010 school year can be seen in the 
percentage of school districts that have (1) increased 
class size (44%), (2) laid off school personnel (44%), 
(3) deferred maintenance (33%), (4) cut extracurricular 
activities (28%), and (5) eliminated academic programs 
(22%).8 Amid growing signs of taxpayer resistance, 
school districts from New York to California are biting 
into teachers’ and administrators’ salaries and benefits. 
Across the country school districts are freezing teacher 
salaries, implementing teachers’ and administrators’ 
givebacks (temporary pay cuts), requiring professional 
furlough days (that is shortening the school year and 
reducing pay accordingly), laying off teachers and 
administrators, and lowering contributions for pen- 
sions and health programs. 

Ah, welcome to the new world of school board bar- 
gaining sessions, where corporate-style accountability, 
cost-cutting measures and layoffs threaten to implode. 
As New York Governor David Paterson asserted, “It’s all 
about keeping taxes where they are and shrinking the 
budget.” Or as New Jersey Governor Chris Christie said, 
“Today, we are fulfilling the promise of a smaller gov- 
ernment that lives within its means.”? The states simply 
do not have the money; the collapse of state tax revenues 
caused by the recession is the sharpest on record. 

Contrast this picture with that of about a decade 
ago, in 1998, when state government budget surpluses 
totaled $40 billion.!° Part of the problem is that profes- 
sional hires are determined by money available instead 
of projected needs. In good times, school districts be- 
come bloated, and union pressure makes it difficult to 
cut slots when there are revenue shortfalls. For example, 
New York City added 15,000 new teachers between 
2000 and 2009, even though enrollment fell 121,000 
during the same period. In Florida, student enrollment 
increased 6 percent and the number of teachers rose 


7“School Funding on Block Again as States’ Fiscal Pain 
Continues,” Education Week, March 3, 2010, pp. 15, 18. 


8“By the Numbers: Budget Cut Impacts,” American School 
Board Journal, 197 (2010): 54. 


9James T. Madore, “Pain in the Budget,” Newsday, March 17, 
2010, p. A2; David M. Halbfinger, “Christie Calls for Sharp 
Cuts in State Budget,” New York Times, March 17, 2010, 
pp. Al, A25. 


10*NICSL Tracks Link Between State Surpluses, Education 
Spending,” Education Week, August 5, 1998, p. 24. 
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Year Federal %  State% Local% §—_____ Total 
1919-1920 0.3 165 93.2 ae | 
1929-1930 0.4 16.9 a 
1939-1940 1.8 30.3 68.0. 

1949-1950 29 39.8 «873 

1959-1960 44 39.1 ~ 565. 

1969-1970 8.0 39.9 620 

1979-1980 9.8 46.8 43.4. 

1989-1990 61 47.1 468 

1999-2000 7.3 49.5 3.2 es 
2006-2007 8.5 47.6 40 ee 


*Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding errors. 








Source: Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1919-20 throu: i 
4 J : igh 1955-56 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printi : 
page ee: Sag bt Public Elementary and Secondary Education 1970-71 TCL 1986-87 (Washinalory Abit epee 
nting Office, 1988); Digest of Education Statistics 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2010), Table 1 72 p. 194 


20 percent. In North Carolina, student enrollment was 
up 9 percent and teacher hires were up 22 percent.!! 

The three major sources of revenue or financial sup- 
port for public schools are the local, state, and federal 
governments. As Table 11-1 depicts, state and local 
monies remain the basic sources of revenue while the 
federal contribution remains a distant third, relatively 
steady at about 6 to 10 percent. State contributions for 
public education have increased from 16.5 percent in 
1920 to a high of 49.5 percent in 2000; lately, the state 
share has begun to slowly decrease. The local share 
has decreased from 83 percent in 1920 to 44 percent 
in 2007. The federal share has increased from less then 
1 percent in the 1920s and 1930s to as high as 10 percent 
in 1980 and is currently 8.5 percent. It began to sharply 
increase since the 1970s to help compensate for local 
school shortfalls. It is appropriate that the local share 
has decreased and the state share has increased, since 
the Tenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution names 
education as a state and not a local function. 


Tax Sources of School Revenues 


Public schools’ operation relies primarily on revenues 
generated from taxes, especially the local property 
tax, state sales and income taxes, and indirectly on the 


11“Rewer Students, More Teachers,” Wall Street Journal, 
April 12, 2010, p. 23. 


national individual income tax. Certain types of taxes 
are considered superior to others. Most people today 
accept several criteria for evaluating various forms of 
taxes including: 


1. A Tax Should Not Cause Unintended Economic 
Distortions. It should not alter economic behavior, 
change consumer spending patterns in favor of one 
good or service over another, negatively affect a 
taxpayer’s willingness to work, or cause the reloca- 
tion of business, industry, or people. 


2. A Tax Should Provide Economic Neutrality. 
Ideally, taxes should leave individuals in the same 
relative position after taxes as before paying taxes. 
As taxes are diversified through income, property, 
sales, and similar taxes, the impact of any one tax 
lessens. 


3. A Tax Should be Collected Easily. This requires 
that the tax be collected with minimum costs to 
the taxpayer or government; it also means that it 
should be difficult to evade and should have 


minimal or no loopholes. 


4. A Tax Should Be Responsive to Changing Eco- 
nomic Conditions. During times of inflation when 
government costs and expenditures rise, the tax 
revenue should also rise. In a recession, the tax 
revenue should remain constant or decrease. 
Responsive taxes are elastic to economic conditions 
while those that are not responsive are inelastic. 





5. A Tax Should Provide Adequacy of Yield. There is 
no logic in having a tax with little potential for 
yield revenue in substantial amounts. Nuisance 
taxes that provide small amounts of monies should 
be avoided as they often result in added bureau- 
cracy and a frustrated public. 


6. A Tax Should Have Low Administration Costs. When 
the administrative costs of collecting taxes are low, it is 
considered to be more efficient and less bureaucratic. 


7. A Tax Should be Equitable. A tax should be based 
on the taxpayer’s ability to pay. Those with greater 
incomes or with property worth more money 
should pay more in taxes than those who earn less 
income or own less desirable property. Basically, 

a fair tax places a greater burden on the rich than 
the poor. Taxes that are not equitable and require 
lower-income groups to pay a higher proportion of 
their income than higher-income groups are called 
regressive taxes. In contrast, taxes that require high- 
income groups to pay higher percentages of their 
income are called progressive taxes. 


8. A Tax Should Have Visibility of Benefit. A publi- 
cally visible benefit of taxes provides taxpayers with 
a tangible reminder of their tax dollars at work. 
A well-maintained and functioning new school 
reminds the community of their tax benefit. 


9. A Tax Should Have Convenience of Payment. A 
good tax is convenient for citizens to pay. If taxpay- 
ers must stand in line for hours, shuffle from office 
to office, or take time from work, the tax loses its 
utility. Taxes are more convenient when they can be 
paid by mail or electronically.'* 


Local Financing of Public Schools 


Although education is the states’ responsibility, they 
have traditionally delegated much of this responsibility 
to the local school districts. As indicated earlier, the lo- 
cal contribution to school financing has decreased over 
the last decades, whereas the state contribution has in- 
creased. Nevertheless, local funding remains a crucial 
part of public school funding. 


12A}lan C. Ornstein and Daniel U. Levine, Foundations of 
Education, 11th ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2010); 
William Owings and Leslie Kaplan, American Public School 
Finance (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 2006). 
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Property Tax 


The property tax is the main source of local revenue 
for school districts. It is the most important tax struc- 
ture supporting education. It has a long history in this 
country, dating back to the Massachusetts Law of 1642, 
which required settlements of 100 or more households 
to tax property owners to provide education services. 

Today, property taxes are determined by first de- 
termining a property’s market value—the price the 
property would likely bring if it were sold. Sometimes, 
the market value is converted to an assessed value us- 
ing a predetermined index or ratio, such as one-fourth 
or one-third. For example, a property with a market 
value of $100,000 might have an assessed value of only 
$25,000. The assessed value is nearly always less than 
the market value in order to protect the owner and to 
avoid controversies and appeals, an expensive process 
with high financial and public relations costs. Finally, 
the local tax rate, expressed in mills, is applied to the 
assessed value. A mill represents one-thousandth of a 
dollar ($.001); thus, a tax rate of 10 mills amounts to 
$10 for each $1,000 of assessed value. 

The property tax does not rate well on the equity 
criterion. Because of differing assessment practices 
and lack of uniform valuation, people owning equiva- 
lent properties may pay different taxes. This results in 
unequal treatment of equal property. Additionally, the 
property tax does not always distribute the tax bur- 
den according to the ability to pay. For instance, a 
retired couple may have a home whose market value has 
increased substantially, but because they live on a fixed 
income, they cannot afford the increasing taxes. In this 
respect, it can be argued that sometimes property taxes 
may have a regressive impact. 

In addition, the property tax is not immediately 
responsive to changing economic conditions. In some 
states, properties are assessed each year, while others re- 
assess property every two, three, or four years. Thus, a 
property’s assessed value and actual tax are often based 
on old market conditions. If property values have risen 
since the last reassessment, then the school district is los- 
ing potential tax income; if property values have declined, 
property taxes may be over burdensome, thereby causing 
a declining neighborhood to deteriorate further. 

The property tax is not always easy to administer or 
collect. Administratively, an inventory of all properties 
in the locality must be maintained and assessed with 
a mechanism to handle appeals. Collection depends on 
the local tax collection department’s efficiency. Wealthy 
individuals and businesses that contest their property 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 


WILLIAM G. MEUER Principal, Norwood Park School, 
Chicago, Illinois. Aa Oe Bac <5 
Words of Advice: While school administration can be 
stressful and exhausting, itcan be enormously rewarding 

__ Ihave enjoyed and continue to enjoy it every day. 

First, determine the age range of students you wish 
to work with. Develop an expertise for specific areas 0 
the curriculum and a thorough understanding of the 
psychology for the age group you select. = 
Seek out a school community that supports you 





philosophy or one that is open to or desires change. 


Communicate your philosophy, goals, and beliefs. 


7 Limit the number of goals on the “front burner.” _ 
__ Where are these goals coming from? Are they coming _ 
down from the central office? The parent community? _ 


How does each impact the teaching/learning process? 


Has the staff had input into the decisions and is there a 


feeling of ownership? 


taxes often receive abatements. Most states specify the 
basic minimum property tax rate that localities can levy. 
An increase in the tax rate often requires local voter 
approval. Since the mid-1970s, local school districts 
have had difficulty getting voter approval for raising 
taxes. Now into the twenty-first century, the school 
funding pendulum is shifting from reliance on the prop- 
erty tax to reliance on other sources of revenue such as 
user fees, state sales taxes, and personal property taxes. 


User Fees 


Besides the property tax, some school districts gather 
revenue through user fees, special income taxes, and 
revenue-sharing monies. User fees—that is, fees charged 
specifically to people who usea certain facility or service— 
are becoming increasingly popular (both with state and 
local governments) for supporting, partially or wholly, 
specific services or functions. Usually, income from user 
fees is earmarked for a particular agency fund sup- 
porting the activity that justifies imposing the fee. In 
cases where the fees do not cover the entire cost of the 
service, the legislature may pick up the difference by 
appropriating general revenues. For example, if a state 
or locality needs funds for a transportation project, it 
may place a toll on the particular project and make 
other funds available for education. 























~ above doing what I am requesting 
Ihumor! Iehas served me well, 


User fees are attractive because the public helps pay 
for the service’s provision and only those using the 
service are “taxed.” A few school districts (mostly afflu- 
ent) already levy user fees on bus services, textbooks 
athletic and recreational activities, nursery chusues, 
and after-school centers (where it is legal to do so). To 
maintain balanced budgets in difficult financial times 
schools will probably increase these fees, just as eol- 
leges and universities are increasing tuition and other 
charges. But as college and university tuitions are 
regressive because they are not based on ability to pay, 
so are user fees (unless such fees are reduced or waived 
for low-income or elderly residents). 


Tobacco Settlement 


Educators want their fair share of the $246 billion 
tobacco settlement (available from 2000 through 2024) 
from the states that won this amount in a successful 
lawsuit against the largest tobacco companies. At the 
same time, other state agencies raise concerns about the 
wisdom of shifting these funds from health-related pro- 
grams, maintaining that tobacco monies should be used 
for health-related needs.!? Poor school districts have 


13Eric Lichtblau, “US Lawsuit Seeks Tobacco Profits,” 
New York Times, March 18, 2003, p. Al, A29. Also see http:// 
www.tobaccofreekids.org/reports/settlements/. 





considerably fewer opportunities than do wealthier 
districts to generate additional funds. Hopefully, these 
tobacco funds will be allocated equitably, with poorer 
districts receiving a larger portion of the tobacco settle- 
ment monies as opposed to a proportional share or an 
amount based on student enrollments. 

Since 2002, states and local governments across the 
country have been turning to tobacco money to “plug” 
their deficits at a time when the states are experiencing the 
worst fiscal crisis in decades. As of 2010, only nine states 
(Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, Maine, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming) spent 
50 percent or more of the tobacco settlement monies on 
tobacco prevention programs. '* Fourteen states (Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas) spent less than 
10 percent on tobacco prevention programs.'* 

Many states’ credit ratings have been lowered or been 
placed on alert by the major credit rating agencies. When 
credit ratings are lowered, states have to pay higher in- 
terest rates on bonds to compensate investors for in- 
creased risk, raising the capital costs for projects from 
school construction to roads by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Credit rating agencies are concerned that opting 
to use large sums of tobacco settlement money to reduce 
budget deficits is a signal of fiscal crisis, although other 
causes of a downgraded credit rating may exist.'® 

Credit agencies are also worried that states are bor- 
rowing money over longer periods of time, such as 
twenty years or more. In the past, state and city bonds 
have been sold for shorter time periods. Borrowing over 
a longer period raises the cost and the potential that the 
state or local government may be under fiscal stress for 
a more extended period than usual. 


Urban/Suburban Disparities 


As helpful as state and federal aid is to most school dis- 
tricts (See Table 11-1), the differential ability of school 
districts to support education persists. A school district 
located in a wealthy area or even an area with a broad 
tax base can generate more local revenue than can poor 
school districts. As a consequence, total expenditures 


M4http://www.tobaccofreekids.org/reports/settlements/. 
'STbid. 
16Jonathan Fuerbringer, “Tobacco Money Could Harm Credit 


Rating of Some States,” New York Times, November 29, 2002, 
pp. C1, CS. 
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per student in many states may be three to five times 
greater in the five wealthiest school districts than in the 
five poorest school districts. Between big cities and sur- 
rounding suburbs the difference is often two to three 
times greater. For example, in 2009-2010 spending per 
student for the New York City Schools was $19,500, 
compared to the Nassau County school districts of 
Great Neck ($39,900), Manhasset ($28,600) and 
Roslyn ($26,500) and the Westchester County school 
districts of Bronxville ($36,300), Scarsdale ($26,900) 
and Tarrytown ($36,400). 

Variations in per pupil spending exist among com- 
munities in every state. Disparities in per pupil expendi- 
tures between urban areas and their adjacent suburban 
areas tend to be growing wider. This trend is more 
apparent in the Northeast and Midwest, owing to 
the relocation of urban populations and businesses 
to the suburbs and the Sunbelt states (which in turn 
further depletes the tax base and increases disparities 
between rich and poor school districts). 

Most urban property taxes (and those of cer- 
tain poor suburbs) are alarmingly high, about 33 to 
100 percent higher per capita than taxes in wealthy ad- 
joining suburbs. High property taxes make it difficult to 
attract middle-income residents and new jobs to broaden 
the tax base. The loss of cities’ middle-class popula- 
tion and businesses further undermines their tax base. 
Cities are forced to cut their services, including educa- 
tion, to balance their budgets; these cuts drive away more 
middle-class citizens and businesses and their potential 
tax revenues. This negative cycle reinforces itself, exac- 
erbating and partially explaining the decline of many 
urban schools. Financing has become the major problem 
for many city schools, and cutting costs and reducing 
wasteful programs have become important issues. 

This phenomenon exists despite federal govern- 
ment attempts to favor poorer and urban school dis- 
tricts through Title 1 and compensatory funding and 
despite the various states’ attempts to equalize fund- 
ing—to redistribute school revenues through funding 
formulas and court-ordered reforms. For example, in 
2006, federal revenues for schools averaged 9.1 percent 
nationwide. Among the ten largest school districts (with 
50,000 or more students) with the highest poverty indices, 
the average federal share of revenue was 15.3 percent 
(See Table 11-2). Detroit has the distinction of having the 
highest percentage of students in poverty, 39.4 percent, 
followed by El Paso (37.6%), Fresno (32.4%), and 
Milwaukee (32.4%). Also included is Brownsville, 
Texas, to show that high levels of poverty do not 
end in school systems with 50,000 or more students. 
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Table 11-2 Highest Poverty Rates Na atolale mM (=a ll Keli 


fo [Tol sTolo) MPa Col ale! Brownsville) and Federal 





Revenues as a Percent of District Budget 


School District Number of Students 
Detroit, MI 107,874 
El Paso, TX 62,123 
Fresno, CA 76,460 
Milwaukee, WI 86,819 
Philadelphia, PA 172,704 
Columbus, OH 55,269 
Memphis, TN 115,342 
San Antonio, TX 54,779 
Dallas, TX 157,804 
Houston, TX 199,534 
Mean of Above 108,871 
Brownsville, TX 43,272 


Poverty Rate % of Federal Revenue 
39.4 17.9 
37.6 15.3 
32.4. 14.7 
32.4 13.9 
31.7 12.8 
31.4 11.1 
31.3 13.4 
31.0 18.0 
29.4 13.4 
27.6 13.3 
32.4 14.4 
44.5 16.8 


Source: Digest of Education Statistics 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2010), Table 92, p. 117 


Brownsville (with 43,000 students) has a student pov- 
erty rate of 44.5 percent. The fact remains that U.S. 
school funding is largely based on a local community’s 
ability to fund education through property taxes, in 
contrast to most other industrialized countries where 
funding is relatively equal among students throughout 
the nation, state, province, or municipality. !” 


Municipal and Educational Overburden 


Cities are overwhelmed by what is commonly called 
municipal overburden, or severe financing demands for 
public functions because of high population density and 
the high proportion of disadvantaged and low-income 
groups. Therefore, large cities cannot devote as great 
a percentage of their total tax revenues to the schools 
as can suburban and rural districts. For instance. in 
the 1990s Cleveland, Detroit, Gary (Indiana), Hewuwk 
(New Jersey), and New York City spent less than 
30 to 35 percent of all local tax revenues for school pur- 
poses, whereas the rest of their respective states were able 
to spend 45 to 50 percent of local taxes for schools. !8 


“Allan C. Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: 
Pre- and Post-September 11 (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2003). 


'SAllan Ornstein, “Regional Population Shifts: Implications for 
Educators,” Clearing House, 59 (1986): 284-290; George C. 
Galster and Ronald Mincy, “Poverty in Urban Neighborhoods,” 
Urban Institute, 23 (1993): 11-13. Also see Joseph Gordes 
Robert D. Ebel, and Jane Gravelle, Encyclopedia of Tikation 
and Tax Policy (Washington, DC: Urban Institute, 1999), 


Education overburden is another critical issue. 
A large percentage of the student population in city 
schools is in technical and vocational programs; these 
programs cost more per student to operate than the 
regular academic high school program. Similarly, city 
schools enroll a greater proportion of special needs 
students—children living in poverty, students with 
learning disabilities, English language learners—than do 
suburban or rural schools. These students require spe- 
cial services and programs that may cost up to twice as 
much per student as basic academic programs. Similarly. 
the need for additional services tends to increase te 
metrically with the concentration of immigrant children 
and poverty.'® City schools, therefore, have to spend 
more educational resources per student than a similar- 
size school district or group of school districts enrolling 
middle-class students. One recent study estimates that 
students in poverty and Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
students should have a pupil weighting factor of up to 
215 percent of regular education students, and special 
education students of at least 185 percent.2° 


See Milton Schwebel, Remaking America’s Three School 
Systems: Now Separate and Unequal, (Lanham, MD: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 2003); Bruce Katz and Robert Lang, Redefining 
Urban and Suburban America (Washington, DC: Brookings 
Institution, 2003). 


William Duncombe and John Yinger, “How Much More 
Does a Disadvantaged Student Cost?” Economics of Education 
Review, 24 (2005): 513-532. 





Finally, cities have higher facility costs than do their 
suburban and urban counterparts. Vandalism, increased 
insurance costs, and higher maintenance expenses raise 
city schools’ facilities outlays, especially since urban 
schools are typically older than suburban schools. 
Many suburban districts have as a matter of policy 
replaced experienced teachers (before receiving tenure) 
with new teachers to save money. Both city and rural 
school districts spend more than suburban districts on 
transportation. 


Spending versus Outcomes 


Scholars disagree about whether a direct relationship 
exists between school spending and student perfor- 
mance. In a classic study, Paul Mort summarized his 
research by stating that “empirical study of the rela- 
tionship between expenditure level and quality of edu- 
cation ... is that the relationship is strong.”?! In other 
classic studies of equality and opportunity, however, 
Jerome Coleman” and Christopher Jencks?? maintained 
that “costs ... have only a minor effect on achievement 
of students when compared with the much larger effect 
of their local community’s values, family background, 
peer group, and IQ scores.” Jencks took the analysis 
one step further by arguing that “luck,” or the unac- 
counted for variance related to economic outcomes, 
was more important than school factors in producing 
student achievement, further confusing the issue. 

John Coons summed up the situation: “There are 
similar studies suggesting stronger positive consequences 
from dollar increments; there are others suggesting 
only trivial consequences, and still others suggesting no 
effect.”24 And Eric Hanushek declared that “there is 
no strong or systematic relationship between school 
expenditures and student performance.”*> 


2\Paul Mort, Problems and Issues in Public School Finance 
(Washington, DC: National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration, 1952), p. 9. 

2Terome Coleman, et al. Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966). 
?3Christopher Jencks, et al. Inequality: A Reassessment of the 
Effect of Family and Schooling in America (New York: Basic 
Books, 1972). 

247ohn Coons, William Clune, and Stephen Sugarman, Private 
Wealth and Public Education (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1970), p. 36. 

25Eric A. Hanushek, “The Impact of Differential Expenditures on 
School Performance,” Educational Researcher, 18 (1989): 47. 
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A fifteen-year analysis of studies by the National 
Institute of Education noted that the school makes a dif- 
ference if it emphasizes (1) a safe, secure environment, 
(2) instructional leadership from its principal, (3) per- 
sonnel who have high expectations of the students, (4) a 
careful monitoring system, (5) a schoolwide emphasis on 
basis skill instruction, and (6) classroom time on task.?6 
Moreover, “value added” studies in Texas indicate that 
teacher quality makes a significant difference in student 
achievement. The Texas study indicates that when stu- 
dents are assigned to effective teachers for three consecu- 
tive years, reading scores rise from the 59th percentile 
to the 76th percentile in grades 4 through 6. Conversely, 
scores for students assigned to ineffective teachers for 
three consecutive years drop from the 60th percentile in 
grade 4 to the 42nd percentile in grade 6. This reflects a 
35 percentile point decline for students who started out 
at the same achievement level three years earlier.*” 

But it has also been found that higher per pupil 
expenditures, new schools, smaller classes, higher 
teacher salaries, and increased instructional expendi- 
tures have little to do with student performance. Money 
might make a difference if it was spent properly and un- 
der the right circumstances.*® Debate continues about 
the relationship between money and student achieve- 
ment. Looking more broadly, a variety of factors af- 
fect student performance—money, intelligence, student 
motivation and prior achievement, family background, 
school culture, and teachers’ effectiveness. If we really 
want to increase student performance, then we have to 

look at some other sensitive issues: financial adequacy 
and equity, student and family responsibilities, peer 
group influences in and outside of school, teacher and 
administrator preparation programs, and meaningful 
teacher evaluation systems to ensure that high levels of 
teacher quality is the norm for all students. 


State Financing of Public Schools 


The Tenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution makes 
education a state function. Over the years, states have 
delegated many powers and responsibilities to local 


26Michael Cohen, “Effective Schools: Accumulating Research 
Findings,” American Education (January/February 1982): 13-16. 


27H, Jordan, R. Mendro, D. Weerasinge, “Teacher Effects on 
Longitudinal Student Achievement.” Paper presented at the 
Create Annual Meeting, Indianapolis, IN, July 1997. 


28Mano Singham, The Achievement Gap in U.S. Education 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2005). 
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school districts. Nevertheless, each state remains legally 
responsible for educating its children and youth. Because 
many local districts are now having problems financ- 
ing their schools through property taxes, states are ex- 
pected to assume greater responsibility and control over 
schools. Moreover, courts have ruled that since education 
is a state function, the level of resources available to stu- 
dents should not be a function of the district’s wealth, but 
rather the wealth of the state as a whole. This concept is 
known as fiscal neutrality, 

The sales tax and personal income tax are the two 
major sources of state revenue. Because states pay a bit 
less than half of the cost of education, these two taxes 
are important elements in public education’s overall 
support. Since sales and personal income tax receipts 
vary with economic conditions, schools sometimes 
experience a revenue roller coaster. This is especially 
true during an economic recession. When people are 
concerned about their jobs and finances, they tend to 
spend fewer dollars, and these potential sales tax dol- 
lars are lost to the state. Likewise, when people lose 
their jobs, their income tax dollars are lost to the state. 
Conversely, in the 1990s, most states experienced 
“economic boom times” and stood on the receiving end 
of robust sales and personal income levels. 


Sales Tax 


State sales tax is now their second largest revenue 
source, contributing 31.9 percent of states’ revenue.2? 
Forty five states have state-wide sales taxes. Only 
Alaska, Delaware, Montana, New Hampshire, and 
Oregon lack sales tax provisions. Sales taxes generate 
significant income for states. In 2009, state tax collections 
totaled $715.2 billion in revenue. That figure was down 
8.6 percent, or $66.9 billion from the previous year,70 

Although the sales tax is a viable means for gener- 
ating education revenue, it may cause some economic 
distortions. For example, the difference in the tax rates 
may make it worthwhile for consumers to travel to a 
low-tax or no-tax state to purchase expensive items; 
this practice has generated a use tax among states. For 
example, if a consumer purchases an automobile out 
of state, in order to use it the owner must pay what the 
sales tax would have been to register and license the car 
in his/her own state. 





°http:/Awww.taxadmin.org/fta/rate/09taxdis.html. 
**http://www2.census.gov/govs/statetax/2009stcreport.pdf. 


The sales tax meets the equity criterion if food and 
medical prescriptions are removed from the tax base. 
A sales tax placed on all goods, however, penalizes 
low-income groups because they spend a larger portion 
of their incomes on basic goods such as food and drugs. 
Federal and state assistance available to low-income 
individuals through food stamp programs and through 
Medicaid has moderated this penalty to a degree. 

The sales tax is elastic because the revenue derived 
from it tends to parallel the economy. The trouble is, 
when a state is in a recession, sales tax revenues can 
decrease sufficiently to reduce the state’s income. But 
a relatively small change in the sales tax rate can result 
in significant revenue, which can reduce or eliminate 
deficits. According to the National Conference of State 
Legislators, in fiscal year 2010 states increased sales 
tax rates and removed many exemptions (food and 
drugs), which generated an additional $7.2 billion in 
revenue.?! 

In 1970, the median sales tax was 3 percent, and 
only one state had a rate as high as 6 percent. By 1987 
the median rate was 4.75 percent, and seven states had 
rates of 6 percent or higher. By 2010, the median gales 
tax rate had increased to 6 percent; twenty-four states 
had rates that were 6 percent or higher.3? Since 1985 
states enacted rate increases to offset both the erogioh of 
the sales tax base (especially in farm and energy states) 
and to make up for the states increasingly exemption 
of food (40 states) and drug (49 states) purchases from 
the tax base.33 

Nearly every state was in financial crisis, as a result 
of the 2007-2010 recession, forcing governors to take 
unpopular trimming measures. The recovery reducéd 
state revenues so that the amount of money states had 
on hand at the end of fiscal year 2010 was less than 
1 percent, the smallest cushion since the Depression of 
the 1930s. Total state collections declined 5 percent from 
2005 to 2010, even as spending grew by 1.5 percent 
per year.*4 The recession represented a dramatic shift 
from years of robust growth that produced revenue 
windfalls that encouraged increased spending and 
healthy increases in teacher and administrative salaries. 
While most of this recession officially occurred in’2008 
and 2009, state revenue shortfalls were not realized 





3thttp://ncsl.org/?tabid=2010. 
http /Iwww.taxadmin.org/fta/rate/sales. pdf. 
Ibid. 


“State Tax Actions 2010 (Denver: National Conference on 
State Legislators, 2010). 


until the end of 2009, when state budgets began to 
address the shortfalls. 


Personal Income Tax 


The personal income tax is the now the largest source 
of tax revenue to the states, contributing 34.4 percent 
of all state revenue.** Only seven states do not levy 
a personal income tax (Alabama, Florida, Nevada, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming). 
New Hampshire and Tennessee limit state income tax 
to dividends and interest income. Just as sales tax rates 
vary, so do income taxes. While most states increase 
tax rates as income increases, some states tax income 
at a flat rate. As of 2010, depending on income level, 
the state income tax rates in Arkansas varied from 
1 percent to 7 percent with six-figure bracket earners. 
Hawaii’s income tax rates varied from 1.4 percent of 
income to 11 percent for the highest 1 percent of tax 
brackets. Illinois, on the other hand, had a flat tax rate 
of 3 percent.*¢ 

A properly designed income tax should cause no 
economic distortions. Assuming no loopholes, a per- 
sonal income tax rates very high in equity. In theory, the 
personal income tax is supposed to reflect the taxpay- 
er’s income and ability to pay. The income tax is also 
more equitable than other taxes because it considers 
special taxpayer circumstances—such as the number of 
dependents, medical expenses, and moving expenses— 
and uses tax deductions or credits to account for these 
individual variations. It becomes less equitable only if 
the taxpayer has many items that can be deducted to 
minimize the tax. 

The personal income tax is very elastic; it allows the 
state government to vary rates (if it wishes) according 
to the economy. On the other hand, the income tax’s 
elasticity makes it vulnerable to recession, because the 
revenue derived from it declines at a faster rate than 
revenue from other sources. 

As a result of the 1986 Tax Reform Act, personal 
state taxes have become more progressive than they 
were formerly, as a result of decreased property write- 
offs, standard deductions, and personal exemptions. 
The following year, 1987, 11 states that formerly im- 
posed taxes on poor families eliminated those taxes, 
and in the 1990s several other states lightened taxes 


35http://www.taxadmin.org/fta/rate/09taxdis.html. 
36Tbid. 
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on poor and middle-class families.7”7 However, by 
2009, state personal income tax revenues were down 
12.8 percent from the previous year due to a downturn 
in the economy. In mid-FY 2010, 10 states revised their 
budget revenue estimates downward as state revenues 
failed to match forecasts. Twenty-eight states reported 
that personal income tax collections were below the 
revised, lower estimates. Most states do not forecast 
a significant turnaround in economic conditions until 
2015.38 Since education is one of the largest expense 
items for states, usually second to health care, teachers 
and administrators will have to learn to deal with less 
in terms of student expenditures, academic programs 
and salaries. 


Lotteries and Other State Taxes 


Other state taxes contribute limited amounts to 
education. These taxes include excise taxes on liquor 
and tobacco products; motor vehicle license taxes; 
estate and gift taxes; real estate transfer taxes; insur- 
ance premium taxes; hotel taxes (from the last edition 
of this text to this current edition, the New York City 
hotel tax rate rose from 13.3 percent to 18.75 percent 
plus $3.50 per day in fees); and severance taxes (on the 
output of minerals and oils). 

Establishing state lotteries to support education is 
a growing trend. Currently 42 states and the District of 
Columbia have lotteries that raise a total of $53.8 billion 
in revenue. The national average in pay out for winning 
tickets is 64.5 percent; administration costs average 4 per- 
cent, leaving 31.5 percent, or just under $17 billion in net 
proceeds to the states.*? Some states earmark lottery funds 
for education, while other states allocate lottery monies to 
the general fund. 

Critics challenge lotteries for two reasons. First, 
many educators see the lottery funds actually reducing 
the general fund for education. Some report that bond 
issues and other traditional revenue sources for educa- 
tion are diminished because the electorate has been led 
to believe the lottery revenues are paying for education. 
In reality, however, lottery monies do not grow educa- 
tion funding. After money for prizes, marketing, and 
administrative costs are subtracted, the net proceeds to 
public schools are only 10 to 15 percent of the money 


37State Deficit Management Strategies (Denver: National 
Conference of State Legislatures, 1987). 


38http://www.ncsl.org/default.aspx?tabid=19579. 
3°http://www.ncsl.org/?TablId=12747. 
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Table 11-3 





fet Per-Pupil 
pil % Federal 


New Jersey $16,587 
New York $15,837 
Connecticut $15,219 
Mississippi $7,800 15.8 
Arizona $7,749 “7 
Tennessee $7,742 11.4 
Oklahoma $7,623 13.7, 
Idaho $7,343 10.8 
Utah $6,629 10.1 


Per Pupil Expenditures in Selected States, Highest 
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Source: Digest of Education Statistics 2009 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2010), Table 182 p. 162 


generated*°—a fraction of the billions that were promised 
to voters. 

Others disagree with the lottery on moral grounds, 
Lotteries tend to be a voluntary type of tax; however, 
they are also regressive. A greater proportion of lower- 
income individuals play the lottery and spend a larger 
percentage of their income on tickets than do higher- 
income individuals. The National Gambling Impact 
Study Commission’s report stated, “.. . that lottery 
players with incomes below $10,000 spend more than 
any other income group, an estimated $597 per year. 
Further, high school dropouts spend four times as much 
as college graduates. Blacks spend five times as much as 
whites. In addition, the lotteries rely on a small group of 
heavy players who are disproportionately poor, black, 
and have failed to complete a high school education.”41 


The States’ Ability to Finance Education 


By geographic accident, some students are more fortu- 
nate than others. State residence has much to do with 
the quality of education received. In 2008, as Table 11-3 
shows, three states (New Jersey, New York, Connecti- 
cut) spent more than $15,000 per student. Six states 
spent less than $8,000 per pupil: Mississippi, Arizona, 





“°Earmarking State Taxes, 8th ed. (Denver: National Conference 
of State Legislators, 2008). 


*'National Gambling Impact Study Commission Final Report 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1999), 
pp. 7-10. 


Tennessee, Oklahoma, Idaho, and Utah. The difference 
between the highest and lowest state spending is more 
than twofold or 100 percent. Over a twelve-year period, 
the accumulative effect (of geographical accident) takes 
its toll. 

Based on dollars alone, it is incorrect to assume 
that some states value education more than others. 
We must ask about the states’ relative wealth to make 
those types of comparisons. Also, we must ask what the 
states spend on all other services and functions—such 
as social safety net programs, housing, transportation, 
and Medicare. In the first case, we are able to obtain 
a good idea of the states’ fiscal capacity—or their level 
of wealth to fund programs such as education. In the 
second case, we can determine the states’ priorities. 

For example, the six states with the per pupil ex- 
penditures less than $8,000 (Table 11-3) received on 
average 51.8 percent of their revenues from the state, 
whereas the three states with per pupil expenditures 
above $15,000 received on average 41.6 percent of 
their revenues from the state. Calculating those per- 
centages of local revenue shows that the six states 
with the lowest expenditures receive on average 
32.5 percent of their revenue from local sources while 
the three states with the highest expenditures receive 
51.3 percent of their revenue from local sources. 
Examining federal revenue shows that the less wealthy 
States receive a greater percentage of their revenue from 
federal dollars. This suggests that states with lower ~ 
capacity may rely more on state and federal revenue 
to operate the schools while wealthier states rely more 
on local revenue for their budgets. In other words, 





wealthier states can boost their spending by tapping 
local revenues while poorer states cannot. 

Regional attitudes toward education also impact the 
ability to finance schooling. For example, nine out of 
12. states in the Southeast, three of the four states in 
the Southwest, and five of the six states in the Rocky 
Mountains spent less money per pupil than the national 
average ($10,506) in the 2009-2010 school year. The 
Southeast and Southwest states tend to be politically 
conservative and spend less money per capita in human 
services than the states in the New England and Mid 
East region. In contrast, all six New England and six 
Mid East region states spent more money per student 
than the national average.” 

Historically, the Northeast and Mid East regions 
have been the net losers of education dollars in the tax 
burden borne as compared with the monies received 
back from the federal government in terms of programs, 
contracts and assistance. This is the federal govern- 
‘ment’s attempt to shift tax dollars from high fiscal 
capacity states to low fiscal capacity states. 


State Financial Responsibility 


State funding of education is largely based on a mix- 
ture of discretionary funding (subjective criteria based 
on need or eligibility requirements) and formula fund- 
ing whereby all recipients-are treated equally and the 
role of the administrator is merely ministerial. Over the 
years, states have used a variety of funding patterns. 
Many states have established a policy that individual 
students will be given an authorized amount of finan- 
cial support regardless of where they live within the 
state. States have different procedures by which that 
authorized amount is collected. 


State Funding Methods 


States use one of six basic methods or some combina- 
tion to finance public education. They include: 


1. Flat Grant Model. This is the oldest, simplest, and 
most unequal method of financing public schools. 
State aid to local school districts is based on a 


42Rankings and Estimates: Rankings of the States 2009 and 
Estimates of School Statistics 2010 (Washington, DC: NEA, 


2010), p. 96. 
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fixed per pupil amount multiplied by the number 
of students in attendance. It does not consider the 
students’ special needs (bilingual students are more 
expensive to educate than native English-speaking 
students), special programs (vocational programs 
are more expensive than regular programs), or 
school district wealth (wealthy school districts have 
more money to spend on students or schools than 
do less-wealthy districts). 

In most states, the distribution of funds is based on 
a type of equalization formula designed to provide ex- 
tra funds for less wealthy school districts. The remain- 
ing methods (except #6) seek to bring about greater 
equity and equality of educational opportunity by 
allocating more funds to the school districts in greatest 
need of assistance. No state uses the flat grant model 
solely to fund its schools. Since education is a state 
function, courts have made the case for fiscal neutrali- 
ty—that is, the level of resources available to students 
should not be a function of the district’s wealth, but 
rather of the wealth of the state as a whole. 


2. Foundation Plan. This is the most common state 
approach to school funding. Its. purpose is to 
guarantee a minimum annual expenditure per 
student (the foundation) for all students in the 
state, regardless of the local taxable wealth. A 
foundation program establishes a foundation level 
of pupil spending that localities must meet with a 
combination of state and local funding. By law, no 
locality can fall below that funding level. Wealthier 
localities receive less state funding to meet this 
foundation level, and poorer localities receive more 
state funding to meet this level. Reformers usually 
consider the minimum level too low while wealthy 
schoo! districts far exceed the minimum levels. 


3. Power-Equalizing Plan. A relatively more recent 
plan which many states have adopted, the state 
pays a percentage of the local district expenditures 
in an inverse ratio to the school district’s wealth. 
Although the district has the right to establish its 
own expenditure levels, wealthier school districts 
are given fewer matching state dollars. The program 
is constrained by lower and upper fiscal limits, and 
the matching dollars are insufficient for poor school 
districts. In the end, the equalization effect is usually 
insufficient. 


4. Guaranteed-Tax Base Plan. The guaranteed-tax 
base plan has the same economic philosophy as 
the power-equalizing plan, equalizing fiscal capac- 
ity and expenditures as much as possible. This is 
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accomplished by determining an assessed valuation 
per student, which the state guarantees to the local 
school district. State aid becomes the difference 
between what the district raises per student and 
what the state guarantees per student. 


5. Weighted-Student Plan. In this model, students 
are weighted in proportion to their special charac- 
teristics (i.e., students with disabilities) or special 
programs (e.g., vocational or bilingual) to determine 
the instructional cost per student. For example, 
a state may provide $10,000 as the base cost per 
student. A vocational program may be weighted at 
1.1, which would provide $11,000 for vocational 
students. A specific type of special education pro- 
gram may be weighted at 1.5, or $15,000. Most 
weighted-student plans have been scaled back over 
the last decade or so. 


6. Choice and Voucher Plans. Some states allow parents 
more choice in selecting their children’s school, even 
using a financial voucher to permit attendance at a 
non-public school. These actions are controversial 
and court decisions are varied but seem to allow 
the practice depending on the state’s constitutional 
language. Low-performing schools have been the cen- 
ter of voucher discussions where private companies 
“take over” management of failed schools. 


School Budgeting 


Budgeting is both an executive and legislative function. 
The executive entity (superintendent and district staff, 
school principal and/or assistant) proposes, and the 
legislative entity (Board of Education or School Board) 
enacts. On formal adoption by the school board, the 
budget becomes a legal document that serves as the ba- 
sis for annual expenditures, accounting, and auditing. 
According to school finance experts, budgeting involves 
five major steps: preparation, submission, adoption, 
execution, and evaluation. The third step, adoption, 
involves the school board, which appropriates specific 
amounts for specific categories. The other four steps 
involve the superintendent, business manager, and/or 
principal. 

Typically, the budget is organized around four major 
categories: objects (e.g. salaries, supplies, travel), func- 
tions (e.g. instruction, transportation, plant), programs 
(e.g., English, math, gifted education), and location 
(school, groups of schools, or district). The state usually 
mandates the items for objects and functions whereas 
the school district usually develops the items for 


programs and locations. The budget may also include 
other features such as a list of goals, objectives or 
criteria; projected revenues from all local, state, and 
federal sources; comparison of expenditures for last 
year by categories; the amount needed to pay the prin- 
cipal and interest for the school bonds maturing during 
the fiscal year; and a budget summary (See Administra- 
tive Advice 10-1). 

Although the superintendent (with staff assistance) 
holds the major responsibility for submitting the bud- 
get, the principal’s role in budgeting may either be 
limited or substantial. A superintendent who maintains 
a high centralized administration will most likely limit 
the principal’s responsibilities to filling out requisi- 
tions, receipts, and disbursements. A decentralized ad- 
ministration will delegate more fiscal decision-making 
responsibilities to the principal. 

Regardless of professional empowerment, the school 
staff must understand that only 5 to 10 percent of the 
district’s budget is available for modification. About 
65 to 70 percent is earmarked for salaries and benefits; 
around 20 to 25 percent goes for operating expenses 
such as utilities, insurance, repairs, and maintenance; 
and some monies should be committed for reserves and 
replacement. Although the principal (and staff) may be 
permitted to make budget recommendations, the school 
board finalizes the budget. 

The principal’s budgeting roles can be classified 
into four major activities: (1) budget planning, assist- 
ing the superintendent in identifying budget priorities 
and focusing on school needs at the planning stage; 
(2) budget analysis, dealing with the goals, objectives, 
and evaluative criteria, suggestions for curriculum ma- 
terials and instructional equipment, and communicating 
concerns of the students, parents, teachers, and com- 
munity about specific expenditures or special purposes; 
(3) budget requesting, involving a review of requests 
by different groups such as teachers or parents, estab- 
lishing program priorities, submitting a total budget, 
and negotiating specific items; and (4) budget controls, 
dealing with inventory expenses, receipts and disburse- 

ments, monthly reporting, and balancing the books 
at the building level.*? The fourth activity deals with 
the regular school operation, which involves ongoing 
paperwork and record keeping. 


‘SL. Joseph Matthews and Gary M. Crow, Being and Becom- 
ing a Principal (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2003); Anthony G. 
Picciano, Data-Driven Decision Making for Effective School 
Leadership (Columbus, OH: Merrill, 2006). 
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Format: Organizing the Document 


ority programs or items. Ultimately the principal sub- 
mits the budget to the central office. There, it is either 


31. Explanation of major cost factors (contracts, inflation) aa O 
ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE = 32. Budget coding system explained (chart of accounts) O O 
33. Performance measures program outcomes; test data O Oo 
: Checklist for Developing a School Budget is A SHEPRE eich ehe BRE 8 oO 
~ A budget is a financial pian that refiects the local needs of the school (or schoo! district), its history rE SO ERR IE fe - 
and its fiscal health. A number o state and local factors such as past practices, state/local one 36. Longewige plans are pens) for the school system oO oO 
_and regulations, and board influence the process, format, and contents. Below is a adder 37. Justification for major decisions (layoffs, school closing) Oo oO 
checklist for administrators to adapt and use when organizing their own budget. 38. Comparisons with other districts (or with state averages) oO | 
39. Capital budget summary (capital improvement projects) O O 
Process: Conducting the Hearings bis i 40. Budget detail (line-item expenditure data) 0 0 
1. Roles of board and papeeipenctent oy “rca ss oO Source: Adapted from Harry J. Hartley, “Checklist for Evaluating Local School Budgets,” American School Board Journal, 46 (1989): 36. Copyright 1989, 
2. Board financial policies updated regularly oO the National School Boards Association. Used by permission. 
3. Accuracy and timeliness of all financial data O oO 
4. Adequate staff involvement in budget request Oo oO 
5. Adequate public hearings and citizen participation Cc : In large elementary schools, a person (perhaps the spending on educational fads or unproven programs or 
6. Budget document (or summary) widely distributed Oo O assistant principal or a teacher) representing a program methods that have an inadequate research base or lim- 
7. Compliance with legal requirements O O area or grade level, and in secondary schools a depart- ited history of empirical success. Too many educational 
litical support generated for budget oO oO ment head, is usually asked to list and prioritize needs. programs and concepts expand based on anecdotal 
ill ginccanienedbec a : o Oo If cutbacks make it necessary to reduce school budgets, data or on ideas considered “innovative” or “reform- 
erin itt es ra Lao ae oO oO the trimming process usually begins with the low-pri- oriented” after appearing in the popular educational 
10. Efficient accounting/financial reporting sys 


journals without credible research support. 
Why some educational leaders jump onto popular 


: g oO approved or modified, with or without negotiation programs and spend large sums of money in the ab- 
11. Attractive cover, title page, overall appearance q with the principal. Eventually, an approved budget is sence of hard data is difficult to answer. One possible 
12. Table of contents or index, numbered pages CO returned to the principal. Each month, a person at the explanation involves “pressure” for reform, as pendu- 
13. Names of board members, officers listed O O program or department level may be required to fill out lums swing and impulses take on a life of their own. 
14. Table of organization, administrators listed oO O requisitions and purchase orders; each month a budget Common sense affirms that before administrators adopt 
15. Budget message or letter of transmittal oO O summary to date may be returned by the school district a program on a large scale, well-designed pit testing 
fondle dubtes oO oO business manager or financial officer to the principal and evaluation in school settings are needed.** The em- 
16. Graphics—artwork, charts, figures, ? oO and/or school department or program, indicating the phasis should shift from what is mew to what works. 
17. Clarity of style; avoidance of technical jargon ms q amount of money remaining in each account item. 
18. Manageable size and shape of document a Usually, the principal is required to submit a monthly 
19. Glossary of key terms O 2 budget to the central office, which includes several in- School Effectiveness 
i umm. “budget-in-brie O come and expense categories. Depending on the school abe 
eae ie ‘es No district’s accounting system, the budget items may in- and Productivity 
Contents: Compiling the Data clude receipts, vouchers, bank statements, a method There are few agreed-on indicators to determine the 
21. Political feasibility of bottom-line request oO Cl for authorizing expenditures, expenditures paid only ideal (or most efficient) school size or to determine 
22. School system goals and objectives oO O by epee & regular audit, and monthly and annual whether a school is effective. Just what is a productive, 
i r priorities oO O reporting. or well-run, school? When do local or state decision 
* enone nea te a EOC et supplies) oO | A word of caution is needed. Whether the budget is makers know that they are getting their money’s worth 
: ; q Oo prepared at the school district or school, school leaders in a school? The indicators are extremely fuzzy, but 
25. Program budget summary (e.g., is = must be responsible money managers and guard against research evidence can help clarify the data. 
26. Site budget summary (e.g., individual schools 
27. Budget history (expenditures for past five years) 0 O 
28. Unit-cost analysis (per-pupil expenditures) : a 44Richard D. Sorenson and Lloyd M. Goldsmith, The Principal’s 45See Lee G. Bolman and Terrance E. Deal, Reframing the Path 
29. Summary of estimated revenues (all sources) ats Guide to School Budgeting (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin to School Leadership (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 
30. Explanation of impact on tax rates Oo Oo Press, 2006). 





2002). 


Size of Schools 


Educators have long debated the optimal school size 
that produces maximum efficiency and positive stu- 
dent outcomes. A school is considered too small where 
underutilization of staff and curriculum occurs and 
when the operating unit cost per student exceeds the 
state’s average cost. In contrast, a school is considered 
too large when students lose a sense of personal or 
school identity. Students are unable to fully participate 
in social and athletic activities, have difficulty interact- 
ing among themselves, or feel they do not belong to 
the student body or school in general.** An overlarge 
school causes a sense of aimlessness, isolation, even 
despair among many students—which in turn causes 
other more overt social and psychological problems 
(such as delinquency and drugs). 

In terms of numbers, 9 percent of public elemen- 
tary schools are considered too small (fewer than 200 
students), and 11 percent are too large (over 800 stu- 
dents). As many as 37 percent of the public secondary 
schools are too small (under 300 students) and as many 
as 14 percent are too large (over 1500 students). Mote- 
over, 1.3 percent of the secondary schools enroll 3000 
or more students.*” 

Conventional wisdom has maintained that large 
schools are more efficient and offer more diversified 
opportunities for students. Raymond Callahan’s “cult 
of efficiency” influenced this thinking, associating big- 
ness with growth, productive efficiency, and greater 
opportunity to specialize. James Conant’s description 
of the American high school during a period of school 
consolidation also prompted this perspective, as he 
promulgated the need for large “comprehensive” high 
schools (comprising graduating classes of 100 students 
or more) and considered small high schools problem- 
atic and economically wasteful in terms of lack of spe- 
cial facilities and subjects.*® 

In addition, large schools were considered well or- 
ganized, offering something for everyone, and a means 
for advancing integration and democratic values 





46Allan C. Ornstein, “Private and Public School Comparisons,” 
Education and Urban Society, 21 (1989): 192-206; Ornstein, 
“School Size and Effectiveness: Policy Implications,” Urban 
Review, 22 (1990): 239-245. 


47Digest of Education Statistics 2007 (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 2008), Table 95, p. 155. 


48Raymond Callahan, Education and the Cult of Efficiency 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962); James B. 
Conant, The American High School Today (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959). 
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among diverse students under one roof. Small schools’ 
strengths—a sense of community, minimum bureau- 
cracy, and the “core curriculum” (four years of English 
and history; three years of science and math; and two or 
three years of a foreign language)—were overlooked.*? 

In sparsely populated areas, technological innova- 
tions can partially equalize small schools’ educational 
opportunities as two-way interactive television, cable 
and satellite networks, the internet, and various re- 
gional networks can provide high quality and rigorous 
course offerings over vast portions of a state. Teacher 
professional development is needed to make these tech- 
nology resources meaningful, however. Data suggest 
that it takes three to five weeks for teachers to make the 
necessary adjustment in “electronic education” while it 
takes high school students two or three days.° 

Sociological data strongly suggest that small schools 
(K-12) are often considered part, even the hub, of a ho- 
mogeneous neighborhood where parental involvement 
and school-community relations are high. Parental 
pressure has impact in the school, teacher expectations 
have influence in the home, and school and civic coop- 
eration are widespread. In fact, social life often centers 
on school and community activities. 

As larger schools are divided into smaller and 
smaller unit sizes, students have the potential to play an 
increased role in school-community functions. Students 
in small schools have more opportunities to partici- 
pate in leadership roles and extracurricular activities, 
especially the high-status activities including student 
government, student newspaper, school band, and ath- 
letics. With fewer students on a district-wide or school- 
wide basis, they also have a better chance for academic 
recognition.! Moreover, the socio-psychological ben- 
efits of recognition and affiliation and the result for 





49See Deborah Meier, “As Though They Owned the Place: Small 
Schools as Membership Communities,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
87 (2006): 657-662; Nel Noddings, “What Does it Mean 
to Educate the Whole Child?” Educational Leadership, 63 
(2005): 8-13; Mary Raywid, “Small Schools: Themes That 
Serve Schools Well,” Phi Delta Kappan, 87 (2006): 654-656. 


50Mary Burns, “From Compliance to Commitment: Technology 
as a Catalyst for Learning,” Phi Delta Kappan, 84 (2002): 
295-302; Selma Wasserman, “Growing Teachers: Some Im- 
portant Principles for Professional Development,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 90 (2009): 485-489. 

S1Alfie Kohn, Unconditional Parenting (New York: Altria, 
2005); Kenneth A. Strike, Small Schools and Strong Communi- 
ties (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
2010). 
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self-concept and motivation for achievement are well 
documented in the social and educational literature. 

According to the authors, large schools exclude 
students, teachers, parents, and community members 
from curriculum development, and the administrative 
hierarchy centralizes and standardizes the curriculum. 
Large high schools win state sports championships 
and academic scholarships; they also have impressive 
bands and student newspapers. Yet with the exception 
of a few talented ball players, scholars, and social elites, 
most students don’t participate or receive recognition 
from their teachers or counselors. Thus, the costs for 
these extra facilities and activities are high (and dys- 
functional) per student. 

In this connection, Gregory and Smith argue that 
school size, schoo] structure, and community life are 
interrelated and should be seriously considered in the 
school reform literature. After reviewing several stud- 
ies, they recommend a high school size of no more 
than 250 students because larger enrollments result in 
a counterproductive and administrative preoccupation 
with control and order; moreover, and anonymity works 
against students sharing ideas and working together in 
learning. Structurally, these authors are concerned with 
large schools’ governance and how space, time, and 
people are organized; in small schools these kinds of 
arrangements are more supportive and positive to hu- 
man functioning. By community, Gregory and Smith ex- 
press concern with interpersonal bonding—generating 
commitment and morale among students, teachers, 
and parents—increasing the feeling of ownership and 
pride in the school and the community. This sense of 
community is more easily obtained in small schools 
that are located in the small towns and villages of 
America.*? 

With the exception of Richard and Patricia 
Schmuck’s study (they visited eighty small schools in 
twenty-five small districts) which characterizes small 
schools as “regimented and authoritarian” and run by 
few well-educated board members,*3 most other studies 
find that small schools are effective in terms of man- 
agement, spending, and achievement. Small schools get 
better results than big schools (and school districts) for 
less money. When attached to schools, the characteris- 
tics of “large” appear to consistently connote negative 


S2Thomas Gregory and Gerald Smith, High Schools as 
Communities: The Small School Reconsidered (Bloomington, 
IN: Phi Delta Kappan Educational Foundation, 1987). 


S3Richard A. Schmuck and Patricia A. Schmuck, Small Dis- 
tricts, Big Problems (Newbury, CA: Corwin Press, 1992). 


descriptors, at least a “less satisfying” school expe- 
rience.** All things considered, children have a better 
chance of being recognized as individuals and for their 
accomplishments when the enrollment numbers are 
fewer and the surroundings are familiar. Actually, large 
schools tend to be more expensive per student than 
smaller ones because of increased bureaucracy, staff 
support, and extra curriculum and instructional offer- 
ings, but student outcomes (even when social class is 
held constant) appear to be higher in small schools. 

Research now shows that oversized schools are ac- 
tually a detriment to student achievement, especially 
for poor children. Even assuming that larger schools 
did bring more fiscal efficiency, diverse curriculum, 
and extracurricular activities, those factors have rarely 
translated into better student achievement. In fact, the 
research is pretty clear on this point: Smaller schools 
help promote learning.*° And, contrary to the prevail- 
ing wisdom, research shows that small schools are 
able to offer a strong core curriculum and, except in 
extremely small schools, a nearly comparable level of 
academically advanced courses. Additional research 
has shown that students from smaller schools have 
better attendance, and that when students move from 
large schools to smaller ones their attendance improves. 
Smaller schools also have lower dropout rates and 
fewer discipline problems.** 

Not only are larger schools less safe, they are also 
less efficient and more expensive because their sheer 
size requires more administrative support. More im- 
portantly, additional bureaucracy translates into less 
flexibility and innovation.*’ Research shows that 


*4John I. Goodlad, A Place Called School (San Francisco, 


CA: Jossey-Bass, 1984); Goodlad, Educational Renewal (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1998). Also see Arthur Levine 
and Laura Scheiber, Unequal Fortunes (New York: Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, 2010). 


55Jerry D. Johnson et al., Size, Excellence and Equity (Athens, 
OH: Ohio University College of Education, 2002); Stephen W. 
Raudenbush, Schooling, Statistics and Poverty (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, 2004). 


56Anderew Rotherham, “When it Comes to School Size, 
Smaller is Better,” Education Week, February 24, 1999, 
pp. 76-77. 


57See Tom Vander Ark, “The Case for Small High Schools,” 
Educational Leadership, 59 (2002): 55-59; Mary Raywid, 
“The Policy Environments of Small School and Schools Within 
Schools,” Educational Leadership, 59 (2002): 47-54; Marc 
Tucker, “Changing the System Is the Only Solution,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 91 (2010): 28-30. 
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economically advantaged students can achieve in larger 
schools. Paradoxically, it is underprivileged students 
who are likely to be concentrated in oversized schools. 


+ 


Effective Schools 


A powerful and long-term commitment is required 
to bring about substantial, widespread, and enduring 
gains in student performance. Attention must be paid to 
the school as an institution and to the larger context of 
the school district and the social/political/economic en- 
vironment in which schools operate. The effectiveness 
of the whole school helps determine what happens in 
each classroom. In the words of one observer, “School 
performance is unlikely to be significantly improved by 
any measure or set of measures that fails to recognize 
that schools are institutions’—complex organizations 
composed of interdependent parts, “governed by well- 
established rules and norms of behavior, and adapted 
for stability.”°* Money does not seem to be the key in- 
gredient; rather, a number of intangible items that pro- 
mote school effectiveness and productivity appear to 
coincide with school climate or culture. 

Most of the recent effective schools research has fo- 
cused on elementary education. Various studies have 
identified specific characteristics of effective elemen- 
tary schools and have usually defined effectiveness at 
least partly in terms of outstanding student achieve- 
ment. Ronald Edmonds and his colleagues conducted 
some of the best known studies. He defined an effective 
school as one in which lower-class students score as 
high as middle-class students on basic skills tests. After 
analyzing such schools, Edmonds identified an effective 
school as one in which there is strong leadership, an 
orderly, humane climate, frequent monitoring of stu- 
dents’ progress, high expectations and requirements for 
all students, and focus on teaching important skills to 
all students.°? 

Additional observers and groups frequently extend 
this list to include one or more additional characteristics. 


58John Chubb, “Why the Current Wave of School Reform 
will Fail,” Public Interest, 90 (1988): 29. Also see Chubb, 
Within Our Reach: How America Can Educate Every Child 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2005). 


S°Ronald E. Edmonds, “Programs of School Improvement,” 
Educational Leadership, 40 (1982): 4-11; Edmonds, “Char- 
acteristics of Effective Schools,” in U. Neiser (ed.), The School 
Achievement of Minority Children (Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum, 
1986), pp. 89-111. 
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A good example is the analysis used by the Connecticut 
School Effectiveness Project, which describes an effec- 
tive school as having the following characteristics: 


1. A safe and orderly environment that is not oppres- 
sive and is conducive to teaching and learning. 


2. A clear school mission through which the staff 
shares a commitment to instructional goals, priori- 
ties, assessment procedures, and accountability. 


3. Instructional leadership by a principal who under- 
stands and applies the characteristics of instruc- 
tional effectiveness. 


4. A climate of high expectations in which the staff 
demonstrates that all students can attain mastery of 
basic skills. 


5. Time on task brought about when a high percentage 
of students’ time is spent “engaged” in planned 
activities to master basic skills. 


6. Frequent monitoring of student progress, using the 
results to improve individual performance and the 
instructional program. 


7. Positive home-school relations in which parents 
support the school’s basic mission and play an 
important part in helping to achieve it. 

Several individuals and agencies have gone even 
further in refining and modifying research to identify 
characteristics of unusually effective schools. In addi- 
tion to the characteristics highlighted by earlier stud- 
ies, Lawrence Stedman’s research has emphasized other 
key features of effective schools, including (1) attention 
to goals involving cultural pluralism and multicultural 
education, and (2) emphasis on responding to students’ 
personal problems and developing their social skills.* 
Educators have stressed cooperation between educators 
and parents and parental participation in school deci- 
sion making. These theories and policies are guiding 
educational projects in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Baltimore, Maryland, among other school districts.®? 


69Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: Pre- and 
Post-September 11, 

61] awrence Stedman, “The Effective Schools Formula Still 
Needs Changing,” Phi Delta Kappan, 69 (1988): 22-27. 
62James P. Comer, Child by Child (New York: Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 1999); Robert E. Slavin, “Putting 


the School Back in School Reform,” Educational Leadership, 
58 (2000): 22-27. 
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Among the actions and changes that appear to help 
at-risk students, other researchers propose the following: 


1. Emphasis on reading and language development 
programs and willingness to remediate reading fail- 
ure as soon as possible, since reading and academic 
success are linked. 


2. Remedial and tutoring programs in all subject 
areas—before school starts, after school, and even 
Saturday sessions. 


3. Daily homework assignments that are monitored by 
teachers. 


4. Strict discipline enforced. 


5. Teachers required to participate in staff develop- 
ment programs that help them diagnose student 
problems and modify instruction according to 
student needs. 


6. Teachers required to visit the home of absentees and 
students receiving a D or an E 


7. Teachers and schools that enforce discipline, encour- 
age civility, foster responsibility, and build character— 
what some might call “old-fashioned” values.®3 


And, when we consider teacher input in school year 
2009-2010, 74 percent of teachers surveyed in Primary 
Sources contend that clear standards have a strong or 
very strong effect on student achievement; 92 percent 
believe ongoing classroom assessments are important 
for bolstering achievement; but only 27 percent say 
state-required tests are important. In Supporting Teacher 
Talent, 71 percent of Gen Y teachers (32 years old and 
under) favor financial incentives for teachers who work 
harder and put in more time than other teachers, but 
72 percent of Gen Y teachers maintain tying teacher 
pay to student performance is unfair (because other 
factors contribute to academic outcomes) and only 
10 percent rate standardized testing as successful.®* 


S3Richard L. Allington and Patricia M. Cunningham, Schools 
That Work (Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta Kappan Educa- 
tional Foundation, 2002); Roland S. Barth, Lessons Learned 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2003); Linda Darling- 
Hammond, The Right to Learn (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
2001). 


Primary Sources: America’s Teachers on America’s Schools 
(Seattle, WA: Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, 2010); 
Supporting Teacher Talent: A View from Generation Y (New 
York: Public Agenda, 2009); Also See “Listening to American 
Teachers,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91 (2010):6. 


Effective School Indicators 


Criteria of school effectiveness typically emphasize 
student achievement scores. Some of the indicators 
commonly assessed include (1) a comparison of ex- 
pected levels of student achievement with current 
levels of achievement; (2) analysis of levels of student 
achievement in a prior grade compared with that in 
the present grade; (3) a comparison of achievement 
scores between similar schools, sometimes after con- 
trolling for family income or social class; (4) a com- 
parison of subgroups of students by gender, race, and 
social class; and (5) an analysis of grade inflation 
and how it skews achievement levels. High schools 
can also analyze or compare student participation 
and achievement in advanced placement courses or 
honors classes, student achievement by programs 
or courses, high school graduation, and college 
acceptance.®° 

Additional indicators might include attitudes'and 
levels of satisfaction among students, staff, parents, and 
community residents as well as clear academic goals, 
order and discipline, focus on academic learning time, 
remedial and tutoring programs, teacher morale, staff 
development, administrative leadership, and com- 
munity support. Almost all these effectiveness-criteria 
involve little or no extra money; rather, they require 
changes in school climate or school culture that school 
leadership can induce. 

Table 11-4 illustrates indicators for judging school 
effectiveness at the elementary, junior high school, 
and high school levels. The elementary indicators 
are based on the North Central Association’s guide 
for self-study and team visits in evaluating successful 
schools. The junior high and high school indicators 
are based on the U.S. Department of Education’s Sec- 
ondary School Recognition Program, which identifies 
202 effective secondary schools. While the elemen- 
tary school indicators tend to mix cognitive and af- 
fective outcomes, the secondary school indicators are 
more achievement and social oriented. The elemen- 
tary school indicators go beyond students and also 
look at staff, parents, and the community; the sec- 
ondary school indicators focus on students and their 
performance. 


6SLarry Cuban, How Can I Fix It? (New York: Teachers 


College Press, Columbia University, 2001); Richard Rothstein, 
et al., Grading Education: Getting Accountability Right (New 
York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University; 2008). 
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Table 11-4 Indicators for Judging School Effectiveness 


Junior High/Middle School 


Elementary School Indicators Indicators High School Indicators 
1. Scores on norm-reference tests 1. Student performance on standard 1. Student performance on standard 
achievement tests achievement tests 
2. Scores on criterion-reference tests 2. Student performance on minimum- 2. Student performance on minimum- 
competency tests competency fests 
3. Scores on teacher-made tests, 3. Student success in high school 3. Numbers of students who go on fo 
writing samples, and other postsecondary education, enlist in the 
nonstandardized measures military, or find employment 
4. Valid measures of affective 4. Daily student and teacher 4. Daily student and teacher attendance 
outcomes such as self-concept attendance rates rates 
5. Teacher (and administrator) 5. Rates of student suspensions and 5. Rates of suspensions and other 
opinions of student goal attainment other exclusions exclusions 
6. Opinions of students, parents, and 6. Awards for outstanding school 6. Student awards in academic or 
community residents programs and teaching vocational competition 
7. Participation of students in 7. Student awards in academic or 7. Awards for outstanding school 
extracurricular activities vocational competitions programs 


8. Student awards and distinctions 





9. Attendance 

10. Amount of material borrowed from 

11. Quality of student performance in _ 
programs such as art, music,and = 
drama ce ye 

12. Community support organizations — 
devoted fo school programs 












8. Percentage of students enrolled in 
advanced education subjects and/or 
scored above 3 on placement exams 


Source: Adapted from Allan C. Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: Pre- and Post-September 11 (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2003), p.474. 


School Finance Trends 


Several monetary trends are affecting schools. As we 
examine those trends, we should note that the concepts 
of “equal educational opportunity” and “egalitarian- 
ism” are no longer the focus of attention as they were 
from the 1970s to the early 2000s. Today’s monetary 
trends stress “excellence,” “efficiency,” “accountability,” 
and “productivity.” Budgets today are leaner, with less 
actual money (after accounting for inflation) earmarked 
for schools. Despite increased national productivity, 
fewer actual dollars are apportioned among all pub- 
lic groups and sectors of the economy. Moreover, the 
growing elderly population is demanding more of the 
economic pie—at the expense of children and youth. 
For example, since 1980 the economic well-being of the 
elderly has improved while that of children has deterio- 
rated. This reflects the increased tax burdens on par- 
ents to accomplish the tax transfers to Social Security 
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and health benefits for the aging population.® It also 
reflects the increasing school conflicts over religion and 
values, as well as over vouchers and school choice— 
in short, disenchantment with our public schools and 
the breakdown of the American family.°” Fewer than 
25 percent of U.S. families consist of a mom and dad, 
what some of us call a “nuclear family.” The number of 
latchkey children is around 70 percent. 


66Laurence J. Kotlikoff and Scott Burns, The Coming 
Generation Storm (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2004). 
67Richard F. Elmore, “Breaking the Cartel,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
87 (2006): 517-518; Tyrone L. Howard, Why Race and 
Culture Matter in Schools (New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 2010). 

68“Nearly 20.5 Million Children of Employed Parents in Child 
Care,” Urban Institute Policy and Research Report, 15 (2002): 
1-2; Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America. 
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Streamlining Budgets 


In an era of taxpayer weariness, school boards have 
been pressed to reduce spending like never before. Not 
only must school outcomes meet expected standards, 
but the budget must withstand reduced resources and 
close scrutiny. Although the taxpayer’s resistance to in- 
creased property tax for schools crested in the 1990s, 
schools today are expected to prune budgets and save 
money. Given competing demands for public money, es- 
pecially from our “graying population,” coupled with 
the reduced percentage of households with children in 
school and the current budget deficits, school districts 
are forced to downsize school expenditures and do 
more with less money per student. 

Businesses and corporations have many ways to slim 
down—by selling off unprofitable enterprises, closing 
old plants, and cutting corporate and regional staff. In 
some respects, life in the “minimalist” corporation is 
tougher but simpler. With smaller staffs, decisions can 
be made more quickly, accountability is clearer, and 
many people seem to work harder. Not surprisingly, the 
same principles are being applied to the public schools. 
Corporate leaders often serve on school boards, and 
the gospels of “streamlining” and “cost efficiency” have 
spilled over to U.S. education. We should continue to 
see the following cost-reducing trends: 


1. Class size. Class size, in the interest of economy, 
levelled off to 15 students per teacher in 2010. The 
data on class size and student achievement are some- 
what complex and contradictory, and most studies 
show only small differences between achievement in 
small classes and in large classes.®? However, research 
affirms that class size appears to matter most for 
reading and math at the early elementary years for all 
students and especially for at-risk students. 7° 


6°William Ayers and Michael Klonsky, “The Small School 


Movement Meets the Ownership Society,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
87 (2006): 453-456; Robert Marzano, Debra Pickering and 
Jane Pollack, Classroom Instruction That Works: Research- 
Based Practices for Increasing Student Achievement (Alexan- 
dria, VA: ASCD, 2001). 


70Michael F. Addonizio and James L. Phelps, “Class Size and 
Student Performance: A Framework for Policy Analysis,” Jour- 
nal of Education Finance, 26 (2000): 135-156; ERIC Digest 
“Class size reduction and urban students,” ERIC Clearing- 
house on Urban Education, 182 (2003); Research Points 
“Class size: Counting students can count,” American Educa- 
tional Research Association (2003): www.aera.net/pubs/rp/ 
RPFall03ClassSize-PDF2.pdf. 


2. Modernization of Older Buildings. In the era of 
declining enrollments, many older school build- 
ings were closed. Often these facilities were rented 
to other social service agencies such as churches 
and community centers or sold to private develop- 
ers, who converted them into shopping malls and 
condominiums. 

In an era of increasing enrollments, for the last 
twenty-five years, more schools are clearly needed. 
But the funds to build them are hard to find. This 
is especially true in the major Frostbelt cities where 
the land and labor costs and the need to enclose and 
insulate space makes the total expense of new con- 
struction much higher than what it would be in the 
rural South or Southwest. 

In the hope of avoiding extensive, new con- 
struction and to minimize costs, many districts 
choose to maintain and modernize their old build- 
ings, especially in the Northeast and Midwest. 
Although properly maintaining older buildings is 
expensive, it is often less costly than starting from 
blueprints and bricks. Frequently, older buildings 
were better constructed than recent ones. More- 
over, older buildings per se are not detrimental 
to student learning. A government report found 
in 1995 that $112 billion was needed to repair 
or upgrade America’s schools to a “good overall 
condition.”7! By the year 2005, the figure was 
more than $320 billion to repair and modernize 
America’s public schools and provide necessary 
technology.”2 


3. Smaller Schools. Emphasis will be placed on 


smaller schools because they are cheaper to oper- 
ate (per square foot) than larger schools, especially 
if they are well insulated and stress optimal space 
utilization. Big expensive cafeterias, auditoriums, 
and gymnasiums may become expendable because 
they come with major fuel, lighting, insurance, 

and maintenance expenses. These facilities add to 
construction costs, remain unoccupied for a large 
portion of the day and year, and cost a great deal to 
operate and maintain. Smaller schools usually mean 


71James C. Moulton, “Structurally Sound?” American School 
Board Journal (1999): 38-40. To view the original report, see 
http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/frss/publications/2000032/index. 
asp?sectionID=3. 


72See Charles M. Payne, So Much Reform, So Little Change 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard Education Press, 2008). 


not only more efficient use of space but also fewer 
administrators, which lower costs.”3 

Rather than replace or build new schools, 
approximately 20 percent of the nation’s public 
schools planned to build permanent additions 
between 2000 and 2005. This was more a response 
to overcrowded conditions (increasing enrollments) 
than the need to repair or replace schools. As of 
2005, 22 percent of the nation’s public schools were 
considered overcrowded and another 26 percent 
were operating within 95 percent of capacity.’* 


. Energy Economies. Between 1973 and 1980, the 
total bill for heating schools in the United States 
tripled despite reduced fuel consumption.”> Despite 
school officials discovering several ways to reduce 
energy use, energy prices continued to rise, doubling 
again in most parts of the country by 1984.7 How- 
ever, post-1984 consumption-cutting techniques 
paid off when coupled with sharply declining fuel 
prices. For example, the bill for heating Midwest 
schools in 1988 returned to 1980 price levels. 
Between 1988 and 1996, the average Midwest 
school heating bill increased less than 5 percent 

per year.”” Between 1996 and 2006, however, the 
heating bill (especially in the Northeast where oil is 
still used on a large scale) increased between 50 to 
125 percent, depending on the region and energy 
source.’§ Between 2006 and 2010 heating oil in- 
creased another 35 to 50 percent, as heating oil cost 
ranged from $70 to $140 per barrel.”? 

The next energy crisis has arrived, however, as 
emerging world economies vie with established 
economies for fossil fuels. Some schools are forced 
to dial down classroom temperatures, delay warm- 
ing up the school before classes each morning, or 
reduce heat in the hallways. Other schools continue 


73Rick Allen, “Big Schools: The Way We Were,” Educational 
Leadership, 59 (2002): 36-41. 


Digest of Education Statistics 2008, Table 113, p 163. 
75John Mulholland, “How to Save Fuel in School,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 62 (1980): 639. 

76Allan C. Ornstein, “Frostbelt-Sunbelt Energy Policies,” High 
School Journal, 67 (1984): 92-103. 

77Brian Quirk, Public Affairs Specialist, U.S. Department of 
Energy, personal communication, May 15, 1997. 

78Lou Dobbs, “Money Line,” CNN News, June 30, 2006. 


7http://www.eia.doe.gov/emeu/international/prices.html# 
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to save money by insulating pipes, walls, and 
windows and installing energy-saving devices. An 
increasing number of school districts are bypass- 
ing utility companies and buying directly from gas 
and oil distributors. Future-oriented school officials 
have invested money in upgraded equipment for 
more energy-efficiency and by training personnel to 
operate in an energy-efficient manner. Those schools 
slow to take precautionary energy-related steps in 
the recent past are paying dearly. And, as auto gaso- 
line hovers around $3 to $4 plus per gallon, hybrid, 
electric, and hydrogen vehicles are becoming more 
commonplace. 

As of 2008, utility bills (including gas, electric, 
and water) have become the second largest 
operating expense (next to salaries) for most school 
districts, and the cost of lighting and air condition- 
ing accounts for 40 percent. Turning off lights in 
the hallway or dimming security lights after 
10 p.M., using energy efficient bulbs, and turning 
the cooling system up to 75°F or 76°F yields enor- 
mous savings. Watch those utility bills, also: about 
one out of twenty schools is overcharged $50,000 
to $150,000 a year.*° 


Reduction in Force (Layoffs). Reports from around 
the country, from Seattle to Savannah and from 
Mississippi to Minnesota, have announced educa- 
tion cutbacks in terms of hiring freezes, furloughs, 
and layoffs during the 2009-2010 academic year. 
The streamlining focus has begun to shift away 
from teachers to administrators. While effec- 

tive teachers are essential to student learning, the 
teacher ranks have suffered the most cuts because 
they comprise the largest numbers of employees. 
“But the times they are a-changing,” to quote an 
old folk song by Bob Dylan. When a school dis- 
trict needs to downsize, those being identified are 
also school counselors, curriculum specialists, 
coordinators, directors, managers, and assistant 
superintendents. 

While school administrators may also be cut, 
little evidence suggests that an “administrative 
blob” exists in education. Administrators’ respon- 
sibilities have increased substantially over the last 
two decades. They supervise and evaluate teachers 


8°Digest of Education Statistics 2008, Table 174, p. 250; http:// 


ase.org/uploaded_files/greenschools/School %20Energy% 
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and staff; oversee instructional testing and disag- 
gregating data; supervise building security, budgets, 
transportation, and food service; participate in 

and monitor special education policies; as well as 


discipline disruptive students and meet with parents. 


Many of these responsibilities did not exist or did 
not exist to this level just a generation ago.*! 

But there is another side to the coin. Critics 
claim that administrators often sit in big central 
offices away from schools and generate their own 
layers of bureaucracy within their departments— 
additional supervisors, consultants, and support 
staff—all of whom, no doubt, are good to have 
and are useful on frequent occasions. But they do 
bloat the school district payroll, and in tough times 
they are unneeded. Obviously, not too many people 
studying for an administrative certificate want to 
hear this news. 

A school district’s organizational chart should be 
something that a parent can understand, yet most of 
the charts depicting large school districts cannot be 
understood by many professional educators. In an 
age of downsizing, the time has come to clear out 
the crowd at central offices. Profitable corporations 
have learned this lesson, in some cases the hard 
way. Some large companies operate with as few as 
1 headquarters manager to 500 employees. Now 
is the time for wise decision makers to slowly elimi- 
nate staff matrices built on top of other matrices; 
doing so through attrition will be far less painful 
than waiting for financial problems to force school 
officials to cut needed staff. 


Environmental Hazards 


A number of environmental hazards, including asbestos, 
toxic waste, landfill and chemical dump sites, ground 
water contamination, lake and river pollution, air pol- 
lution, and ozone depletion threaten America’s health 
and economy and dominate the headlines. Moreover, 
in the 1990s these hazards moved indoors and now 
threaten the schools and workplace. 


81Qwings and Kaplan, American Public School Finance. 


Thomas Moore, “Goodbye, Corporate Staff,” Fortune, 
December, 21, 1987, pp. 65, 68, 76; Allan C. Ornstein, “School 
Finance in the 90s,” American School Board Journal, 177 
(1990): 36-39; and Nancy Protheroe, “The Blob Revisited,” 
School Administrator, 55 (1998): 26-29. 


Asbestos For the last 35 years, the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) has ordered government and 
commercial property owners to clean up asbestos-laden 
buildings; likewise, the agency has ordered local schools 
to inspect for building material containing asbestos and 
prepare management plans to prevent or reduce asbes- 
tos hazards. Asbestos is a naturally occurring mineral 
fiber, once widely used in buildings for its insulating 
properties and fire resistance. While removal of asbestos 
from schools is an option for schools, many local edu- 
cation agencies have elected to manage some asbestos- 
containing buildings by containing or encapsulating the 
material in place. Intact, undisturbed asbestos materials 
do not usually pose a health risk. It is only when asbes- 
tos becomes friable (where asbestos fibers are disturbed 
or deteriorated and leak into the air by simple hand 
pressure) that a health risk is posed. Asbestos exposure 
can lead to diseases such as lung cancer, asbestosis (lung 
scarring), and mesothelioma (cancer of the lung cavity 
lining). Symptoms may not appear until 30 years after 
exposure. 

Estimated costs to clean up these buildings are diffi- 
cult to find, although one estimate suggests $100 billion 
for government and commercial buildings and 
$3.5 billion for 45,000 schools in 31,000 school dis- 
tricts.8? Another nationwide study puts the estimate at 
$1.2 billion, or $22,858 per school and $31 per stu- 
dent. In 1990, the cost exceeded $150 per student in 
10 percent of the schools. The Oklahoma City School 
District had the greatest expenditures: $65 million, 
or $1688 per student.84 One 132-year old school in 
Cortland, Ohio was demolished in 2010, but $800,000 
had to be allocated for asbestos removal.*5 

During the 1980s and 1990s, the federal govern- 
ment imposed many environmental requirements and 
regulations on schools but did not provide funds for 
compliance. Many school districts delayed removing 
the asbestos, while others used funds from their school 
maintenance budget to comply with federal regula- 
tions. However, one EPA study reports that as much as 
75 percent of all school cleanup work up to 1985 was 


83Louis S. Richman, “Why Throw Money at Asbestos?” 
Fortune, June 6, 1988, pp. 155-170. 


84Allan C. Ornstein and Robert C. Cienkus, “The Nation’s 
School Repair Bill,” American School Board Journal, 177 
(1990): 2A-4A. 


§Shttp://www.mesotheliomanews.com/2010/02/26/asbestos- 
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done improperly.** Rather than mitigating the problem, 
the problem was exacerbated in many cases; indeed the 
“cure” was worse than the “disease,” especially with a 
lot of “sip and skip” companies. If court cases in the 
2010 news are any indication, that trend still continues. 
Today, while the cleanup efforts are better, around half 
are still done improperly.8” 

Removal is not the only form of asbestos abatement, 
although the great majority of school districts have cho- 
sen this option. Encapsulation, if done properly, can last 
for ten or more years, depending on what and how the 
materials are applied, at an average cost of 10 percent of 
the removal bill. The savings may appear obvious, but 
in cases where asbestos is loose or crumbling, removal 
is the best solution. In still other cases, encapsulation is 
only a stopgap measure until a school district can raise 
sufficient money for removal when costs are likely to be 
much higher (see Administrative Advice 11-2). 


Radon Gas Asbestos in schools is not the only can- 
cer threat. Radon gas is also a cancer threat, considered 
the second leading cause of lung cancer among adults. 
A naturally occurring radioactive gas that comes from 
the decay of uranium which is found in nearly all soils, 
this gas is found most frequently in New England, since 
much of the geographic area is build on granite, which 
can contain higher levels of the uranium that causes the 
gas.88 The gas seeps into buildings through the founda- 
tion from soil and rocks. In some cases well water may 
be a source of radon gas. A 2010 Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) report ranks the health risk of radon 
gas as equivalent to smoking approximately one pack of 
cigarettes a day.8° A 2008 EPA report states that one in 
five schools nationwide has classrooms with unaccept- 
ably high levels of radon gas.” 

Average corrective costs per school run from as 
low as $1000 if ventilation adjustment works, to 
more than $10,000 if subventilation is needed. Some 
observers contend that the cost for decontaminating 
the nation’s schools runs into billions of dollars. Since 


86Telephone conversation with Robert Garratt, Staff Specialist, 
Environmental Protection Agency, Region 5, personal commu- 
nication, June 7, 1990. 


87Telephone conversation with Glen I. Earthman, Virginia 
Tech professor emeritus and facilities expert, personal commu- 
nication, April 9, 2010. 
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the connection between radon and illness has not been 
firmly proven, it may not be worth the cost to venti- 
late schools. If this problem is suspected in a school, 
it would be wise to work with the local health depart- 
ment in determining exact levels of contamination and 
ask for recommendations. 


Electromagnetic Fields Electromagnetic fields 
(EMF) are everywhere. They are part of our compli- 
cated and growing technology: radio, television, copy 
machines, computers, microwave, and fluorescent 
lights. The most controversial and visible electromag- 
netic fields are produced by transmission lines running 
through our communities—often near our schools, 
playgrounds, and homes. Only six states set limits on 
the strength of EMF around transmission lines. New 
York State, for example, requires a 350-yard corridor 
around their lines. The fear seems to coincide with 
mixed research data: Children exposed to EMF greater 
than 0.4 microteslas (a measure of magnetic induction) 
suffer from childhood cancer two to three times more 
(depending on years of exposure) than children who 
are not exposed to such levels. 

The EMF issue is complex. Some of us work at a 
computer for hours; some only rarely. A number of 
us have older appliances; others have newer appli- 
ances. Basic objects with electric motors such as elec- 
tric clocks, hairdryers, televisions and even telephones 
present a possible risk to people. These household 
objects may be more dangerous than transmission 
lines because our bodies are often a few inches or feet 
away. Certain individuals have complicating factors— 
cigarette smoke exposure, for example. In general, the 
research on EMF is highly complicated and tentative. 
Scientists are unsure what to measure to determine 
exposure. Right now, the best precaution is to have 
children keep their distance from all EMF emitters at 
home and in school, especially microwaves, televisions, 
and computers. Schools need to enforce this concept 
of distance and purchase computers and electronic 
equipment with screens or filters. Since there is little 
public pressure to spend money on computer or elec- 
tronic equipment screens or filters, and no legislation 
requires schools to take corrective steps, few schools 
are actively considering these precautions. 


School Lead “Water, water everywhere, and not a 
good drop to drink” is a play on words reflecting a real 
possibly of a contaminated water supply. The water 
our children are drinking at home and school may be 
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= How many companies are bidding for the job? 
(Permit at least three to bid each job.) 


= Has the company performed other jobs for your 
district? 


= How long has the company been in business? 


= What are the company’s assets? What jobs has the 
company performed? For whom? Is the company 
willing to provide references? 

= Has someone in the district called the regional or 
state EPA and local regulatory agency to ensure that 
the company has not been cited for health or work 
violations? 

= Are the contractor's workers fully certified? Is the 
company licensed or certified by the state or local 
regulatory agency? 

= Is the company bonded for performance? Do the 
workers have adequate liability insurance? 

= Does the company carry adequate liability 
insurance? From an A or AJ rated insurance 
company? At least a $5 million umbrella policy for 
each occurrence (not cumulative)? 


= Does the company employ a state-licensed health 


(or air quality) engineer? If not, will an engineer 
supervise the health aspects of the job? 


tainted with lead. Lead accumulates in their brains, 
blood, and bones. As the lead bonds with the oxygen 
in the blood’s hemoglobin molecules, it eventually dulls 
the mind and causes severe behavior problems and 
learning disorders. 

According to a 2009 Center for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC), blood lead levels (BLL) in school- 
aged children have decreased 89 percent between 1980 
and 2004, mainly due to phasing out leaded gasoline 
and lead paint remediation in building codes.?! Elevated 


Thttp://www.cdc.gov/mmwr/preview/mmwrhtml/mm 
5803a3.htm. 











= Are the health safeguards clearly outlined in the 
proposal and contract? Will the contaminated areas 
be properly sealed off? 


= Will the company test the air quality before the 
job, hourly on the job, and after the job? Who will 
ensure that the readings are accurate? (Preferably 
an independent or third party should inspect the 
quality of the air and conduct appropriate tests.) 

= Is a timetable clearly established? Are Penalties 
provided for unusual delays? 


= Will the public be properly notified when ae job is 
to commence? Will students be in the surrounding 
area? What about vacation or summer time? _ 

= Besides removal, what other options has the 
asbestos company suggested? Will guarantees be 
included with the other options? 

= How viable are the options? Have you considered 
the cost for removal versus the cost for the other 
options? 

® Does the district’s contract with the company 
include a save harmless agreement? Does the 
district have an escape clause (and right to hire 
another company) in the event that legal, health, 
or governmental problems arise? 


BLL in some school-aged children is still problematic in 
older, poor, inner-city areas where lead paint has not 
been remediated. The report cites special concern for 
New York State, where almost half of the 3.3 million 
children live in housing units built before 1950. 

The CDC maintains that lead poisoning is the na- 
tion’s number-one preventable child health problem, 
and proper lead abatement would eventually reduce 
the cost of child medical care and special education as 
much as $45 billion annually.?2 The CDC has revised its 


*2Ibid. 


definition of lead poisoning, lowering the level at which 
lead is now considered dangerous, from 25 micrograms 
per deciliter in 1974 to 10 micrograms in 1991. The last 
revision resulted in a tenfold increase in the number of 
children now considered poisoned—about 1.5 percent 
(affecting 15 percent of all U.S. preschoolers).?? Many 
of these cases are the result of home repairs involving 
lead paint.?* Moreover, at least twenty recent U.S. and 
international studies from industrialized nations show 
that lead levels in children are associated with measures 
of low IQ, language and reading incompetency, limited 
attention span, inability to follow instructions, behav- 
ioral impairment, and 40 additional cognitive, social, 
psychological, and health problems.** 

Dangerous traces of lead are sometimes found in the 
municipal water we drink. Even worse, lead gets into 
water from lead lines in our older water coolers, fau- 
cets (unless made from plastic, which most people feel 
is inferior in quality), copper pipes (because of the lead 
solder on the joints), and the old plumbing in cities and 
villages that connects the water main to our schools 
and homes. Allowing, water to run for a couple of min- 
utes before drinking it or using it for cleaning foods can 
flush out the lead that has collected—but that idea does 
not always sit well with budget-minded people who 
pay utility bills. 

It costs about $50 to $75 for a laboratory to test each 
water faucet and cooler in our schools; however this 
is not going to happen on a large scale unless schools 
are forced to budget this item. The estimates are that 
$30 million per year is needed for paint and water test- 
ing in our schools, a tiny sum for such an important 
safety measure.®® Since the problem is odorless and in- 
visible, and since most parents are not aware the prob- 
lem even exists, school officials are not under pressure 
to take appropriate measures. 

Few if any testing and reporting procedures are 
required for lead, and school authorities have been re- 
miss in dealing with the problem. The cost of lead abate- 
ment is estimated between $5,000 and $15,000 per 


3Susan Black, “Heavy Metal,” American School Board Journal, 
188 (2001): 62. 
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*SLead Action News, 8 (2001): 6-8; Harry L. Needleman, 
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1000 square feet of lead paint coverage. Most school 
boards (and property owners) find the price tag too 
expensive and simply leave the problem as is, gam- 
bling that their insurance will pay for any lead-injury 
claim. Verdicts in such cases run as high as $10 million, 
though most are settled for around $500,000.%” 

In short, childhood poisoning may be one of the 
most important and least acknowledged causes of 
school failure and learning disorders. Given the rheto- 
ric, urgency, and funding for school reform, which fo- 
cuses on curriculum, instruction, teaching, and testing, 
it may be seriously myopic not to recognize the serious 
environmental contributions to school failure. 


Indoor Air Quality Sick building syndrome (SBS) 
and other indoor air-quality shortcomings have come 
to notice as energy economy measures prompt schools 
to increase insulation and tighten facilities (and office 
buildings) to save fuel and utility costs. In extreme 
cases, the outcome is virtually no outside air infiltration 
into the school. 

Almost everything in a building generates some 
form of toxic emission. The human body exhales car- 
bon dioxide, and it emits body odors, gases, and other 
bioeffluents. Carbon monoxide, a colorless and highly 
poisonous gas, results from incomplete fuel combus- 
tion. For instance, when auto engines are left running 
in school parking lots near open windows when par- 
ents pick up or drop off their children, carbon mon- 
oxide levels grow. Diesel exhaust from parked buses is 
also common as drivers wait for students or warm the 
bus in winter before students board. Likewise, carpets, 
plastics (most furniture and bathroom fixtures contain 
plastics), and pressed wood emit formaldehyde and 
other gases. Room dividers and window blinds emit 
a host of carbon chemicals. Copy machines give off 
ozone, and fluorescent lights give off ultraviolet rays. 

Then too, the dilemma of doing battle with pests— 
fleas, cockroaches, termites, wasps, and rodents—creates 
additional problems. Although chemical pesticides are 
a critical component of successful pest control, they are 
inconsistent with our concern to limit or rid schools 
of pesticides.?® More than half the states have school 
pesticide policies that are considered “inadequate” or 
“unsatisfactory” for protecting children from pesticides 


97Russ Banham, “Lead Paint Poisoning: Who’s Liable? Who 
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that are harmful to their central nervous system and 
have profound consequences for learning. A 2009 EPA 
document calls for schools to use integrated pest man- 
agement (IPM) practices as children are more sensitive 
than adults to pesticides.*? IPM is called a “common 
sense” approach to pest management, including the 
judicious use of pesticides. Regular cleaning of food- 
contaminated areas and dumpsters, tight fitting trash 
can lids, sealing cracks in walls and floors, and routine 
cleaning of lockers and desks are a few ideas associated 
with IPM. 

Even drywall, paints, and cleaning fluids have vola- 
tile organic compounds (VOCs) that are dangerous if 
present in sufficient quantities. Long-term exposure to 
chemicals and VOCs from art supplies, science labs, 
shop facilities, and indoor pools is potentially dan- 
gerous. It affects all students because the vapors and 
dusts enter the heating and cooling systems. Excessive 
humidity—found in locker rooms, pool areas, and 
school basements—can lead to mold and fungus 
growths that multiply to potentially harmful levels, 
often without school authorities recognizing it. 

As schools become more insulated, the toxins from 
cigarette smoke, chalk dusts, science labs, art rooms, 
and shop facilities cannot escape and become circulated 
through the air-filtering system. In addition, the entire 
duct system usually contains dust or mold that spreads 
germs throughout the building. Few schools regularly 
clean their vents. Legionnaires’ disease is an example of 
illness caused by germs in the duct system’s vents and 
return lines. 

Roughly one-third of the nation’s schools (and of- 
fices) are considered to be afflicted with sick building 
syndrome, and roughly two-thirds have concentrations 
of one or more toxic chemicals serious enough to exceed 
commonly accepted levels of health risk. The problem 
is highlighted by the fact that the EPA does not check 
the air at schools, and only 125 out of 128,000 public 
and private schools monitor for air pollution. No one 
really knows for sure how severe is the problem at the 
national level, even in big cities where schools are often 
one or two miles from factories or industrial plants. 19° 

The human symptoms of poor indoor air quality 
are eye, nose, throat, or lung irritations. Students (and 


*http://www.epa.gov/opp00001/ipm/. 
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teachers) are drowsy, exhibit shorter attention spans, or 
become out of breath when walking up stairs or playing 
in the gym. In identifying indoor air quality problems, 
it is important to determine whether people’s symptoms 
disappear a few hours after school ends. Parents whose 
children suffer from respiratory problems often suspect 
that their children are being infected by classmates— 
not considering the strong possibility that the school air 
may be the culprit. 

The EPA suggests twelve ways to make schools 
healthier. Here are the top 6 recommendations. 


1. Rid the school building of radon. Schools should 
test the level of radon gas in their buildings with a 
radon test kit. If the test results are above healthy 
levels, remedial steps should be taken. 


2. Use toxics with caution. Schools should look for 
alternatives to toxic pesticides and cleaning chemi- 
cals. Products should be used only as directed, and 
stored in high, locked cabinets in original contain- 
ers. Remove sources of lead, mercury; asbestos, and 
PCBs from the school environment when possible. 


3. Buy chemicals carefully. Health, safety, and envi- 
ronmental implications should be considered before 
chemicals are purchased for use in schools. Proper 
chemical use and management (storage, labeling, 
and disposal) is critical for reducing chemical expo- 
sures and costly accidents. 


4. Test the water. School districts should know the 
quality of the drinking water in their school build- 
ings and should have it tested regularly. 


5. Get the lead out. Schools built before 1978 should 
be tested for lead paint. Renovations and repairs 
should be done in a manner that does not create 
lead dust. 


6. Have a “safe school” plan. School districts should 
identify hazards, evaluate safety planning, and 
prepare for emergencies. !°! 


School Infrastructure Costs 


The nation’s school infrastructure is in a state of criti- 
cal disrepair. By infrastructure we mean the physical 
facilities that underpin the school plant (plumbing, 


101 Healthy Schools: Lessons for a Clean Educational Envi- 
ronment (Washington, DC: U.S. Environmental! Protection 
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sewer, heat, electric, roof, masonry, carpentry). Schools 
seem to be deteriorating at a faster rate than they can 
be repaired and faster than new schools can be built or 
renovated. 

According to a 2008 American Federation of Teach- 
ers report, the total school infrastructure need across 
all 50 states stands at $254.6 billion, with the average 
state funding need at almost $5.1 billion.!°? According 
to Lawrence Summers, the President’s former chief eco- 
nomic advisor, 75 percent of the nation’s schools have 
structural deficiencies, particularly ventilation, sewage, 
and roof systems problems.!° Table 11-5 shows the 
ten states with the most funding needs. 

Although not shown in the table, Vermont has the 
lowest estimate of infrastructure needs at $325.7 mil- 
lion: California has the highest need at $25.4 billion. 
Between 1995 and 2010, U.S. school districts spent just 
over $270 billion for school construction. Between 1995 
and 2001, more than half the construction dollars went 
towards additions and renovations. Since 2002, spend- 
ing has shifted to almost 75 percent allocated towards 
new school construction, leaving leaking roofs, faulty 
wiring, and other deferred expenditures on hold.! 

And it is pretty safe to conclude, as does the AFT 
report, that “the burden for the funding of school 
infrastructure ... will likely ... result in a zero sum 
game whereby existing state and local tax dollars are 
redirected away from other critical needs. The capac- 
ity of states and local communities to fully redress 
public schools’ infrastructure deficiencies, particularly 
under current economic conditions, is almost certainly 
insufficient in light of an estimated funding need of 
$254.6 billion.” 1° 

Getting the nation’s schools up to par is an enor- 
mous problem and part of the overall infrastructure 
challenge facing the nation as it tries to modernize or 
replace schools, highways, dams, bridges, and sewers 
built for the twentieth century. If the United States is 
to remain a first-class nation with a first-class economy 
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Table 11-5 Selected State Estimates of School 
alicotyicerer(Ulc-m aU laleliare mn (-t-10) 


State Funding in Billions 
California $25.4 
New York 21.2 
Texas 12.6 
New Jersey 10.4 
North Carolina 9.8 
Ohio 9.3 
Pennsylvania 9.2 
Florida 8.9 
Michigan 8.9 
Missouri 8.8 
Nationwide Total $254.6 


Source: Faith E. Crampton and David C. Thompson, Building 
Minds, Minding Buildings: School Infrastructure Funding Need 
(Washington, DC: AFT, 2008), p. 13. 


and education system, we will need to figure out ways 
to raise enormous amounts of money to rebuild our 
educational system and other structures. 

A school building has five stages. It has lived its nor- 
mal life the first twenty to twenty-five years, especially 
in the Sunbelt where construction is cheaper. When it is 
twenty-five to thirty years old, frequent equipment re- 
placement is needed. When it is thirty to forty years old, 
most of the original equipment and materials should 
have been replaced—especially roofs, lighting fixtures, 
and heating equipment. Accelerated deterioration takes 
place when it is forty to fifty years old. A fifty-year-old 
building is sometimes too new to abandon, especially 
in the Frostbelt, where construction is usually good; 
but after sixty years, a number of buildings are usually 
abandoned, reconstructed, or replaced.!°° That said, a 
significant number of buildings in big cities, especially 
in Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, and Houston are at least 
75 years old. 

Government estimates for the condition of the nation’s 
schools are grim. The top items rated as “inadequate” 
and in need of repair or replacement in the year 2000 
were as follows: (1) heating, air, and ventilation (29%); 
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(2) plumbing (25%); (3) exterior walls, windows or 
doors (24%); (4) roofs (22%); and (5) electricity (22%). 
As much as 50 percent of the nation’s schools had at least 
one inadequate feature.!°7 

Nationwide, 29 percent of all public schools are 
considered in “inadequate condition,” built before 
1970. Sixty-one percent have been built after 1970 
but renovated since 1980, and these are considered in 
“adequate” condition. Ten percent are considered in 
“good” condition, built after 1984. A larger percentage 
of schools in the Midwest (36 percent) and Northeast 
(33 percent) are considered inadequate and in need of 
major repair or renovation, compared to the Southeast 
(21 percent) and West (25 percent). Only 6 percent of 
schools in the Midwest and 5 percent in the Northeast 
are in the “new” category (“good” condition) compared 
to 11 percent in the Southeast and 15 percent in the 
West.'°8 The differences among regions reflect, in part, 
stagnant enrollments in the Midwest and Northeast 
and growing enrollments in the Southeast and West. 

Small schools (fewer than 300 students) have an av- 
erage age of 48 years compared to large schools (1000 
or more students) with an average age of 39 years. City 
schools have a mean age of 46 years compared to sub- 
urban (40 years) and rural schools (42 years).!°9 Na- 
tionwide, 26 percent of schools were built before 1950. 
Schools in poorer areas have a greater percentage of 
newer schools than those in middle-class areas. For ex- 
ample, for schools with less than 20 percent of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch, 48 percent were 
built before 1950. In contrast, for schools where 50 per- 
cent or more students are eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch, 42 percent were built before 1950.11° 

Several factors other than age contribute to the de- 
terioration of school buildings and the costs for repairs 
and renovation. 


1. Energy Prices. Although energy prices stabilized in 
the 1990s, they have dramatically increased since 
2000. K-12 schools spend more than $7 billion 
a year on energy costs—or more than $125 per 
student per year. Most schools, particularly in old, 
Frostbelt communities, continue to be heated by 


'©’Digest of Education Statistics 2005 (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 2006), Table 110, p. 176. 


'°8The Condition of Education, 2000 (Washington, DC: US 
Government Printing Office, 2001), Indicator 49, p. 75. 


10Ibid, Table 49-1, p. 168. 
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inefficient boilers. Electrical costs are higher because 
the school design rarely takes advantage of sunlight. 
The operating funds devoted to increased energy 
costs and energy-saving devices have redirected 
schools monies away from repairs and maintenance. 


2. Weather Conditions. In certain parts of the coun- 
try, the weather is severe, especially in the Frostbelt 
where the 100- to 120-degree annual temperature 
range causes considerable contraction and expan- 
sion of school buildings, roofs, and pavements. The 
intense cold makes the water and sewer systems and 
exterior brick vulnerable to cracks and leaks. In ad- 
dition, acid rain, common in heavily industrialized 
or polluted areas, causes deterioration of all struc- 
tural surfaces. 


3. Density and Vandalism. Big-city schools are usu- 
ally located in densely populated areas, resulting in 
concentrated use of and greater demand for facili- 
ties. Moreover, many of these schools are located 
in areas of highly-concentrated poverty and service 
youth populations that are more often involved 
in property destruction and theft than youth from 
more affluent areas. All this results not only in 
higher costs and more frequent repairs but also 
in higher budgets for security measures. These ex- 
penses deplete a system’s financial resources and 
operating funds for repairs and maintenance. 


4. Newer Buildings. Many new schools were con- 
structed during the last 25 years, especially in the 
Sunbelt and suburbs. Many of these schools were 
constructed hastily to accommodate expanding 
enrollments. Construction quality suffered, and 
these buildings are now approaching the end of 
their life spans. In contrast, the problems with older 
buildings involve not only their quality but also their 
energy efficiency, their failure to meet health and 
safety codes, and the results of accumulated neglect. 


5S. A Ticking Time Bomb. For the most part, educators 
and the public alike prefer not to discuss the time 
bomb that is ticking in U.S. schools. What catches 
our attention is student test scores and the need to 
reform or upgrade the curriculum; the safety and op- 
erating efficiency of the schools are not on the minds 
of the public unless there is a call for new taxes. 


Many school board officials are aware of our schools’ 
environmental and structural problems, but have left: 
them for the next generation. Ignoring our inadequate 
school facilities has enormous costs—fiscally and physi- 
cally—and potentially will lead to inadequate education. 
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The longer the wait, the greater the school districts’ costs 
for future educational services and the more difficult it 
becomes to sustain long-term educational growth and 
financial solvency. 


Financing School Construction 


Public investment in new schools, compared to other 
public sectors, has been minimal in the last fifteen to 
twenty years because of prior taxpayer resistance and 
student-enrolment declines. Where will the money 
to build new schools come from? Although the states 
fund about 50 percent of the revenues for school main- 
tenance and operation, they only contribute about 23 
percent for construction. According to one study, 27 
states use grant programs (equalized, flat, or matching) 
to finance new schools, 12 states rely on state or lo- 
cal bonds, two states use fully funded capital programs, 
but 16 states provide no state financial assistance.'" 

Building a new school is no simple task. The con- 
struction rules are complex, the stakes are high, and 
the considerations are political. Try these questions: 
How many students will the school accommodate? 
Where will the building site be located? How will at- 
tendance boundaries be drawn? Have environmental 
concerns been fully addressed? How will the cost be 
funded? How will voters react? Which companies will 
get the contracts? How many minority contractors will 
be hired? The list of questions, with the potential for 
vague or controversial answers, is endless. 

Is it possible for one school serving the same number 
of students to be three or four times more expensive 
than another? Absolutely! Consider different building 
requirements (local construction codes, insulation fac- 
tors, space requirements), building designs (open-air 
or enclosed, horizontal or vertical), land prices, profes- 
sional fees, labor and material expenses, ease of access 
to the building site, and a host of other factors. 

Where you build is important. The cost of a school 
building can run from $100 to $150 a square foot in 
rural southern areas to $200 to $300 per square foot in 
the major cities (and adjacent metropolitan areas). 


111 Projection of Population by States, 2009-2019 (Washington, 
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Square footage is another factor to consider. High 
schools need about 1% times more square footage 
than do elementary schools to adequately serve their 
clientele. Older students require specialization and 
additional facilities—larger auditoriums, pools, the- 
atres, cafeterias, indoor gyms, outdoor ball fields, and 
student parking lots. Schools in cold climates cannot 
use outdoor areas as effectively as schools in warm 
climates. In 2010 a typical high school serving 1000 
students might comprise 100 square feet per student 
(at $150 per square foot) in the rural South. Another 
high school serving the same number of students might 
comprise 200 square feet per student (at $250-$300 
per square foot) in the urban Northeast or Midwest. 
On a national level, the median cost for an elementary 
school (in 2010) was $185 per square foot and for a 
high school was $203 per square foot. The school’s 
total cost in the urban Northeast or Midwest can run 
two to three times as high as in rural sites: One school 
costs $15,000 per student, and the other costs $30,000 
per student.13 To be sure, these differences in school 
construction costs have ramification for property tax 
assessments and what taxpayers wind up paying. 

A political firestorm erupted over the construction 
of the Robert E Kennedy K-12 School in Los Angeles in 
2010, which costs $578 million—the nation’s most ex- 
pensive public school ever built.” That price tag averaged 
a whopping $135,000 per student. It’s true that construc- 
tion costs in L.A. are the second-highest in the nation. But 
no matter how educators try to defend the cost, it turns 
into a political firestorm: It’s outlandish to talk about 
marble or murals in hallways, olympic-sized pools, or 
high-tech installations in an era when teachers are being 
fired, education budgets are being trimmed, and school 
bonds are being scrutinized by voters around the country. 
It is hard to defend the idea that children will flourish in 
a pleasant environment when they are run by the same 
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people who have given us a 50 percent dropout rate in 
big cities like L.A. 

Schools in the future will cost more than current 
prices because the designs will be more complex and 
built for varied functions using more sophisticated 
components and materials. There will probably be 
more (1) technological equipment, such as comput- 
ers, videos and satellite dishes; (2) school laboratories; 
(3) places for small-group and independent study; 
(4) flexible spaces, module classrooms, and adaptable 
walls; (5) contrasting or great spaces such as common 
rooms, atriums and open courtyards; (6) innovative 
spaces and materials such as underground structures and 
new plastic and prefabricated materials; (7) expensive 
and high-efficient lighting, heating, and communications 
equipment; (8) energy-conservation controls, solar fea- 
tures, heat pumps and geothermal heating and cooling 
systems; (9) earth berms and high clerestory windows; 
(10) curved corners and curved furniture, (11) pitched 
roofs and arches; and (12) centers or wings to house 
child care, elder care, and community services.!!* Yester- 
day’s “boxy” classrooms and rectangular buildings will 
increasingly be replaced by flexible spaces and a variety 
of exterior designs. “Going green” is now the “in” word 
and new design feature, despite the additional cost. 


International Comparisons 
of Education Spending 


There is a growing interest in obtaining international 
comparisons of expenditures and other aspects of 
educational information. Because it is unreasonable to 
make comparisons with Third World or developing na- 
tions, most of the international comparisons are made 
with countries similar to ours. As shown in Figure 11-1, 
the United States spends 4.8 percent (down from 5.3 per- 
cent less than ten years ago) of its GDP on education; 
such expenditure ranks the country sixteenth among the 
27 industrialized countries listed with data. 

One way to view these patterns is to conclude 
that the United States makes a less than average ef- 
fort to finance education. Because its capacity for 
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funding education is high, our less than average effort is 
embarrassing. But our nation devotes resources to 
many different public areas, especially social security, 
health, and medicine; therefore, it might be argued we 
are actually doing very well in our social and education 
funding patterns.1) 

When we look at what we spend and what we pro- 
duce, we learn sadly that our output, as measured in 
the form of international achievement test scores, is low 
compared to that of other industrialized nations. Japan 
and South Korea, for example, rank low in education 
spending compared to gross domestic product, (3.4% and 
4.3% respectively), yet they usually have the highest 
math and science achievement test scores.1!6 One could 
infer that school expenditures do not correlate directly 
with academic output; other variables are more impor- 
tant (see Chapter 10). 

Regardless of all the reasons, we are living in the 
midst of a workforce time bomb—growing illiteracy 
among U.S. workers will subsequently influence our eco- 
nomic output. Not only are our junior and senior high 
school students outperformed by their international 
counterparts, but the same holds true for American 
adults under age forty. For example, at the 55 to 65 age 
bracket, American adults rank fifth in literacy among 
seventeen industrialized nations; in thé 36 to 45 age 
bracket, Americans rank eighth; in the 16 to 25 bracket, 
they rank fourteenth. Overall, U.S. adult literacy ranks 
tenth out of seventeen.!!” It appears, then, that we 
need to depend (and have depended) on “brain drain” 
from other countries, especially from Asia, to prop up 
American science and technology, and economic out- 
put in general. 

As shown in Figure 11-1, examining the GDP is 
perhaps the best indicator of spending comparisons. 
GDP comparisons allow us to factor in expenditures 
relative to various nations’ ability to finance education. 
According to the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), a positive correlation 
exists between GDP per capita and levels of educa- 
tion. Wealthier countries tend to spend more per pri- 
mary, secondary, and post-secondary students than do 
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less wealthy countries. Among OECD countries, U.S. 
spending (not shown in Figure 11-1) in actual dollars 
per student is higher—second only to Switzerland." 
Similarly, the United States averaged 14.6 students 
per class at the elementary school level, eleventh lowest 
among thirty industrialized countries, and 14.7 at the 
junior high school level, eighteenth lowest among thirty 
industrialized countries.!19 Nonetheless, U.S. achieve- 
ment on international tests in reading, math, and sci- 
ence remains among the lowest compared to other 


119D jgest of Education Statistics 2009, Table 401, p. 62. 


industrialized nations; financial input does not corre- 
late with academic output. 

There are enough explanations to choose from to 
explain the input/output (money/achievement) factors 
for funding American schools. Although educators have 
improved their methods for analyzing and comparing 
international expenditures on education, it is still diffi- 
cult to make precise comparisons that account for differ- 
ences in operation of schools, money exchange rates, and 
social/political variables. At present, the data should be 
viewed with some reservations; however, it is difficult to 
have a frank discussion on policy issues involving differ- 
ent groups of students within the United States, and the 
cause-effect relations involving student achievement. 
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Financing Education 


Since colonial times, education in America has flourished at the local level. Over time most 
state governments have accepted primary responsibility. This acceptance is in accordance 
with the 10th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, state constitutional obligations, and the U.S. 
Supreme Court's judicial review. Federal aid has affected the states’ responsibility. Currently 
the generally accepted educational practice (NAEP) is one of federalism: a partnership of 
local control, state responsibility, federal interest. 


Question: Should state government bear the primary responsibility for financing 
education? 


Arguments PRO 


1. 


The Tenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
implicitly suggests (since education is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution) that education is the 
responsibility of individual states. 


. State constitutions, statutes, and practice affirm 


that education is the function of the state. 


. In San Antonio Independent School District v. Rodriguez 


(1973), the U.S. Supreme Court declared that “educa- 
tion was not among the rights protected by the 
USS. Constitution.” 


. The U.S. Supreme Court has refused to hear any 


case dealing with educational finance since the 
Rodriguez case. Since Rodriguez, forty-one states 
have been involved in litigation concerning the 
financing of education. Financing education is 
primarily a state responsibility. 


. State educational leaders know better the condi- 


tions in a state than people in Washington, DC; 
there are many differences between Pennsylvania 
and Montana, for example. Pennsylvanians and 
Montanans should be able to solve those educa- 
tional differences as they see fit. 


. The practice of the federal government to spend 


about 7 percent of the educational funding has re- 
sulted in the federal government wanting significant 
control—instituting national standards, national 
tests, national promotion policies, etc. Based on 
their financial commitment, their controlling actions 
are far in excess of what they deserve or merit. 


. States still have the right, if they choose, to institute 


support programs for nonpublic schools. 


Arguments CON 


1. 


Article 1, Section 8, of the U.S. Constitution gives 
Congress the power to “lay and collect taxes .. . 
to provide for the .. . general welfare of the United 
States.” Education is part of the general welfare. 


. The U.S. Constitution’s Fourteenth Amendment 


provides that “no state shall deny any person... 
equal protection of the law.” 


. In Brown v. Board of Education (1954), the U.S. 


Supreme Court stated that “where the state has 
undertaken to provide it, [education] is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal terms.” 


. The Supreme Court justices can change their 


collective mind. There are many examples of that 

in our history. Contrast, for example, the Dred Scott 
decision that stated “a slave was property” to the civil 
rights cases of the Warren and subsequent courts. 
The courts are influenced by social change. 


. Because the federal government sends billions of 


dollars to states to solve nationwide needs, the fed- 
eral government has the right to be assured that the 
money is being used efficiently, and for the purpose 
it was intended to be used. 


. Education is a national need and deserves national 


leadership. Almost all industrialized countries in 
the world have stronger central or federal control 
over schools than the United States. Implementing 
national standards and a national curriculum might 
very well improve our international test results. 


. There are serious constitutional questions gener- 


ated when such aid is implemented. 








Summary 


1. Schools are supported by local, state, and federal 
revenues, with the greatest share derived from 
state sources and the smallest share from federal 
sources. Since the early twentieth century, state 
support has increased dramatically, and local sup- 
port has been reduced; federal support grew until 
the early 1990s and then leveled off. 


2. School finance is based on the principle of equality 
of opportunity; nevertheless, wide variation exists 
in the financial ability among states and within 
states (at the local school district level) to support 
education. Not all states or school districts can 
finance education equally well. 


3. Poorer school districts tend to receive more money 
from their respective states than do wealthier school 
districts. Poorer states, especially those in the South 
and Southwest, tend to receive more money from 
the federal. government than do wealthier states and 
states in the Northeast and Midwest. The additional 
amount of revenue received, however, rarely makes 
up for the total difference in expenditures. 


4. There are six basic methods the states use to fi- 
nance public education. The flat grant model is the 
oldest and most unequal method because it is based 
on a fixed amount multiplied by the number of stu- 
dents in attendance. The most.common methods of 
finance are based on some type of equalization plan 
to supplement less wealthy school districts. The 
power-equalizing plan (which deals with inverse 
ratios of wealth) and weighted-student plan (which 
deals with special characteristics of students and 
special programs) are the most common methods. 
Another method is using choice as an option. 


5. Developing a budget can be classified into four 
major activities: planning or identifying priorities; 
analysis, dealing with goals or evaluative criteria; 
establishing priorities and negotiating; and controls, 
dealing with inventory, receipts, and disbursements. 


6. Education costs per student tend to be higher in 
larger schools. 


7. Most research indicates that specific items related 
to school effectiveness are not cost-related; rather, 
they deal with organizational climate and culture. 


8. Because of the current economy, significant pres- 
sure remains to trim school budgets and save 
money. Competing demands for public revenues, 
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especially from the aging population, and the fact 
there are fewer households with children attending 
school, are some reasons why taxpayers are not 
interested in spending more money for schools. 


9. Controversy over school infrastructure costs and 
environmental hazards such as asbestos and radon 
gas are likely to affect school expenditures in the 
future. 


10. Although Americans have high expenditures for 
public education, the results are not impressive 
when compared to other nations in our finan- 
cial commitment to education and our academic 
achievement. 


Key Terms 


gross domestic product 
regressive taxes 
progressive taxes 
elastic taxes 

inelastic taxes 

property tax 

market value 

assessed value 

mill 

user fees 

municipal overburden 
educational overburden 
fiscal neutrality 

fiscal capacity 
discretionary funding 
formula funding 
effective schools 
asbestos-laden buildings 
radon gas 
electromagnetic fields 
sick building syndrome 
volatile organic compounds (VOCs) 
school infrastructure 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do city schools have more fiscal problems than 
suburban or rural schools? 


2. What state taxes are used to provide school 
revenues? Which ones are progressive? 
Regressive? 
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3. What are the primary indicators for judging effec- 
tive schools? Which ones are most important, based 
on your own experiences? 


4. What are the primary reasons for closing schools? 
What options do school administrators have when 
they must close down schools? 


5. What factors or financial considerations must 
school administrators deal with when building 
schools? 
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Legal Considerations 
and Education 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS 


1 Why is it important for school administrators to be knowledgeable 
about the law? 


2 What is the legal framework for public education? 
3 What are the legal issues pertaining fo school personnel? 
4 What are the legal issues pertaining to students? 


5 What are the legal issues pertaining to schools and the state? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning the law as 

it applies to public schools. We begin our discussion by exploring the legal 

framework for public education. We examine the federal and state roles in 
education, including the major provisions of the U.S. Constitution affecting edu- 
cation, the American judicial system, and state constitutions and statutes. Then 
we discuss such personnel issues as certification, contracts, termination of em- 
ployment, discrimination in employment, and tort liability. Next, we examine 
the law as it pertains to students, including school improvement efforts, school 
atendetice: student discipline, freedom of expression, classification practices, and 
students with disabilities. Finally, we discuss such school-state issues as school 


desegregation, church-state relations, and financing education. 
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We emphasize decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court and those decisions of the highest state courts. 
The cases cited were selected for their precedent-setting 
value on substantive legal principles of school law rather 
than their recency. 


Legal Framework for 
Public Education 


All three units of government—federal, state, and 
local—exercise some degree of authority and control 
over U.S. public education. Educational governance of 
public schools is the result of constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions of the federal government, the fifty state 
governments, and case law. The degree of authority and 
control that local school boards have over school op- 
erations depends on the constitutional and statutory 
provisions of their state. 


Federal Role in Education 


Education is not a function specifically delegated to 
the federal government. This is recognized in the Tenth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, which provides 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
Although education is not specifically delegated to 
the federal government, it has exercised considerable 
influence in educational! matters, primarily through 
the provisions of the federal Constitution, decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, and congressional acts. 


United States Constitution The Constitution estab- 
lished three separate branches of government: legisla- 
tive, the Congress (Article I); executive, the president 
(Article II); and judicial, a Supreme Court and neces- 
sary inferior courts (Article III).! These three branches 
of government provide a system of checks and balances 
to ensure that the intent of the Constitution is upheld. 
The federal Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. All statutes passed by Congress, state constitutions 
and statutes, and policies of local boards of education 
are subject to the provisions of the U.S. Constitution. 
The provisions of the Constitution that have had the 
greatest impact on the operation of public schools are 


1U,S. Constitution, Articles I, II, III, ratified 1789. 


the general welfare clause, commerce clause, Article I, 
Section 10, and the First, Fourth, Fifth, Ninth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. 


General Welfare Clause The General Welfare 
Clause of Article I, Section 8 of the U.S. Constitution 
provides, “The Congress shall have Power to lay and 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the 
Debts and provide for the common Defence and general 
welfare of the United States . ..”2 Federal involvement 
in education has emanated principally from the General 
Welfare Clause. 

Some of the areas of legislation Congress has enacted 
over the years, emanating from the general welfare ra- 
tionale, include defense (National Defense Education 
Act of 1958); vocational education (Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963); civil rights (Civil Rights Act of 1964); 
elementary and secondary education (Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965); bilingual education 
(Bilingual Education Act of 1968); sex discrimination 
(Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972); pro- 
tecting information concerning students (Family Edu- 
cational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974); pregnancy 
bias (Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978); children 
with disabilities (Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975, renamed the Individuals with Disabilities 
Act of 1990, the Individuals with Disabilities Educa- 
tion Act of 1997 and 2004); national health and safety 
concerns (Asbestos School Hazard Detection and Con- 
trol Act of 1980 and Indoor Radon Abatement Act of 
1988); and protecting the welfare of minors concerning 
the suitability of materials made available through the 
Internet (Children’s Internet Protection Act of 2002). 

The No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001 
(Public Law 107-110) represents the latest major federal 
enactment. Federal expenditure of tax dollars for NCLB 
is justified under the General Welfare Clause. NCLB 
was signed into law by George W. Bush on January 8, 
2002. The central thesis of NCLB is three fold: in- 
creasing the performance of public schools, requiring 
accountability of states and local school districts, and 
promoting parental choice. 


Commerce Clause Beyond the limitations govern- 
ing general welfare, Congress is empowered under the 
Commerce Clause to “regulate Commerce with foreign 
Nations, and among the several States, and with the 


Article J, § 8, cl. 1. 


Indian Tribes.”? Safety, transportation, and labor reg- 
ulations enacted pursuant to this clause have affected 
education. 

One would naturally assume that the term “com- 
merce” included commercial activity—buying, selling, 
and trading goods among the states. However, the 
Supreme Court has favored a broad interpretation of 
“commerce” and an expanded federal role in regulat- 
ing commercial activity to ensure national prosperity. 
In Gibbons v. Ogden, Chief Justice Marshall main- 
tained that commerce was defined not merely as an ex- 
change of goods but also as a means for “advancement 
of society, labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and 
various mediums of exchange. . . .”* The Gibbons case 
reinforced the importance of literacy as a necessity, and 
a right, of every human being. In this broad context, the 
constitutional assertion of education and knowledge 
as an aspect of commerce is vital to the growth and 
prosperity of the nation. 


Obligation of Contracts Article I, Section 10, pro- 
vides in part that “no state shall... pass any .. . law 
impairing the obligation’ of contracts.” This article 
guaranteeing the obligation of contracts has been liti- 
gated in numerous public school cases. Court decisions 
have verified that contracts entered into by school dis- 
tricts (including personnel contracts and other con- 
tracted services) are fully protected undet Article I, 
Section 10. The provision also applies when a state 
legislature seeks to alter a teacher tenure or retirement 
statute in which contractual status prevails under 
the law.> 


First Amendment The First Amendment provides 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of press; 
or of the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 
The first part of the amendment dealing with religious 
freedoms precipitated litigation challenging govern- 
ment aid to parochial schools and public school policies 
objected to on religious grounds. The freedom of speech 
portion has evoked numerous court cases involving 
students’ and teachers’ rights to freedom of expression. 


3Article I, § 8, cl. 3. 
4Gibbons v. Ogden, 22 U.S. (9 Wheat) 1 (1824). 


SBall v. Board of Trustees of Teachers Retirement Fund, 58 Atl. 


111 (NJ. 1904). 
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The rights of assembly part has precipitated litigation 
involving students’ organizations and employees’ rights 
to organize and bargain collectively. 


Fourth Amendment The Fourth Amendment pro- 
vides in part that “the right of the people to be secure... 
against unreasonable searches and seizures .. . and no 
Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause. .. .” This 
amendment has been the subject of litigation involving 
searches of students’ lockers and person and, in some 
cases, teachers’ rights to privacy. 


Fifth Amendment The Fifth Amendment reads in 
part that “no person . . . shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation.” The first clause is rel- 
evant to cases where teachers have been questioned by 
superiors about their alleged activities with subversive 
organizations. The due process clause pertains specifi- 
cally to acts of the federal government. The last clause 
is germane in instances where states or school boards 
acquire property for school building purposes. 


Ninth Amendment The Ninth Amendment stipu- 
lates, “The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” Essentially, the Ninth 
Amendment assures that rights not enumerated in the 
other clauses of the Bill of Rights are retained by the 
people. The Ninth Amendment was brought forth in 
educational litigation in which teachers have asserted 
that their right to personal privacy outside the class- 
room is protected as an unenumerated right. Further- 
more, teachers and students have challenged dress and 
grooming regulations as infringing on their individual 
liberties and freedoms under this amendment. We will 
examine some Supreme Court cases pertaining to these 
issues later in the chapter. 


Fourteenth Amendment The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment provides in part that no state shall “deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. . . .” Numerous education cases involving this 
provision have come to the courts. Compulsory school 
attendance laws give students a property right to attend 
school. Teachers with tenure have a property right to 
continued employment. Liberty rights include interests 
in one’s reputation and the right to personal privacy. 
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The Fourteenth Amendment also provides that no 
state shall “deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the law.” The equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment has been involved 
in a wide variety of education cases in recent years. 
Among them are cases involving alleged discrimination 
based on race, sex, ethnic background, age, and handi- 
caps and state financing of public schools. 


State Role in Education 


At no point does the federal Constitution refer to edu- 
cation. This, coupled with the language of the Tenth 
Amendment (“... powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people”), vested in state government the legal responsi- 
bility for the control and direction of public education. 
Thus, while federal authority is restrictive concerning 
education, the state has complete authority to provide a 
public education system. 


State Constitutions The United States is organized 
into two streams of government activity: a federal legal 
system and fifty separate state legal systems. Each state 
has its own constitution that forms its basic laws. The 
primary function of state constitutions is to restrict 
the powers of state legislatures to exact laws that are 
at variance with federal law or the provisions of state 
constitutions.® Generally, state constitutions contain a 
mandate for the establishment of public education sys- 
tems. Frequently, state constitutions deal with the same 
subjects as the federal Constitution does, but, on some 
issues, such as separation of church and state, state con- 
stitutions may be more stringent. 


State Statutes Every state legislature enacts, amends, 
and repeals laws. These laws affecting public schools 
form the statutes of the fifty U.S. states. Recall that the 
Tenth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution is a ple- 
nary, absolute, power grant to the state legislatures over 
public education. However, the laws enacted cannot 
contravene federal law or the state constitution. 

For example, over the years, the federal government 
has limited state authority over public education as school 
operation matters have been challenged in the courts. 


6Kern Alexander and M. David Alexander, American Pub- 
lic School Law, 8th ed. (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth/Cengage, 
2011). 


Decisions on such state issues as racial desegregation of 
public schools, teachers’ free speech, students’ symbolic 
protest, students’ procedural due process, constitution- 
ality of corporal punishment, search and seizure, and 
nontort liability of school board members have placed 
state authority over public school operations within the 
legal boundaries of the federal Constitution. Courts re- 
solved these conflicts, and those decisions became part 


of case law, that is, principles of law derived from court 
decisions. 


Local Boards of Education Obviously, state legis- 
latures cannot assume supervisory responsibility for 
public schools. In keeping with the framework of de- 
centralization of educational operation, the general 
supervision and administration of each state’s public 
school system is delegated to state and local boards of 
education who in turn are responsible for hiring school 
administrators and classroom teachers.. These groups 
have the authority to enforce policies and procedures 
for the operation and management of public schools. 
Their actions must be within the legal boundaries of 
federal and state constitutions and statutes. For exam- 
ple, building principals and classroom teachers rely on 
this authority in dealing with such issues as-adminis- 
tering student punishment, suspensions and expulsions, 
searching a student’s locker, and the like. 


American Judicial System 


The provisions of federal and state constitutions, 
statutes, and policies of local boards of education do 
not guarantee proper execution of the law. A mechanism 
exists in our legal system for allowing an individual 
or group whose constitutional rights may have been 
violated to seek adjudication in the courts. Courts, 
however, do not act on their own initiative. Instead, 
courts settle only those disputes referred to them for 
decision.’ 

The U.S. judicial system is complex and multifac- 
eted. As noted earlier, it is organized into one federal 
court system and fifty state court systems. 


Federal Court System Article III, Section 1, of the 
U.S. Constitution provides that “(t)he judicial power of 
the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 


"Ibid. 
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Publishing, 1984). 


time to time ordain and establish.”® These courts have 
the authority to adjudicate cases dealing with a provi- 
sion of the federal Constitution or a federal statute. 
For example, a federal court might decide an alleged 
breach of contract between a board of education and a 
private contractor under Article I, Section 10, of 
the U.S. Constitution or the nonrenewal of a ten- 
ured teacher’s employment contract under the same 
article or the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The federal court system contains three levels of gen- 
eral jurisdiction: district courts, courts of appeals, and 
the U.S. Supreme Court. In addition, there are some 
courts of special jurisdiction such as the claims court, 
tax court, and court of international trade. Figure 12-1 
depicts the federal court system. 

The federal court system contains ninety federal dis- 
trict courts. These are designated as courts of original 
jurisdiction or trial courts and serve as the first level 
in the federal court structure. Each state has at least 
one district court, and many states have between two 


8U.S. Constitution, Art. III, Sec. 1, ratified 1789. 


and four districts. For example, California, New York, 
and Texas have four district courts each. In addition, 
separate districts exist with federal jurisdiction only 
in Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia and with 
federal and local jurisdictions in Guam and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Appeals from the federal district courts can go to 
the U.S. Courts of Appeals, the next level in the federal 
court system. There are twelve federal circuits, with 
an appeals court for each. A thirteenth federal circuit 
court has jurisdiction to hear special claims such as 
customs, patents and copyrights, taxes, and interna- 
tional trade. (See the map in Figure 12-2.) Decisions 
rendered in each appeals court are binding only in the 
states within its circuit, but such decisions often influ- 
ence other federal appeals courts dealing with similar 
issues. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, the highest court in the 
system, is the court of final appeal on federal law ques- 
tions. Of the education-related questions that eventually 
reach the Court, petitioners claim that a state’s stat- 
utes or the policies of a local board of education have 
violated their constitutional rights or some provisions 
of federal law. In cases directly involving educational 
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matters, certain provisions of the U.S. Constitution 
are involved more often than others. These provisions, 
noted previously, are Article I, Section 10, and the First, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Fourteenth Amendments, especially 
the due process and equal protection clauses of the 


; Fourteenth Amendment. 


State Court Systems Because education is a state 
function, state courts decide most cases involving edu- 
cational matters. Each state has its own unique court 
structure, but similarities exist. Many states have a 
three-level structure similar to the federal court system. 
Typically, there are courts of original jurisdiction (trial 
courts), courts of appeal (appellate courts), and the 
state’s highest court (Supreme Court), often referred 
to generally as the “court of last resort.” Names as- 
signed to these courts at each of the three levels are 
not uniform among the states. Decisions rendered by 
the state’s highest court can be appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court only if a question of federal law is 
involved. 
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The Law and Professional Personnel 


The federal Constitution vested in state government 
the legal responsibility for the control and direction 
of public education through the fifty state legislatures. 
However, the actual administration of public school 
systems is delegated to state boards of education, state 
departments of education, and local boards of educa- 
tion. These agencies adopt and enforce reasonable 
rules and regulations emanating from statutes enacted 
by state legislatures for the operation of public school 
systems. In this section, we discuss the following issues 
related to professional personnel: certification, con- 
tracts, termination of employment, discrimination in 
employment, and tort liability. 


Certification 


The schools employ several categories of professional 
personnel: superintendents, principals, curriculum spe- 
cialists, business managers, school psychologists, social 





workers, counselors, classroom teachers, and the like. 
To be eligible for employment in a professional posi- 
tion, the individual should possess a valid certificate 
issued according to statutory provisions of a given state. 
These statutes, varying from state to state, concern 
requirements and procedures for obtaining the differ- 
ent certificates. Generally, the legislature delegates the 
legal authority to issue and process certification to state 
boards and departments of education. In some states, 
however, the legislature delegates that authority to a 
local school district as is the case in New York City and 
more recently in Chicago. 

The preparation standards for each type of certifi- 
cate are similar from state to state, with only a few ex- 
ceptions. For example, every state requires applicants 
to have a college degree with a minimum number of 
credit hours in a prescribed curriculum. Besides edu- 
cational requirements, other prerequisites may include 
evidence of good moral character, a minimum age, U.S. 
citizenship, and satisfactory performance on a state- 
administered examination. 

The initial certification is usually issued for a speci- 
fied period of time, including various designations such 
as temporary, emergency, conditional, standard, life, or 
permanent. It is the certificate holder’s responsibility to 
keep it renewed. This may require evidence of additional 
coursework, professional experience in a public school, 
or passage of a standardized examination such as the 
National Teachers Examination (NTE). Certificates also 
include specific endorsements (e.g., superintendent, prin- 
cipal, counselor, teacher), subject areas (e.g., English, 
social studies, mathematics, sciences), and grade levels 
(e.g., elementary, middle or junior high school, high 
school). A school board’s failure to assign professional 
personnel to positions for which they are certified can 
result in loss of state accreditation and federal funding.’ 

The state also has the power to revoke certifica- 
tion. Certification revocation is different from dismissal 
from employment by a local board of education. A 
local school board can legally dismiss a superinten- 
dent, principal, teacher, or other professional employee, 
but the state is generally the only government body 
that can revoke a certificate. Moreover, state statutes 
usually specify the grounds and procedures for certi- 
fication revocation. For example, under the Kentucky 
statute, it is provided that “any certification . . . may 


9Stephen B. Thomas, Nelda H. Cambron-McCabe, and Martha 
M. McCarthy, Public School Law, 6th ed. (Boston: Pearson, 
2009). 
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be revoked by the Education Professional Standards 
Board for immorality, misconduct in office, in compe- 
tency or willful neglect of duty... . Before the certifica- 
tion is revoked the defendant shall be given a copy of 
the charges against him and given an opportunity, upon 
not less than twenty (20) days’ notice, to be heard in 
person or by counsel.”!° 


Contracts 


A certificate renders the holder eligible for employment 
in a state; it does not guarantee employment. Statutory 
law provides that local boards of education have the 
legal authority to enter into contracts with professional 
personnel. The relationship between a school board 
and its professional employees is contractual. The gen- 
eral legal principles governing contracts—offer and 
acceptance, competent parties, consideration, legal sub- 
ject matter, and proper form—apply to this contractual 
relationship. 

Offer and acceptance pertains to the job description, 
compensation level, and time of performance to which 
both parties have agreed. In most states, because only 
the board of education has the power to employ per- 
sonnel, it must exercise that function itself. It cannot 
delegate the employment duty to the superintendent of 
schools or to individual members of the school board. 
Further, a local board of education is considered to be 
a legal body only as a corporate unit; therefore, for a 
board to enter into a valid contract with a teacher or 
other professional personnel, there must be a meeting 
of the board. 

Competent parties means that, for a valid contract 
to exist, the parties must be authorized by law to enter 
into a contractual relationship. By law the school board 
possesses the legal authority to enter into contracts. A 
teacher or other professional employee is legally com- 
petent to contract providing she possesses the necessary 
certification and meets other state requirements. An 
application of this element of contracts is found in a 
Kentucky case. A teacher lacked a certificate when she 
began teaching and was ineligible for one because she 
was under the state’s minimum-age requirement for cer- 
tification. Consequently, the contract between the par- 
ties was void, and the teacher was not entitled to receive 
a salary for the work she performed while a minor.!! 


10Kentucky Rev. Stat., Ch. 161.120 (1992). 


Floyd County Bd. of Educ. v. Slone, 307 S.W. 2d 912 
(Ky. 1957). 
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Consideration pertains to the promises bargained for 
and exchanged between the parties. Consideration is 
something of value—usually money or the equivalent. 
Promises to perform services gratuitously are not con- 
tracts because they are not supported by consideration. 
To have valid consideration, each party must give up 
something of value. In the case of an employment con- 
tract, consideration consists of the exchange of prom- 
ises between the employee and the school district. The 
employee promises to perform specified services, and 
the school board promises to pay a specified salary. 

Legal subject matter refers to mutual assurance be- 
tween the parties that the job and its performance would 
not be a violation of the law. Finally, proper form means 
that all legal requirements, as stipulated in the state’s 
statutes, must be followed in order for a contract to be 
valid. The precise form for contracts may vary from one 
state to another, but in most states, the statute requires 
that contracts with professional personnel be written.!2 

The policies and procedures of the local board of ed- 
ucation, provisions of the state constitution and its stat- 
utes, and the collective bargaining agreement, if there 
is one, are considered part of the contract between the 
school district and the teacher or other professional 
employee. It is recommended therefore that the afore- 
mentioned inclusions to an employee’s contract be 
referenced either in the body or on the face of the con- 
tract; they then become expressly part of the individual 
employment contract. 


Termination of Employment 


Local boards of education possess the legal authority 
to terminate the employment of school personnel. The 
U.S. Supreme Court bestowed on school boards this au- 
thority when it held that “. . . school authorities have 
the right and the duty to screen the officials, teachers, 
and employees as to their fitness to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the schools as part of ordered society. . . .”13 
However, despite the legal authority of a board of 
education to terminate the employment, it cannot 
arbitrarily discharge personnel at any time. 


Tenure Law Tenure statutes protect teachers (and 
other school district personnel specifically enumerated in 


12Gordon v. Board of Directors of West Side Area Vocational 
Tech. School, 347 A. 2d 347 (Pa. 1975). 


13 Adler v. Bd. of Educ., 342 U.S. 485 (1952). 


state statutes) from arbitrary actions by local boards of 
education. The courts have sustained the constitutionality 
of such statutes. Teachers’ Tenure Act cases4 have con- 
cluded that tenure exists to protect competent teachers 
and other members of the teaching profession against un- 
lawful and arbitrary board actions and to provide orderly 
procedures for the dismissal of unsatisfactory teachers 
and other professional personnel. 

Tenure is attained by complying with specific provi- 
sions prescribed by state statutes. The nature of these 
provisions varies from state to state, but certain condi- 
tions are included in most legislation. Nearly all stat- 
utes require that teachers serve a probationary period 
before tenure becomes effective. Generally, the proba- 
tionary period ranges from three to five years, during 
which time a teacher is employed on a term contract. 
On completion of the probation period, personnel ac- 
quire tenure either automatically or by school board 
action. Texas law is an exception and permits the local 
school board to choose between adopting continuing 
contracts and remaining under term contracts, in which 
case teachers do not have tenure.!5 

Which positions are to be covered under tenure laws 
is within the prerogative of state legislatures. In some 
jurisdictions, tenure legislation extends to selected 
administrative positions, but rarely to superintendents. 
Others afford tenure only to teachers. For example, 
in South Carolina, South Dakota, and Missouri, a 
school administrator possessing a teacher’s certificate 
is a “teacher” within the meaning of tenure laws.!6 
In Kentucky, “(t)he term ‘administrator’ for the purpose 
of (tenure) shall mean a certified employee, below the 
rank of superintendent. . . .”!7 

Although principals and certain other supervisory 
personnel can acquire tenure either as teachers or as 
principals in states having tenure laws, superintendents 
are not generally covered by tenure in that position un- 
less the statute specifically indicates such inclusions. 
For example, the Illinois Supreme Court ruled that, be- 
cause they are district employees who require certifica- 
tion, superintendents are covered by the tenure law, but 
that the tenure protection extended only to a teaching 


Teachers’ Tenure Act Cases, 329 Pa. 213, 197 A. 344 
(1938). 


White v. South Park, 1.S.D., 693 F.2d 1163 (5 Cir. 1983). 


'6Snipes v. McAndrew, 313 S.E. 2d 294 (S.C. 1984); Waltz v. : 
Bd. of Educ., 329 N.W. 2d 131 (S.D. 1983); Fuller v. N. Kansas 
City, S.D., 629 S.W. 2d 404 (Mo. 1982). 


17Ky. Rev. Stat., Ch. 161.720, Sec. 8 (1992). 





position and not to an administrative one.'® On the 
other hand, tenure can be acquired by superintendents 
in New Jersey.!? 

In discussing the termination of employment of 
teachers and supervisory personnel, the terms non- 
renewal and dismissal are often used interchangeably. 
There is a substantial difference, however, in the man- 
ner in which the termination operates in each case. If 
not protected by tenure, a school employee may be 
nonrenewed for no reason or for any reason what- 
soever, providing it does not violate an employee’s 
substantive constitutional rights (e.g., free speech, 
protection against racial discrimination). Courts have 
reasoned in these cases that the contract has simply 
terminated and there is no “expectancy of continued 
employment.” Dismissal, on the other hand, whether 
under tenure status or during an unexpired contract, is 
permissible only “for cause.” Consequently, a dismissal 
of a tenured employee or a nontenured professional 
during a contract year is entitled to a due process hear- 
ing embodying all the statutory and constitutional 
safeguards. 


Dismissal Procedures Most tenure laws provide 
-specific procedures for dismissing tenured employees. 
The procedure typically includes three-elements: notice 
by a specific date, specification of charges against the 
employee, and a hearing at which the charges are dis- 
cussed. When state law describes a specific procedure 
for dismissal, it must be followed exactly to make the 
action legal. 

Besides the procedures required under state law, 
tenure rights qualify for constitutional procedural! pro- 
tections encompassed within the concepts of property 
and liberty interests under the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The holding of a teaching 
position qualifies as a property right if the employee 
has an unexpired contract or has acquired tenure. The 
aforementioned protections of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment do not normally extend to nontenured employees. 
The Supreme Court has affirmed the view of the courts 
that nontenured employees have no property or liberty 
interests in continued employment.” In exceptional 
situations, courts have recognized “de facto tenure” 
where there was no tenure law, but tenure was acquired 


18L ester v. Bd. of Educ. of §.D., No. 119, 230 N.E. 2d 893 
(Ill. 1967). 


19N.J. Stat. Ann., Sec. 18A:28—5(4) (1999). 
20Roth v. Bd. of Regents, 408 U.S. 564 (1972). 
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by custom and precedent.*! However, de facto tenure is 
not possible where there is a well-established statewide 
system. 

A liberty interest would be an issue in dismissal, 
and due process required, when evidence exists that a 
charge has been made that places a stigma on an em- 
ployee’s reputation, thus foreclosing future employ- 
ment opportunities or seriously damaging his standing 
in the community.” A liberty interest would not be a 
constitutional safeguard when school board members 
and school administrators refrain from making pub- 
lic statements or releasing information that is deroga- 
tory to the employee. Even when statements are made, 
if they simply describe unsatisfactory performance in 
general, normally they do not constitute a constitu- 
tional violation of the employee’s Fourteenth Amend- 
ment rights. 

Examples of charges against employees not involv- 
ing stigma include ineffective teaching methods, inabil- 
ity to maintain classroom discipline, and inability to get 
along with administrators and colleagues. Failure to 
award tenure does not automatically create a stigma. 
Examples of stigmas that qualify for constitutional due 
process protection include manifest racism, immoral 
conduct, serious mental disorder, a drinking or drug 
problem, willful neglect of duty, and responsibility for 
the deterioration of a school.?3 rc 

When a liberty or property interest is involved, the 
Fourteenth Amendment requires that the employee be 
notified of charges, provided with an opportunity for 
a hearing and representation by counsel, examine and 
cross-examine witnesses, and have an official record of 
the hearing. (See Figure 12-3.) 

Causes for dismissal are generally specified in state 
statutes and differ from one state to another; however, 
there are similarities. For example, in Kentucky tenured 
employees can be dismissed for insubordination; im- 
moral character or conduct; physical or mental disabil- 
ity; or inefficiency, incompetency, or neglect of duty.?4 
In Illinois cause for dismissal is specified as incompe- 
tency, cruelty, negligence, immorality or other sufficient 
cause and whenever in the board’s opinion a teacher 
is not qualified to teach or the best interests of the 
school require it.2> In Connecticut cause is enumerated 


21 Perry v. Sinderman, 408 U.S. 593 (1972). 

Roth v. Bd. of Regents. 

23 Alexander and Alexander, American Public School Law. 
24Ky, Rev. Stat., Ch. 161.790 (1998). 

25]II. Ann. Stat.,"Ch. 122, Sec. 10-22.4 (1998). 
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. Notice of the charges 

- Opportunity for a prompt hearing 

- Opportunity to prepare for the hearing 

. Access to evidence and names of all witnesses 
. Hearing before an impartial tribunal 

. Representation by legal counsel 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. Official record of the hearing 


ray 
oO 


FIGURE 12-3 


. Opportunity to present evidence and cross-examine adverse witnesses 
- Decision based on the evidence and findings of the hearing 


. Opportunity to appeal the decision to higher authority 





eee, 
Procedural Due Process Elements in Employee Dismissal Proceedings 


as inefficiency, incompetency, insubordination, moral 
misconduct, disability as shown by competent medical 
evidence, elimination of position, or for other due and 
sufficient cause.?6 


Discrimination in Employment 


Recent federal laws intended to remove discrimination 
in employment have had a direct impact on school 
board employment practices. Such legislation includes 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972, the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, the Equal Pay Act of 1963, the Age 
Discrimination Act of 1986, the Pregnancy Discrimina- 
tion Act of 1978, and the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990 (ADA). In addition, guidelines and policies 
from such federal agencies as the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC), the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO), and 42 U.S.C. Section 1983, 
in particular, have been applied in claims of employment 
discrimination. This section briefly discusses race and 
gender discrimination, sexual harassment, discrimina- 
tion based on disabilities, age, religious, and maternity 
discrimination. 


Race and Gender Discrimination Beginning 
in the early 1970s, the federal courts heard several 


?6Conn. Gen. Stat. Ann., Tit. 5A, Sec. 10-151 (1999), 


cases challenging discrimination. In 1971 the U.S. 
Supreme Court, in Griggs v. Duke Power Company, 
determined that Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (pertaining to hiring, promotion, salary, and 
retention) covered not only overt discrimination 
but also practices that are discriminatory in oper4- 
tion.”” The Court held that an employment practice 
is prohibited if the exclusion of minorities can- 
not be shown to be related to job performance. The 
case involved requiring job applicants to possess a 
high school diploma and make a satisfactory score 
on a general intelligence test as criteria for employ- 
ment. The practice was shown to discriminate against 
black applicants. during the same year, the Court, 
in Phillips v. Martin Marietta Corporation, handed 
down a decision relative to the disparate treatment 
of the sexes in the workplace. The Court ruled that 
discriminatory treatment of the sexes, by employment 
Practices not necessary to the efficient and purpose- 
ful operation of an organization, is prohibited by the 
same federal legislation.28 

The effect of these two landmark decisions was to 
force employers to remove “artificial, arbitrary, and un- 
necessary” barriers to employment that discriminate on 
the basis of race and gender classification. In 1972, the 


2?Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 424 (1971). 


28Phillips v. Martin Marietta Corp., 400 U.S. 542 (1971). 





coverage of these provisions of Title VII, which previ- 
ously had applied only to private employment, were 
extended to discriminatory employment practices in 
educational institutions. Subsequent to Griggs and 
Phillips, lower courts have applied these same legal 
standards to Fourteenth Amendment, Section 1983, 
and Title VII equal protection cases. 

To establish a constitutional violation of equal pro- 
tection, aggrieved individuals must prove that they have 
been victims of discrimination. In 1981, the Supreme 
Court set forth the procedural steps to file a Title VII 
suit.2? The plaintiff has the initial burden of establish- 
ing a prima facie case of discrimination by showing 
the existence of five factors: (1) member in a protected 
group (e.g., minorities, women, aged, handicapped), 
(2) application for the position, (3) qualification for the 
position, (4) rejection for the position, and (5) employ- 
er’s continued pursuit of applicants with the plaintiff's 
qualifications for the position. These factors constitute 
an initial, or prima facie, case of discrimination in any 
type of personnel decision. Once a prima facie case of 
discrimination is established, the defendant (employer) 
must articulate a nondiscriminatory reason for the ac- 
tion. If this is accomplished, the plaintiff (employee or 
applicant) then must prove that the explanation is a 
pretext for discrimination, the real reason for the per- 
sonnel decision being based on the consideration of 
“impermissible factors” in employment.*? In 1993, the 
Supreme Court reiterated that the ultimate burden of 
proof in a discrimination suit lies with the plaintiff.*! 
The legal standards emanating from Griggs, Phillips, 
and Hicks in claims of discriminatory employment 
practices under Title VII have been applied also un- 
der civil rights legislation barring discrimination based 
on age. Title VII does not cover discrimination based 
on disabilities. Employees with disabilities in public 
schools must look to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(Section 504) and the Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1990 (ADA). 


Sexual Harassment Charges of sexual harassment in 
the workplace have been litigated under Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Title IX of the Education 


2°Texas Department of Community Affairs v. Burdine, 450 
U.S. 248 (1981). 


30McDonnell Douglas Corp. v. Green, 411 U.S. 792 (1973). 


31§¢. Mary’s Honor Center v. Hicks, 113 S. Ct. 2742, 125 L. 
Ed. 2d 407 (1993). 
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Amendments of 1972. The regulations implementing 
Title VII define sexual harassment as follows: 


Unwelcome sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, 
and other verbal or physical conduct of a sexual nature 
constitute sexual harassment when (i) submission to 
such conduct is made either explicitly or implicitly a term 
or condition of an individual’s employment, (ii) submis- 
sion to or rejection of such conduct by an individual 

is used as the basis for employment decisions affecting 
such individual, or (iii) such conduct has the purpose or 
effect of unreasonably interfering with an individual’s 
work performance or creating an intimidating, hostile, 
or offensive working environment.*? 


In Meritor Savings Bank v. Vinson,** the Supreme 
Court initiated this definition by identifying two 
different forms of sexual harassment: quid pro quo 
harassment and hostile environment harassment. Quid 
pro quo sexual harassment involves conditioning tan- 
gible employment benefits (e.g., promotion, demotion, 
termination) on sexual favors. Hostile environment 
sexual harassment involves a pattern of unwelcome and 
offensive conduct that unreasonably interferes with an 
individual’s work performance or creates an intimidat- 
ing or offensive work environment. The Court warned 
that “for sexual harassment to be actionable, it must be 
sufficiently severe or pervasive to alter the conditions 
of (the victim’s) employment and create an abusive 
working environment.”* In 1993, the Supreme Court 
elaborated further on the concept of the hostile envi- 
ronment form of sexual harassment,*> which creates a 
more difficult task for the courts to interpret than quid 
pro quo. In reaffirming the standard set in Meritor, the 
Court said that for sexual harassment to be actionable 
the conduct must cause “tangible psychological injury” 
rather than conduct that is “merely offensive.” Courts 
determine this by examining such factors as frequency 
of the conduct, severity of the conduct, whether it is 
physically threatening or humiliating, and whether 
it unreasonably interferes with the employee’s work 
performance. 

Five kinds of sexual harassment include sexual 
bribery, sexual imposition, gender harassment, sexual 
coercion, and sexual behavior. 


3229 C.ER., Sec. 1604.11(a) (1991). 
33477 U.S. 57 (1986). 
34Meritor Savings Bank, id. at 67. 


35Harris v. Forklift Systems, Inc., 114 S. Ct. 367, 126 L. Ed. 2d 
295 (1993). 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 


_ JOANNA MILLER, Ed. D., Principal, E. M. Baker _ 





| _ Elementary School, Great N lew York. 
- Words of Advice: State s ndar nd conco nita: 
_ testing at specific grade levels have had a tremen- 
_ dous effect on education at the local level. Requiring 
youngsters as early as age 10 to communicate effec- 


tively in writing, to use data and information from. 
documents, and to listen to a passage, take notes; 


and then respond to questions has raised the bar in 


_ New York State elementary schools and created great 


angst among children, teachers, administrators, and 


_ parents. Our teachers and children have risen to the 


— occasion, and student writi: 
carryover after The Test? 
___No one would argue that the skills being tested are 


g has improved. Is there 





not essential if one is to succeed as a student and pro- _ 
ductive adult. One might also argue that high-stakes _ 


Sexual Bribery Sexual bribery is solicitation of sexual 
activity or other sex-linked behaviors by promise of 
rewards; the proposition may be either overt or subtle. 


Sexual Imposition Examples of gross sexual imposition 
are forceful touching, feeling, grabbing, or sexual 
assault. 


Gender Harassment Gender harassment means 
generalized sexist statements and behaviors that convey 
insulting or degrading attitudes about the opposite 
sex. Examples include insulting remarks, offensive 
graffiti, obscene jokes, or humor about sex or women 
in general. 


Sexual Coercion Sexual coercion means coercion of 
sexual activity or other sex-linked behavior by threat 
of punishment; examples include negative performance 
evaluations, withholding of promotions, threat of 
termination. 


Sexual Behavior Sexual behavior means unwanted, 
inappropriate, and offensive sexual advances. Examples 
include repeated unwanted sexual invitations, insistent 
requests for dinner, drinks, or dates, persistent letters, 
phone calls, and other invitations.36 


36Jerry Lowe and Kelly Strnadel, “Sexual Harassment: 
Approaches to a More Positive Work Environment,” unpub- 
lished paper, Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas, 
January 12, 1999. 


at remains to be seen. 











School administrators are strictly liable for quid 
pro quo sexual harassment under both Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. Therefore, school leaders need 
to take positive steps to prevent sexual harassment in 
the workplace. (See Administrative Advice 12-1.) 


Discrimination Based on Disabilities The princi- 
pal federal statutes that affect people with disabilities 
are the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Section 504) and 
the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA). 
These statutes prohibit discrimination based on dis- 
abilities against persons who are “otherwise qualified” 
for employment. These laws extend to all stages of 
employment, from recruiting and screening to hiring, 
promotion, and dismissal. 

Section 504 and the ADA define a disabled per- 
son as one who has a physical or mental impairment 
that substantially limits one or more of such person’s 
major life activities, has a record of such impairment, 
or is regarded as having such an impairment.?” The 
ADA and Section 504, as recently amended, specifically 
exclude from the coverage of either law persons cur- 
rently using illegal drugs and alcoholics, whose use of 


9729 U.S.C. Sec. 706 (8) (B) (i) (1988); 42 U.S.C.A., 
Sec. 12102(2) (West Supp. 1992). 





aches to Sex 












Establish a No Tolerance Policy. Declare that the employer 
will not stand for sexual harassment, discrimination, 
or retaliation in the workplace. Under the law, the 
employer has the affirmative duty to rid the workplace 
ual harassment and discrimination. All employees 
should know their employer's policy that forbids sexual 


‘harassment, discrimination, and retaliation. 


Widely Disseminate the Policy. Everyone should have 
the policy readily available. This is important for both 
employer and employee. 


‘Make It Easy for Employees to File Complaints. 
Employees should be able to complain to someone 
other than their immediate superior. Someone outside 
the employee's chain of command, such as a human 
resource staff member, should be available to hear the 
complaint. 


alcohol interferes with job performance. But those in 
drug rehabilitation programs or who have successfully 
completed a program may be considered disabled. 

The statutory definitions of a disabled person seem 
to include those with communicable diseases who are 
qualified to perform the job and whose condition does 
not threaten the health and safety of others. For ex- 
ample, the Supreme Court has ruled that the definition 
of a disabled person includes those with an infectious 
disease such as tuberculosis;3® and a lower court has 
extended coverage to teachers with AIDS.” ; 

The Supreme Court has said that an otherwise quali- 
fied disabled person is one who can meet all of the es- 
sential requirements of a job in spite of the disability. 
In determining whether a person with a disability is 
qualified to do a job, the central factors to consider are 
the nature of the disability in relation to the demands 
of the job. However, when a disabled person cannot 
meet all of the requirements of a job, an employer 
must provide “reasonable accommodation” that permit 


38$ch. Bd. of Nassau Cty, FL v. Arline, 480 U.S. 273 (1987). 


39Chalk v. U.S. District Court, 840 F. 2d 701 (9th Cir., Cal., 
1988). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 


ual Harassment for the Workplace 
exual harassment that school leaders can take to maintain 


Investigate Complaints Promptly and Objectively. 
Promptness and objectivity should be the standard 
response. If management has knowledge of discrimi- 
nation or sexual harassment happening, an investi- 
gation should be conducted. Prompt and objective 
investigation says to everyone that the complaint 
is serious. 
Take Appropriate Remedial Action to Prevent a 
Reoccurrence. Actions might include informal 
resolution between parties and disciplinary action 
against harassers. Offer the victim free counseling, if 
appropriate. Most importantly, provide training to all 
employees periodically. 

Source: Adapted from Jerry Lowe and Kelly Strnadel, “Sexual . 

Harassment: Approaches to a More Positive Work Environment, 


unpublished paper, Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas, 
January 12, 1999. 


a qualified individual with a disability to perform the 
“essential functions” of a position.*° Furthermore, 
courts have ruled that Section 504 and the ADA pro- 
tect otherwise qualified disabled individuals but do not 
require accommodations for persons who are not 
qualified for the positions sought.*! 


Age Discrimination The Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act (ADEA) was enacted to promote 
employment of older persons based on their ability 
and to prohibit arbitrary age discrimination in the 
terms and conditions of employment.** The law 
covers public employees, including teachers and school 
administrators. Thus mandatory retirement for teachers 
is prohibited by law.** 





4042 U.S.C.A., Sec 12101 (West Supp. 1992). 


1Southeastern Community College v. Davis, 442 U.S. 397 
(1979); Beck v. James, 793 S.W. 2d 416 (MO Ct. App. 1990); 
DeVargas v. Mason & Hanger-Silas Mason Co., 911 F. 2d 
1377 (10th Circ. 1990, cert. denied, 111 S. Cr. 799 (1991). 
4229 U.S.C.A., Sec. 621-634 (1990) and (West Supp. 1992). 


4329 U.S.C.A., Sec. 631 (West Supp. 1992). 
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The act parallels Title VII in its application and 
operation. Thus, litigation under ADEA follows the 
disparate treatment standard used for race and gender 
discrimination cases. A school district charged with 
age discrimination may defend itself by articulating 
nondiscriminatory reasons for the adverse employment 
decision, such as inferior qualifications or poor perfor- 
mance rather than age. 


Religious Discrimination Citizens’ free exercise of 
religion is protected under the religion clauses of the 
First Amendment and the Equal Protection Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. These clauses prohibit dis- 
crimination against any public school employee on the 
basis of religious beliefs. In addition to constitutional 
safeguards, public school employees are protected from 
religious discrimination under Title VII. In Title VII, as 
amended, Congress requires accommodation of “all as- 
pects of religious observances and practices as well as 
belief, unless an employer demonstrates that he is un- 
able to accommodate an employee’s or prospective 
employee’s religious observance or practice without 
undue hardship on the conduct of the employer’s busi- 
ness.”*4 The Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC) has developed guidelines with suggested 
accommodations for religious observance, such as as- 
signment exchanges, flexible scheduling, job assignment 
changes, and using voluntary substitutes. 


Maternity Discrimination Mandatory maternity 
leave policies have been the subject of litigation. 
In Cleveland Board of Education v. LaFleur,*> the 
Supreme Court held that a school board policy that 
required all pregnant teachers regardless of circum- 
stances to take mandatory maternity leave for specified 
periods before and after childbirth was unconstitu- 
tional. The Court stated that it had long recognized that 
freedom of personal choice in matters of marriage and 
family life is one of the liberties protected under the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. “By 
acting to penalize the pregnant teacher for deciding to 
bear a child .. . can constitute a heavy burden on the 
exercise of these protected freedoms.” 

The Constitution still permits school boards to imple- 
ment maternity leave policies that are not arbitrary and 
fulfill a legitimate goal of maintaining continuity of in- 
struction in a school system. For example, a mandatory 
maternity leave beginning date for teachers set at the 


4442 U.S.C., Sec 2000e (j) (1988). 


45414 U.S. 632 (1974). 


beginning of the ninth month of pregnancy was upheld 
on “business necessity” grounds by the Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit.4° A New Jersey court has sustained a pe- 
riod of child-bearing disability of four weeks before ex- 
pected birth and four weeks following the actual date of 
birth for purposes of sick leave benefits.4” A court found 
a male teacher not entitled to paid maternity leave for 
the purpose of caring for his disabled pregnant wife.** 
However, child-rearing leave must not be made available 
only to females. Such a provision in a collective bargain- 
ing agreement was declared to violate Title VII.*? 

A federal law, the Family and Medical Leave Act 
(FMLA) of 1993,°° requires state and local government 
employers to provide up to twelve work weeks of un- 
paid leave during any twelve-month period for the birth 
or adoption of a child. Upon return from FMLA leave, 
an employee must be restored to his or her original job, 
or to an equivalent job with equivalent pay and benefits. 
Other provisions of the act are requirements to pro- 
vide thirty days’ notice of leave, medical certifications 
supporting the need for leave, and reports regarding 
the employee’s intention to return to work. Employees 
can bring civil action for employer violations of the 
provisions of the act. 


Tort Liability 


A tort is a civil wrong, not including contracts, for 
which a court will award damages. The three major 
categories of torts are intentional interference, strict 
liability, and negligence. Instances of intentional inter- 
ference and strict liability in school-related injuries are 
rare and will not be pursued in this section. Accordingly, 
we examine the elements of negligence and the defenses 
against negligence. Liability under Section 1983 of the 
Civil Rights Act is also addressed. 


Elements of Negligence To establish a legal cause 
for action in tort, four essential elements must exist: The 
individual has a duty to protect others against unreason- 
able risks; the individual failed to exercise an appropriate 
standard of care; the negligent act is the proximate cause 


46deLaurier v. San Diego Unified Sch. Dist., 588 F. 2d 674 


(9 Cir. 1978). 


47Hynes v. Bd. of Educ. of Tp. of Bloomfield, Essex County, 
190 NJ Super. 36, 461 A. 2d 1184 (1983). 


48 Ackerman v, Bd. of Educ., 287 F. Supp. 76 (S.D. NY 1974). 


4°Shafer v. Bd. of Educ. of Sch. Dist. of Pittsburgh, PA, 903 
F, 2d 243 (3 Cir. 1990). 


SOPL 103-3 (1993). 


of the injury; and a physical or mental injury, resulting in 
actual loss or damage to the person, exists.*! 


Duty School employees have a duty to protect students 
entrusted to their care from being injured. Specifically, 
these duties include adequate supervision and instruc- 
tion, maintenance of premises and equipment, and fore- 
seeability. The test of foreseeability is whether under all 
circumstances the possibility of injury should have been 
reasonably foreseen and that supervision likely would 
have prevented the injury. For example, a teacher was 
found guilty of negligence when an eighth-grade pupil 
was injured from pebble throwing that continued for al- 
most ten minutes during a morning recess.°*? Similarly, 
in a New Jersey suit, an elementary school principal was 
held liable for injuries suffered when a pupil was struck 
by paperclips shot from a rubber band by another child 
before the classrooms opened. The court found the prin- 
cipal had acted improperly by announcing no rules on 
the conduct of students before entering classrooms, by 
not assigning teachers to assist him in supervising the 
pupils before school, and by engaging in activities other 
than overseeing the activities of the pupils.* 


Standard of Care Failure of a school employee 
to act in a manner that conforms to an appropriate 
standard of care can render said employee negligent. 
The standard of care is that which a reasonable and 
prudent person would have exercised under similar 
circumstances. For example, the Oregon Supreme Court 
said “Negligence ... is... the doing of that thing which 
a reasonably prudent person would not have done, in 
like or similar circumstances. . . .”°4 The model for the 
reasonable and prudent person has been described as 
one who possesses “(1) the physical attributes of the 
defendant himself, (2) normal intelligence, (3) normal 
perception and memory with a minimum level of infor- 
mation and experience common to the community, and 
(4) such superior skill and knowledge as the actor has 
or holds himself out to the public as having.” *° 

The standard of care required would depend on 
such circumstances as the age, maturity, and experience 


51William Prosser, John Wade, and Victor Schwartz, Cases and 
Materials on Torts, 7th ed. (St. Paul, MN: West, 1982). 


52Sheehan v. St. Peter’s Catholic School, 291 Minn. 1, 188 
N.W. 2d 868 (1971). 


‘3 Titus v. Lindberg, 49 N.J. 66, A. 2d 65 (1967). 
‘4Biddle v. Mazzocco, 284 P. 2d 364 (Ore. 1955). 
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of students; the type of activity; the environment; and 
the potential for danger. The amount of care owed to 
children increases with the immaturity of the child. 
A higher standard of care is required in shop, physi- 
cal education, and laboratory classes and in situations 
and environments that pose a greater threat of danger 
(e.g., school field trips). 


Proximate Cause There must be a connection be- 
tween the action of school personnel and the resultant 
injury sustained by the pupil. Courts will ask, Was the 
failure to exercise a reasonable standard of care the 
proximate cause of the injury? The cause of the injury 
first must be established. Then it must be shown that there 
was some connection between the injury and the employ- 
ee’s failure to exercise a reasonable standard of care. 

As in determining whether an appropriate standard 
of care has been exercised, the test of foreseeability is 
used in establishing proximate cause. It is not neces- 
sary that a particular injury was foreseen for proximate 
cause to be established. If reasonable precautions are 
taken and an intervening injury not foreseen occurs, 
no negligence exists. Such was the case when a student 
returned to his desk and sat on a sharpened pencil 
placed there by another student. School authorities 
were not held liable for the injury.*° 


Injury There must be proof of actual loss or damage to 
the plaintiff resulting from the injury. If the injury suf- 
fered is caused by more than one individual, damages 
will be apportioned among the defendants.*” A school 
district may be required to compensate an injured party 
for negligent conduct of an officer, agent, or employee 
of the district. Individual school board members or 
employees (superintendents, principals, teachers) may 
also be liable personally for torts that they commit 
in the course of their duties. (See Administrative 
Advice 12-2.) 


Defenses against Negligence Several defenses 
can be invoked by a defendant (school board, super- 
intendent, principal, teacher) in a tort action. These 
defenses include contributory negligence, assump- 
tion of risk, comparative negligence, and government 
immunity. 


56Swaitkowski v. Bd. of Educ. of City of Buffalo, 36 A.D. 2d 
685 (N.Y. 1971). 
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Avoid Steep Slopes. Ramps, slides, or climbing nets 
should not be installed at angles of greater than 
45 degrees and preferably closer to 35 degrees. The 
steeper the slope, the greater the risk a child will suffer 
injury. 

Limit Falls to 24 Inches. A playground structure should 
follow a multilevel design—a series of constantly 
rising platforms. The distance between levels should 
vary from 18 to 24 inches, depending on the age of 
the children using the equipment. If a play structure is 
designed properly, no child should be able to fall more 
than two feet. 

Consider Accessibility. Playground design must take the 
“flow of play” into account. Injuries often occur when 
children who become impatient waiting their turn look 
for unsafe paths to their destination. The principle 
here: Give children room to play together and avoid 
waiting in line. 

Provide Safe Clearances. Place play equipment at least 
20 feet away from trees, fences, or other playground 
structures. 

Consider Exposure to the Sun. Installing playground 
equipment under the shade of trees or buildings allows 


Contributory Negligence If it is shown that a stu- 
dent’s own negligence contributed to the injury, the law 
in many states would charge the student with contribu- 
tory negligence. However, a student cannot be charged 
with contributory negligence if he is too immature to 
recognize the risks: a standard of care that is adequate 
when dealing with adults generally will not be adequate 
when dealing with children. For example, in about a 
dozen states, courts have ruled that students under 
seven years of age cannot be prohibited from recovery 
damages because of negligence. In other States, the age 
has been set at four, five, or six years. And for older 
children up to the age of fourteen, there is a “rebuttable 
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e 


children to play longer and more actively. Shade also 
reduces the risk of sunburn or burns caused by hot 
metal slides. : ; 22 


Provide Enclosed Spaces. Providing partially enclosed 
tube slides or tunnels makes playground equipment 
more versatile. Enclosures must be large enough for 
children to move freely through them and to permit 













teachers to supervise visually. : : 
Use Interconnective Play Components. An interconnec- 
tive play structure connects ram mb’ 





Stairs, slides, platforms, and pathways to provide easy 
movement throughout the play structure. 
Use Good-Quality Materials. Safe playgro 
requires strong, durable, and nontoxi 
equipment must be structurally sound - ) [i 
weight of many children and adults at the same time. All _ 
edges must be rounded, smooth, and free of splinters. 
Inspect Equipment Regularly. Regular inspections 
are essential to ensure the safety of playground ~ 
equipment. ‘ 


Source: Adapted from Louis Bowers, “Follow These Guidelines for 
Better—and Safer—Playgrounds,” Executive Educator, 11 (1989): 27-28. 


presumption” that they are incapable of contributory 
negligence.°8 


Assumption of Risk Another commonly used defense 
in tort actions is the doctrine of assumption of risk. 
It is based on the theory that one who knowingly and 
willingly exposes oneself to a known danger may be 
denied tort recovery for injuries sustained. An essen- 
tial requisite to invoking a defense of assumption of 
risk is that there be knowledge and appreciation of the ~ 


*8Alexander and Alexander, American Public School Law. 


danger. Thus, it was held that a child who was cut by 
submerged broken glass while playing in a high school 
sandpit did not assume the risk of injury because he did 
not know the glass was in the sandpit.*? On the other 
hand, the Oregon Supreme Court found an assumption 
of risk in the injury of a high school football player 
when he was injured in a scheduled football game. 
Like contributory negligence, courts will consider the 
age and maturity level of students when assessing a de- 
fense of assumption of risk in tort. 


Comparative Negligence Where the common law 
rule of contributory negligence and assumption of risk 
is followed, plaintiffs whose own negligence contributed 
to an injury are barred completely from recovery. This 
harsh rule has been modified. A number of states have 
adopted the doctrine of comparative negligence. Under 
the comparative negligence doctrine, a plaintiff can 
obtain a proportionate recovery for injury depending 
on the amount of negligence she contributed to the 
injury. Specific statutory provisions vary from state 
to state.® 


Government Immunity The origin of the doctrine of 
government immunity from tort liability can be traced 
to two early cases, one in England in 1788 and the 
other in Massachusetts in 1812.°* The courts held that 
the government could not be sued for negligence. Thus, 
the precedent of the immunity of school districts from 
tort liability was established and remained in effect un- 
til the passage of the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946. 
Subsequently, the doctrine of state immunity in tort has 
been abrogated or modified by state legislatures. How- 
ever, tort law does extend certain immunity to teach- 
ers and administrators in the scope and performance 
of their duties. One example is administering corporal 
punishment in schools. . 
School board members also have some degree of im- 
munity in the scope and performance of their duties. 
However, Section 1983 of the Civil Rights Act rooted 
in 1871 changed the status of the immunity of school 
board members for their activities. This section provides 


S9Brown v. Oakland, 124 P. 2d 369 (Cal. 1942). 

60Vandrell v. S.D. No. 26C Malheur Cty., 233 Ore. 1, 376 
P. 2d 406 (1962). 

61 Alexander and Alexander, American Public School Law. 


®2Russell v. Men of Devon, 100 Eng. Rep. 359, 2 T. R. 667 
(1788); Mower v. Leicester, 9 Mass. 237 (1812). 
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that every person who subjects any citizen of the United 
States to the deprivation of any rights secured by the 
Constitution be liable to the (injured) party in an action 
at law. A plethora of court cases have been litigated un- 
der the act, primarily dealing with First and Fourteenth 
Amendment rights. The tort liability of school board 
members was further extended under Section 1983 to 
students by the Supreme Court decision in Wood v. 
Strickland.© The Court held that school board members 
could be sued individually by students whose constitu- 
tional rights were denied. The case involved a denial of 
due process of students in a suspension hearing. 


The Law and Students 


Schools exist for the purpose of educating the citizenry. 
Throughout its history, education has served as the 
backbone of the U.S. democratic system. This view is 
based on the premise that the country is best served by 
an educated, enlightened citizenry. With this mandate, 
the states have enacted legislation pertaining to the 
education of the nation’s youth. These statutes provide 
regulations pertaining to school improvement, school 
attendance, student discipline, freedom of expression, 
and classification practices. 


School Improvement 


Accountability for school improvement is a central 
theme of state policies. The NCLB Act of 2001 (Public 
Law 107-110) sets demanding accountability standards 
for schools, school districts, and states, including new 
state testing requirements designed to improve educa- 
tion. For example, the law requires that states develop 
both content standards in reading and mathematics 
and tests that are linked to the standards for grades 3 
through 8, with science standards and assessments to 
follow. States must identify adequate yearly progress 
(AYP) objectives and disaggregate test results for all 
students and subgroups of students based on socio- 
economic status, race/ethnicity, English language profi- 
ciency, and disability. Moreover, the law mandates that 
100 percent of students must score at the proficient 
level on state tests by 2014. Furthermore, the NCLB 
Act requires states to participate every other year in the 


6449 U.S.C., Section 1983 (1871). 
65420 U.S. 308 (1975). 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
in reading and mathematics.® 


School Attendance 


All fifty states have some form of compulsory school 
attendance law. These statutes provide the right of 
children residing in a district to receive a free public 
education up to a certain age and exact penalties for 
noncompliance on parents or guardians. 


Compulsory Attendance Laws The courts have sus- 
tained compulsory attendance laws on the basis of the 
legal doctrine of parens patriae. Under this doctrine, the 
state has the legal authority to provide for the welfare 
of its children. In turn, the welfare of the state is served 
by the development of an enlightened citizenry. 

Attendance at a public school is not the only way to 
satisfy the compulsory attendance law. Over eighty years 
ago, the U.S. Supreme Court in Pierce v. Society of Sisters 
invalidated an Oregon statute requiring children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen to attend public schools.” 
The Court concluded that by restricting attendance to 
public schools, the state violated both the property rights 
of the school and the liberty interests of parents in choos- 
ing the place of education for their children, protected by 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 

Subsequent to Pierce, states have expanded the op- 
tions available to parents (guardians) for meeting the 
compulsory attendance law. For example, currently in 
the state of Kentucky, parents are in compliance with 
that state’s statute by selecting from the following 
options: enrolling their children, who must regularly 
attend, in a private, parochial, or church-related day 
school; enrolling their children, who must regularly at- 
tend, in a private, parochial, church- or state-supported 
program for exceptional children; or providing home, 
hospital, institutional, or other regularly scheduled, 
suitable, equivalent instruction that meets standards of 
the state board of education. 

Parents or guardians who select one of the options 
to public school instruction must obtain equivalent 
instruction. For example, the Washington Supreme 
Court held that home instruction did not satisfy that 
state’s compulsory attendance law, for the parents who 


°°No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (www.ed.gov/legislation/ 
ESEA02/). 


°? Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). 
68Ky, Rev. Stat., Ch. 159.030 (1992). 


were teaching the children did not hold a valid teach- 
ing certificate. In its decision, the court described four 
essential elements of a school: a certified teacher, pu- 
pils of school age, an institution established to instruct 
school-age children, and a required program of studies 
(curriculum) engaged in for the full school term and ap- 
proved by the state board of education. Subsequently, 
statutes establishing requirements for equivalent in- 
struction (such as certified teachers, program of studies, 
time devoted to instruction, school-age children, and 
place or institution) generally have been sustained by 
the courts.”® 


Exceptions to Compulsory Attendance The 
prevailing view of the courts is that religious beliefs 
cannot abrogate a state’s compulsory attendance law. 
An exception is the U.S. Supreme Court ruling in 
Wisconsin v. Yoder, which prevented that state from 
requiring Amish children to submit to compulsory for- 
mal education requirements beyond the eighth grade.7! 
The Court found that this was a violation of the free 
exercise of religion clause of the First Amendment. 
However, most other attempts to exempt students from 
school based on religious beliefs have failed. 

It is commonly held that married pupils, regardless 
of age, are exempt from compulsory attendance laws. 
The rationale is that married persons assume adult sta- 
tus, and consequently the doctrine of parens patriae no 
longer applies. The precedent in this area is based on 
two Louisiana cases in which fifteen- and fourteen-year- 
old married women were considered not “children” un- 
der the compulsory attendance law.” A later New York 
case followed the rationale of the two Louisiana cases 
in declaring that the obligations of a married woman 
were inconsistent with school attendance.”3 It should 
be noted, however, that a state cannot deny married 
minors the right to attend school if they wish. 

Some parents have used illness as an exemption from 
compulsory school attendance. In such situations, the 
school has the right to require proof of illness through 
medical certification of a physician. For example, in an 


"State ex. rel. Shoreline S.D. No. 412 v. Superior Court, 55 
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Illinois case, parents were charged with truancy when 
their school-age child was absent from school for 33914 
days during a two-year period. As a defense, the parents 
claimed illness of the child as a reason for nonschool 
attendance. The pupil’s physician testified that the child 
suffered from allergies but not sufficient to warrant 
excessive absence from school. The charge of truancy 
against the parents was upheld by the Illinois court.”4 


Vaccinations In an effort to protect the health and 
welfare of all students, states have required students to 
be vaccinated. The precedents in this area are derived 
from two U.S. Supreme Court cases decided nearly a 
century ago.”> A more recent case struck down a chal- 
lenge to a state’s mandatory vaccination on religious 
grounds, even though there was no epidemic immi- 
nent.’© Other courts have upheld religious exemptions 
against vaccination when such practices are prohibited 
in official church doctrine.”” A Kentucky federal dis- 
trict court rejected a parent’s attempt to use statutory 
religious exemptions merely because he was “philo- 
sophically opposed” to immunization.”8 


Students with AIDS Recent controversy has focused on 
school attendance of pupils with acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome (AIDS). Medical research indicates that 
AIDS cannot be transmitted through casual contact.”? An 
AIDS-infected child poses negligible risk for transmis- 
sion to classmates or to other school personnel and thus 
does not threaten their health and safety. Therefore, hav- 
ing AIDS is not grounds to exclude a child automatically 
from school. In fact, courts have ruled that children have 
a right to attend school, and, barring complications, AIDS 
does not diminish that right, provided that the AIDS- 
infected child is “not a significant health risk” to others.°° 
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Some states have adopted policies governing school 
attendance of students with AIDS, modeled after 
guidelines issued by the National Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC). The CDC stipulates 
that students with AIDS who are under medical care 
may continue regular school attendance unless they 
have skin eruptions, exhibit inappropriate behavior 
such as biting, or are unable to control bodily secre- 
tions. The CDC further suggests that decisions concern- 
ing school attendance for AIDS-infected students be 
made on a case-by-case basis. Continuing research on 
the nature and prevention of this dreaded disease will 
undoubtedly yield further legal guidelines for its pre- 
vention and control. (See Administrative Advice 12-3.) 


Curriculum The state legislature has the authority 
to prescribe the curriculum of the public schools. Such 
authority is based on the premise that the course of 
study in the public schools includes those subjects 
that are essential to good citizenship. All states require 
teaching of the federal Constitution, and most mandate 
instruction in U.S. history. Other subjects commonly 
required include English, mathematics, science, family 
life and sex education, drug education, and health and 
physical education. 

All state-mandated courses must be offered, but 
local school boards have great latitude in supplement- 
ing the curriculum required by the state legislature. The 
precedent-setting case in this area was the landmark 
1874 decision of the Michigan Supreme Court, which 
held that the local board of education had the author- 
ity to maintain a high school.*! This landmark decision 
and subsequent cases established the implied powers of 
local school boards in curricular matters. These implied 
powers apply not only to additions of specific curric- 
ular elements, such as sex education, drug education, 
competitive sports, and vocational education programs, 
but also the determination of methods of carrying out 
state-mandated curriculum. Generally, the courts have 
sustained such local board activities, providing they do 
not contravene the state constitution and the federal 
Constitution. 

The implied powers of local school boards in cur- 
riculum matters has led to the teaching of controversial 
topics such as abortion, contraception, venereal disease, 
and AIDS. In some situations, parents have objected 
that such instruction violates their privacy rights or 
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= To what extent are parents, teachers, students, and 
appropriate community representatives involved 
in developing, implementing, and assessing AIDS 
education policies and programs? 

= To what extent is the program included as an impor- 
tant part of a more comprehensive school healt 
education program? j 

= To what extent is the program taught by regular 
classroom teachers in elementary grades and by 
qualified health education teachers or other similarly 
trained personnel in secondary grades? 

= To what extent is the program designed to help 
students acquire essential knowledge to prevent HIV 
infection at each appropriate grade? 

= To what extent does the program describe the ben- 
efits of abstinence for young people and mutually 


their protected religious freedom. A New York appellate 
court asserted that the state had a compelling interest 
in the issue because the purpose of the educational re- 
quirement was the protection of the health and safety 
of students.*? However, a decision by one state court, 
that compulsory courses in AIDS for all public school 
students does not violate parents’ constitutionally pro- 
tected religious freedom, does not require courts of 
other jurisdictions to arrive at the same conclusion.®3 
As new courses dealing with controversial topics (e.g., 
abortion, contraception, venereal disease, AIDS) are de- 
veloped, the legality of teaching them will be judged on 


Ware v. Valley Stream H.S. Dist., 545 N.Y.S. 316 (A.D. 


1989). 


83 Ware v. Valley Stream H.S. Dist., 550 N.E. 2d 420 (N.Y. 
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monogamous relationships within the context of 
marriage for adults? 

= To what extent is the program designed to help teen- 
age students avoid specific types of behavior that 
increase the risk of becoming infected with HIV? 

= To what extent is adequate training about AIDS 
provided for school administrators, teachers, 
nurses, and counselors—especially those who 
teach about AIDS? : 

= To what extent are sufficient program development 
time, classroom time, and educational materials 
provided for education about AIDS? pe dicvus 

= To what extent are the processes and outcomes of AIDS 
education being monitored and periodically assessed? 


Source: Adapted from Centers for Disease Control, “Halt the AIDS 
Rampage,” School Administrator, 10 (1988): 53-55. Used by permission. 


their content, manner of delivery, and whether they are 
elective or compulsory in nature.*4 


Residency Requirements Generally, eligibility to 
attend tuition free the public schools of a district is 
extended by statute to school-age children who have 
a domicile in the district or who are residents of the 
district. To understand the decision of the courts in this 
area, it is necessary to define the residence and domi- 


cile of pupils and their parents. These terms are legally 
defined as follows:°5 


= Domicile is a place where one intends to remain indef- 
initely, and each person may have only one domicile. 
A minor child’s legal domicile is that of the father 


84Alexander and Alexander, American Public School Law. 


8SHenry Black, Black’s Law Dictionary, 8th ed. (Belmont, CA: 
Wadsworth, 1998). 


except in special circumstances, such as the father’s 
death or parental separation or divorce where cus- 
tody of the child has been awarded to the mother or 
another custodial guardian. 


= Residence is the place where one is actually, physi- 
cally living. 


Generally, it is held that a child has the right to 
attend the public school of a district in which he or she 
is living—unless the child is living in that district solely 
for the purpose of attending school there, in which case 
the child is not entitled to education without the pay- 
ment of tuition.®¢ 


Student Discipline 


It is expected that schools will be operated according 
to the rules and regulations of local boards of educa- 
tion. However, teachers and other school personnel are 
granted wide discretion in disciplining students. The legal 
doctrine that defines the relationship of educator to pupil 
is in loco parentis (“in place of the parent”). The doctrine 
is well stated in a precedent-setting Wisconsin case: 


While the principal or teacher in charge of a public school 
is subordinate to the school board . . . and must enforce 
rules and regulations adopted by the board .. . he does 
not derive all his power and authority in the school and 
over his pupils from affirmative action of the board. He 
stands for the time being in loco parentis to his pupils, 
and because of that relation he must necessarily exercise 
authority over them in many things concerning which the 
board may have remained silent.®” 


In this section, we examine students’ rights pertaining 
to corporal punishment, expulsions and suspensions, 
and search and seizure. 


Corporal Punishment Under common law, teachers 
and other school personnel have the right to adminis- 
ter reasonable corporal punishment, which is the in- 
fliction of physical pain on a student for misconduct. 
State statutes deal with corporal punishment in differ- 
ent ways. Some states authorize it; others forbid it. Still 
others are silent on the matter but by implication allow 
it.88 Massachusetts and New Jersey prohibit corporal 


86Turner v. Bd. of Educ., N. Chicago Community H.S. Dist. 
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punishment by statute. In Maryland state board of 
education policy bans corporal punishment. New York 
permits corporal punishment unless local boards of 
education prohibit it. Kentucky allows a teacher to use 
physical force to maintain reasonable discipline in a 
school, class, or other group.®? 

In the landmark Supreme Court decision Ingraham v. 
Wright, the Court held that corporal punishment of 
students does not violate the Eighth Amendment nor 
the due process guarantees of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The Court said that the Eighth Amendment’s 
prohibition of cruel and unusual punishment applies 
to criminals only and is not applicable to the disciplin- 
ing of students in public schools. The Court noted that 
“at common law a single principle has governed the 
use of corporal punishment since before the American 
Revolution: Teachers may impose reasonable but not 
excessive force to discipline a child.” Regarding due 
process, the Court held that a student is not entitled to 
notice and a hearing prior to the imposition of corporal 
punishment.” 

Although the Supreme Court has held that the 
federal Constitution does not prohibit corporal pun- 
ishment in schools, its use may conflict with state con- 
stitutions, state statutes, or local school board policies. 


Expulsions and Suspensions Expelling and sus- 
pending students from school are among the most 
widely used measures of disciplining students. From 
a practical standpoint, expulsion is the exclusion of a 
student from school for a period of time exceeding ten 
days or more. Under common law, the power of expul- 
sion is vested exclusively in the board of education. 
Professional personnel may not expel students unless 
authorized by state statute. 

Generally, courts have held that expulsion of students 
from school jeopardizes a student’s property interests in 
an education. Thus, students are guaranteed at least min- 
imum due process under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
(See Figure 12-4 for procedural elements.)" 

Suspensions generally involve exclusion of a stu- 
dent from school for a brief, definite period of time, 
usually not exceeding ten days. In contrast to detailed 
procedures related to expulsion, state statutes have 
been less specific regarding the procedures that should 
be followed when suspending students from schools. 


89Ky, Rev, Stat., Ch. 503.110 (1992). 
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Notification of the charges 

Opportunity to answer the charges 

Time to prepare an adequate defense 
Hearing conducted by an impartial tribunal 
Right to representation by legal counsel 


Names of adverse witnesses, access to evidence, right to introduce evidence 


Opportunity to cross-examine adverse witnesses and introduce defense witnesses 


Decision based on evidence adduced at the hearing 


Written record of the proceedings 


Opportunity to appeal an adverse decision 


_ FIGURE 12-4 





Procedural Due Process for Student Expulsions 


Prior to 1975, procedural due process accorded to 
suspended students was poorly defined. Lower courts 
differed widely in their interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment guarantees in suspension cases. 

In 1975, in Goss v, Lopez, the U.S. Supreme Court 
prescribed the minimum constitutional requirements in 
cases involving student suspensions of ten days or less.” 
The Court concluded that oral notice to the student 
of the reason for short suspensions, followed by an 
immediate, informal hearing by a local school official, 
would fulfill the due process requirement in brief 
suspensions. The Court specifically rejected the usual 
trial-type format including the involvement of attorneys 
and the presentation and cross-examination of adverse 
witnesses typical in criminal cases. 

The Rehabilitation Act (Section 504), the Individu- 
als with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), and the 
Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) provide special 
safeguards in the suspension and expulsion of children 
with disabilities. IDEA, in particular, assures all chil- 
dren with disabilities a free appropriate public educa- 
tion in the least restrictive environment. Federal courts 
have regarded expulsion and long-term suspension as 
a change in placement when children with disabilities 
are involved.” 


Goss v. Lopez, 419 U.S. 565 (1975). 


38-1 v, Turlington, 635 F. 2d 342 (Sth Cir. 1981), cert. denied, 
454 U.S. 1030 (1981); Honig v. Doe, 484 U.S. 305 (1988). 





A crucial issue when suspending or expelling a 
disabled child is whether the misbehavior is related 
to the disability. Disabled students may be suspended 
for ten days or fewer without inquiry into whether the 
student’s misbehavior was caused by the disability.% 
Courts reasoned that short-term suspension is not a 
change of placement and therefore does not trigger 
the procedures of IDEA. Expulsions and suspensions of 
more than ten days are changes of placement. They may 
not be used if there is a relationship between the misbe- 
havior and the child’s disability.95 In these cases, trans- 
ferring the child to a more restrictive environment is 
an option, after following change-of-placement proce- 
dures. If the misbehavior is not related to the disability, 
then expulsion and long-term suspension are permissi- 
ble; but all educational services cannot be terminated.*® 
These special safeguards for the disciplining of disabled 
children do not apply to pupils who use illegal drugs or 
alcohol as stipulated in the ADA.?” 


Search and Seizure The Fourth Amendment pro- 
vides that “the right of people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 


“Bd. of Educ. of Peoria v. IL State Bd. of Educ., 531 F. Supp. 
148 (C.D. IL 1982). 


958-1 v. Turlington. 
Ibid. 
9729 U.S.C.A., Sec. 706 (8) (West, Supp. 1992). 


Probable Cause Standard 
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© Police officers must secure a warrant prior to conducting a search. ; 
e Facts or evidence must indicate that a person has committed, is committing, or will be committing a crime, 


ibi i ized. 
© A judge issues a warrant describing the place to be searched and the person or items to be seize 


Reasonable Suspicion Standard 


® School officials are not required to obtain a warrant to search a student. 


e The legality of a search of a student depends on the “reasonableness” of the search.?? 


© Two tests are used to determine reasonableness. 


1. Is the search justified at its inception? 


Was the motivation for the search reasonable in light of the information obtained by the school official? 


2. Is the scope of the search reasonable? 


Were the measures adopted for the search reasonably related to the objectives of the search (e.g., lockers, 
cars, personal possessions, etc.) and not excessively intrusive in light of the age and sex of the student 


and the nature of the infraction? 


FIGURE 12-5 
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Probable Cause and Reasonable Suspicion for Searches 


searches and seizures shall not be violated, and no war- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable cause. . . .” The 
clause has been involved in numerous criminal cases. 
Evidence obtained in violation of the amendment is 
inadmissible in court. 

The introduction of drugs and other contraband 
in schools has placed school officials in the position 
of searching students’ person or lockers, and students 
claim that such acts are a violation of their Fourth 
Amendment guarantees. A student’s right to the Fourth 
Amendment’s protection from unreasonable search and 
seizure must be balanced against the need for school of- 
ficials to maintain discipline and to provide a safe envi- 
ronment conducive to learning. State and federal courts 
generally have relied on the doctrine of in loco parentis, 
reasoning that school officials stand in the place of a 
parent and are not subject to the constraints of the 
Fourth Amendment. 

However, in 1985 in New Jersey v. T.L.O., the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that searches by school officials in 
schools come within the constraints of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.®® The Court concluded that the special 


New Jersey v. T.L.O. 469 U.S. 325 (1985). 


needs of the school environment justified easing the 
warrant and probable cause requirement imposed in 
criminal cases, provided that school searches are based 
on “reasonable suspicion.” (See Figure 12-5.) 

In 1995, the United States Supreme Court rendered 
its decision in Vernonia School District 47] v. Acton,’ 
holding that a school district’s random suspicionless 
drug testing of student athletes as a condition for par- 
ticipation in interscholastic athletics did not violate the 
Fourth Amendment’s prohibition against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. In this particular case, however, 
the Court noted specific features including student 
athletes’ decreased expectations of privacy, the rela- 
tive unobtrusiveness of the search procedures, and the 
seriousness of the need met by this search. Regardless 
of the procedures, however, this case clearly lowered 
schools’ previous legal search standard of “reasonable 
suspicion,” set forth by New Jersey v. T.L.O. in 1985. 

The Supreme Court ruled on the issue of random 
suspicionless drug testing of students in June 2002 


*"7bid. 
100 Vernonia School District 47] v. 515 U.S. 466 (1995). 
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with its decision in Board of Education v. Earls,‘ a 
10th Circuit case from Oklahoma in which drug test- 
ing of students in any extracurricular activities was 
determined to be unconstitutional. In a 5-4 decision, 
the Supreme Court upheld the school district’s policy of 
random suspicionless drug testing of all students who 
participated in any extracurricular activities, not just 
athletics. Using Vernonia as a guideline, the 10th Circuit 
in Earls held that “before imposing a suspicionless drug 
testing program a school must demonstrate some iden- 
tifiable drug abuse problem among a sufficient number 
of those to be tested, such that testing that group will 
actually redress its drug problem.” In overturning the 
10th Circuit’s decision, the Supreme Court’s majority 
in Earls stated that “a demonstrated drug abuse prob- 
lem is not always necessary to the validity of a testing 
regime.” Furthermore, the Court defends this stance by 
adding that “the need to prevent and deter the substan- 
tial harm of childhood drug use provides the necessary 
immediacy for a school testing policy.” Thus, based on 
the Earls decision, random suspicionless drug testing 
of students does not violate the Fourth Amendment’s 
protection from unreasonable searches and seizures. 


Freedom of Expression 


Of all the freedoms guaranteed in this country, none 
is more protected than the right of freedom of speech 
and the press and the right to peaceable assembly as set 
forth in the First Amendment. Specifically, it provides 


that “Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble. .. .” The gamut of 


protected expression litigated in state and federal courts 
includes symbolic expression, dress and grooming, oral 
and written expression, and group associations and 
assembly. These categories of expression have received 
differential treatment in the courts. 


Personal Expression Historically, students generally 
played a submissive role in relation to freedom of expres- 
sion within the public schools. In 1969, the landmark 
case of the U.S. Supreme Court Tinker v. Des Moines 
Independent School District'* marked the emergence 
of a new era in students’ protected expression in the 


101Bd. of Educ. of Independent School District No. 92 of Pot- 


tawatomie County v. Earls, 536 U.S. 822 (2002). 
102393 U.S. 503 (1969). 


public schools. The Court invalidated a rule prohibiting 
students from wearing black arm bands in school as a 
protest against the Vietnam War. The Court stated that 
“undifferentiated fear or apprehension of disturbance is 
not enough to overcome the right to freedom of expres- 
sion.” Furthermore, the Court declared that the prohibi- 
tion of the wearing of symbols can be sustained only 
if such activity would “materially and substantially dis- 
rupt the work and discipline of the school.” 

Thus, the Tiker test of “material and substantial dis- 
ruption” emerged as a determinant in subsequent student 
expression litigation. The Court made it clear that school 
authorities would not be permitted to deny a student her 
fundamental First Amendment rights simply because of 
a “mere desire to avoid discomfort and unpleasantness 
that always accompany an unpopular viewpoint.” 


Freedom of Speech and Press Courts commonly 
extend broad-based protection to freedom of speech 
and press. Nevertheless, they recognize that free expres- 
sion rights can be restricted. For example, freedom of 
speech does not allow an individual to yell “Fire!” in a 
crowded theater when there is no fire because of the tre- 
mendous potential for harm to people and property. 
Although public school students enjoy free speech 
rights, the Supreme Court has recognized that “the con- 
stitutional rights of students in public school are not 
automatically coextensive with the rights of adults in 
other settings.” !°4 In other words, the First Amendment 
rights of students may be restricted by the operational 
needs of the schools. 

Not all student expression receives the same level of 
First Amendment protection. Obscene, defamatory, and 
inflammatory expression are not protected by the First 
Amendment. To be legally obscene, material must vio- 
late three tests developed by the U.S. Supreme Court: 
(1) It must appeal to the prurient or lustful interest of 
minors, (2) it must describe sexual conduct in a way that 
is “potently offensive” to community standards, and 
(3) taken as a whole, it “must lack serious literary, artis- 
tic, political, or scientific value.”!°5 Defamation may be 
defined as a false statement made to a third party that 
subjects a person to public shame or ridicule. Inflamma- 
tory expression, or “fighting words,” refers to face-to- 
face communication that is likely to incite violence.!°° 


103Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47, 52 (1919). , 
104Bethel Sch. Dist. No. 403 v. Fraser, 478 U.S. 675 (1986). 

105 Miller v. California, 413 U.S. 15 (1973). 

106 Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 568 (1942). 


Nonetheless, school authorities retain the burden 
of justifying restraints on student expression. In this re- 
gard, the Supreme Court has relied primarily on the 
“material and substantial disruption” standard de- 
rived from the Tinker decision. More recently, in Bethel 
School District No. 403 v. Fraser,’ the Supreme Court 
expanded the rationale for schools to restrict students’ 
freedom of speech when obscenity is involved. The case 
arose when Matthew Fraser delivered a speech at a 
required assembly of about 600 high school students 
that featured sexual innuendo. He was subsequently 
suspended from school and later brought suit on First 
and Fourteenth Amendment grounds. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that no constitutional rights had been 
abrogated. In its decision the Court made a distinction be- 
tween the silent political speech in Tinker and the lewd, 
vulgar, and offensive speech of Fraser. The Court said that 
«the determination of what manner of speech in the 
classroom or in a school assembly is appropriate properly 
rests withthe school board.” The Court added that while 
students have the right to advocate controversial rules in 
school, “. .. that right must be balanced against the school’s 
interest in teaching socially appropriate behavior.” 

During the 1970s, a number of courts considered 
school-sponsored publications as forums for student 
expression. Accordingly, courts held that school news- 
paper articles on controversial topics such as abor- 
tion, the Vietnam War, and contraception could not be 
barred from these publications.!°? Courts scrutinized 
policies requiring prior administrative review and 
placed the burden on school officials to justify such 
review procedures. 

In 1988, the U.S. Supreme Court heard the case of 
Hazelwood School District v. Kyhlmeier'® involving a 
high school student newspaper. The case arose when a 
principal deleted certain stories that had been sched- 
uled for release in the school newspaper. One story 
recounted personal experiences of three pregnant girls 
in the school. The other related personal accounts of 
siblings whose parents were going through a divorce 
proceeding and was strongly accusative of the father. 
The Court differentiated the case from Tinker in that 


107478 U.S. 675 (1986). 
108Tbid. 
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here the issue was not personal speech, which is still 
protected by a strict scrutiny under the “material and 
substantial disruption” standard, but rather the right 
of school authorities not to promote particular speech. 
In other words, the Supreme Court drew a distinc- 
tion between speech occurring in school-sponsored 
(curriculum-related) and nonschool-sponsored con- 
texts. The Court reasoned that school authorities have 
much greater leeway in regulating speech that has the 
imprimatur of the school, provided that restrictions are 
based on “legitimate pedagogical concerns.” 

Based on the Bethel and Hazelwood decisions, 
the school’s authority to prohibit “lewd, vulgar, and 
offensive” speech in the context of school-sponsored 
activities is well established. Recent courts have followed 
these precedents by allowing censorship of student 
speeches at school assemblies provided that the decision 
was based on “legitimate pedagogical concerns.” 1! 


Student Appearance School boards may enact 
reasonable regulations concerning student appearance 
in school. Appearance regulations have focused on 
male hairstyles and pupil attire. Student challenges to 
these regulations have relied on First Amendment con- 
stitutional freedoms to determine one’s appearance. 
The U.S. Supreme Court has consistently refused to re- 
view the decisions of lower courts on these matters. In 
one case involving male hairstyle, Court Justice Hugo 
Black commented that he did not believe “the federal 
Constitution imposed on the United States courts the 
burden of supervising the length of hair that public 
school students should wear.”!” 


Pupil Hairstyle Five of the federal circuit courts of 
appeal (third, fifth, sixth, ninth, and tenth) have sustained 
the authority of public schools to regulate hairstyles of 
male students. Four federal circuit courts (first, fourth, 
seventh, and eighth) have overturned such regulations, 
finding that hair-length regulations impinge student’s 
constitutional rights. Significantly, all circuit courts 
refused to treat hairstyle as a form of symbolic speech, 
which would implicate the test of the Tinker case.1¥3 


Pupil Attire Generally, courts tend to provide less 
protection to some forms of expression (e.g., pupil 


111Poling v. Murphy, 872 F. 2d 757 (6th Cir. 1989), cert. de- 
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hairstyle and attire) than to others (e.g., symbolic 
expression and student publications). Nonetheless, 
awareness of constitutional freedoms places limits on 
school officials to regulate student dress, excluding 
special situations (e.g., graduation and physical education 
classes). Pupil attire can always be regulated to protect 
student health, safety, and school discipline. In short, 
the extent to which school officials may control student 
appearance depends more on different community mores 
and on “the times” than on strict principles of law. 


Freedom of Association and Assembly Under the 
First Amendment, students have a constitutional right 
to freedom of association and to peaceable assembly. 
Public schools are places where student associations and 
clubs are part of the daily routine of the school, some 
of which have been formally designated as cocurricular 
activities. However, most schools prohibit secret societ- 
ies, associations, clubs, fraternities and sororities, and 
satanic cults. Courts have reasoned that such organiza- 
tions have a detrimental influence on schools by tend- 
ing to perpetuate antidemocratic values such as elitism, 
discrimination, and divisiveness. Various pleas of an 
abrogation of students’ First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ment rights in these situations have not prevailed.1!4 An 
Oregon court ruled that any nonschool-affiliated orga- 
nization could associate in any manner it wished.!15 


Classification Practices 


The courts have evaluated classification practices to 
determine their legitimacy under the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, state constitu- 
tions, and state and federal statutes. In this section, we 
explore student classification practices based on gender, 
marriage and pregnancy, age, and ability. 


Gender Litigants claiming sex discrimination can 
seek relief under the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
Section 1983, the Equal Educational Opportunities Act 
of 1974, equal rights amendments to state constitutions, 
and new and evolving sex discrimination statutes. 


114Passel v. Fort Worth I.S.D., 453 S.W. 2d 888 (Tex. Civ. App. 
1970); Robinson v. Sacramento U.S.D., 53 Calif. Reptr. 781, 
788-789 (1966). 


'S Burkitt v. S.D. No. 1, Multnomah Cty., 195 Ore. 471, 246 
P. 2d 566 (1952). 


To receive affirmation from the courts, defendants in 
sex discrimination cases must present a preponderance of 
evidence that gender-based classifications are completely 
related to a legitimate government purpose. One pub- 
lic school case to reach the Supreme court, Vorchheimer 
v. School District of Philadelphia, involved a challenge 
brought by a female student who had been denied admis- 
sion to an all-male academic high school. The school dis- 
trict maintained among its high schools two sex-segregated 
schools for high-achievement students. The Court, equally 
divided, affirmed an earlier Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision that had ruled in favor of the school district.116 

On the other hand, sex discrimination was held to 
violate the equal protection clause in two public school 
districts in which the schools set higher standards for 
girls than for boys.'” In another case, the exclusion of 
male students from participation in a sex-segregated 
girls’ program in a coeducational public high school 
was held to violate the state constitution’s provision 
against sex discrimination.'!8 In a more recent and 
famous university case, the Court held that the denial 
of admission to a male registered nurse to a state- 
supported university for women was unconstitutional 
discrimination based on gender classification.1!9 

An area that has received much publicity concern- 
ing gender-based classifications is high school athletics. 
A precedent-setting eighth circuit court case invalidated 
a school policy that restricted participation to only 
male athletes on several noncontact sports’ teams.!20 
Generally, most courts have followed suit. The gen- 
eral proposition that female athletes must be provided 
the opportunity to participate in contact sports either 
through single-sex or coeducational teams has been sus- 
tained in federal district courts in Wisconsin, Missouri, 
and New York and the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
The converse is not true, however; male athletes can 
be barred from all-female teams if their participation 
impedes the athletic opportunities of the females. !2! 


6 Vorchheimer v. S.D. of Philadelphia, 532 F.2d 880 (3 Cir. 
1976), aff. 430 U.S. 703 (1977). 


"7Bray v, Lee, 337 F. Supp. 934 (D. Mass. 1972); Berkelman v. 
San Francisco U.S.D., 501 F. 2d 1264 (9 Cir. 1974). 
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Marriage and Pregnancy Historically, public school 
districts have generally discouraged, and in some cases 
even barred, students from school attendance or partici- 
pation in school-sponsored activities for reason of mar- 
riage or pregnancy. In more recent years, courts have 
invalidated school district policies for differential treat- 
ment of married or pregnant students. Federal district 
courts in Massachusetts, Mississippi, Montana, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Texas have held that exclusion from 
school attendance and from participation in various 
school-sponsored activities could not be made solely on 
the basis of marital status or pregnancy.'7” 

It is apparent from federal district court decisions 
in various states that students within the age limits of 
statutorily permitted school attendance are entitled to 
a free public school education. As such, they may not 
be excluded because of marriage or pregnancy from 
school activities nor isolated from contact with other 
students within the school environment. 


Age School boards have used age as a criterion for 
public school admission, compulsory education, and 
participation in some cocurricular activities. Courts 
have generally sustained school board policy and state 
statutes specifying minimum age requirements used in 
operating school systems. For example, a Wisconsin 
court and a federal district court in Maine supported 
a local school board policy and the state’s minimum- 
age law, respectively, as a valid criterion for admission 
to its public schools. And a New York court upheld a 
school board policy restricting entry into a special ac- 
celerated junior high school program solely on the basis 
of an age requirement.!?3 The Age Discrimination Act 
of 1975 has had little effect on public school students. 


Ability Generally, courts have supported ability group- 
ing in theory unless racial or cultural bias is shown. In a 
famous case, Hobson v. Hansen, a federal district court 
in Washington, D.C., invalidated an ability-grouping 
plan based on the use of standardized test scores be- 
cause it was shown to discriminate against minority 
students.!24 Subsequently, the fifth and ninth circuit 
courts struck down ability-grouping practices based on 
the use of standardized achievement tests for the same 
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reason. Later, the eleventh, another fifth circuit court, 
and an Illinois federal district court upheld grouping as 
free of cultural bias and contributing to the instruction 
and achievement of minority students.!*° 


Students with Disabilities 


Historically, the attitude that prevailed concerning 
the education of disabled students was that retarded, 
learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, deaf, blind, or 
otherwise disabled children were not the responsibility 
of the public schools. Consequently, many disabled 
children were exempted from compulsory school 
attendance laws either by parental choice or by school 
district design. Nationally, services for the disabled were 
either nonexistent or nonextensive. Very few school 
districts provided services; where such services existed, 
they were inadequate to meet even the minimal needs of 
this vulnerable minority group. 

In recent years, substantial changes in the attitude 
toward the disabled have occurred. Although disabled 
students do not comprise any “protected group” (such as 
race or gender) that is entitled to constitutional guaran- 
tees, federal statutes and state special education statutes 
were enacted to satisfy their constitutional rights. Lower 
court decisions and federal and state legislative enact- 
ments of the past three decades have mandated that all 
children, including the disabled, are entitled to admis- 
sion to a school and placement in a program that meets 
their special needs. As summarized in the landmark 
Supreme Court school desegregation case, Brown v. 
Board of Education of Topeka, “education .. . is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal terms.”’* 
Although the Brown decision dealt with the consti- 
tutional protections afforded minority children, its 
consent agreement implied a mandate that all students 
of legal school age must be provided with appropriate 
school and classroom placement. 

Two key court decisions outlined the legal frame- 


work for the constitutional protections of disabled . 


children. In Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Children (PARC) v. Commonwealth,’ a federal dis- 
trict court held that retarded children in Pennsylva- 
nia were entitled to a free public education and that, 
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whenever possible, disabled children must be educated 
in regular classrooms and not segregated from other 
students. In Mills v. Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia,'** another federal district court expanded 
the PARC decision to include all school-age disabled 
children. 

Subsequent to the PARC and Mills decisions, Con- 
gress passed two landmark pieces of legislation that led 
to the rapid development of comprehensive, nationwide 
educational programs for the disabled. Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 is a broad-based federal 
law that addresses discrimination against the-disabled 
both in the workplace and in schools. The statute, as 
amended, stipulates: 


No otherwise qualified individual with handicaps . . . shall 
solely by reason of her or his handicap, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any programs or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance.!*9 


Thus Section 504 would cut off all federal funds from 
schools that discriminate against the disabled. The 
statute also provides that all newly constructed public 
facilities be equipped to allow free access by disabled 
individuals. 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(EAHCA) of 1975 and the IDEA provide federal funds 
to school districts that comply with its requirements. 
The major thrust of these acts was to ensure the right 
of all disabled children to a public education. Major 
provisions include a free appropriate public education, 
an individualized education program, special education 
services, related services, due process procedures, and 
the least restrictive learning environment.!3° 

According to IDEA, all disabled children have the 
right to a “free appropriate public education.” An ap- 
propriate education for the disabled is defined as special 
education and related services. Special education refers 
to specially designed instruction at public expense, in- 
cluding a variety of opportunities on a spectrum from 
regular classroom instruction and special classes to 
placement in a private facility. Related services include 
transportation, physical and occupational therapy, rec- 
reation, and counseling and medical diagnosis. A writ- 
ten individualized education program (IEP) is another 
key element in a free appropriate public education. 


128348 F. Supp. 866 D.D.C. (1972). 
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An IEP includes an assessment of the child’s needs 
specification of annual goals, strategies (methods, ma- 
terials, interventions) to achieve the goals, and peri- 
odic evaluations of the child’s progress. And, finally, a 
disabled child must be educated in the least restrictive 
environment. That is, the placement must be tailored to 
the special needs of the disabled student. In combination 
with related state laws, these federal statutes provide 
the guidelines for the education of the disabled. 

In addition to the Rehabilitation Act, the disabled 
are now protected by the Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA) of 1990.13! This law prohibits discrimina- 
tion in employment (and other situations) against any 
“qualified individual with a disability.” Essentially 
it amplifies and extends prohibitions of Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Coverage is not 
dependent on involvement of federal funds. A “reason- 
able accommodation” that would permit a qualified 
individual with a disability to perform the “essential 
functions” of a position (or other activity) must be 
provided. 

The definition of a disabled person under the ADA is 
somewhat different from the Rehabilitation Act. Under 
the newer law, a “qualified individual with a disability” 
means “an individual with a disability who, with or 
without reasonable modifications . . . meets the essen- 
tial eligibility requirements for the receipt of services 
or the participation in programs or activities provided 
by a public entity.”'5* To prevent conflict between the 
Rehabilitation Act and ADA, legislation requires that 
ADA be interpreted consistently with the older law. 
Thus, court decisions interpreting Section 504 are not 
affected by the later law. Furthermore, the Rehabilita- 
tion Act looks to the terms of the IDEA for resolution 
of most disputes concerning the education of the dis- 
abled; and compliance with IDEA will usually meet the 
requirements of ADA. Of these three laws, IDEA has 
had the most significant impact on public schools. 


IDEA 2004 On November 19, 2004, Congress passed 
legislation reauthorizing IDEA and replacing it with the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Improvement 
Act (Public Law 108-446), known as IDEA 2004.133 


13142 U.S.C.A., Secs. 12101-12213 (1990 & West Supp. 
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Category of Special Education Teachers 


All special education teachers 


New or veteran elementary school teachers teaching one 
or more core academic subjects only to children with 
disabilities held to alternative academic standards (most 
severely cognitively disabled) 

New or veteran middle or high school teachers teaching 
one or more core academic subjects only to children with 
disabilities held to alternative academic standards (most 
severely cognitively disabled) 

New teachers of two or more academic subjects who are 
highly qualified in either mathematics, language arts, or 
science 


Veteran teachers who teach two or more core academic 
subjects only to children with disabilities 


Consultative teachers and other special education 
teachers who do not teach core academic subjects 
Other special education teachers teaching core academic 
subjects — ae, 


President George W. Bush signed this bill into law 
on December 3, 2004. IDEA 2004 has significantly 
affected the professional lives of general education 
teachers and special educators as well as parents of 
children with disabilities, all of whom encountered new 
roles and responsibilities as a result of the law. 


The Individuals with Disabilities Education Improvement 
Act of 2004 (New IDEA) increased the focus of special 
education from simply ensuring access to education to 
improving the educational performance of students with 
disabilities and aligning special education services with the 
larger national school improvement efforts that include 
standards, assessments, and accountability.'!34 


Following are highlights of some significant issues 
addressed in this historic document. These provisions 


134Victor Nolet and Margaret J. McLaughlin, Accessing 
the General Curriculum: Including Students with Disabilities 
in Standards-Based Reform, 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Corwin Press, 2005), pp. 2-3. 


Requirements Under P.L. 108-446 (IDEA) 


General Requirements 
Hold at least a bachelor's degree 


Must obtain full state special education certification or 
equivalent licensure 


Cannot hold an emergency or temporary certificate 


In addition to the General Requirements above, may 
demonstrate academic subject competence through 
“a high objective uniform state standard of evaluation” 
(HOUSSE) process 


In addition to the General Requirements above, may 
demonstrate “subject matter knowledge appropriate to the 
level of instruction being provided, as determined by the 
State, needed to effectively teach to those standards” 


In addition to the General Requirements above, has two- 
year window in which to become highly qualified in the 
other core academic subjects and may do this through 
the HOUSSE process 


In addition to the General Requirements above, may 
demonstrate academic subject competence through the 
HOUSSE process (including a single evaluation for all core 
academic subjects) 


Must only meet the General Requirements above 


In addition to the General Requirements above, meet 
relevant NCLB requirements for new elementary school 
teachers, new middle/high school teachers, or veteran 
teachers ee 


provide a framework for individual states to develop 
their own standards and procedures. 


Highly Qualified Special Education Teachers The 
language contained in IDEA 2004 concerning who is 
considered a “highly qualified” special educator is 
complementary to the standards promulgated in the 
NCLB. (See Table 12-1.) 


Individualized Education Program (IEP) Process 

= Short-term objectives and benchmarks will no longer 
be required except for those pupils who are evaluated 
via alternate assessments aligned to alternate achieve- 
ment standards. 


= Assessment of the progress that a student is making 
toward meeting annual goals, which must be writ- 
ten in measurable terms, is still required. Reference, 
however, to the current requirement of reporting the 
“extent to which progress is sufficient to enable the 
child to achieve goals by the end of the year” is 
eliminated. The IEP will now need to describe how 
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the individual’s progress toward achieving annual 
goals will be measured and when these progress 
reports will be made. 


= A new provision of the legislation allows for mem- 
bers of the IEP team to be excused from participat- 
ing in all or part of the meeting if the parents and 
school district agree that attendance is not necessary 
because the individual’s area of curriculum or related 
service is not being reviewed or modified. The team 
member will be required, however, to submit written 
input into the development of the IEP prior to the 
meeting. 


= PL 108-446 allows for alternatives to physical IEP 
meetings such as video conferencing and conference 
telephone calls. 


= Once an JEP is established, IDEA 2004 will allow for 
changes to be made via a written plan to modify the 
document without convening the entire team and 
redrafting the whole IEP. 


= The new legislation deletes references to transition 
services beginning at age fourteen. Now, transition 
services are to begin no later than the first IEP in 
effect when the student turns sixteen (and updated 
annually). It also establishes a new requirement for 
postsecondary goals pertaining to appropriate educa- 
tion, training, employment, and independent living 


skills. 


= School districts will be allowed, with parental 
consent, to develop multiyear IEPs (not to exceed 
three years). 


= The U. S. Department of Education is charged with 
developing and disseminating model IEP forms and 
model IFSP (individualized family service plan) 
forms. 


Identifying Students with Specific Learning 
Disabilities Under IDEA 1997, when identifying 
an individual for a possible learning disability, educa- 
tors typically looked to see if the student exhibited a 
severe discrepancy between achievement and intellec- 
tual ability. This discrepancy provision was removed 
from IDEA 2004. School districts will now be able, if 
they so choose, to use a process that determines if the 
pupil responds to empirically validated, scientifically 
based interventions—a procedure known as Response- 
To-Intervention. Under the new guidelines, rather 
than comparing IQ with performance on standardized 
achievement tests, general education teachers can of- 
fer intensive programs of instructional interventions. 


If the child fails to make adequate progress, a learning 
disability is assumed to be present and additional as- 
sessment is warranted. 


Discipline 

= PL 108-446 stipulates that when a student is re- 
moved from his current educational setting, the pupil 
is to continue to receive those services that enable 
participation in the general education curriculum and 
ensure progress toward meeting IEP goals. 


= IDEA 1997 allowed school authorities to unilaterally 
remove a student to an interim alternative educa- 
tional setting (IASE) for up to forty-five days for of- 
fenses involving weapons or drugs. IDEA 2004 now 
permits school officials to remove any pupil (includ- 
ing those with and without disabilities) to an [ASE 
for up to forty-five days for inflicting “serious bodily 
injury.” 

= Removal to an IASE will now be for forty-five school 
days rather than forty-five calendar days. 


= Behavior resulting in disciplinary action still requires 
a manifestation review; however, language requir- 
ing the IEP team to consider whether the pupil’s 
disability impaired his ability to control behavior 
or comprehend the consequences of his actions has 
been eliminated. IEP teams now need to ask only two 
questions: (1) Did the disability cause or have a direct 
and substantial relationship to the offense? (2) Was 
the violation a direct result of the school’s failure to 
implement the IEP? 


= IDEA 2004 modifies the “stay put” provision enacted 
during an appeals process. When either the LEA (lo- 
cal education agency) or parent requests an appeal of 
a manifestation determination or placement decision, 
the pupil is required to remain in the current [ASE 
until a decision is rendered by the hearing officer or 
until the time period for the disciplinary violation 
concludes. A hearing must be held within twenty 
school days of the date of the appeal. 


Due Process 


= Parents will encounter a two-year statute of limita- 
tions for filing a due process complaint from the time 
they knew or should have known that a violation 
occurred. Alleged violations might involve identifica- 
tion, assessment, or placement issues or the failure to- 
provide an appropriate education. 


= A mandatory “resolution session” is now required 
prior to proceeding with a due process hearing. 


(The parents and school district may waive this 
requirement and proceed to mediation.) School districts 
must convene a meeting with the parents and IEP 
team members within fifteen days of receiving a due 
process complaint. If the complaint is not satisfacto- 
rily resolved within thirty days of the filing date, the 
due process hearing may proceed. 


= Under provisions of IDEA 1997, parents who pre- 
vailed in due process hearings and/or court cases 
could seek attorney’s fees from the school district. 
IDEA 2004 now permits school districts to seek 
attorney’s fees from the parents’ attorney (or the 
parents themselves) if the due process complaint or 
lawsuit is deemed frivolous, unreasonable, or with- 
out foundation or the attorney continues to litigate 
despite these circumstances. Reasonable attorney fees 
cam also be awarded by the court if the complaint or 
lawsuit was filed for an improper purpose such as to 
harass, cause unnecessary delay, or needlessly 
increase the cost of litigation. 


Funding IDEA 2004 continues to be a discretionary 
program allowing Congress to fund it at whatever 
level it chooses. When IDEA was initially enacted in 
1975 as PL 94-142, Congress authorized the federal 
government to pay 40 percent of the “excess cost” of 
educating pupils with disabilities (commonly referred 
to as “full funding”). Although mandatory full funding 
was not accomplished with this reauthorization, a six- 
year plan or “glide path” for achieving this goal was 
enacted. Interestingly, only two days after passing this 
law, Congress appropriated significantly less ($1.7 bil- 
lion) than it had just promised. While considerable, 
the federal government currently provides only about 
18 percent of the cost of educating students with 
disabilities. 


Evaluation of Students 


8 School districts will be required to determine the eli- 
gibility of a student to receive a special education and 
the educational needs of the child within a sixty-day 
time frame. (This provision does not apply if the state 
has already established a timeline for accomplishing 
this task.) The sixty-day rule commences upon 
receipt of parental permission for evaluation. 


= Reevaluation of eligibility for a special education may 
not occur more than once per year (unless agreed to 
by the school district and parent); and it must oc- 
cur at least once every three years unless the parent 
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and school district agree that such a reevaluation is 
unnecessary. 


= IDEA 2004 modifies the provision pertaining to 
native language and preferred mode of communica- 
tion. New language in the bill requires that evalu- 
ations are to be “provided and administered in the 
language and form most likely to yield accurate in- 
formation on what the child knows and can do aca- 
demically, developmentally, and functionally, unless 
it is not feasible to so provide or administer.” 


= School districts are not allowed to seek dispute reso- 
lution when parents refuse to give their consent for 
special education services. If parents refuse to give 
consent, then the school district is not responsible for 
providing a free and appropriate public education. 


Assessment Participation PL 108-446 requires that 
all students participate in all state- and district-wide 
assessments (including those required under the NCLB 
Act), with accommodations or alternative assessments, 
if necessary, as stipulated in the pupil’s IEP. States are 
permitted to assess up to 1 percent of students with 
disabilities (generally those pupils with significant 
cognitive deficits) with alternative assessments aligned 
with alternative achievement standards. This legislation 
further requires that assessments adhere to the principles 
of universal design when feasible. 


The Law and State Issues 


This section focuses on major legal issues pertaining to 
school desegregation, church-state relations, and school 
finance schemes. 


School Desegregation 


A U.S. Supreme Court decision, Plessy v. Ferguson, es- 
tablished the “separate but equal” doctrine regarding 
the use of public railroad facilities by blacks and whites 
in 1896.'55 Subsequently, this doctrine was used as the 
basis for public school segregation of black and white 
students for the next fifty years in many states. Under 
dual school systems, black students attended all-black 
schools staffed predominantly by black teachers, and 
white children attended all-white schools. Such de jure 
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segregation was rendered constitutional because the 
separate-but-equal rationale served as a national stan- 
dard satisfying the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

In 1954 the landmark decision of Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka repudiated the Plessy doctrine.136 
The Court stated that “in the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” 
Because of the significant impact of this decision, the 
Court postponed for one year the issuance of an en- 
forcement decree. The decision, known as Brown II, 
directed lower federal courts to enforce remedies “with 
all deliberate speed.” 137 

Following Brown, southern school districts at- 
tempted numerous strategies to avoid desegregation— 
including transfer provisions; closing the public schools 
and maintaining state-supported, private, segregated 
white schools; integrating schools on a one-grade-a-year 
plan and freedom-of-choice plans; rezoning school dis- 
tricts; and the like—all of which perpetuated segregated 
dual school systems. Fourteen years after Brown II, 
the Court discarded the “all deliberate speed” criterion 
for complying with its desegregation enforcement de- 
cree. It stated that “... every school district is to termi- 
nate dual school systems at once and to operate now 
and hereafter only unitary schools.” 138 

This ultimatum affected only those states with de 
jure segregation—segregation that is derived from the 
influence of the law and is unconstitutional. Southern 
school districts were quick to point out that there was 
plenty of segregation in the North created by special 
forces (such as housing patterns), independent of state 
sponsorship, which is called de facto segregation and 
is not unconstitutional. for de jure segregation to exist, 
three factors must be present: (1) Segregation must be 
initiated and supported by government action; (2) the 
action must have been taken with the intent to segre- 
gate; and (3) the action must have created or increased 
segregation.!9? 

After the Alexander decision, many types of remedies 
of de jure segregation were ordered by lower federal 
courts. The famous Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board of Education busing case served as a model rem- 
edy for school desegregation. The Court concluded: 


'36Brown v. Bd. of Educ. of Topeka, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 
137Brown v, Bd. of Educ. of Topeka, 349 U.S. 294 (1955). 
1384 lexander v. Holmes Cty. Bd. of Educ., 396 U.S. 19 (1969). 
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“In these circumstances, we find no basis for holding 
that the local school authorities may not be required 
to employ bus transportation as a tool of school 
desegregation. Desegregation plans cannot be limited 
to the walk-in school.”!*° This case launched busing as 
an effective tool to remedy school desegregation. 

The courts have used interdistrict desegregation as 
another remedy for de jure segregation in some situa- 
tions. In what has become known as the “Detroit case,” 
the Supreme Court affirmed de jure segregation in 
Detroit because it was shown that racially discrimina- 
tory acts of one or more school districts caused racial 
segregation in an adjacent district and that district lines 
were deliberately drawn on the basis of race.!*! Three 
years later, the Detroit case was heard by the Supreme 
Court once again. !42 

The Court ordered several curriculum programs to 
eradicate the vestiges of de jure segregation, including 
remedial reading, teacher in-service training in human 
relations, expanded counseling and career guidance 
services for minority students, and a nondiscriminatory 
testing program. Also ordered was state support of one- 
half the cost to implement these programs. Subsequent 
interdistrict remedies were ordered in numerous school 
districts including Jefferson County, Kentucky, which 
has served as a model of interdistrict desegregation for 
many years.13 


Church-State Relations 


Issues concerning church-state relations have provided a 
steady stream of litigation since World War II. No other 
area in school law, except school desegregation, has re- 
ceived more attention in the courts than issues involving 
religion in the public schools. In this section, we examine 
legal developments concerning church-state-education 
relationships. Our discussion is limited to school prayer 
and Bible reading, religion in the curriculum, released 
time for religious instruction, and use of facilities. 
Contained in the U.S. Constitution is a separation of 
church and state provision, which guarantees religious 
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freedom and forbids the establishment of religion by 
the government. The First Amendment provides in part 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” These two religious clauses, the establishment 
clause and the free exercise clause, protect a person’s 
religious liberty. The two combined prevent religious 
indoctrination in the public schools and prohibit the 
use of public funds to support religion. 

It should be noted that this provision restricts only 
the federal government from making such laws. How- 
ever, through numerous Supreme Court decisions, jus- 
tices have incorporated clauses in the U.S. Constitution 
as applicable to the states by means of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This has been effected primarily through 
two Court cases. The free exercise clause was incorpo- 
rated in Cantwell v. Connecticut and the establishment 
clause in Everson v. Board of Education.“4 


Vouchers On June 27, 2002, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in favor of a Clevelend program that allows pub- 
lic money to be used to send children to private schools, 
including religious schools. The 5—4 ruling, which over- 
turned a lower court ruling, was seen as a victory for 
“school voucher” programs that have been established 
in some parts of the country with the goal of provid- 
ing more options to students who would otherwise be 
sent to underperforming public schools. The decision 
sparked more debate in the controversy over separation 
of church and state, especially after an appeals court 
ruled the Pledge of Allegiance unconstitutional because 
it mentions “under God.” !5 


School Prayer and Bible Reading Historically, 
many public schools began each day with a prayer and/ 
or Bible reading. Three significant Court decisions es- 
tablished the precedent concerning Bible reading in 
the public schools. In Engel v. Vitale, the Court struck 
down a New York statute requiring the recitation of a 
prayer as a violation of the establishment clause of the 
First Amendment.!*6 One year later, in School District 
of Abington v. Schempp, the Court declared unconsti- 
tutional a Pennsylvania statute requiring Bible reading 
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and recitation of the Lord’s Prayer “. . . when it is part 
of the school curriculum and conducted under the 
supervision of teachers employed in the schools.” 1*” 
The Lemon v. Kurtzman decision established a three- 
factor test of constitutionality under the establishment 
clause. The Court declared that to withstand constitu- 
tional challenge, the statute must pass three tests: (1) It 
must have a secular purpose, (2) have a primary effect 
that neither advances nor inhibits religion, and (3) not 
foster excessive government entanglement with reli- 
gion.!48 This three-factor test has been applied in most 
establishment clause cases. 

Persistent litigation concerning prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools continued in the lower 
courts, but it was not until 1985 that a similar challenge 
reached the Supreme Court in Wallace v. Jaffree.'* 
In this case, the issue was whether setting aside class 
time for silent prayer was constitutional. The Court held 
that such activity was unconstitutional. Although the 
Court applied the three-factor Lemon test, a minority 
of justices objected to its rigidity in assessing individual 
situations. 

In 1992, in Lee v. Weisman, the Supreme Court 
declared that opening prayers at graduation ceremonies 
are unconstitutional.!° The question addressed by the 
Court was “whether including clerical members who 
offer prayers as part of the official school graduation 
ceremony is consistent with the Religions Clauses of the 
First Amendment.” The Court followed the standard set 
in Engel and Abington: “The principle that government 
may accommodate the free exercise of religion does not 
supersede the fundamental limitations imposed by the 
Establishment Clause.” 

Three post—Lee v. Weisman decisions of the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals illustrate distinctions that courts 
may make for different school events. After ruling that 
student-led prayer at commencements were valid under 
the Lee guidelines,!*! the court struck down as uncon- 
stitutional school practices that allowed school employ- 
ees to participate in or supervise student-led prayers 
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at athletic team games and practices, while upholding 
school permission for the school choir to adopt a 
Christian religious song as its theme song. Still later, 
the same court struck down a Mississippi statute that 
authorized student-initiated prayer at sporting events, 
student assemblies, and other school-related student 
events. 153 


Released Time for Religious Instruction Two 
Supreme Court cases have addressed the issue of re- 
leased time for religious instruction. In the first case, 
McCollum v. Board of Education, the Court invali- 
dated a program in which religion classes were taught 
in the public schools.154 The Court declared that the use 
of tax-supported school facilities to promote religious 
instruction was clearly a violation of the First Amend- 
ment, In the second case, Zorach v. Clausen, the Court 
upheld a program whereby students were permitted 
to leave the school premises during the school day to 
receive religious instruction at various religious cen- 
ters.1°5 The significant difference between Zorach and 
McCollum was that the latter program did not involve 
the use of public school buildings or the direct use of 
public funds. Such released-time religious instruction is 


-used in many school communities throughout the coun- 


try. The arrangement does not violate the federal Con- 
stitution as long as the established program is not held 
on school grounds and is not conducted by teachers or 
religion instructors affiliated with the school and as long 
as these instructors are not paid by the school district. 


Religion in the Curriculum The Lemon test was 
used in two cases to assess the permissibility of offer- 
ing Bible study courses in the public schools. In earlier 
decisions dealing with the constitutionality of school- 
sponsored prayer and Bible reading, the courts noted 
that the teaching of the Bible and religion as an as- 
pect of our culture and our history and as a nonbiased 


182) oe v, Duncanville Ind. School Dist., 70 F. 3d 402 (5th Cir. 
1995). See also Bauchmann v. West High School, 900 F. Supp. 
254 (Utah 1995), which held that singing Christian songs at 
Christian places of worship by a high school choir did not vio- 
late the religious freedom of a Jewish choir member. A con- 
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Dist. of Phila. 811 F. Supp. 183 (E.D. Pa. 1993). 
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academic subject is permissible. In Wiley v. Franklin and 
four years later in Crockett v. Sorenson, the courts ruled 
such practices unconstitutional.'56 Study of the Bible in 
both jurisdictions when scrutinized by the courts failed 
one or more prongs of the Lemon tripartite test. In a 
related case, a third circuit court held that a course 
on Transcendental Meditation (TM) violated the First 
Amendment.!*” In applying the Lemon test, the court 
concluded that the objectives of TM may have been 
secular but the means used were religious. 

A recent development in this area involves state stat- 
utes requiring the teaching of creationism in courses 
that also teach about the theory of evolution. State stat- 
utes in Arkansas and Louisiana that required balanced 
treatment of the two perspectives were struck down as 


efforts to advance religion and in violation of the First 
Amendment.}*8 


Equal Access Act It is common practice in public 
schools to permit student organizations to use school 
buildings during noninstructional time. Local boards 
of education have implied powers to regulate such use. 
In such situations, the question arises concerning the 
constitutionality of meetings involving religious groups. 
In 1984, Congress passed the Equal Access Act (EAA), 
which has since been amended, in an attempt to clarify 
the unsettled area of law where students’ free speech 
rights compete with the rights of public schools to con- 
trol access to the school as a forum for public discourse. 
(See Figure 12-6.)159 

In 1990, the Supreme Court resolved some of the 
legal questions when it rendered a decision in Board 
of Education of Westside Community Schools v. 
Mergens.'© The case arose when a group of high school 
students sought permission to form a club that would 
meet at the public school on noninstructional time and 
engage in Bible discussions, prayer, and fellowship. The 
Court held that the school could not bar the religious 
club from non-curriculum-related student group meet- 
ings during noninstructional time. The Court reasoned 
that denial of recognition to a student-initiated religious 
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Sec. 801 (a) of the Equal Access Act, 20 U.S.C. §§ 4070-4074 (2008) stipulates: It shall be unlawful for 
any public secondary school which receives federal financial assistance and which has a limited open forum 
to deny equal access or a fair opportunity to, or discriminate against, any students who wish to conduct a 
meeting within that limited open forum on the basis of the religious, political, philosophical, or other con- 


tent of the speech at such meetings. 


(b) A public secondary school has a limited open forum whenever such school grants an offering to or 
opportunity for one or more noncurriculum related student groups to meet on school premises during non- 


instructional time. 


(c) Schools shall be deemed to offer a fair opportunity to students who wish to conduct a meeting within 
its limited open forum if such school uniformly provides that the meetings: 


(1) are voluntary and student-initiated 


(2) involve no school or government sponsor 


(3) allow the presence of school employees only in a nonparticipatory capacity 


(4) do not materially and substantially interfere with the orderly conduct of educational activities 
within the school; and 


(5) are not directed, controlled, or regularly attended by nonschool persons 


FIGURE 12-6 


The Equal Access Act 


club by a public school that recognized a variety of 
other non-curriculum-related student groups violated 


the EAA. 


Financing Education 


Throughout the history of public education in the 
United States the property tax has served as the major 
source of financing for public schools at the local level. 
The use of the property tax to finance public education 
has received much attention recently and has led to a 
steady stream of litigation in state and federal courts. 
Challenges have been advanced on the issue of equality 
of educational opportunity for all people. Dependence 
on local property tax revenues to support public educa- 
tion has caused wide inequities in interdistrict funding 
of educational programs in various states. The equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
specific state statutes have been the primary vehicles 
under which litigants have sought relief. This section 
focuses on levying taxes and challenges to state finance 
schemes. 


School Taxes The Tenth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution provides: “The powers not delegated to 





the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people.” This clause confers on the state the 
authority not only to regulate and control education 
but also to devise and implement its own system of 
taxation. Congress was reminded of the sovereignty 
of the state over public education in an early Supreme 
Court case. The Court concluded that “all powers not 
expressly granted to the United States by the Constitution 
or reasonably implied therefrom were reserved to the 
states.”16! This statement provided a case law basis for 
the state’s power to tax and to appropriate funds for 
public schools. 

The authority of school districts to raise and collect 
taxes for schools is a power that must be conferred on 
them by the legislature. Furthermore, not all districts 
have the same taxing power. The legislature can classify 
school districts and delegate varied financial powers to 
them depending on their classification.1© 

There are two broad classifications of school dis- 
tricts with respect to their power to tax and raise funds 
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for public schools: fiscally independent and fiscally 
dependent school districts. The vast majority of the 
more than 15,000 public school districts in the nation 
are fiscally independent. 


Fiscally Independent School Districts These 
school districts are granted legal authority by the state 
legislature to set the tax rate on real property, within 
state constitutional and legislative limits; to levy and 
collect taxes for the support of local schools; and to 
approve the expenditure of the funds collected. States 
require local school boards to prepare budgets of 
proposed expenditures. In fiscally independent school 
districts, then, boards of education have a relatively free 
hand in determining how and where expenditures are 
to be made, subject to limitations on the total amount 
by the state’s constitution or statute. For example, in 
Florida local school authorities levy and collect taxes 
for school purposes, independent of the local county 
or city governments. However, Florida state law sets a 
legal limit on the tax rates that can be established by 
local boards of education.!® Similarly, in Kentucky 
state statutes grant local school boards authority to tax 
property for the support of public schools.1% 


Fiscally Dependent School Districts In this 
configuration, the board of education prepares and 
adopts a budget specifying the anticipated expenditures 
and projected revenue needs. Then a different municipal 
government may reduce the total budget or eliminate 
items not required by state law and apportion the school 
taxes. For example, in Chicago statutory language 
authorized the school tax levy to be a cooperative 
endeavor, joining the board of education and city 
officials. While the local board performed all the 
preliminary steps in the budget process—preparation, 
review, and adoption—no school taxes could be 
forthcoming without the adoption by the city council of 
an ordinance levying the tax.!®> In a more recent case in 
Chicago, a two-year collective bargaining agreement was 
held unenforceable regarding the second year’s salary 
provisions. The state statute stipulated that the local 
board of education could not incur a contractual liability 
without an apportionment of funds, and apportionments 
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were made annually by the city council.1% Similarly in 
Alaska, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, school districts are fiscally 
dependent on the municipal government to apportion 
taxes for school purposes.167 


Challenges to State Finance Schemes Beginning 
in the late 1960s and continuing to the present, liti- 
gation has addressed the issue of inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity resulting from public school finance 
schemes. Rooted in the famous landmark desegregation 
case, Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, courts 
initially invoked equal protection rights as a means of 
forcing redistribution of state funds for public educa- 
tion. A key paragraph of Brown, often used by plaintiffs 
in school finance litigation, recognizes the importance 
of education in contemporary American society: 


Today, education is perhaps the most important function 
of state and local governments . . . [and] the great expendi- 
tures for education . . . demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education to our democratic society... . In 
these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be 
expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education. 


The Court went on to say, “Such an opportunity, where 
the state has undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms.”1® 


Educational Needs Standard Two 1968 Supreme 
Court cases challenged the constitutionality of state 
finance schemes in Illinois and Virginia under the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
first case, McInnis v. Shapiro, was a class action suit 
brought on behalf of elementary and secondary public 
school students and their parents in four Cook County 
school districts in Illinois.!® The plaintiffs claimed 
that the Illinois system of public school finance vio- 
lated the equal protection guarantees of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Additionally, they claimed that there were 
markedly inequitable per-pupil expenditures among 
Illinois school districts. 

In rejecting their contention, the court cited the fol- 
lowing points: (1) The Fourteenth Amendment did not 


166 Bd. of Educ. v. Chicago Teachers Union, Local 1, A.ET., 
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require that public school expenditures be made solely 
on the basis of “educational needs”; (2) “educational 
expenses” were not the “exclusive yardstick” for mea- 
suring the quality of a child’s educational opportunity; 
and (3) there were no “judicially manageable stan- 
dards” by which a federal court could determine if and 
when the equal protection clause is satisfied or violated. 
The court further stated, “The General Assembly’s dele- 
gation of authority to school districts appears designed 
to allow individual localities to determine their own tax 
burden according to the importance which they place 
upon public schools.” The U.S. Supreme Court affirmed 
the judgment. In the same year, the Court rejected a 
second challenge in Virginia, Burruss v. Wilkerson, 


advanced on the educational needs standard.!”° 


Fiscal Neutrality Standard In 1971 the California 
Supreme Court, in Serrano v. Priest (Serrano I), con- 
tradicted the stance taken by the U.S. Supreme Court 
two years earlier.!7! In both McInnis and Burruss, the 
U.S. Supreme Court rejected the federal constitutional 
theory that education is a right under the Constitution. 
The Court left in the hands of state legislatures the re- 
sponsibility to remedy any existing inequities in state 
funding systems. Serrano v. Priest, then, represents an 
evolutionary step in judicial expansion of equal rights 
protection under the federal Constitution regarding 
public school finance. This case generated more reac- 
tion than any decision rendered in a state court, for it 
restricted the state’s plenary power to devise and imple- 
ment its own system of funding public schools. 

The plaintiffs in Serrano, a group of elementary and 
high school pupils and their parents, brought a class ac- 
tion suit against the state of California and the county 
of Los Angeles pertaining to the financing of the public 
schools. The plaintiffs argued that the California school 
finance scheme, which relied heavily on local property 
taxes, caused wide interdistrict disparities in per-pupil 
expenditures. Such a system was not fiscally neutral, 
according to the court, because it made the quality of a 
child’s education dependent on the wealth of the school 
district and therefore invidiously discriminated against 
the poor in violation of the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment and similar provisions in the 
California constitution. The California Supreme Court 
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concluded that under the fiscal neutrality standard, the 
quality of a child’s education could not be a function of 
the wealth of the child’s local school district but rather 
must be based on the wealth of the state as a whole. 
The California Supreme Court in Serrano v. Priest 
(Serrano II) reaffirmed its position in Serrano I and 
provided remedies available to the legislature to rec- 
tify the wide disparities in the state-funding formula 
in California. Included among the remedies were the 
following proposals: full state funding to be supported 
by a statewide property tax; district consolidation with 
boundary realignments to equalize assessed valuations 
of real property among school districts; retention of 
present school district boundaries with removal of com- 
mercial and industrial property from tax warrant rolls 
for school purposes and placement on state-tax war- 
rant rolls for school purposes; and implementation of 
a voucher system.!”2 One decade later, Serrano v. Priest 
(Serrano III) held that there had been full compliance 
with the original Serrano order to improve the inequi- 
ties in state financing of public schools in California.‘ 


The Rodriguez Case Another major case that has 
had significant impact on public school finance is San 
Antonio Independent School District v. Rodriguez. The 
U.S. Supreme Court altered the Serrano attitude that 
public education is a fundamental right protected by 
the Constitution. Further, it struck down the fiscal neu- 
trality standard that the equality of public education 
cannot be a function of wealth, other than the wealth of 
the state as a whole. San Antonio v. Rodriguez marked 
a return to the view that education is a plenary power 
granted to the states and not directly a federal matter. 
Rodriguez was originally heard by a three-judge fed- 
eral district court in Texas in which the state’s school 
finance system was challenged. The plaintiffs alleged 
that the Texas system of financing its public schools, 
which relied heavily on the local property tax base, tol- 
erated inequitable per-pupil expenditures among local 
school districts and discriminated against poor families. 
The rationale of fiscal neutrality and precedents of Ser- 
rano fashioned their plea. The district court concluded 
that the Texas system of financing public schools was a 


violation of the Fourteenth Amendment.!”* 
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Upon appeal of the state of Texas, the U.S. Supreme 
Court reversed the lower court.175 The appellees’ 
rationale was rejected on two fundamental points. 
First, the Court commented that the evidence did not 
support the contention that the Texas finance sys- 
tem was discriminatory against the poor. The Court 
stated that the suit involved “a large, diverse, and 
amorphous class, unified only by the common factor 
of residence in districts.” Further, the fiscal neutrality 
standard was struck down by the Court because the 
Texas school finance system was based on a statewide 
minimum foundation program financed by state and 
local revenue. The program was designed to provide 
at least a basic education to each student in the state. 
Local school districts contributed a portion to the 
state’s foundation program reflective of the assessed 
property valuation in the district. The Court con- 
cluded that no child was completely deprived of edu- 
cational opportunity in Texas. 

Second, concerning the issue of whether education 
is a “fundamental” constitutional right under the equal 
protection clause, the Court concluded that there was 
no such right “explicitly or implicitly guaranteed by 
the Constitution.” In so ruling, the Court reverted to 
the traditional attitude of leaving the financing of pub- 
lic schools in the hands of state legislatures. The Court 
concluded: “The .. . complexity of the problems of 
financing . . . a state-wide public school system suggests 
that there will be more than one constitutionally per- 
missible method of solving them, and that, within the 
limits of rationality, the legislature’s efforts should be 
entitled to respect.!76 


Post-Rodriguez Litigation Subsequent to Rodriguez, 
litigation in school finance issues continued to flourish. 
The federal courts were abandoned, however, as an 
arena for such litigation. The Supreme Court’s position 
in Rodriguez made it clear that successful challenges to 
state finance systems must be pursued on state consti- 
tutional grounds rather than on the provisions of the 
U.S. Constitution. Plaintiffs continued to pattern their 
arguments on the Serrano and Rodriguez cases. Because 
of individual differences in each state’s constitution, 
decisions have been inconsistent. 

The highest courts in eleven states (Arizona, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 


175San Antonio I.S.D. v. Rodriguez, 411 U.S. 1 (1973). 


\W6Tbid. 


New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Pennsylvania) 
have upheld the state’s system of financing public 
schools as constitutional. Most of these decisions 
were rendered by the court using the Rodriguez 
rationale and precedents. On the other hand, deci- 
sions by the highest courts in other states (Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Kentucky, Montana, New 
Jersey, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming) have struck down the constitutional- 
ity of the state’s public school finance system. Most 
of these decisions were rejected primarily on the legal 
principles forwarded by the California Supreme Court 
in Serrano.'”” 


Summary 


1. All three units of government—federal, state, and 
local—exercise some degree of authority and 
control over public education. 


2. The state was given plenary power over public 
education through the Tenth Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 


3. Nevertheless, the federal government has exercised 
and continues to exercise profound influence in 
educational matters, primarily through the 
provisions of the federal Constitution, decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, and congressional 
enactments. 


4. The provisions of the Constitution that have had the 
greatest impact on the public schools are Article I, 
Section 10, and the First, Fourth, Fifth, Ninth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments. 


5. Litigation has reached both federal and state courts 
primarily in the areas of school desegregation, 
religion in the schools, and, more recently, chal- 
lenges to state school finance schemes and sexual 
harassment. 


6. U.S. Supreme Court decisions have been prevalent 
also in such student-related issues as corporal 
punishment, search and seizure, freedom of expres- 
sion, and various classification practices related td 
sex, marriage and pregnancy, ability grouping, and 
handicaps. 


177Michael Imber and Tyll Van Geel, Education Law, 4th ed. 
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Equal Access 


Congress passed the 1984 Equal Access Act in an attempt fo clarify the unsettled area of law 
wherein the free-speech rights of students compete with the right of schools fo contro! access 
to schools as a forum for public discourse. Since that time, lawsuits and court decisions have 
only added to the confusion and uncertainty. 


Question: Should student religious clubs be allowed to meet in public school facilities? 


Arguments PRO 


1. 


Young people should be encouraged to engage in 
wide-ranging discussions on any issue. The devel- 
opmental stage of adolescence is one where young 
adults are interested in religion. 


. Students do not leave their constitutional rights to 


freedom of speech at the schoolhouse door. They 
have the right to express their views in the class- 
room during class time. Why should they not be al- 
lowed to express them in after-school activities that 
are tied to religious groups? 


. Student religious clubs should have the same ac- 


cess to school facilities as is routinely granted to 
secular groups. Frequently, religious clubs have 
church or synagogue sponsors, and adults are pres- 
ent to supervise the students. 


. Under the federal equal access law, it is unlawful for 


a public secondary school that has created a lim- 
ited open forum to deny access to student-initiated 
groups on the basis of the religious, political, or 
philosophical content of the group’s speech. 


Key Terms 


General Welfare Clause 
Commerce Clause 
obligation of contracts 
First Amendment 
Fourth Amendment 
Fifth Amendment 
Ninth Amendment 

due process clause 
Fourteenth Amendment 
equal protection clause 
case law 

tenure 

property interest 


Arguments CON 
1. The U.S. Constitution provides for the separation 


of church and state. No religious events of any kind 
should be allowed in public school buildings. 


. Opening the schools to one student-initiated group 


opens the doors to all student-initiated groups. 
School administrators need clear restraints on the 
use of school buildings so that they do not have to 
decide on the basis of the desirability of one reli- 
gious group over another. Without a limitation, stu- 
dents may request that an undesirable club, such as 
a cult or paramilitary group, meet in the school. 


. The current law restricts the amount of supervision 


that can be exercised over religious clubs. For pur- 
poses of safety, school administrators must have 
the latitude to supervise any student group that 
meets in the building. 


. The right way to guarantee freedom of religion is 


to keep the state out of the religious process alto- 
gether. To require the schools to allow access to 
religious groups is to get the schools involved, not 
to keep church and state separate. 





liberty interest 

quid pro quo sexual harassment 
hostile environment sexual harassment 
sexual bribery 

sexual imposition 

gender harassment 

sexual coercion 

sexual behavior 

tort 

duty 

standard of care 

proximate cause 

injury 

contributory negligence 
assumption of risk 
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comparative negligence 
government immunity 
parens patriae 

domicile 

residence 

in loco parentis 
individualized education program (IEP) 
“separate but equal” 

de jure segregation 

de facto segregation 
Lemon test 

educational needs standard 
fiscal neutrality standard 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the roles of the federal, state, and local 
governments in the operation of schools? 


2. What is the basic structure of the federal and state 
judicial systems? 


3. Which provisions of the U.S. Constitution have had 
the greatest impact on litigation involving public 
schools? Discuss the major Supreme Court cases 
applicable to each provision enumerated, and evalu- 
ate the principles of law derived from these court 
decisions. 


4. What can school administrators hope to gain from a 
knowledge of the sources of law that impact schools? 

5. Which case (or cases) has had the greatest impact 
on your role as a professional educator, or which 


has changed your attitude toward the operation of 
schools? 


Suggested Readings 


Alexander, Kern, and M. David Alexander. 
American Public School Law, 8th ed. (Belmont, 
CA: Wadsworth/Cengage Learning, 2011). The 
text is designed to inform the practicing educator 


of the current and rapidly evolving nature of the 
law as it affects public schools. 


Fischer, Louis, David Schimmel, and Cynthia Kelly. 
Teachers and the Law, 7th ed. (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 2006). This book covers those issues 
most central to the daily lives of teachers, using a 
question-answer format. 


Imber, Michael, and Tyll van Geel. Education Law, 
4th ed. (New York: Routledge, 2010). This text- 
book is approximately two-thirds cases, with the 
cases integrated throughout. 


LaMorte, Michael W. School Law: Cases and Con- 
cepts, 9th ed. (Boston: Pearson Education, 2008). 
The author examines the sources of law under 
which educators operate, the legal constraints to 
state action in the educational arena, the legal 
rights and restrictions applicable to students’ 
behavior, the historical and legal foundations 
of both desegregation and recent school finance 
reform, and the application of tort law to public 
education. 


Reutter, E. Edmond. The Law of Public Education, 
6th ed. (Westbury, NY: Foundation Press, 2003). 
This textbook-casebook is designed to provide basic 
knowledge of the law directly affecting public edu- 
cation in the United States, including hundreds of 
cases and judicial decisions. 


Thomas, Stephen P., Nelda H. Cambron McCabe, 
and Martha M. McCarthy. Public School Law, 
6th ed. (Boston: Pearson Education, 2009). The text 
provides a comprehensive treatment of the evolu- 
tion and current status of the law governing public 
schools. 


Valente, William D. and Christina M. Valente. Law in 
Schools, 5th ed. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 2004). The text thoroughly addresses the legal 
principles governing American schools, discusses 
the origin and development of laws pertaining to 
schools, and explores the many ways in which laws 
influence specific educational policies, practices, 
and goals. 











Curriculum 
Develooment and 
Implementation 


FOCUSING QUESTIONS 


How can we define curriculum? 
2 What approach to curriculum do most administrators adopt? 


3 How do philosophy of education and psychology of learning influence 
curriculum and instruction? 


4 Why are curriculum development models usually behaviorist in nature? 
Can humanistic educators rely on such models? 


5 What are good criteria to use in selecting content and experiences for 
planning curriculum? 


6 How are content, experiences, and environment related in the planning 
of curriculum? 


7 Why is change difficult to implement in schools? 


8 What strategies or methods of change are important for a school 
environment? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions about curriculum de- 
velopment and implementation by first defining curriculum and examining 
the four basic approaches to develop it. Then we list the criteria for and 
define the administrator’s role in planning and implementation. Finally, we look 


at ways to implement a new curriculum and to urge staff to accept the change it 


may bring about. 
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Much of the professional literature currently 
stresses the need for supervisors and administrators to 
become more involved in curriculum development and 
implementation. The need to plan effective curricula 
is obvious because curriculum is often considered the 
heart of schooling. The difficulty, however, is there are 
various definitions of curriculum development and 
implementation. Not everyone agrees what curriculum 
is or what is involved in curriculum development and 
implementation. We present a definition that allows 
different views and interpretations to exist—and which 
permits school administrators to become more involved 


in curriculum matters. 


Curriculum Definitions and 
Approaches 


What is curriculum? What is its purpose? How does it 
affect students, teachers, and administrators? The way 
we define curriculum in part reflects our approach to it. 
A curriculum can be defined as a plan for action, or a 
written document, which includes strategies for achieving 
desired goals or ends. Most educators agree with this defi- 
nition, as do most administrators who approach curricu- 
{um in terms of a behavioral or managerial outlook. 
Curriculum can also be defined broadly, as dealing 
with the experiences of the learner. This view consid- 
ers almost anything in school, even outside of school 
(as long as it is planned) as part of the curriculum. It 
is rooted in John Dewey’s definition of experience and 
education, as well as Hollis Caswell and Doak Camp- 
bell’s view, from the 1930s, that curriculum was “all 
the experiences children have under the guidance of 
the teacher.”! Humanistic curricularists and elementary 


‘ohn Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan, 
1938); Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum 
Development (New York: American Books, 1935), p. 69. Also 
see Thomas Fallace, “Repeating the Race Experience: John 
Dewey and the History Curriculum at the University of Chicago 
Lab School,” Curriculum Inquiry, 39 (2009): 381-405. 


school administrators subscribe to this definition, 
at least more so than traditional curricularists and 
secondary school administrators. 

Curriculum can be viewed as a field of study, that is, 
as an intellectual or an academic subject that attempts 
to analyze and synthesize major positions, trends, and 
concepts of curriculum. The approach tends to be his- 
torical and philosophical and, to a lesser extent, social 
and psychological in nature. The discussion of curric- 
ulum making is usually scholarly and theoretical, not 
practical, and concerned with broad issues of curricu- 
lum. Many administrators would reject this approach 
as lacking in practical value; administrators who might 
appreciate this approach as providing a worthwhile 
framework to help explain curriculum are those with 
advanced degrees and/or with several courses in cur- 
riculum. Those who might have faith in curriculum as a 
field of study would appreciate the functions of theory 
and theory building. They might also view curriculum 
as a system with its own definitions, operational con- 
structs, assumptions, postulates, generalizations, laws, 
and specialists to interpret this knowledge.” 

Finally, curriculum can be viewed in terms of spe- 
cific subject matter (mathematics, science, English, his- 
tory, etc.) and grade levels. This viewpoint emphasizes 
knowledge, concepts, and generalizations of a particu- 
lar subject or group of subjects (such as the core cur- 
riculum, which combines two separate subjects such 
as history and English, or the broad fields curriculum, 
which combines many similar subjects into new courses 
such as social studies, language arts, or genera! science). 
All classroom and school approaches have elements of 
this definition—that is, there is recognition of subjects 
and grades. 


Behavioral Approach 


Rooted in the University of Chicago school, the be- 
havioral approach is the oldest and most popular 
approach to curriculum. As a means-ends approach, 
it is logical and prescriptive. It relies on technical and 
scientific principles and includes models, prescriptions, 


Herbert M. Kliebard, “What Is a Knowledge Base?” Review 


of Educational Research, 63 (1993): 295-304; Allan C. 
Ornstein and Francis P. Hunkins, “Theorizing about Curricu- 
lum Theory,” High School Journal, 72 (1989): 77-82; James T. 
Sears and Dan Marshall, “General Influences on Contempo- 
rary Curriculum,” Journal of Curriculum Studies, 32 (2000): 
199-214. 


and step-by-step strategies for formulating curriculum.? 
Usually based on a plan, sometimes called a blueprint, 
it specifies goals and objectives, sequences content and 
experiences to coincide with the objectives, and evalu- 
ates learning outcomes in relation to the goals and 
objectives. 

This curriculum approach, which has been applied 
to all subjects for the last 90 years (since the Bobbitt 
era), constitutes a frame of reference against which 
other approaches to curriculum are compared and 
criticized. Other names have been used to identify 
this approach—including logical/positivist, conceptual/ 
empiricist, experimentalist, rational/scientific, and 
technocrat.° 

The behavioral approach started with the idea of 
efficiency; promoted by business and industry, and the 
scientific management theories of Frederick Taylor, who 
analyzed factory efficiency in terms of time-and-motion 
studies and concluded that each worker should be paid 
on the basis of individual output, as measured by the 
number of units produced in a specified period of time. 
Efficient operation of the schools (and other social sys- 
tems), sometimes called machine theory by its critics, 
became a major goal in the 1920s and 1930s. 

Often, ensuring efficiency in schools meant eliminat- 
ing small classes, increasing student-teacher ratios, hir- 
ing few administrators, cutting costs in teacher salaries, 
maintaining or reducing operational costs, and so on, 
and then preparing charts and graphs to show the resul- 
tant lower costs. Raymond Callahan later branded this 
idea the “cult of efficiency.”® The effects were to make 
administration in general and curriculum making more 


3Linda Behar and Allan C. Ornstein, “An Overview of Curricu- 
lum: The Theory and Practice,” NASSP Bulletin, 76 (1992): 
1-10; Allan C. Ornstein, “The Field of Curriculum: What Ap- 
proach? What Definition?” High School Journal, 70 (1987): 
208-216; Allan C. Ornstein, Edward Pajak, and Stacey B. 
Ornstein, Contemporary Issues in Curriculum, Sth ed. (Need- 
ham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 2010). 
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lum: 1893-1958 (New York: Routledge 8 Kegan Paul, 1987); 
Kliebard, Changing Course: American Curriculum Reform 
in the 20th Century (New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 2002); William H. Schubert, “Currere 
and Disciplinarity in Curriculum Studies,” Educational 
Researcher, 38 (2009): 136-140. 
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scientific, at least more precise, and to reduce teaching 
and learning to precise behaviors with corresponding 
activities that could be measured. 

Franklin Bobbitt described the problems as he set 
out to organize a course of studies for the elementary 
grades. “We need principles of curriculum making. We 
did not know that we should first determine objec- 
tives from a study of social needs . . . [and] we had not 
learned that [plans] are means, not ends.”” 

Bobbitt further developed his objectives and activ- 
ities approach in the early 1920s in How to Make a 
Curriculum. He outlined more than 800 objectives and 
related activities to coincide with student needs. These 
activities ranged from the “ability to care for [one’s] 
teeth ... eyes ... nose, and throat; ... to keep home ap- 
pliances in good working condition; . . . to spelling and 
grammar.”® Bobbitt’s methods were sophisticated for 
the day; but taken out of context, his list of hundreds of 
objectives and activities, along with the machine or fac- 
tory analogy that he advocated, was easy to criticize. 

It was left to Ralph Tyler, a graduate student of Bob- 
bitt’s, to recognize the need for behavioral objectives 
that were not as tiny or lockstep, whereby basic tech- 
niques of curriculum, instruction, and evaluation were 
combined in a simple plan. He outlined four broad 
questions that he believed should be answered by any- 
one involved in planning or writing a curriculum for 
any subject or grade level: 


1. What educational purposes should the school seek 
to attain? 


2. What educational experiences can be provided that 
are likely to attain these purposes? 


3. How can these educational experiences be effec- 
tively organized? 


4. How can we determine whether these principles are 
being attained?? 


Although Tyler’s questions were not new when he 
wrote them, rather a condensed version of the Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (NSSE), he put forth the ideas in easy-to-read 


7Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1918), p. 283. 


8Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924), pp. 14, 28. 

Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), p. 1. 
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and brief form (128 pages). His approach, considered 
today a classic method and read by curriculum special- 
ists and school administrators, combines behaviorism 
(objectives are an important consideration) with pro- 
gressivism (the emphasis is on the needs of the learner); 
the procedures outlined are still applicable in varying 
school situations today. 


Managerial Approach 


The managerial approach considers the school as a 
social system, reminiscent of organizational theory, 
in which groups of people such as students, teachers, 
curriculum specialists, and administrators interact ac- 
cording to certain norms and behaviors. Administrators 
who rely on this approach plan the curriculum in terms 
of programs, schedules, space, resources and equip- 
ment, and personnel and departments. This approach 
advocates, among other things, the need for select- 
ing, organizing, communicating with, and supervising 
people involved in curriculum decisions. It considers 
committee and group processes, human relations, lead- 
ership styles and methods, and decision making. 
An offshoot of the behavioral approach, the mana- 
-gerial approach also relies on a plan, rational princi- 
ples, and logical steps, but not necessarily behavioral 
approaches. The managerial aspect tends to zero in 
on supervisory and administrative aspects of curricu- 
lum, especially the organizational and implementation 
process, !° 
Advocates of this approach are interested in change 
and innovation and in how curriculum specialists, 
supervisors, and administrators can facilitate these 
processes. The curriculum specialist and supervisor 
are considered to be practitioners—change agents, 
resource people, and facilitators—not theoreticians. 
They report to an administrator and follow the mission 
and goals of the school. If the school does not appre- 
ciate change, then the change role of the job is mini- 
mized. If the school is progressive, then changes are 
expected to be child centered. If the school emphasizes 
the three Rs, then the curriculum specialist introduces 
plans accordingly. 


10Michael Fullan, Leadership and Sustainability: System Think- 
ers in Action (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2005); John 
R. Hoyle, Leadership and Futuring, 2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Corwin Press, 2007); Jon Wiles and Joseph Bondi, Curricu- 
lum Development: A Guide to Practice, 8th ed. (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 2010). 


The managerial approach is rooted in the organi- 
zational and administrative school models of the early 
1900s—a period that combined a host of innovative 
plans involving curriculum and instruction that centered 
on individualization, departmentalization, nongrading, 
classroom grouping, homeroom, and work-study ac- 
tivities. It was an era when various school district plans 
were introduced by their respective superintendents in 
an attempt to modify the horizontal and/or vertical 
organization of the schools. The names of the plans 
were usually based on either the school district’s name 
or organizational concept—such as the Batavia (New 
York) Plan, Denver Plan, Elizabeth (New Jersey) Plan, 
Pueblo (Colorado) Plan, Platoon (Gary, Indiana) Plan, 
Portland (Oregon) Plan, Santa Barbara (California) 
Plan, Study Hall (New York City) Plan, and Winnetka 
(Illinois) Plan. Superintendents and associate superin- 
tendents were very much involved in curriculum lead- 
ership, often developing a plan in one school district 
and being hired by another one to implement the plan 
there. Hence, there was a good deal of hopscotching 
around of administrators, based on a combination of 
their managerial and curriculum skills. 

The managerial approach became dominant in the 
1950s and 1960s among school principals and superin- 
tendents. During this era, Midwest school administra- 
tors and professors (with administrative backgrounds) 
dominated the field of curriculum in terms of setting 
policies and priorities, establishing the direction of 
change and innovation, and planning and organizing 
curriculum and instruction. 

The pacesetters for this era were such school superin- 
tendents as Robert Anderson (Park Forest, Illinois), Leslee 
Bishop (Livonia, Michigan), William Cornog (New Trier 
Township, Winnetka, Illinois), Robert Gilchrist (Univer- 
sity City, Missouri), Arthur Lewis (Minneapolis), Sidney 
Marland (Winnetka, Illinois), Lloyd Michael (Evanston, 
Illinois), Stuart Rankin (Detroit), and J. Lloyd Trump 
(Waukegan, Illinois). Other superintendents (or associ- 
ate superintendents) from outside the Midwest were also 
influential, such as Chester Babcock (Seattle), Muriel 
Crosby (Wilmington, Delaware), Gerald Firth (Roslyn, 
New York), and John McNeil (San Diego)." 

These superintendents were very active politically, 
at both the local and national levels. They used the 
professional associations and their respective journals 


MAllan C. Ornstein and Francis P. Hunkins, Curriculum: Foun- 
dations, Principles, and Issues, Sth ed. (Boston: Allyn and Ba- 
con, 2009). 
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and yearbooks as platforms to publicize their ideas. 
In particular, they were frequently published by the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, American Association of School Administrators, 
and National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Many like Anderson (Harvard), Firth (University 
of Georgia), Lewis (University of Florida), McNeil 
(UCLA), and Trump (University of Illinois, Urbana) 
became professors at major universities; others be- 
came active as board directors and executive committee 
members of professional and administrative organiza- 
tions that have had major impact on curriculum, super- 
vision, and administration. 

Most of these administrators tended to be less con- 
cerned about teaching and learning than about orga- 
nization and implementation. Similarly, they were less 
concerned about subject matter, methods, or materials 
than improving curriculum in light of policies, plans, 
and people on a school-wide or school district basis. 
They envisioned curriculum change and innovation 
as they administered the resources and restructured 
the schools. Most of their innovative practices can be 
grouped into five categories—personnel, instructional 
media, instructional groups, grading, and schools— 
according to how they were to be organized or modified: 


1. Personnel changes focused on the way staff was 
to be used in the classroom, involving team teach- 
ing, differential staffing, and teacher aides (or 
paraprofessionals). 


2. Media changes focused on instructional technology, 
including programmed instruction, language labora- 
tories, and educational television. 


3. Grouping practices involved individualized instruc- 
tion, independent instruction, small-group instruc- 
tion, and various homogeneous and heterogeneous 
groups. 


4. Grading practices included nongraded plans, con- 
tinuous progress plans, and pass-fail. 


5. School plans were numerous and included various 
options such as flexible scheduling and module 
scheduling, as well as open schools, schools without 
walls, community schools, street academies, special 
service schools (for the emotionally disturbed or 
mentally retarded), and specialized schools (music, 
art, engineering, science, etc.). 


Most of the curriculum innovations developed dur- 
ing this period are still considered viable today and 
often discussed in the literature and implemented as 


new or innovative. Indeed, these administrators had 
good theoretical insight, and their practices would 
prove lasting; their plans were usually well thought out 


* and developed. 


Systems Approach 


It was not far to leap from organizing people and poli- 
cies, a managerial view, to organizing curriculum into 
a system. The systems aspect tends to view various 
units and subunits of the organization in relation to the 
whole, and organizational units, flowcharts, and com- 
mittee structures are often diagrammed as the curricu- 
lum plan is introduced and monitored.” 

Sometimes referred to as curriculum engineering, 
the approach includes processes necessary to plan the 
curriculum by engineers—superintendents, directors, 
coordinators, and principals; stages—development, 
design, implementation, and evaluation;, and 
structures—subjects, courses, unit plans, and lesson 
plans. The systems approach to curriculum was influ- 
enced by systems theory, systems analysis, and systems 
engineering. These principles, originally developed by 
social scientists in the 1950s and 1960s, continue to be 
used or at least discussed widely by school managers as 
part of administrative and organizational theory. 

In the systems approach to curriculum, the “parts” of 
the total school district or school are closely examined 
in terms of their interrelatedness and influence on each 
other. Components like departments, personnel, equip- 
ment, and schedules are planned to create changes in peo- 
ple’s behavior and expectations. In general, information 
is communicated to administrators who consider alter- 
natives and choices. 

One application of the systems approach was devel- 
oped by the Rand Corporation and has rapidly spread 
from government to business and school agencies. It 
is called a planning, programming, budgeting system 
(PPBS), and it brings together those components with 
the system’s structure, functions, and capabilities. In 
this case, the system is the curriculum. 

Another well-known systems approach is the pro- 
gram evaluation and review technique (PERT), which 
was introduced by the Department of Defense and 


12 Madeleine R. Grumet, “Curriculum Inquiry, Theory and 
Politics,” Curriculum Inquiry, 14 (2009): 221-234. Allan C. 
Ornstein, “Analyzing the Curriculum,” NASSP Bulletin, 77 
(1993): 58-64; Ornstein, “The Field of Curriculum: What 
Approach? What Definition?” 
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subsequently spread to business and industry in the 
1960s; like PPBS, it has been introduced into education. 
Progress and interruptions of various facets of the pro- 
gram, in this case the curriculum, are computed, ana- 
lyzed, and made available to administrators. Progress 
reports are continually updated, reflecting changes in 
schedule, possible difficulties, and achievement rates. 
In both systems’ approaches, the curriculum is closely 
monitored by administrators; revisions and corrective 
action are introduced on a continual basis. 

It was George Beauchamp (a former school adminis- 
trator and professor of curriculum) who developed the 
first systems theory of curriculum. He divided theories 
of education into five major theories of equal impor- 
tance: administrative, counseling, curriculum, instruc- 
tional, and evaluation.!3 Many school administrators 
do not accept this notion of equal theories, for they view 
administration as their major system or field of study 
and curriculum as a component or subsystem of the 
major system. In fact, they often delegate supervisors to 
take care of curriculum matters, especially if they view 
their leadership role chiefly in terms of management. 
On the other hand, curriculum specialists usually view 
curriculum as the major system and related fields such 
as supervision, teaching, instruction, and evalution as 
subsystems, which help implement the curriculum."4 

However, what Beauchamp was trying to convey is 
that the five theories of education are applied realms of 
knowledge that draw their ideas from the foundations 
of education: psychology, sociology, history, philosophy, 
and so on. Rather than disputing what the major sys- 
tems or subsystems are, it is more important to design 
procedures that are applicable to the real world and use 
whatever theory that can be helpful. 

Administrators who value the systems approach 
take a macro, or broad, view of curriculum and are 
concerned with curriculum issues and questions that 
relate to the entire school or school system, not only in 
terms of subjects or grades. They ask theoretical ques- 
tions, often referred to as the “fundamental” or “basic” 


13George A. Beauchamp, Curriculum Theory, 4th ed. (Itasca, 
IL: Peacock, 1981). 


14Allan C. Ornstein, “Curriculum, Instruction, and 
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cipal,” NASSP Bulletin, 70 (1986): 74-81; Edward Pajak, 
“Clinical Supervision and Psychological Functions,” Jour- 
nal of Curriculum and Supervision, 17, (2002): 189-205; 
Thomas Popkewitz, “Curriculum Study, Curriculum History 
and Curriculum Theory,” Journal of Curriculum Studies, 41 
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questions of curriculum, listed in Table 13-1. These 
questions do not have simple or linear answers, and 
they evoke philosophical and political debates among 
respondents. 

These types of questions were first raised in 1930, 
when a famous twelve-person committee on curriculum, 
headed by Harold Rugg, presented a general statement 
on curriculum making and raised eighteen “fundamen- 
tal questions” for the National Society for the Study of 
Education (see Table 13-1). They were raised again in 
the 1983 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and still later on by 
other curriculum specialists.1° They are generic ques- 
tions that have stood the test of time. 

The posture one takes in answering the questions in 
Table 13-1 will greatly influence the planning of cur- 
riculum; the place and function of subject matter; the 
types of subjects offered; the methods and materials 
for facilitating instruction; the role of curriculum spe- 
cialists and supervisors, as well as teachers; and how 
the school (or school district) is organized to carry out 
curricula functions. It will determine in part how cur- 
riculum is to be developed and implemented, as well as 
the policies and processes involved in administering the 
curriculum. 


Humanistic Approach 


Some administrators and curriculum leaders reflect on 
the field and contend that the above approaches are 
too technocratic and rigid. They contend that in our 
attempt to be scientific and rational, administrators (or 
supervisors) in charge of curriculum miss the personal 
and social aspects of curriculum and instruction; ignore 
the artistic, physical, and cultural aspects of subject 
matter; rarely consider the need for self-reflection and 
self-actualization among learners; and, finally, overlook 
the sociopsychological dynamics of classrooms and 
schools. 


15Elizabeth Vallence, “Curriculum as a Field of Practice,” in 
F. W. English (ed.), Fundamental Curriculum Decisions, 1983 
Yearbook (Washington, DC: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1983), pp. 154-164. 


16Jon W. Wiles, Curriculum Essentials: A Resource for Edu- | 
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E Walker, Jonas F. Soltis, and Frances Schoonmaker, Curricu- 
lum and Aims Sth ed. (New York: Teachers College Press, Co- 
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Table 13-1 Fundamental Questions of Curriculum 


Eighteen Questions (1930) 


1. What period of life does schooling primarily contemplate as its end? 
2. How can the curriculum prepare one for effective participation in adult life? 
3. Are the curriculum makers of the schools obliged to formulate a point of view concerning the merits or deficiencies of 


American civilization? 


4. Should the school be regarded as a conscious agency for social improvement? 
5. How shall the content of the curriculum be conceived and stated? 
6. What is the place and function of subject matter in the education process? 


7. What portion of education should be classified as “general” and what portions as “specialized” or “vocational” or purely 
“optional? To what extent is general education to run parallel with vocational education and to what extent is the latter to 


follow on the completion of the former? 
8. Is the curriculum to be made in advance? 


9. To what extent is the “organization” of subject matter a matter of pupil lay and construction of, or planning by, the 


professional curriculum maker as a result of experimentation? 


10. From the point of view of the educator, when has “learning” taken place? 
11. To what extent should traits be learned in their “natural” setting (i.e., in a “life situation’)? 
12. To what degree should the curriculum provide for individual differences? 
13. To what degree is the concept of “minimal essentials” to be used in curriculum construction? 
14. What should be the form of organization of the curriculum? Shall it be one of the following or will you adopt others? 
(a) A flexibly graded series of suggested activities with reference to subject matter that may be used in connection with the 


activities? Or, 


(b) A rigidly graded series of activities with subject matter included with each respective activity? Or, 
(c) A graded sequence of subject matter with suggestion for activities to which the subject matter is related? Or, 


(d) A statement of achievements expected for each grade, a list of suggested activities, and an outline of related subject 
matter, through the use of which the grade object may be achieved? Or, a 


(e) A statement of grade objectives in terms of subject matter and textual and reference materials? 
15. What use, if any, shall be made of the spontaneous interests of children? 
16. What types of materials [or activities] should the curriculum maker [provide] for students? 


17. How far shall methods of learning be standardized? 


18. For what time units [and] what geographic units shall the curriculum be made [national, state, schoo! district, local 
school]? What is the optimal form in which to publish the course of study? 


“Li i i ing,’ i i tions of 
Source: Adapted from Harold Rugg et al., “List of Fundamental Questions on Curriculum Making, inG. M. Whipple (ed.), The Founda: ns ¢ 
Curriculum Making, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part Il (Bloomington, IL: Public School Publishing, 


1930), p. 8. 


This view is rooted in progressive philosophy and 
the child-centered movement of the early 1900s (first 
spearheaded at the University of Chicago when John 
Dewey, Charles Judd, and Francis Parker developed 
progressive methods of teaching, based on the student’s 
natural development and curiosity). In the 1920s and 
1930s, the progressive movement moved east and was 
dominated by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and by such professors as Frederick Bosner, Hollis 
Caswell, L. Thomas Hopkins, William Kilpatrick, Harold 
Rugg, and John Dewey (who had changed professional 
affiliations to Columbia). This progressive view gained 
further impetus in the 1940s and 1950s with the growth 


of child psychology (which deals with the needs and 
interests of children) and humanistic psychology (which 
deals with valuing, ego identity, psychological health, 
freedom to learn, and personal fulfillment). 

From this approach, a host of curriculum activi- 
ties have emerged, mainly at the elementary school 
level, including lessons based on life experiences, 
group games, group projects, artistic endeavors, dra- 
matizations, field trips, social enterprises, learning and 
interest centers, and child and adolescent needs. These 
activities include creative problem solving and active 
student participation; they emphasize socialization and 
life adjustment for students, as well as stronger family 
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and school-community ties. They are representative of 
Parker, Dewey, and Washburne’s (Parker and Washburn 
were superintendents) ideal school, and the kinds of 
curriculum activities they put into practice are still prac- 
ticed in many private and university lab schools and 
suburban school districts across the United States. 

The humanistic curriculum seems more suitable for 
middle- and upper middle-class students, as well as 
high achievers. Evidence suggests that these students 
exhibit high independence in learning and are better off 
in low-structured situations in which they can exercise 
their own initiative. Lower-class students often lack 
inner controls necessary for self-discipline, and low- 
achieving students often lack cognitive skills necessary 
for independent learning. These students need stricter 
rules, highly structured activities in class, and more 
opportunities at all education levels.” 

This does not necessarily mean that inner-city schools 
cannot be humanistic. What counts is that teachers and 
administrators have faith in and high expectations for 
students, attempt to form meaningful and honest rela- 
tionships between teachers and students (not coercive 
or controlling relationships), and that teachers try to 
foster individuality, self-direction, and self-confidence. 
Without a humanistic principal, a person who is more 
concerned about people than tasks, it is almost impos- 
sible for inner-city schools (or for that matter suburban 
or rural schools) to exhibit a humanistic atmosphere.!8 
Inner-city schools tend to be characterized not only by the 
regular bureaucratic tasks (which many schools exhibit) 
but also by basic tasks dealing with classroom discipline, 
reading and language problems, and lack of parental 
support for learning. Without involved parents and bet- 
ter childhoods, it is difficult to expect lasting reform or 
humanistic programs, on a large scale, that work. 

Curriculum leaders who believe in the humanis- 
tic approach tend to put faith in cooperative learning, 
independent learning, small-group learning, and social 
activities, as opposed to competitive, teacher-dominated, 


“Larry Cuban, How Can I Fix It? (New York: Teachers Col- 
lege Press, Columbia University, 2001); Carolyn Evertson, et 
al., Classroom Management for Elementary Teachers, 8th ed. 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2008); Linda Darling-Hammond 
the Flat World and Education (New York: Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 2009). 


'8Richard F. Elmore, “Breaking the Cartel,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
87 (2006): 517-518; Andy Hargreaves and Dean Fink, “The 
Ripple Effect,” Educational Leadership, 63 (2006): 16-21; and 
Mary Anne Raywid, “Themes That Serve Schools Well,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, 87 (2006): 654-656. 


large-group learning, and only cognitive instruction. 
Each child, according to the humanistic approach, has 
some input in curriculum and shares responsibility with 
teachers in planning classroom instruction. Administra- 
tors tend to permit teachers more input in curriculum 
decisions. Curriculum committees are bottom up in- 
stead of top down, and students are often invited into 
curriculum meetings to express their views on content 
and experiences related to curriculum development. 
The humanistic approach became popular again in 
the 1970s, as relevancy, radical school reform, open 
education, and alternative education became part of 
the reform movement in education. Today, demands for 
educational excellence and academic productivity have 
resulted in emphasis on cognition, not humanism, and on 
subjects such as science and math, not art or music. The 
humanistic approach has always represented a minority 
view among administrators, who are usually more 
concerned with the “nuts and bolts” of curriculum— 
that is, the three Rs in elementary school and the basic 
academic subjects in secondary school. The humanis- 
tic approach has now been relegated almost to a fringe 
view, overshadowed by a return to “back to basics,” 
tougher academic standards, and high-stake testing. 


Curriculum Development 


The need to develop curriculum is obvious; however, 
there are various ways to define and proceed with cur- 
riculum development. Ideally, those who are affected 
by curriculum should be involved in the process of 
planning and then in the process of implementation 
and evaluation. Table 13-2 raises important ques- 
tions pertaining to these three phases of curriculum. 
Administrators and supervisors involved in cur- 
riculum making should be willing to discuss these 
questions with their respective board members and 
professional staff. But like many aspects of educa- 
tion, there is some debate about the formula to follow 
in order to achieve the particular educational goal. 
Although there are many developmental models of 
curriculum to choose from, we focus on one represen- 
tative model for each approach previously mentioned. 
(See Administrative Advice 13-1.) 


Tyler: Behavioral Model 


Ralph Tyler is often considered the bridge between the 
first and second half-century of the field of curriculum, 
whereby he fused the best ideas of curriculum making 
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Table 13-2 Steps in Curriculum Development 


I. Planning the Curriculum 













1 Who assigns committee nembers? — 
sete 













issues, aod. 


how the curriculum will be evaluated? 


Who is responsible for reporting the results? To whom? 


during the early period and set the stage for the modern 
period.!? Tyler proposed a number of steps in planning 
a curriculum, outlined in Figure 13-1, starting with the 
goals of the school. These goals would be selected on 
the basis of what he called sources of information about 
important aspects of contemporary life, subject matter, 
and the needs and interests of learners. By analyzing 
changing society, at the local, state, or national level, it 
could be determined what goals (and also what subject 
matter) were most important. By consulting with sub- 
ject specialists (as well as teachers), helpful decisions 
could be determined about concepts, skills, and tasks to 
be taught in the various subjects (reading, math, science, 
etc.). By identifying the needs and interests of students, 
a beginning point in content, methods, and materials 
could be determined. (Hence, Tyler helped popularize 
the concept of a needs assessment study.) 

Tyler then suggested that the school staff, possibly 
organized as a curriculum committee, screen the rec- 
ommended goals according to the school’s (or school 


19Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction. 


What measurement slides are used? 
s will be prepared and trained for the program? 
y much seep tecunteae will be made available? 


? What type of goals, objectives? 


sides on assessment procedures? Tests? And how are they to be used? 
our goals and objectives been addressed in the evaluation? 
Does the program work? To what extent? How can it be improved? 


6. Do we wish to make comparisons or judgments about the program? Why? Why not? 


district’s) philosophy and beliefs about psychology of 
learning (or what some might call learning theory). 
What resulted from this screening process would be 
instructional objectives, more specific than the school’s 
goals and designed for classroom use. 

Tyler then proceeded to the selection of learning 
experiences that would allow the attainment of objec- 
tives. Learning experiences would take into account the 
developmental stage of the learners, such as their age 
and abilities, and consider the learners’ background 
(present attainments), external environment (classroom 
and school), and what the learners did (their behav- 
ior) when learning. Tyler next talked about organizing 
learning experiences in a systematic way to produce a 
maximum, positive effect. Here he elaborated on the 
vertical (recurring subject matter such as social studies 
from grade to grade) relationship and horizontal (in- 
tegration of different subjects at the same grade level) 
relationship of curriculum. 

Tyler elaborated on the need for evaluation to 
determine whether the objectives were achieved or the 
learning experiences actually produced the intended 
results. Also, it was necessary to determine whether 
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= The curriculum-design committee should include 
teachers, parents, and administrators: some schools 
might include students, too. 


= The committee should establish a sense of mission 
or purpose in the early stages or meetings. 


= Needs and priorities should be addressed in relation 
to students and society. 


= School goals and objectives should be reviewed, but 
they should not serve as the only guiding criteria 
on which to develop the curriculum. Such criteria 
should connote a broad educational philosophy to 
guide curriculum development. 


= Alternative curriculum designs should be contrasted 
in terms of advantages and disadvantages such as 
cost, scheduling, class size, facilities and personnel 
required, existing relationship to present programs, 
and so on. 


= To help teachers gain insight into a new or modified 
design, it should reveal expected cognitive and 
affective skills, concepts, and outcomes. 


Society 






Subject Tentative 
Matter Objective 
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= Principals have significant impact on curriculum 
development through their influence on school 
climate and their support of the curriculum process. 


® District administrators, especially the superinten- 
dent, have only a peripheral impact on curriculum 
development because their outlook and concerns 
center on managerial activities. Their curriculum 
role is minor, but their support and approval are 
essential. 


® State education officials have even less impact on 
curriculum development, although various depart- 
ments publish guides, bulletins, and reports that can 
be informative. However, these educators establish _ 


policies, rules, and regulations that affect curriculum 
and instruction. 


. The influence of special interest groups and local 
or conflict has frequently obscured reasonable efforts 
for reform and meaningful dialogue between educa- 
tors and parents in regard to educational matters. 


Precise Selecting Eval » 
Objectives Experiences bia 





Organizing the Curriculum—A Behavioral Approach, Based on the Tyler Model 


the curriculum was effective or ineffective and whether 
changes should be made or a new curriculum was 
warranted. 

Although Tyler never introduced his model of cur- 
riculum development in a graphic manner, Figure 13-1 


helps interpret what he was hoping to achieve. Because 
Tyler did not clarify at what level his model could be 
used, school district or school level, or whether it was 
a top-down (line staff) model or bottom-up (teacher 
empowerment) model, it can be applied to both 
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the needs of students. The individual needs and inter- 
ests design is concerned with what is relevant to and 
motivates learners and what learning experiences 
lead to their full potential. Depending on the na- 
ture of management, the design can be optional and 
chosen by the classroom teacher, or it can be recom- 
mended by a school curriculum committee (adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and/or teachers) or required by 
the central school district. School authorities, however, 
rarely require a particular design because curriculum 
matters involve teachers as well as possibly students 
and parents. 
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Managing the Curriculum 


Source: Adapted from J. Galen Saylor, William M. Alexander, and Arthur J. Lewis, 
Curriculum Planning for Better Teaching and Learning, 4th ed (New York: Holt, 


Rinehart, 1981), pp. 29-30, 


orientations. However, at the period of his writings, 
the top-down model prevailed in schools: Curriculum 
experts usually presented ideas for teachers to develop, 
and administrators either supervised or delegated 
supervisors to ensure that the ideas were implemented 
in the classroom. 


Saylor, Alexander, and Lewis: 
Managerial Model 


Galen Saylor and his colleagues belong to the mana- 
gerial school. As former administrators, they were very 
clear about the lines of authority and the need for su- 
pervisors and administrators to be in charge of the cur- 
riculum at the state and local district levels, in terms 
of curriculum guidelines and textbook selection, as well 
as at the school level, in terms of subjects for study on 
the basis of grade levels.*° Saylor saw curriculum as a 
general plan, through which particular plans for indi- 
vidual programs of studies, courses of study, syllabi, 
unit plans, policy statements, handbooks, and learning 
packages were used in different parts of the school and 


207. Galen Saylor, William M. Alexander, and Arthur J. Lewis, 
Curriculum Planning for Better Teaching and Learning, 4th ed. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1981). 


school district by many groups of people and individu- 
als. Curriculum had to be put together or incorporated 
as a total package, or curriculum plan, by those in 
charge of running the schools. 

As Figure 13-2 indicates, a number of consider- 
ations enter into the development of curriculum. Goals 
and objectives are largely influenced (1) by external 
forces such as legal requirements, current research, pro- 
fessional knowledge, interest groups, and state agen- 
cies and (2) by the bases of curriculum such as society, 
learners, and knowledge. (These bases were similar to 
Tyler’s sources, which had originally been elaborated 
on by Boyd Bode and John Dewey.) 

Agreed on goals and objectives then provide a 
basis for curriculum design, that is, a view of teach- 
ing and learning. Five different designs are examined: 
(1)subjectmatter/disciplines,(2)competencies,(3)human 
traits and processes, (4) social functions and activities, 
and (5) individual needs and interests. A subject matter 
design emphasizes the role of knowledge and problem- 
solving activities. Specific competencies emphasize 
performance objectives, task analysis, and measurable 
outcomes. Human traits and processes are concerned 
with the learners’ feelings, emotions, and values, as 
well as the affective domain of learning. A design 
that focuses on social functions and activities em- 
phasizes the needs of society and, to a lesser extent, 





Society ¢enntzation: and ‘ot ieachece have Curriculum implementation is mainly concerned 
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practice the design. It includes instructional meth- 
ods, materials, and resources, often listed in courses 
of study, unit plans, and lesson plans and often 
observed in classrooms as the teaching and learn- 
ing process unfolds. Curriculum implementation 
includes supervision of instruction, teacher-supervisor 
planning and meetings, as well as staff development 
programs. The help teachers receive from resource per- 
sonnel, supervisors, and administrators is the basis of 
implementation. 

Curriculum evaluation involves the procedures for 
evaluating student outcomes and the curriculum plan. 
Evaluative data become the basis for decision making 
and planning among administrators. Administrators 
rarely engage in this type of evaluation; rather, they 
often delegate it to supervisors or outside consultants 
who report their findings to administrators, who in 
turn have the option of communicating the findings to 
teachers, parents, or the community. 


Macdonald: Systems Model 


Theory development prior to the 1960s tended to sepa- 
rate curriculum and instruction from teaching and learn- 
ing. The classic model by James Macdonald showed the 
relationship between these four systems, as illustrated 
in Figure 13-3. He defined curriculum as a plan for in- 
struction as the plan is put into action. Teaching was 
defined as the broad behavior of the teacher and learn- 
ing as the change in learner. 

Another way of explaining the Macdonald model is 
the following: Curriculum is planning endeavors that 
take place prior to instruction; instruction deals with 
teacher-student interaction (usually taking place in the 
classroom, library, or laboratory); teaching is the act 
of presenting stimuli or cues; and learning involves 





FIGURE 13-3 





Systematizing the Curriculum 

Source: Adapted from James B. Macdonald, *Educa- 
tional Models for Instruction,” in J.B. Macdonald (ed.), 
Theories of Instruction (Washington, DC: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1965), p. 5. 


student responses. When appropriate instruction 
and teaching take place, desired responses will occur. 
When instruction or teaching is inappropriate, dysfunc- 
tional or unintended responses will take place. 

Most curriculum leaders today agree with the 
Macdonald model: Curriculum is viewed as plan- 
ning; instruction is seen as implementation; teaching 
involves behavior, methods, and/or pedagogy; and 
learning connotes desired responses or student actions. . 
Macdonald’s view was easy to understand, a rea- 
son for the classic status of the model, and it helped 
show the relationship among the four systems. Break- 
ing from the previous generation of linear models by 
interrelating his systems, Macdonald contended that 
curriculum was the heart of the educational enterprise 
(note that it represents the largest component in his 
system, as per Figure 13-3) in part because everything 
that followed was based on this plan and in part be- 
cause he was a curriculum theorist—not a professor of ~ 
pedagogy or philosophy. Had he been a professor of 
educational psychology, Macdonald probably would 
have seen teaching and learning as the most important 
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component. Similarly, had he been a professor of 
supervision or administration, he might have viewed 
supervision (or supervision of instruction) as more 
important than curriculum, or curriculum as a subcom- 
ponent or one aspect of the larger field of educational 
leadership. Indeed, a person’s professional background 
and knowledge base determines his or her view of what 
is essential or secondary in education, what is a macro- 
system and a microsystem. 


Weinstein and Fantini: Humanistic Model 


Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini link sociopsy- 
chological factors with cognition so learners can deal 
with their problems and concerns. For this reason, 
these authors consider their model a “curriculum of 
affect.” In viewing the model, séme readers might con- 
sider it part of the behavioral or managerial approach, 
but the model shifts from a deductive organization of 
curriculum to an inductive orientation and from tradi- 
tional content to relevant content.?1 

The first step, shown in Figure 13-4, is to identify 
the learners, their age, grade level, and common cultural 
and ethnic characteristics. Weinstein and Fantini are 
concerned with the group, as opposed to individuals, 
because most students are taught in groups. Therefore, 
knowledge of common characteristics and interests is 
considered prerequisite to differentiating and diagnos- 
ing individual problems. 

In the second step, the school determines the learners’ 
concerns and assesses the reasons for these concerns. 
Student concerns include the needs and interests of the 
learners, self-concept, and self-image. Because concerns 


21Gerald Weinstein and Mario D. Fantini, Toward Humanistic 
Education (New York: Praeger, 1970). 


FIGURE 13-4 


Curriculum of Affect 

Source: Gerald Weinstein and Mario D. 
Fantini, Toward Humanistic Education, 
p. 35. Copyright © 1970 by the Ford 
Foundation. 


center on broad and persistent issues, they give the 
curriculum some consistency over time. Through di- 
agnosis, the teacher attempts to develop strategies for 
instruction to meet learners’ concerns. Emphasis is on 
how students can gain greater control over their lives 
and feel more at ease with themselves. In organizing 
ideas, the next step, the teacher should select themes 
and topics around learners’ concerns rather than on 
the demands of subject matter. The concepts and skills 
to be taught should help the learners cope with their 
concerns. 

The content is organized around three major prin- 
ciples, or what Weinstein and Fantini call vehicles: life 
experiences of the learners, attitudes and feelings of the 
learners, and the social context in which they live. These 
three types of content influence the concepts, skills, and 
values that are taught in the classroom, and they form 
the basis of the “curriculum of affect.” 

According to the authors, learning skills include the 
basic skill of learning how to learn which in turn in- 
creases learners’ coping activity and power over their 
environment. Learning skills also help students deal 
with the content vehicles and problem solve in differ- 
ent subject areas. Self-awareness skills and personal 
skills are recommended, too, to help students deal 
with their own feelings and how they relate to other 
people. 

Teaching procedures are developed for learning 
skills, content vehicles, and organizing ideas. Teach- 
ing procedures should match the learning styles of 
students, which in turn are partially based on their 
common characteristics and concerns (the first two 
steps). In the last step, the teacher evaluates the out- 
comes of the curriculum: cognitive and affective ob- 
jectives. This evaluation component is similar to the 
evaluation components of the previous models (Tyler 
and Saylor); however, there is more emphasis on the 
needs, interests, and self-concept of learners—that is, 
affective outcomes. 
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Scientific-Aesthetic Model 


Elliot Eisner combines scientific and behavioral prin- 
ciples with aesthetic components to form a curriculum 
planning model. It is more rational and measurable 
than one might expect from Eisner who tends to stress 
artistic and qualitative forms of education. His model 
comprises four major areas of planning: (1) aims and 
objectives, (2) curriculum planning, (3) teaching, and 
(4) evaluation. Each contains numerous categories, as 
shown in Figure 13-5. 

Aims and Objectives (Category 1) include 
(a) behavioral objectives that can be easily observed 
and measured; (b) problem-solving objectives that in- 
volve broader concepts and various forms and solu- 
tions that cannot be easily measured; and (c) expressive 
outcomes—that is, results or qualities (intended or 
unintended, attitudinal or artistic) that are not always 
rational, predictable, or easy to measure. 

Curriculum Planning (Category 2) includes the input 
and influence of the (a) federal and (b) state agencies, 
which provide direction, policies, and money; (c) the 
school district, whith appoints curriculum commit- 
tees and personnel for planning content and develop- 
ing materials; (d) the teacher’s role in planning, such 
as choosing topics, textbooks, and other materials to 
meet objectives; (e) research centers, which develop 
materials, methods, and pilot programs; (f) commercial 
publishers, which provide textbooks, materials, and (if 
the authors may add) tests; and (g) curriculum develop- 
ers, groups, and professional associations, which pre- 
scribe content in particular subject areas. 
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b. Teaching and instruction 
c. Teaching and curriculum 


Teaching (Category 3) involves (a) the art of teaching 
as expressive and qualitative forms and behaviors; 
(b) the difference between teaching and instruction, the 
latter of which is more technical and controls content 
and classroom activities; and (c) the difference between 
teaching and curriculum—in simple Eisner terms, 
“curriculum is the content that is taught and teaching is 
how the content is taught.” 

Evaluation (Category 4) is divided into five areas: 
(a) diagnose student learning and prescribe treatment; 
(b) revise, that is, modify and/or improve the cur- 
riculum; (c) compare programs to determine which is 
more effective for specific students; (d) identify edu- 
cation needs by employing interviews, questionnaires, 
and tests in order to justify programs and content; and 
(e) determine if objectives have been achieved—to what 
extent and whether revisions are needed, or possibly 
new objectives are needed. 

While Eisner touches on the role of the artist in 
curriculum and teaching, it is important to note there is 
little discussion today on the contributions of the artist, 
musician and filmmaker in shaping curriculum, despite 
the fact that the media plays such an important role in 
shaping society worldwide. Artists are expected to in- 
spire people and challenge public thinking, but their 
role is often underrated and undervalued in schools, 
especially with regard to curriculum making. Read- 
ing, math, and science take preference, partially due to 
the emphasis on high-stake testing, the traditional no- 
tion that reading is the key to academic success, and the 
current notion that math and science are essential for a 
high-tech and innovative society. 


A (4) 
Teaching Evaluation 
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c. Compare 
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Feedback suggested by evaluation categories such as revising, comparing, and determining if objectives 
have been achieved. Eisner makes no mention of feedback process. 


FIGURE 13-5 
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Eisner’s Curriculum Planning Model 


Source: Adapted from Elliot W. Eisner, The Educational Imagination, 3rd ed. (Columbus, 
OH: Merril, 2002), chs. 6-7, 9-10. Diagram and sequencing have been interpreted by 


the authors. 


Curriculum Overview 


Figure 13-6 presents an overview of the procedures and 
steps to consider for planning, déveloping, and evaluat- 
ing the curriculum. The model is based on a behavioral/ 
managerial model, rooted in the Tyler-Taba (behavioral) 
and Saylor-Alexander (managerial) approaches. 
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Overall, the model reflects a traditional approach 
because decisions and actions take place within a formal 
organization that has a prescribed and expected way of 
doing things. In joining the school (or school district), 
participants accept an authority relationship and under- 
stand certain roles, limits, and expectations of behavior, 
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The elementary school principal takes an active role in selection 
and organization of content and instruction, as well as in various 
aspects of evaluation. The person is often considered an 
instructional leader. The secondary school principal usually relies 
on the chair or supervisor of various subject areas, and is often 
perceived as a general manager, especially within large schools. 
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Planning and Developing the Curriculum 


Source: Allan C. Ornstein, “Curriculum Planning and Development,’ in Fred Lunenburg and Allan 
Omstein, Educational Administration: Concepts and Practices, 4th ed. (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 
2004). Copyright © by Allan Ornstein, 2003. Revised by Allan Ornstein, 2007, 2011. 
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and certain policies and procedures for communication, 
collegiality, and change (the three Cs). 

As part of curriculum planning, the political forces 
(category 1) are considered, the situation as it “really 
is”—or, more precisely, as it appears to the participants. 
National, state, and local issues and opinion in general 
will reflect in the aims, goals,?” and objectives of the cur- 
riculum, but they will change over time. Standards are ex- 
pressed at the federal and state level—and imposed on the 
local or district/school level. Specialists, consultants, and 
experts can provide knowledge or expertise (category 2) 
for modifying the school district’s or school’s goals and 
objectives. These people will most likely be subject, learn- 
ing, technological, or testing specialists. In determining 
what to teach, external groups (category 3) play a ma- 
jor role in influencing curriculum participants, organiza- 
tional norms and policies, and criteria for the selection 
of content. Major external groups are from the testing 
industry, textbook companies, professional associations, 
and colleges. The connection between the external] forces 
and individual participants is virtually “one way”; that is, 
external groups influence participants’ decisions and ac- 
tions, but the reverse influence is almost nonexistent or 
slight. Viewed as “experts,” those involved in determining 
the content of tests (and now standards), the content of 
textbooks, college requirements (or Carnegie units), and/ 
or establishing standards and policies of professional asso- 
ciations transmit, from one generation to the next, many 
of the major ideas of objectives and subsequent content. 

“Experts” from external groups may see the world 
quite differently than teachers and principals, but the 
latter have little influence in determining the content 
domain (category 4); basically, their job is to imple- 
ment the curriculum. Curriculum implementation in- 
volves the what and how of curriculum. The content is 
the what, sometimes called the heart of the curriculum, 
and the instructional activities represent the how. Con- 
tent is divided into knowledge, skills, concepts, research 
methods, ideas, and values. (Knowledge and skills have 
been delineated elsewhere by Adler, Taba, and Tyler; 
concepts and relationships are best represented by the 
theories of Bruner, Dewey, and Ausubel; research meth- 
ods are expressed by Bruner, Dewey, and Tyler; ideas 
are described by Adler, Bruner, and Taba; and values 
are delineated by Adler, Dewey, and Tyler). 


22Aims and goals are sometimes used interchangeably at the 
federal and state level. Ralph Tyler also used them interchange- 
ably, in his book Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, referring to them as “purposes.” 


Instructional activities (category 5)—methods, 
materials and media—usually take place in the class- 
room (although they can take place in the local and 
larger community) and represent the processes through 
which the teacher delivers the content. Activities are 
part of the implementation process. Although most ac- 
tivities are well entrenched by tradition, different meth- 
ods, materials, and media evolve and replace traditional 
modes of instruction. The tension between traditional 
and progressive ideas of education is clearly depicted 
in Dewey’s compact book, Education and Experience 
(1938). The term instructional activities (category 5) 
closely resembles what Dewey called “techniques and 
practices,” what Kilpatrick called “purposeful meth- 
ods,” what Taba and Tyler referred to as “experiences,” 
and what Bruner termed “processes.” In short, instruc- 
tion deals with ways in which content (subject matter) 
is taught by the teacher and learned by the student— 
that is the how of implementation. 

Curriculum evaluation provides information for the 
purpose of making judgments and decisions about stu- 
dents, teachers, and programs—or whether to postpone, 
modify, continue, or maintain the curriculum. Such 
decisions can be made at the classroom, school, and 
school district level. The role of the curriculum leader— 
resource teacher, program director, supervisor or chair, 
principal or superintendent in charge of curriculum— 
is crucial at this stage. The person in charge, the cur- 
riculum leader, provides direction, oversees content and 
instruction, and then based on some form of evaluation 
makes recommendations and decisions for maintain- 
ing, improving, or terminating the program. Five pur- 
poses and forms of evaluation (category 6) are listed: 
diagnosing problems; placement of students; formative, 
that is, during the implementation stage; summative, or 
at the end of the program; and accreditation, the whole 
program is assessed. 

Finally, curriculum leaders at the school level include 
program directors, coordinators, chairs, and principals. 
They are responsible for overseeing curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and evaluation. In Figure 13-6, this is represented 
by the term supervision of curriculum (category 7). At 
the district level, the curriculum leader is usually called 
a director or an assistant or associate superintendent. 


Nontechnical Model 


The danger in noting that one, model is systematic, 
rational, or technical and another is nonsystematic, 
irrational, or nontechnical is that the latter will be 


considered as fluff, watered down, or disorderly by most 
administrators, who rely on an orderly and rational 
world. Advocates of the latter model take issue with 
the assumption and consequences of traditional mod- 
els. They reject the high degree of objectivity, order, and 
logic; they also reject the assumption that reality can be 
defined and represented by symbolic forms—by boxes, 
arrows, or graphs. Finally, they feel that aims and goals 
of education cannot always be known in advance, 
stated precisely, or addressed in a linear or step-by-step 
approach. 

It may not make practical sense for administrators 
who need to plan and who have only so much time in 
the day, but the world is much more complex, involving 
subjective, personal, aesthetic, heuristic, transactional, 
and intuitive forms of thinking and behavior. The argu- 
ment is that curriculum cannot be precisely planned—it 
evolves as a living organism as opposed to a machine 
which is precise and orderly. 

Common among advocates of the nontechnical 
model, sometimes called naturalistics, conversational- 
ists, critical pedagogists, and postpositivists, is the belief 
that the focus should be on the student, not the con- 
‘tent or subject matter. Subject matter has importance 
only to the degree that students can find meaning in it 
for themselves. Subject matter should provide opportu- 
nities for reflection and personal growth.” 

In contrast to the majority of teachers and admin- 
istrators who consider curriculum as a plan, blueprint, 
or product—consisting of a series of rational steps and 
outcomes—people in the nontechnical camp often view 
curriculum more as a drama or conversation. People 
don’t develop conversation or plan it; they create op- 
portunities for it to evolve. If we accept that curricu- 
lum involves conversation, then it makes sense to reflect 
on the social, political, and moral thoughts and voices 
involved in curriculum making. Such consideration 
brings into focus concepts that are ignored in technical 
approaches, such as ideology, values, beliefs, and power. 
Communication, collegiality, and consensus are neces- 
sary processes or social activities to consider. Creating 
curricula through conversation relies on dialogue, de- 
bate, and deliberation—the ebb and flow of ideas and 
ideology. 


23Gary D. Fenstermacher, et al. Approaches to Teaching, rev. ed. 
(New York: Teachers College Press Columbia University, 2009); 
Herbert Kohl, Beyond the Silence (Westport, CT: Heinemann, 
1998); Nel Noddings, The Challenge to Care, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 2005). 
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The contemporary, nontraditional paradigm of cur- 
riculum questions the scientific paradigm of sound 
logical thought that rests on Newtonian logic. In a 
theoretical sense, these nontraditional people advocate 
that we detach ourselves from rational or scientific 
models of accepted procedures that follow preestab- 
lished rules. They suggest that our actions in creating 
curricula cannot be judged according to predetermined 
criteria, generalized findings, or rational or empirical 
judgment; moreover, what appears objective or ratio- 
nal is frequently selective, incomplete, or reflective of a 
political agenda.** 

According to this model, old criteria cannot be used 
to critique new curricula. It challenges the technical ra- 
tionality of viewing the world as a machine that we can 
study, observe, and objectively evaluate as bystanders. 
It questions assumptions about facts as well as about 
cause and effect. The data we obtain through tests and 
evaluative procedures are also questioned. In short, all 
the old assumptions about curriculum development that 
administrators rely on are challenged by many who call 
themselves postmodern thinkers. 

Nontechnical contemporary educators believe that 
curriculum making represents an uncertain system 
and an uncertain set of procedures. People like James 
Macdonald, Elliot Eisner, Peter McLaren, and William 
Pinar argue that aesthetic rationality and artistic forms 
complement our technical rationality. What we are 
asked to do as education leaders is to transform images 
and aspirations about education into curriculum 
programs.”> 

The nontechnical process evolves in an open, unex- 
pected, free-flowing way. It even permits chaos to occur 
so that some unplanned system may result. In the same 
vein, artistry is considered a special way of knowing and 
constructing reality. Reality, according to Peter Senge, ex- 
ists in circles and is constructed of overlapping and inter- 
acting systems, not neat little boxes or flowcharts. Reality 
involves circularity, confusion, and interrelatedness of 


24Tom Barone, “Science, Art, and the Predispositions of 
Educational Researchers,” Educational Researcher, 30 (2001): 
24-28; Gerald W. Bracey, “How to Avoid Statistical Traps,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 63 (2006): 78-82; Elliot Eisner, “Back 
to Whole,” Educational Leadership, 63 (2005): 14-19; and 
William A. Reid, “Reconceptualist and Dominant Perspectives 
in Curriculum Theory,” Journal of Curriculum and Supervision, 
13 (1998): 287-298. 


25Elliot W. Eisner, The Kind of School We Need (Westport, CT: 
Heinemann, 1998); Peter McLaren, Life in Schools, Sth ed. 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2007); William FE. Pinar, Contempo- 
rary Curriculum Discourses (New York: Peter Lang, 1999). 
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EXEMPLARY EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS IN ACTION 





decisions and actions.*® Goals (objectives) and outcomes 
(products) are no longer perceived so much as ends but 
as beginnings, a view advocated by Dewey that is now 
part of the new literature on change and curriculum 
reform. Of course, all this new dialogue is hard to sell to 
a school principal or superintendent who is responsible 
for meeting goals and achieving certain products and 
must deal with social, political, and educational reality— 
high-stake tests, state standards, and students who are 
entering the workforce or applying to college. 

The nontechnical model maintains that curriculum 
specialists have lost their visionary, moral, and social 
purposes, their sense of reform and innovation. This 
argument dates back to George Counts, in his famous 
speech to the Progressive Education Association pub- 
lished a year later under the title Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order?’ Actually, Joseph Schwab’s 
concern with theory and practice represents a bench- 
mark or transition period between the traditional and 
new models. An advocate of scientific methods and ra- 
tional planning, a person who appreciated the need for 
technical experts, Schwab also had a clear moral vision 
of schooling, an awareness of social and cultural forces 
influencing curriculum, and a concern for relations of 
people involved in curriculum making. He argued that 


6Peter M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline (New York: Doubleday, 


1990). 


27George S. Counts, Dare the Schools Build a New Social 
Order? (New York: John Day, 1932). 





“the field of curriculum [had become] moribund,”28 
that it had ceased to flourish and offer anything new, 
and that it needed to be “resurrected to include alter- 
native perspectives and systems as viable solutions to 
varying problems.””? This rejection of the traditional 
curriculum by a traditionalist, and the need to revise or 
remake the curriculum in terms of alternative ways, is a 
prelude to the nontechnical interpretation of the field of 
curriculum today.*° 

A wider conception of curriculum—nontechnical and 
more philosophical, personal, and interesting methods— 
includes numerous theories and ideas that are artis- 
tic and aesthetic (Elliot Eisner), gay (James Sears) and 
feminist (Madeline Grumet), pluralistic and diverse 
(James Banks), political/social (Henry Giroux and 
Peter McLaren), moral/ethical (William Reid), visionary 
and imaginative (Maxine Greene), and even spiritual 
(William Pinar). These new theories and ideas repre- 


sent a rejection of traditional curriculum planning, 


*8Joseph J. Schwab, “Education and the State: Learning Com- 
munity,” in R. M. Hutchins and M. J. Adler (eds.), The Great 
Ideas Today (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1976), p. 238. 


2*Tbid, p. 271. 


3°See William F. Pinar (ed.), Contemporary Curriculum 
Discourses (New York: Peter Lang, 1999); William A. Reid, 
“Rethinking Schwab: Curriculum Theorizing as a Visionary 
Activity,” Journal of Curriculum and Supervision, 17 (2001): 
29-41; Leonard J. Waks, “Reid’s Theory of Curriculum as 
Institutionalized Practice,” Journal of Curriculum Studies, 32 
(2000): 589-598. 





a rethinking of curriculum, but not necessarily a “prac- 
tical” interpretation (a term used by Schwab and later 
Reid) that assists teachers and curriculum leaders 
(directors, chairs, supervisors, principals, etc.) in the 
organization and operation of classrooms and schools. 
Although some of these new concepts may be consid- 
ered dysfunctional and divisive, as well as impracti- 
cal for practitioners, among theorists and academics 
they are considered relevant—or at least interesting. 
Much of the new “new” curriculum is considered more 
speculative, expressive, emotional, argumentative, and 
political—based on heated controversy and crisis, far 
different from the rational, logical, behaviorist, and 
technocratic ideas that have characterized mainstream 
curriculum making. 


Components of Curriculum 
Development 


Curriculum leaders must always be concerned with 
what should be included and how to present or ar- 
range what is selected. In other words, they must first 
deal with content'or subject matter and then learning 
experiences. Regardless of the curriculum approach or 
development model used, curriculum leaders cannot ig- 
nore these two components. 

Groups charged with curriculum planning have op- 
tions in selection of content and experiences—to be 
determined in part by the philosophical and psycho- 
logical views of the committee members and school. 
Unquestionably, there are too’mich content and too 
many learning experiences to include, and committee 
members (or those in charge of curriculum) must de- 
cide what content and experiences to include. 


Criteria for Selecting Content 


Curriculum planners should apply criteria in choosing 
curriculum content. Although the following criteria are 
neutral and can fit into any curriculum approach or 
model, various philosophical camps might place greater 
emphasis on particular criteria. For example, Hilda 
Taba, in a classic text on curriculum, maintains that 
content should include the following functions. 


1. Four Levels of Knowledge. These include specific 
facts, skills, and processes; basic ideas such as gen- 
eralizations, principles, and causal relationships 
within the subject matter; concepts dealing with 
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abstract ideas, complex systems, multiple causa- 
tions, and interdependence; and thought systems or 
methods of problem solving, inquiry, and discovery. 


2. New Fundamentals to Master. The content in many 
subjects becomes increasingly obsolete, especially 
in light of the explosion of knowledge. The curri- 
culum must be periodically updated to include new 
content to be learned. 


3. Scope. Scope is the breadth, depth, and variety of 
the content and includes the coverage of boundaries 
of the subject. 


4. Sequence. By sequencing, there is recognition of 
and need for differentiating levels of knowledge, 
that learning is based on prior knowledge, and 
that the curriculum should be cumulative and 
continuous.*! 


5. Integration. Integration emphasizes the relation- 
ships among various content themes, topics, or 
units; it helps explain how content in one subject is 
related to content in another subject.32 


A more recent text established seven additional 
criteria to consider when selecting and organizing con- 
tent. Whereas Taba stresses cognitive learning theory 
for her five criteria, these seven combine cognitive and 
humanistic psychology: -- 


1. Self-Sufficiency. A guiding principle for content se- 

+ lection is that it helps learners attain learning skills 
and self-sufficiency in learning (economy of the 
teacher’s effort and time in instruction and economy 
of students’ efforts and tite in learning). 


2. Significance. Content should contribute to learning 
particular concepts, skills, or values; it should be 
significant in terms of what knowledge needs to be 
transmitted to students. 


al 


Validity. As new knowledge is discovered, old 
knowledge that is less relevant, misleading, or incor- 
rect must be pruned. Only relevant and accurate 
knowledge should be a part of the curriculum 
content. The content should also be sound in rela- 
tion to stated goals and objectives. 


31This concept is similar to Jerome Bruner’s idea of a “spiral 
curriculum”. Previous learning is the basis of subsequent learn- 
ing; learning should be continuous, and the content (or subject 
matter) is built on a foundation (from grade to grade). 


32Hilda Taba, Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1262). 
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4. Interest. Content is easier to learn when it is mean- 
ingful. The interest criterion is a progressive con- 
cept, but all content should be selected in part on 
the basis of students’ interests. 


5. Utility. Content should be useful in and out of 
school. What is considered useful will also reflect 
philosophy. 

6. Learnability. The content must be within the 
experiences and understanding of the learner; 
content should be selected and arranged on the 
basis that it makes learning easy, at least less 
difficult, for students. 


7. Feasibility. The content must be considered in terms 
of time allotted, personnel and resources available, 
and sometimes existing legislation, political climate, 
and money. Although some educators may like to 
think that they have an entire world of content from 
which to choose, they do have limitations on their 
actions. (Consider content related to sex education, 
race relations, morality, and religion, for starters.)>3 


Criteria for Selecting Learning 
Experiences 


Tyler, in his classic text on curriculum, outlined five 
general principles in selecting learning experiences. 
These experiences can take place in the classroom, out- 
side the classroom (say, in the schoolyard, auditorium, 
or laboratory), or outside the school (on a field trip, in 
the library or a museum, etc.). 


1. Learners Must Have Experiences That Give Them 
Opportunity to Practice the Behavior(s) Implied 
by the Objective(s). If the objective is to develop 
problem-solving skills, then students must have am- 
ple opportunity to solve problems. In other words, 
there must be experiences for students to practice 
what they are required to learn. 


2. Students Must Obtain Satisfaction in Carrying Out or 
Performing the Learning Experiences. Students need 
satisfying experiences to develop and maintain interest 
in learning; unsatisfying experiences hinder learning. 


3. Learning Experiences Must Be Appropriate to the 
Student’s Present Attainments. This basically means 


33Ornstein and Hunkins, Curriculum: Foundations, Princi- 
ples, and Issues; Allan C. Ornstein and Richard Sinatra, K-8 
Instructional Methods (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2005). 


that the teacher must begin where the student is and 
that prior knowledge is the starting point in learn- 
ing new knowledge. 


4. Several Experiences Can Attain the Same Objective. 
There are many ways for learning the same thing; 
as long as they are effective and meaningful, a wide 
range of experiences is better for learning than a 
limited range. Capitalize on the various interests of 
students. 


5. The Same Learning Experience Usually Results 
in Several Outcomes. While students are acquir- 
ing knowledge of one subject or idea, they often 
develop ideas and attitudes in other subjects and 
certain attitudes toward the original subject.34 


More recently, the criteria for selecting experiences 
have been stated in the form of a question: Will the 
learning experience do what we wish it to do in light of 
the overall aims and goals of the program and specific 
objectives of the curriculum? The following are specific 
extensions of this questions. Are the experiences 


1. Valid in light of the ways in which knowledge and 
skills will be applied in out-of-school situations? 


2. Feasible in terms of time, staff expertise, facilities 
available within and outside of the school, and 
community expectations? 


3. Optimal in terms of students’ learning the content? 


4. Capable of allowing students to develop their 
thinking and problem-solving skills? 


5. Capable of stimulating in students greater under- 
standing of their own existence as individuals and 
as members of groups? 


6. Capable of fostering an openness to new experi- 
ences and a tolerance for diversity? 


7. Such that they will facilitate learning and motivate 
students to continue learning? 


8. Capable of allowing students to address their needs? 
9. Such that students can broaden their interests? 


10. Such that they will foster the total development 
of students in cognitive, affective, psychomotor, 
social, and spiritual domains?95 


4Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction. 


35Ronald C. Doll, Curriculum Improvement: Decision Making 
and Process, 9th ed. (Needham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
1996). 


What educators need to remember is that content 
and experiences are interrelated. If students are engaged 
in some experience in classrooms, such as reading a 
book, they are combining that experience with content. 
Students cannot engage in learning without experiencing 
some activity and content. Likewise, students can- 
not deal with content without being engaged in some 
experience or some activity. Content and experience 
comprise curriculum unity. 

The story of curriculum, according to this view, is a 
“grand narrative” or “collective story” that forms the 
framework for structuring knowledge. The curriculum 
that evolves in the classroom and school is based on 
lived experiences and an arrangement of subject matter 
or content. It filters through a cultural and contextual 
lens that is acceptable to the norms and institutions of 
society and helps us understand our place in society.*° 


Balance in Determining the Curriculum 


The need for a balanced curriculum with appropri- 
ate emphasis on content and experiences to ensure a 
proper weight and broad range to each aspect of the 
curriculum is obvious, but not easy to achieve given 
competing philosophies, ideologies, and views of teach- 
ing and learning. John Goodlad maintains that the cur- 
riculum should be balanced in terms of subject matter 
and learner; however, he comments that “the interested 
observer has little difficulty finding school practices em- 
phasizing one component to the impoverishment of the 
other.” He further points out that balance needs to be 
incorporated into the curriculum to “impose floors and 
ceilings,” a proper range of required knowledge, skills, 
concepts, and learning experiences that considers the 
“interests, abilities, and backgrounds” of students,?7” 
as well as the educational space and environment. (See 
Administrative Advice 13-2.) 

For Doll, a balanced curriculum fits the learner in 
terms of educational needs, abilities, and growth per- 
taining to the learner’s development. Within the class- 
room and school, the student should receive content and 


36Maxine Greene, “Curriculum and Consciousness,” in 
D. Flinders and S. J. Thornton, eds. The Curriculum Studies 
Reader, 2nd ed. New York: Routledge, 2004); Angelina Weenie, 
“Curricular Theorizing From the Periphery,” Curriculum 
Inquiry 38 (2008); 545-557. 

37John I. Goodlad, Planning and Organizing for Teaching 
(Washington, DC: National Education Association, 1963), p. 29. 
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experiences of two sorts: those suitable for the whole 
group and those specifically designed for the individual 
student—his or her personal needs and abilities.3* This 
is easier said than done, since it takes a highly effec- 
tive teacher to meet the needs, abilities, and interests 
of the whole group while serving the needs, abilities, 
and interests of individuals. It is much easier to teach 
toward the average, some “mystical mean”; sadly, high- 
achieving students are often bored, and low-achieving 
students are often frustrated as the teacher teaches 
toward the “average” student in the class. 

Adding to the complexity of attaining balance in the 
curriculum is that what might be considered balanced 
today might be considered imbalanced tomorrow. 
What might be considered balanced in one school dis- 
trict might not be considered balanced in an adjacent 
school district. The times in which schools find them- 
selves are always changing. As we strive for balanced 
content and experiences, we must always consider the 
pulls and tugs of traditional and contemporary philo- 
sophies, conservative and liberal politics, and changing 
state standards. It behooves curriculum leaders to con- 
sider the elements of balance—the mix of philosophy 
and politics, as well as the various schools of thought 
on teaching and learning—in developing curriculum. 
The question arises, what should be an appropriate 
emphasis? To be sure, the concept of balance invokes 
several competing forces and variables, and a great deal 
of controversy in some schools and very little contro- 
versy in other schools. On a practical level, supervisors 
and administrators need to compromise on differences 
and reach consensus on the following program concerns, 
philosophical and social issues, and moral questions: 


1. Needs of society vs. learner 

2. Excellence vs. equality 

3. Standard-based vs. individualized education 
4 


. Cognitive, affective, psychomotor, and moral 
domains of learning 


. Behavioral vs. nonbehavioral objectives 


n 


6. Technological/computerized vs. humanistic/artistic 
focus 


7. Subject-centered vs. student-centered curriculum 
8. General vs. specialized content 


9. Breadth vs. depth in content 


38Doll, Curriculum Improvement: Decision Making and 
Process. 
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= Lighting. In most cases windows are suitable for provid- 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 


Dealing with the Physical and Health Factors of the Environment — 


Until recently curriculum leaders did not give much attention to the curriculum 
of viewing this environment is to look at the physical and health factors that affect n 

The factors considered below represent a “nuts and bolts” view, typical of a supervisor or pract 
who deals in the real world of classrooms and schools as opposed to the theoretical world. __ 







= Arrangements. Identify the activities that will take 
place and the best way to combine or arrange the phys- 
ical layout or setting. Different configurations must be 
evaluated on the basis of how they will accommodate 
lectures, demonstrations, experiments, etc. Other fac- 
tors include storage space, electrical/telephone outlets, 
teacher work space, student learning space (open/ 
closed) and grouping patterns (whole group, small 
group, and independent learning) or spaces. 

= Floors, Ceilings, Windows. Consider carpeting ver- 
sus tile in terms of cost, durability, and esthetics. 
Electrostatic charges are important, too, in terms 
of human sensitivity and technical equipment (es- 
pecially computers). Ceiling materials and window 
treatments affect acoustics and lighting. 


= Temperature. The research data suggest that students 
learn best when the temperature is 70° to 74° Fahrenheit, 
since they are seated and somewhat inactive in most 
classroom situations. They also learn best when the rela- 
tive humidity is between 40 and 60 percent. 


# Electrical. Electrical wires should run parallel to the 
walls, and when they run across floors they should 
be taped down to prevent accidents. Equipment and 
adapter plugs should be stored when not in use, and 
in no one’s way when in use. There should be more 
than one circuit in a classroom to guard against pos- 
sible line failure, and surge suppressers need to be 
installed in schools/classrooms that cannot risk data 
loss in the event of a power surge. 


= Acoustics. Room noise can be a problem, especially 
when students are active or involved in an open 
classroom setting and are permitted to talk or engage 
in multiple activities at the same time. Neutralizing 
noise with appropriate floor, ceiling, and window 
treatments are basic considerations; some schools 
are experimenting with soft background music, and 
in other schools special window panes have been 
installed to reduce outside noise. 


# Security. Physical security is a consideration in 
entryways, hallways, and schoolyards, especially in 
terms of unwarranted intruders. It is also a factor 
when storing office and instructional equipment, 
as well as with student lockers and teacher closets. 
Schools are increasingly installing special locks and 
bolts, steel plates with locking cables, electronic 
trackers, closed circuit television, and alarm systems 
connected to police departments. 


= Dust. Elimination of dust has always been a concern. 
When remodeling or designing a new school, all 
chalkboards should be replaced with dry marker 
boards. Special consideration should also be given to 
paper and disk storage. 


= Safety. To protect students (or teachers) from injury 
and the school from liability, the smart administrator 
learns to identify and eliminate as many hazards as 
possible. Science labs, gyms, cafeterias, and school- 
yards are major places where accidents take place, 
but injuries also occur in classrooms, hallways, and 
auditoriums. 

ing adequate light, coupled with the standard fluores- 

cent lighting to save money. In small learning areas, re- 

cessed lighting is more effective than fluorescent light. 


Source: Allan C. Ornstein, “Components of Curriculum Development,” 
Illinois School Research and Development, 26 (1990): 208-209. Used by 
permission. 


Content vs. process 13. National vs. global (Western vs. non-Western and In- 


Essential (core) knowledge vs. abstract (problem- dustrialized vs. Emerging Notions) history and culture _ 


solving) methods 14. Academic, business, vocational, and technical tracks 


Traditional vs. progressive ideas (and authors) 15. Gifted, talented, average, and slow learners 
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16. Advanced placement, required, and elective subjects 

17. Whole language vs. phonetics 

18. Classroom, lab activities vs. community, field-based 
activities 

19. Homogenous vs. heterogeneous grouping 


20. Whole-group, small-group, and individualized 
instruction. 


Leadership Considerations 


Regardless of how’ we view the relationship among 
content, experience, and environment, the center of cur- 
riculum development continues to be the local school, 
which in turn is related to the abilities and performance 
of the school principal and her assistants. The key to 
curriculum leadership is not the school superintendent, 
who should be more concerned about political and man- 
agerial decisions; it is the school principal. 

The problem is, however, that many school superinten- 
dents are not clear about delegating authority over curric- 
ulum matters to the school principal. The superintendent 
is usually much clearer about delegating responsibility 
at the centralized level—say, to the business manager or 
director of public information—than about delegating it 
to the principal. In these case&, it seems that the superin- 
tendent is more concerned about business or community 
affairs—that is, how the school district appears—than 
curriculum for students the district serves. 

Another problem seems to involve a conflict between 
local school personnel (teachers, chairpersons, and prin- 
cipals) and supervisors from the central office—and that 
the latter sometimes bypass or ignore the prerogatives 
of curriculum leaders in their own schools. On the other 
hand, principals who are zealots are sometimes known 
to operate their schools as little fiefdoms or empires, ig- 
noring the advice and help of the supervisors from the 
central office. Certainly, the roles and responsibilities of 
the various school personnel, as they relate to curricu- 
lum matters, need to be clear to avoid conflict. 

In large school districts (50,000 or more students), 
the central office usually houses a curriculum department 
whose responsibility is to develop curriculum materials 
and guides while minimizing the role of the teacher and 
school principal. Curriculum development is centralized 
and usually rubber-stamped at the school level; what 
ideas people have at the local level are passed upward 
but often lost in the paper shuffle at the centralized level. 

In small school districts, however, teachers, principals, 
and even parents are expected to spend substantial time 


and effort in curriculum making. Under the leadership of 
the principal, schools are often expected to develop mis- 
sion statements, a clear understanding of what constitutes 
learning, the content and experiences to be included in the 
curriculum, how the curriculum is to be implemented and 
evaluated, and how the community is to be included.*? 
Many teachers and principals become involved in curricu- 
lum development as a matter of professional routine; but 
they are rarely, if ever, paid for their time after 3 P.M. 

Differences also exist between elementary and second- 
ary school principals. Most elementary principals devote 
more time to curriculum and instructional matters than 
do their secondary counterparts, and they view them- 
selves more often as curriculum or instructional leaders 
rather than managers. Secondary school principals usu- 
ally complain they have little time for curriculum and 
instruction (although they recognize the importance of 
such matters) and see themselves more often as general 
managers.*° Most school principals have been taught to 
accept some bureaucratic, scientific, or rational model 
of management, but elementary principals have been 
forced to throw away their managerial theories and deal 
with the needs and concerns of the students at the school 
door, as well as their parents and the community. 

Part of the difference is related to school size. Within 
the same school district, high schools are usually two 
to four times the size of elementary schools. In high 
schools that house more than 1000 students (24 per- 
cent of U.S. high schools), principals are often engaged 
with a continual stream of problems that make it diffi- 
cult for them to leave the office, and they are more con- 
cerned about administrative detail and formal structures 
than with people.*! Another reason for the difference is 
that in medium-sized secondary schools (750 to 1000 
students) and large secondary schools (1000+ students), 
there are usually chairpersons responsible for particular 


3%effrey Glanz, What Every Principal Should Know About 
School-Community Leadership (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin 
Press, 2006); Thomas J. Sergiovanni, The Principalship: A Re- 
flective Practice Perspective, 6th ed. (Needham Heights, MA: 
Allyn and Bacon, 2006). 


40Dale L. Brubaker and Lawrence H. Simon, “How Do Prin- 
cipals View Themselves, Others?” NASSP Bulletin, 71 (1987): 
72-78; Fenwick W. English, “The Battle for the Principalship,” 
NASSP Bulletin, 78 (1994): 18-25; and Frederick M. Hess, 
“Looking Beyond the Schoolhouse Door,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
87 (2006): 513-514. 


41Deborah Meier, “As Though They Owned the Place: Small 
Schools as Membership Communities,” Phi Delta Kappan, 87 
(2006): 657-662; Allan C. Ornstein, “School Size and Effective- 
ness: Policy Implications,” Urban Review, 22 (1990): 34-45. 
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subject areas who plan with teachers and supervise cur- 
riculum and instruction. Elementary schools do not 
have chairpersons as part of their staff, and the focus is 
on the three Rs (not particular subjects). The principal 
is supposed to provide the curriculum and instructional 
leadership in this general area of study. 

Some balance is needed. In large school districts, 
curriculum leaders at the central level should make it 
easier for school personnel to become involved in cur- 
riculum opportunities. In small school districts, teach- 
ers involved in curriculum should be paid for their 
services or relieved from other duties, so they can de- 
vote time to curriculum. Without being made to feel 
guilty, school authorities should recognize that teachers 
are already performing important responsibilities other 
than curriculum development and teachers should have 
the option to reject new responsibilities. 


What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? 


Some 150 years ago, Herbert Spencer in his famous es- 
say, “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” argued that 
science was the most practical subject for the survival 
of the individual and society, yet it occupied minimal 
space in the curriculum because impractical and igno- 
rant traditions prevailed. Spencer also maintained that 
students should be taught how to think (and problem 
solve) and not what to think.4? Spencer’s ideas were to 
influence John Dewey some fifty years later. 

Although many of Spencer’s ideas about evolution 
and social progress (less intelligent, lazy, and weak people 
would slowly disappear, and heredity was the key to intel- 
ligence) created a furor—and they still do among observers 
today—his ideas fit well with many thinkers of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, a period that was charac- 
terized by industrial growth, manifest destiny, and colonial 
expansion of European countries and the United States. 

Spencer’s original question about the worth of subject 
matter is more relevant today because of the increased 
complexity of society. Actually, the question dates back 
to ancient Greece, when Plato and Aristotle questioned 
the value of knowledge in relation to citizenship and gov- 
ernment affairs, and to ancient Rome, when Quintilian 


(influenced by Plato)*3 set forth the seven liberal 


“Herbert Spencer, Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 
(New York, Appleton, 1860). 


“3Plato also advocated several subject areas in his Republic, al- 
though there was greater emphasis on mastering reading, being 
involved in gymnastics, and displaying good rules of diet and 
hygiene. 


arts—grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music—as the ideal curriculum for edu- 
cated citizens of public life: senators, lawyers, teachers, 
civil servants, and politicians. During the modern school 
period, these seven liberal arts have expanded to 
include many other subjects. 

One must understand that Greek and Roman educa- 
tion (the latter influenced by the Greeks) cultivated con- 
templative knowledge, metaphysics, and rationality for 
the purpose of nurturing the mind, body, and soul. The 
truly educated person had the power to think, to exer- 
cise reason, and to judge moral and ethical behavior. 
(This separates us from lower animals.) The good life 
was one of balance and moderation. This interpretation 
of knowledge and intellectual thought, promoted by 
Aristotle and Plato, was adopted by the medieval univer- 
sities and by humanistic philosophers. It is the opposite 
type of knowledge—concerned with utility, function, 
vocational education, and relevant education—that is 
trendy and becomes obsolete in a few years. 


Knowledge as Facts 


Spencer also advocated a curriculum appropriate. for 
an industrialized and scientific society, characterized by 
problem solving and specialized professions. But faets, 
more facts, and still more facts was the ideal method 
of teaching and learning, keenly expressed by Charles 
Dickens in his novel Hard Times. Mr. Gradgrind, the 
school patron, demonstrates model teaching for the 
school-teacher: “Now what I want is Facts. Facts alone 
are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out ev- 
erything else, this is the principle on which I bring up 
children. Stick to the facts, Sir!” 

There is little difference between facts and some as- 
pects of knowledge, but more than one hundred years 
after the publication of Hard Times the issues are still 
being discussed. In a well-accepted classification of 
thinking and problem solving by Benjamin Bloom, 
knowledge was ranked as the lowest form of cognitive 
learning. However, he pointed out that the acquisition 
of knowledge is the most common educational objec- 
tive, that teachers tend to emphasize it in the classroom, 
and test makers tend to emphasize it on tests.“4 To help 
clarify Bloom: knowledge by itself has limited value 
and should be used as a basis or foundation for more 
advanced thinking, what he calls “problem solving.” - 


“Benjamin S. Bloom et al., Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York: McKay, 1956). 


Of course, basic knowledge has some practical or 
functional value, but it only serves as the rudiment of 
more theoretical or abstract thinking.*5 

Knowledge is often construed as an index of intelli- 
gence and level of education attained by a person: Witness 
the popularity of the “$64,000 Question” and forty years 
later “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire?” Facts drive the 
shows, and listeners often comment how “smart” some- 
one is who answers several fact-oriented or knowledge- 
based questions. The point is, however, that knowledge of 
facts is of little value if it cannot be used in new situations 
and for more complex learning; the learner (and teacher) 
need to make use of knowledge—as a base or tool for 
the pursuit of higher forms of cognition—often called 
problem solving by progressive educators (Dewey and 
Tyler), inquiry-based or discovery learning (Ausubel 
and Bruner), formal operations (Piaget and Vygotsky), 
and/or critical thinking (Marzano or Sternberg). 


Explosion of Knowledge 


Since the 1950s, many educators have continued to 
call attention to the explosion of knowledge. Every 
fifteen years or so, our significant knowledge doubles. 
Although it cannot continue indefinitely to double in 
the future, the explosion of knowledge—especially in 
health, science, and technology—makes it important to 
continuously reappraise and revise existing curricula. 
“It can be affirmed unequivocally,” says Bently Glass, 
“that the amount of scientific knowledge available at 
the end of one’s life will be almost one hundred times 
what it was when he was born.” Moreover, 95 percent 
of all scientists who ever lived are alive today.*® 
Although Glass published these remarks more than 
thirty years ago, they still ring true; in fact, it can be 
inferred that half of what a graduate engineer or 
computer specialist studies today will be obsolete in 
ten years; half the pills dispensed today at your local 


45The goal is to encourage advanced thinking—what the 
Greeks called “contemplation,” John Dewey called “rational” 
and “reflective thinking,” what Jerome Bruner and Joseph 
Schwab called “structure,” what Mortimer Adler and Ted Sizer 
called “ideas,” what Jeanne Chall and E. D. Hirsch called “deep 
understanding,” what learning theorists today call “critical 
thinking” and “high-order thinking,” and what the authors 
simply call old-fashioned, “analysis and problem solving.” 


46Bentley Glass, The Timely and Timeless (New York: Basic 
Books, 1980). Also see Edward Teller, A Twentieth-Century Jour- 
ney in Science and Politics (Cambridge, MA: Perseus Press, 2001). 
Cornering scientific knowledge, not sharing it with others, was a 
crucial factor in the outcomes of World War II and the Cold War. 
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pharmacist will also be replaced or improved. The 
authors venture to guess that half or more of what we 
need to know to function in scientific or technical jobs 
by the year 2025 is not even known today, by anyone. 

The idea that knowledge is increasing exponentially 
or geometrically obscures the fact that the develop- 
ment of knowledge in many fields—especially science, 
technology and medicine—is more typically related to 
“branching”—that is, the creation of several subdivisions 
or specialties within fields, not just simple growth. Each 
advance in a particular field has the potential for creating 
another branch. (In education, one can find some indica- 
tors of proliferation of several fields of study or branches, 
sometimes identified by departments, programs, and core 
courses or minors), and within each field or branch sev- 
eral specializations of knowledge and job titles. 

With this increase of knowledge come new profes- 
sional journals, papers, and speeches, all adding to the 
proliferation of knowledge. The almost incredible ex- 
plosion of knowledge threatens to overwhelm us un- 
less we can find ways to deal with the new and growing 
wealth of information; new knowledge must be con- 
stantly introduced into each field of study while less 
important material is pruned away. In assessing the on- 
going rush of knowledge, Alvin Toffler once asserted 
that knowledge taught should be related to the future. 
“Nothing should be included in the required. curricu- 
lum unless it can be strongly justified in terms of the 
future. If this means scrapping a substantial part of 
the formal curriculum, so be it.”47 

The question arises whether teachers are readily keep- 
ing up with the explosion of knowledge, at least the 
knowledge in pedagogy or the content they teach. A harsh 
portrait of the teacher was made by one of the authors 
as it relates to change and the explosion of knowledge 
when he was younger and more feisty: “Had Rip Van 
Winkle been a teacher and slept for fifty years he could 
return to the classroom and perform relatively well; the 
chalk, eraser, blackboard, textbook, and pen and paper 
are still the main tools for most teachers, as they were a 
half a century ago—or longer. If Mr. Van Winkle’s occu- 
pation had been related to one of three fields . . . science, 
technology, and medicine .. . and had he dozed off for 
five years, he would be unable to function effectively, for 
his knowledge and skills would be drastically dated.”** 


47 Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (New York: Random House, 
1970), p. 132. Also see Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave 
(New York: Morrow, 1980). 

48Allan C. Ornstein, Urban Education (Columbus, OH: 
Merrill, 1972), p. 50. 
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The above statement was made nearly forty years 
ago, before the proliferation of the computer. No ques- 
tion, the computer represents a significant change in 
the classroom, and is essential for teachers to be com- 
petent. Yet, we all know that most classrooms don’t 
have computers; the pen or pencil still makes the point, 
and a goodly percentage of older teachers (fifty years 
or more) are computer illiterate. To update matters, 
had Rip Van Winkle gone to sleep for ninety years (the 
original 50 + 40), he would still be able to bluff his 
way in the classroom. If he taught at the middle school 
or high school level, he would most likely need to do 
some last-minute preparation in his content area. But 
we all know teachers who teach out of license, and 
others who lack depth of knowledge in their content 
area, and prepare by reading the homework assignment 
or textbook the night before teaching the lesson. 


Essential Knowledge 


If you will welcome or support E. D. Hirsch’s idea of 
cultural literacy, then Mr. Van Winkle’s content or sub- 
ject preparation is basically intact because more than 
80 percent of the 5000 items Hirsch recommends as im- 
portant refer to events, people, or places in use for more 
than a hundred years; in facts, 25 percent of his essential 
knowledge deals with the classics. The inference is that 
Hirsch is against large-scale pruning and updating of the 
curriculum; as a modern-day essentialist, he maintains 
there is a body of knowledge essential to learn for cul- 
tural literacy (what he calls “functional literacy”) and 
“effective communication for our nation’s populace. ... 
Shared information is necessary for true literacy,” and it 
has nothing to do with white or middle-class culture (or 
the metaphors of domination) nor specific job-related 
tasks, but with the imperatives of a broad grasp and 
understanding of mainstream culture.*? This argument, 
of course, omits pop culture and the contributions of 
media that influence our changing culture, as well as all 
ethnic and folk references. 

Complementing his narrative is a compilation of 
“essential items from history, geography, literature, 
and science,” not to be memorized as Mr. Gradgrind 
might have us do, but for students to know something 
about in context with their thoughts and discussion. We 
don’t have to know the fine details, but there should be 
some minimum level of understanding and competence, 





“E, D. Hirsch, Cultural Literacy: What Every American Needs 
to Know, rev. ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1987), p. 10. 


depending on the subject area and topic, for effective 
communication. 

Hirsch maintains that students who are unable to 
master the common knowledge cannot become intelli- 
gent readers and cannot speak properly (or formally).5° 
He also stresses the importance of scientific informa- 
tion at all levels of schooling; moreover, he has written a 
series of follow-up books on essential knowledge for 
every grade level. Knowing the facts, for him anda grow- 
ing number of present-day essentialists (Lynne Cheney, 
William Bennett, Chester Finn, Diane Ravitch, et al.) 
increases the students’ capacity to comprehend what they 
read, see, hear, and discuss. The need for background 
knowledge is judged important for future communica- 
tion and specialization. Finally, Hirsch argues that we 
have overlooked content and have stressed process—or 
thinking skills—with little regard for subject matter. The 
outcome has been a decline in national literacy. 

The need is to transmit the shared knowledge and 
values of adult society to youth. Without the transmis- 
sion of a shared cultural core to the young, conservative 
educators argue, our society will become fragmented and 
our ability to accumulate and communicate information 
across the nation and to various segments of the populace 
will diminish, especially among immigrants and ethnic 
groups. We may all subscribe to multicultural education 
and recognize we are a nation of many nations, but this 
only increases the need for a knowledge base and an aca- 
demic core, to be taught to all students. 

What knowledge is essential for the workforce in an 
increasingly global and high-tech society? For many 
business and government leaders, this usually boils 
down to more math and science and deeper understand- 
ing of problem-solving and computer skills. Measuring 
such subjects and skills will require assessment instru- 
ments more sophisticated than multiple-choice tests. 
This is no easy task, given the high-stake testing and 
standards movement which puts emphasis on short— 
answer items. Concern among other critics is the grow- 
ing indifference toward the liberal arts, or even worse 

that the virtues and value of the arts (and social studies, 
history, geography, etc.) will be dismissed as irrelevant 
or reactionary.*} 





%°E. D. Hirsch, The Knowledge Deficit (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 2006). 

*1See Paul Basken, “Spellings Term Fought over Emphasizing 
Liberal Arts,” Chronicle of Higher of Education, July 11, 2008: 
pp. 1, 12; David Brooks, “Lord of the Memes,” New’ York 
Times, August 8, 2008, p. A19; Richard Newmann, “American 
Democracy at Risk,” Phi Delta Kappan, 89 (2008): 328-339. 


Returning to the Liberal Arts 


A few years ago, Allan Bloom, in The Closing of the 
American Mind, voiced concern about education being 
relative to particular times and places instead of being 
consistent with universal standards and subjects.>* Bloom 
asserts that cultural relativism—with its emphasis on 
trivial pursuits, quick fixes, relevancy, and self-esteem— 
has eroded the quality of American education. Our media 
and educational institutions are marked by an easygoing, 
flippant indifference to critical thoughts. Deprived of a 
serious liberal arts and science education, avoiding an 
engagement with great works and great ideas of the past, 
our youth lack educational depth. 

Harry Lewis, a former dean at Harvard, finds Amer- 
ican institutions “soulless,” deprived of high ideals and 
moral virtues for future American leaders: where stu- 
dents are more concerned about well-paying jobs and 
making money.*? In a multicultural and global world, 
the universities need to educate students about liberal 
and democratic ideals. With the absence of a core cur- 
riculum, based on common values, anything goes. Even 
worse, grade inflation is common, professors teach 
what they want—based on their own interests (not on 
the needs of students), and the curriculum consists of 
a hodge podge—a group of “a la carte” courses—that 
lack coherence and democratic ideals. 

If we want to ask ourselves how and where we 
went wrong, why we are in social and moral decline, 
Bloom and Lewis offer a conservative analysis and 
sense of fundamental reform and what is crucial to the 
well-being of the nation. To remedy American educa- 
tion and to neutralize the problems caused by cultural 
relativism, Bloom and Lewis, as did Robert Hutchins 
and Mortimer Adler over thirty-five years ago, seek to 
reestablish the idea of an educated person along the line 
of the great books and great thinkers and to reestablish 
the virtues of a liberal education. 

Now it is somewhat mind-boggling, even fool- 
hardy, to downplay the importance of Western culture 

(our own civilization) or the great books that purport 
our heritage and illustrate the great ideas, principles, 
and values that have evolved and shaped our culture 
over the last 2500 to 5500 years. (Where we trace 
our historical roots and culture depends largely on 
whether we start with the Hebrews or the Greeks.) It is 


52A lan Bloom, The Closing of the American Mind (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1987). 

533Harry Lewis, Excellence without a Soul (New York: Public 
Affairs, 2006). 
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fashionable to criticize the great books as white, male, 
and Eurocentric, but Western civilization is rooted in 
European history, philosophy, and literature—and with 
the exception of the ancient Greeks, past civilizations 
rarely gave women equal education or equal status. 
(Athena is perched at the top of the Acropolis as a 
reminder that the ancient Greeks believed in equal 
opportunity. “Imagine” all the major civilizations be- 
lieving in equality among people. I guess you can say 
John Lennon was not the only dreamer.) 
The great-book approach, along with serious think- 
ing and meritocracy, is disfavored partially because of 
matters of political correctness. Many educators would 
like to stress what Robert Hutchins (former president of 
the University of Chicago) called the liberal arts, what 
Jeanne Chall (Harvard reading specialist) calls world 
knowledge, what E. D. Hirsch calls essential knowledge 
and cultural literacy, and what Allan Bloom (and also 
Mortimer Adler) call the great books. But educators are 
afraid of being labeled as antiminority and not sensitive 
to multiculturalism and diversity. It is this fear that makes 
it easy to substitute works by women, minority and Third 
World authors for Plato, Locke, Kant, or Ibsen.** 
Western civilization as perceived by postmodernists 
has come at a price, according to Shelby Steele, that is, 
the exploitation and victimization of people of color*® 
(and, if we may add, women). Therefore, a revisionary 
list of great books and liberal arts courses is needed 
to balance the literature of the dominant group. The 
cultural capital of women and minorities, their voices 
and stories, must be heard to “educate” those who need 
to be educated and to learn the “truth.” It is this war in 
academia that holds hostage many educators and pre- 
vents them from advancing the great ideas and great 
literature of Western civilization, and leads, we are sad 
to say, to cultural relativism and the decline of liberal 
arts, reiterated by Bloom and Hutchins. 


Modern Languages 


Once more—what knowledge is worth learning? The 
number-one primary language in the world is Manda- 
rin, followed by English, Hindi, and Spanish. Japanese 





S4Allan C. Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: Pre- 
and Post-September 11 (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2003). The 
gender/race/class argument is keenly depicted in the writings of 
Michael Apple, James Banks, and especially Henry Giroux and 
Peter McLaren (the latter two often labeled as neomarxists). 
5SShelby Steele, “War of the Worlds,” Wall Street Journal, 
September 17, 2001, p. 18. 
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ranks tenth and German and French rank lower. Nearly 
all foreign language programs in American schools of- 
fer Spanish, French, and Italian, and some offer German 
and Latin. Only 41 percent (or 5 million) of all high 
school students (grades 9-12) are enrolled in foreign 
language courses. As many as 58 percent of secondary 
students enrolled in a foreign language study Spanish, 
but only 0.3 percent of U.S. high school students en- 
rolled in a foreign language course study Japanese, and 
about 0.2 percent attempt Mandarin.*° 

Failure to train students in Mandarin, the official 
language of China, is representative of our attitude to- 
ward the non-Western world, a dysfunctional foreign 
policy, and the closed-mindedness of ignoring the larg- 
est country in the world—stemming from the Cold 
War thinking of the Eisenhower-Dulles administration. 
What percentage of American high school students 
study Hindi, the official language of the second-largest 
country? None. What percentage of American high 
school students, except those in Islamic private schools, 
study Arabic and Farsi, the two major languages of 
the Muslim world? Next to none (less than 0.05 per- 
cent for Arabic and possibly zero for Farsi).°” Do high 
schools offer these languages? Yes. About one-half of 
one percent in the country have a community education 
program, usually meeting once or twice a week in the 
evening, serving adults and not children or youth. 

During the Cold War, there were increased enroll- 
ments in Russian language courses and other “security 
related” courses such as math, science, and engineering at 
the college level. A sense of relaxation surfaced, coincid- 
ing with the reduced threat of war with the Soviet Union. 
Thus, over the last decade many schools of international 
relations shifted their emphasis from security to human 
rights, global economics, and environmental issues.** 

As we begin the twenty-first century, it would be 
a shame if any modifications in foreign language 


56Ornstein, Pajak, and Ornstein, Contemporary Issues in 
Curriculum; Ornstein, Teaching and Schooling in America: 
Pre- and Post-September 11. 


57Dora Johnson of the Center for Applied Linguistics in 
Washington, DC claims that only two public high schools— 
one in Dearborn, Michigan, and the other in Houston—offer 
two or more years in Arabic. None offer Farsi. Personal 
conversation, July 23, 2002. 


58Eyal Press, “It’s a Volatile, Complex World,” New York Times 
Education Life, November 11, 2001, pp. 20-22, 35. Terrance 
R. Carson, “Internationalizing Curriculum: Globalization and 
the Wordliness of Curriculum Studies,” Curriculum Inquiry: 39 
(2009): 145-158. 


courses—from European or Western languages to 
Mandarin, Hindi, Arabic, or Farsi—were to be based 
on an international crisis, a reaction to the new eco- 
nomic enemy being China or India, or the Muslim 
world. This type of thinking only creates new polari- 
ties: the United States versus China or the West versus 
Islam. Instead of modifying the curriculum because of 
a new understanding of economic markets, respect for 
other cultures and people, or the fact that the world is 
more interconnected, the curriculum may be changed 
because of perceived threats or fear. If so, that would 
be counterproductive—almost as counterproductive 
as framing the Chinese, Indian, or Islamic world in 
sweeping generalizations. One billion Chinese, one bil- 
lion Indians, and one billion Muslims are very diverse. 
Although history does not change (it only gets revised 
or rewritten), political leaders and economic conditions 
do change, and, subsequently, so do foreign policy and 
the need to communicate with, understand, and respect 
other cultures. 

In an age of multiculturalism, pluralism, and diversity, 
why is it that foreign language requirements for four- 
year college graduation have decreased from 34 percent 
in 1965 to less than 20 percent today?*? Is it simply 
because the increasing worldwide use of English dic- 
tates that we no longer have to learn other languages? 
Is it because the Cold War spurred the growth of for- 
eign languages and now there is no Soviet threat? (If 
so, why didn’t we offer Russian classes in high school 
when the Cold War was hot?) Is it based on difficulty 
of the language or lack of willingness to break from 
Western tradition? Why is it that in a world in which 
Western countries represent less than 10 percent of the 
population, Spanish, French, Italian, German, and Latin 
(Western and European languages) dominate almost 
99 percent of all high school foreign language study? 
Given a shrinking Western world and the declining 
role of Spain, France, Italy, and Germany on the world 
stage, why do we cling to an outdated ethnocentric 
view of the world? 

Many Americans have no interest in learning difficult 
languages and languages other than those of Western 
nations. We seem to need some foreign stimulant, some 
vague feeling that we should expand our horizons— 
something like a wartime concern, an economic impera- 
tive, or even some missionary calling. “Multiculturalism 
may not have prodded us to study cultures fundamen- 
tally different from our own,” writes one observer, — 


59Telephone conversation with Laura Siaya, American Council 
on Education, July 24, 2002. 


but the “war on terrorism” may be the catalyst.°° 
For the last 100 years or more, the door has been closed 
to studying other cultures, despite the fact that about 
700,000 immigrants from non-Western countries have 
come to our shores each year since 1970. Given the 
shrinking global village we live in, and the need to un- 
derstand the world’s inhabitants (so we won’t kill each 
other or blow ourselves off the map), we need to expand 
global education and foreign language studies. 


Computer Knowledge and Technology 


Certainly, technology has changed the curriculum in 
terms of new skills and ideas to learn, but many stu- 
dents and teachers have superficial knowledge and 
some have limited exposure due to lack of opportunity 
or choice. A number of states are now requiring pro- 
ficiency in using technology in order to be certified to 
teach, and several school districts are offering online 
courses for middle school and high school students. At 
the college level the day has come when it is now easier 
to sit in bed or on a couch at home than to go to class, 
as reading assignments and notes become available on- 
line. The biggest problem is the lack of socialization, 
and creating a passive recipient knowledge that does 
little to improve problem-solving skills. 

Do students learn more with computers? Of hun- 
dreds of studies involving computers and students, 
grades K-12, few have focused on learning outcomes. 
Several problems have been reported, however, includ- 
ing dropped computers and broken monitors; mis- 
placed accessories such as cards, discs, and batteries; 
technical problems like freezing, crashing, and mis- 
aligned printing (requiring the addition of an extra 
technician); physical strains among laptop users (back 
and neck); and the lack of proper teacher training.*®! 
Thus, one child’s great new organizational learning tool 
can be another child’s electronic headache. Being wired 
up and having access to unlimited information doesn’t 
necessarily improve students’ thinking or increasing 
their reading of important books or their understand- 
ing of important ideas. 

After wading through the hype about the potential 
of computers, the research suggests there is no aca- 
demic improvement among most students who use 
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computers.®* A computer can make it easier for students 
to retrieve information, process words for a report, 
and communicate with people around the world, but it 
doesn’t motivate them to learn or improve their learning. 
Increased time on the computer or smart phone often 
means spending time e-mailing, chatting, or browsing at 
the expense of schoolwork and reading books. 

Actually, there are too many students nestled in 
their respective time zones chatting with people online 
in Boston, Chicago, and LA, exchanging intimacies 
and pictures and spending hours of “E-life” time that 
otherwise might be spent engaged in homework and 
related academics. It is a world of instant messaging, 
a world that inadvertently pulls children into a web of 
people, boys and girls, men and women, whom they 
don’t know; yet, they converse sometimes for hours with 
these “virtual” strangers. Increasingly, parents will have 
to take responsibility and free their children from this 
escapism, and help them rejoin the world of reality— 
even if it means communicating occasionally with 
Luddites. Teachers and schools will have to find ways to 
(1) help parents restrict the use of computers for children 
so they stay in touch with friends and family, (2) adopt 
age-appropriate guidelines for children’s computer use, 
(3) educate children to make good choices about their 
computer use, and (4) equalize access to computers for 
rich and poor students. 

The new technology has changed the reading habits 
of students (and their parents), as electronic book read- 
ers such as Kindle, Nook, and iPad saturate the market 
place. The new hybrids add pictures, videos and dia- 
logue to the text, as well as demonstrations on how-to, 
perform exercises, or tell a story. Textbook authors and 
publishers can no longer think linear with their books. As 
information becomes increasingly digital, textbooks 
will become customized to fit the particular needs and 
interests of teachers and schools. Authors will be ex- 
pected to establish Web sites and blogs, even engage in 
conversations and text message with readers. Reader 
comments will be incorporated into the texts or sub- 
plots of stories. Authors will be expected to pick and 
choose from suggestions or comments from readers 
and incorporate those ideas in designated places of 
the book. Book-reading software for phone, computer 


62William M. Bulkeley, “Hard Lessons,” Wall Street Journal, 
Technology section, November 17, 1997, pp. 1, 4, 6; Rocha, 
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ing of Emergent Technology Practices,” Journal of Curriculum 
Studies, 40 (2008): 329-351. 
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tablets and other mobile devices will also be released 


by publishing companies for students who prefer elec- 
tronic books. 


Moral Knowledge 


It is possible to give instruction in moral knowledge and 
ethics. We can discuss philosophers such as Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle who examined the good society and 
the good person; the more controversial works of Im- 
manuel Kant, Franz Kafka, and Jean-Paul Sartre; reli- 
gious leaders such as Moses, Jesus, and Confucius; and 
political leaders such as Abraham Lincoln, Mohandas 
Gandhi, and Martin Luther King. Through the study 
of the writings and principles of these moral people, 
students can learn about moral knowledge. Teaching 
Johnny or Jane to read by assigning “Dick and Jane” 
workbooks or “cat and mouse” readers alone is inad- 
equate; the idea is to encourage good reading (which 
has social and moral messages) at an early age—and 
which teaches self-respect, tolerance of others, and 
social good. 

The teaching of morality starts at the first grade 
with folktales such as “Aesop’s Fables,” “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” “Guinea Fowl and Rabbit Get Justice,” and 
the stories and fables of the Grimm Brothers, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Langston Hughes. For older 
children, there are Sadako and the Thousand Paper 
Cranes, Up from Slavery, and The Diary of Anne Frank. 
And for adolescents, there are Of Mice and Men, A Man 
for all Seasons, Lord of the Flies, and Death of a Sales- 
man. By the eighth (and surely the ninth) grade, assum- 
ing average or above average reading ability, students 
should be up to reading the authors (and books) listed in 
Table 13-3. This list of twenty-five recommended titles 
exemplifies literature rich in social and moral messages. 

As students move up the grade levels and their 
reading improves, greater variety and options among 
authors are available to them. Of course, community 
mores will influence the book selection process. Here 
we are dealing with issues of whose morality? Whose 
values? The assumption is that there are agreed-upon 
virtues such as hard work, honesty, patriotism, integ- 
rity, civility, and caring that represent local consensus, if 
not an American consensus. All we as educators need is 
sufficient conviction to find core commonalities. 

The works suggested in Table 13-3 can be read 
in traditional history and English courses or in an 
integrated course such as Junior Great Books, World 
Studies, or American Studies. Harry Broudy refers to 





Table 13-3 Twenty-five Recommended Works 
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8. William Golding, Lord of the Flies 

9. John Kennedy, Profiles in Courage 

10. Martin Luther King, Why We Can't Wait 

11. Rudyard Kipling, “Letting in the Jungle” 

12. Harper Lee, To Killa Mockingbird 

13. Jack London, The Call of the Wild 

14. Herman Melville, Billy Budd 

15. George Orwell, Animal Farm sooty 

16. Tomas Rivera, ‘Zoo Island” _ 

17. William 1. “The Summer of the 
Vaxrabhci n The Summer of the Beautiful 

18. John Steinbeck, Of MiceandMen 

19. Robert Louis Stevenson, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

20. William Still, The Underground Railroad 

21. vanTurgenev, TheWatch 

22. Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 









23. John Updike, The Alligators — 
24. H.G. Wells, The Time Machine 
25. Elie Wiesel, Night LS 
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Note: List, compiled by Allan Ornstein, of works that address moral 
and social issues. Originally published in Allan C. Ornstein, Teaching 
and Schooling in America (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2003). 


this type of content as a broad fields approach to cur- 
riculum; he organizes the high school curriculum into 
five categories, including “moral problems” that ad- 
dress social and moral issues.© Florence Stratemeyer 
and her coauthors developed a curriculum based on ten 
“life situations,” comprising the ability to deal with so- 
cial, political, and economic forces.*4 Mortimer Adler 
divided the curriculum into organized knowledge, in- 
tellectual skills, and understanding of ideas and values. 
The latter deals with discussion of “good books” (his 


63Harry S. Broudy, B.O. Smith, and Joe R. Bunnett, Democracy 


and Excellence in American Secondary Education (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1964). : 


Florence B. Stratemeyer et al., Developing a Curriculum for 
Modern Living (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, 1947). 


term), and not textbooks, and the Socratic method of 
questioning.® Ted Sizer has organized the high school 
curriculum into four broad areas, including “History 
and Philosophy” and “Literature and the Arts.” 

The content of moral knowledge, according to Phillip 
Phenix, covers five main areas: (1) human rights, involv- 
ing conditions of life that ought to prevail, (2) ethics, con- 
cerning family relations and sex, (3) social relationships, 
dealing with class, racial, ethnic, and religious groups, 
(4) economic life, involving wealth and poverty, and 
(5) political life, involving justice, equity, and power.°’ 
The way we translate moral content into moral conduct 
defines the kind of people we are. It is not our moral 
knowledge that counts; rather, it is our moral behavior in 
everyday affairs that is important. 


Moral Character 


A person can have moral knowledge and obey secular 
and religious laws but still lack moral character. Moral 
character is difficult to teach because it involves pat- 
terns of attitudes and behavior that result from stages 
of growth, distinctive qualities of personality, and expe- 
riences. It involves a coherent philosophy and the will 
to act in a way consistent with that philosophy; it also 
means to help people, to accept their weaknesses with- 
out exploiting them, to see the best in people and to 
build on their strengths, to act civilly and courteously 
in relations with classmates, friends, or colleagues, 
to express humility, and to act as an individual (and 
accept individual responsibility) even if it means being 
different from the crowd. 

Perhaps the real test of moral character is to cope 
with crisis or setback, deal with adversity, and be will- 
ing to take risks (that is, possible loss of a job, even life 
itself) because of one’s convictions. Courage, conviction, 
and compassion are the ingredients of character. What 
kind of person do we want to emerge as a result of our 
efforts as teachers or principals? We can engage in moral 
education and teach moral knowledge, but can we teach 
moral character? In general, the morally mature person 
understands moral principles and accepts responsibility 
for applying these principles in real-life situations. 


6SMortimer J. Adler, The Paideia Program (New York: 
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The world is full of people who understand the 
notion of morality but take the expedient way out 
or follow the crowd. Who among us possesses moral 
character? Who among the students in our schools 
will develop into morally mature individuals? To be 
sure, moral character cannot be taught by one teacher; 
rather, it involves the leadership of the principal and 
takes a concerted effort by the entire school, coopera- 
tion among a critical mass of supervisors and teachers 
within the school, and the nurturing of children and 
youth over many years. Ted and Nancy Sizer ask teach- 
ers to confront students with moral questions and moral 
issues about their own actions or inactions in ways that 
may be unsettling or difficult; teachers need to address 
things that threaten the self-concept and self-esteem of 
students.®8 We need to deal with issues of inequity and 
social injustice, while promoting cooperative behaviors 
and intergroup relations among children and youth. 

The authors believe that schools should adopt moral 
character as priority or policy, adopted in turn by all 
teachers. One or two teachers by themselves cannot have 
real impact—relevant and long term. It takes the lead- 
ership of the principal, as well as a school-community, 
to implement a program cultivating moral character, 
through which students are taught responsibility for 
their actions and the worth of values such as honesty, 
respect, tolerance, compassion, and a sense of justice. 

As education leaders, we have an obligation to pro- 
mote character development while recognizing that 
there is a broad range of opinion on what this means 
or whether it is even possible. Amy Gutman repre- 
sents one extreme in her belief that moral issues are 
inappropriate in public schools because of the diverse 
backgrounds and biases of students. At the other ex- 
treme is Nel Nodding’s notion that caring for strangers 
is more important than shaping minds and attitudes of 
students.®? 

In spite of the controversy, school leaders must not be 
afraid to take moral positions. There are certain events 
that are horrifying and represent the most evil aspects of 
human behavior. Students who laugh at pictures of the 
rape of Nanking, the Holocaust, the Killing Fields—or 


68Theodore R. Sizer and Nancy Faust Sizer, The Students Are 
Watching: Schools and the Moral Context (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1999). 
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incineration of the World Trade Center—should not be 
excused because of their ignorance, or religious, racial, 
or ethnic background; nor should they be permitted 
to voice their “justification” or to get into a historical 
debate about racial superiority or the decadent values 
of Western civilization. They are wrong on all moral 
grounds. Here the schools are not being asked to im- 
pose Western or Christian values on the nation’s student 
population. Rather, schools can help teach the under- 
standing that accentuating visible differences under the 
banner of religious freedom, or tolerating hate groups 
under the guise of free speech or free press, does not pre- 
pare students for a diverse world. 


The Roles of the Curriculum Worker 


Much has been written about the roles and responsi- 
bilities of the curriculum worker. Curriculum worker 
is a general term that includes a variety of educators 
from teacher to superintendent. Any person involved 
in some form of curriculum development, implementa- 
tion, or evaluation is a curriculum worker. A curriculum 
supervisor is usually a chairperson, assistant principal, 
or principal; he or she usually works at the school 
level. A curriculum leader can be a supervisor or 
administrator—not only a chairperson or principal but 
also a director or associate superintendent of curriculum. 
A curriculum coordinator usually heads a program at 
the school district, regional, or state level; it may be a 
special government-funded program or a traditional 
subject area involving math or English. A curriculum 
specialist is a technical consultant from the district level, 
regional or state department of education, or univer- 
sity. The person provides advice or in-service assistance, 
sometimes in the classroom but usually at meetings, 
conferences, or staff sessions. Most of the terms, as well 
as the related responsibilities and functions of these 
people, depend on the philosophy and organization of 
the school district (or state education agency) and the 
personal preferences and views of the administration. 
Confusion exists about whether curriculum planning 
or development should take place at the local, state, or 
national level. In the past, emphasis on curriculum devel- 
opment was at the school or school district level. (Bear 
in mind that most other nations have a national ministry 
of education with major curriculum responsibilities.) 
Curriculum roles in the past were defined at the lo- 
cal level, and decisions were made to develop curriculum 
leaders at the chair and principal’s level. The majority 
of school districts depend on school people (teachers 


and supervisors) to develop curriculum—and usually 
without pay, unless they meet in the summer; parents are 
also included in many curriculum committees at the school 
level. Staff limitations make’ unlikely the provision of cur- 
riculum specialists from the central office, and if such a 
person exists it is one person (possibly two) whose time is 
limited because of other responsibilities. Only farge school 
districts can afford to have a curriculum department with 
a full staff of specialists. In such school districts, most cur- 
riculum development takes place at the central level and 
teachers often complain that their professional input is 
minimal, relegated to implementing predetermined and 
prepackaged materials from the district office. 


Responsibilities of the Curriculum Worker 


What are the responsibilities of the curriculum worker? 
Assigned responsibilities within the school structure 
are important but unclear, because a variety of people 
(teachers, supervisors, principals, district personnel, and 
others) are expected to serve in the role of curriculum 
worker. Each position holder has different professional 
responsibilities, needs, and expectations. Adjustments 
must be made by each holder of a position. For example, 
teachers are usually expected (among other things) 
to provide instruction, but principals are expected to 
manage a school and provide assistance to teachers. 
The curriculum worker has many different titles; none- 
theless, the teacher is a member of the curriculum team 
and works with supervisors and administrators as part 
the team. Early identification of teachers to serve in the ca- 
pacity of curriculum workers is essential for the growth of 
teachers and the vitality of a school (and school district). 
Where there is need or attention for clarifying the respon- 
sibilities of curriculum workers, consider the following: 


1. Blend theory building with practice; obtain 
curriculum knowledge and apply it to the real 
world of classrooms and schools. 


2. Agree on what is involved in curriculum development 
and design, including the relationships that exist 
among the elements of curriculum. 


3. Agree on the relationship among curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and supervision, including the explicit language 
of each area and how each aids the work of the other. 


4. Act as a change agent who considers schools in 


context with society; balance the demands and 
views of the local community with state and 
national goals and interests. 





5. Create a mission or goal statement to pro- 
vide direction and focused behavior within the 
organization. 


6. Be open to new curriculum trends and thoughts; 
examine various proposals and suggest modifica- 
tions, while not falling victim to fads and frills of 
a particular pressure group. 


7. Confer with various parental, community, and 
professional groups; have skills in human relations 
and in working with groups and individuals. 


‘ 


Encourage colleagues and other professionals to 
innovate, solve professional problems, and adopt 
new programs and ideas. 


9. Develop a process for continual curriculum devel- 
opment, implementation, and evaluation. 


10. Balance and integrate subject areas and grade lev- 
els into the total curriculum; pay close attention to 
scope and sequence by subject and grade level. 


Other theorists identify other responsibilities and 
duties of curriculum leaders. For example, Ronald Doll 
tends to see the curriculum leader involved in coordi- 
nating instructional activities, facilities, materials, and 
special personnel (such as librarians, resource person- 
nel, and program coordinators) and working with 
and interpreting the curriculum to the public. The fo- 
cus is on process.’ Allan Glatthorn is more task ori- 
ented and product based. He envisions the curriculum 
leader aligning school goals with curricular subjects, 
organizing and monitoring curriculum committees and 
projects, and using assessment data to implement and 
improve curriculum.”! Finally, John McNeil focuses on 
the teacher’s role in developing curriculum and encour- 
ages teachers to develop postmodernist ideas and see 
the implications of these ideas for their own practice. 
His recommendation for the curriculum leader is to 
adapt to and foment social change.” 

The authors’ list of responsibilities tends to be more 
theoretical than the responsibilities advocated by Doll and 
Glatthorn—the latter of which tend to be more practical. 


Doll, Curriculum Improvement: Decision Making and 
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However, McNeil is the most theoretical of all of us. Our 
view implies that curriculum workers may be teachers, su- 
pervisors (chairs or assistant principals), coordinators, or 
directors employed at the school, school district, or state 
level. Doll and Glatthorn examine the activities of curricu- 
lum leaders and connote a narrower view, which suggests 
a chair or principal operating at the school level. McNeil 
is even more restrictive and views the curriculum leader 
as a teacher who makes decisions in consultation with 
the assistant principal or principal. Finally, the authors’ 
concept of the curriculum worker frames the person in 
terms of broad responsibilities and the whole organiza- 
tion. The others focus on explicit responsibilities or activi- 
ties that are considered important for explicit personnel, 
such as the school principal with Doll and Glatthorn or 
the teacher with McNeil—and thus consider a limited or 
particular part of the school organization. 


Leadership Role of the Principal 


In recent decades, the terms climate, ethos, and culture 
have been used to capture or describe the norms, values, 
behaviors, and rituals of the school organization, what 
can simply be called the significant features or personal- 
ity of the organization. Here we are talking about ev- 
erything that goes on in school: how teachers interact 
and dress, what they talk about, what goes on at meet- 
ings, their expectations of students, how students be- 
have, how parents interact with the staff, and what type 
of leadership behavior is exhibited by the principal. 
Peterson and Deal contend that many schools have 
toxic cultures—that is, over time the staff becomes 
fragmented and demoralized. The purpose of serving 
students has been lost; negativism and criticism domi- 
nate. A disgruntled staff attacks new ideas, criticizes 
dedicated teachers, makes fun of colleagues who attend 
conferences or workshops, and recounts past failures. 
In contrast, other schools have positive cultures, where 
the staff shares a sense of purpose, and is dedicated to 
teaching and school improvement. Student successes are 
highlighted and collegiality permeates the atmosphere. 
High morale, caring, and commitment abound.” 
According to Peterson and Deal, the school leader 
is key in shaping school culture. Principals communi- 
cate core values, behaviors, and expectations in their 


73Kent D. Peterson and Terrance E. Deal, “How Leaders 
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everyday work and interaction with staff. Their actions, 
words, memos, and even nonverbal behavior send mes- 
sages and over time shape culture. Either they encour- 
age and reward effective teachers and accomplished 
students, or they ignore them and bury themselves in 
micromanagement or politics. 

Leadership has been described as a balancing act 
between self and others, and people’s competing and 
overlapping perceptions, expectations, and concerns. 
Not all leaders face this conflict well, and having tech- 
nical skills is no substitute for the ability to deal with 
people and subsequently to lead. People skills are just 
as important as, possibly more important than, tech- 
nical skills. Although there is agreement in the litera- 
ture on the need to improve the leadership role of the 
principal, there is disagreement on what behaviors or 
practices principals should pursue—and to what extent 
a principal should be a general manager or curriculum- 
instructional leader. 

When given the opportunity to categorize their pro- 
fessional colleagues into one of five leadership roles 
(principal/teacher, scientific manager, instructional 
leader, curriculum leader, or general manager), 60 per- 
cent of secondary school principals in a North Carolina 
sample of 370 choose general manager.” Female prin- 
cipals and principals with more formal education (doc- 
torate degree), however, prefer the role of curriculum or 
instructional leader compared with male principals and 
principals with less education (masters degree, sixth- 
year certificate), who prefer the role of general manager. 

In a study of 149 successful elementary school prin- 
cipals in Massachusetts, selected on the basis of being 
strong leaders and because of their schools’ student 
achievement levels, more than 75 percent described them- 
selves as “instructional leaders” who devoted most of 
their own professional development time and resources 
to curriculum, instruction, and school improvement.’ 

Other data suggest that suburban school principals 
and elementary school principals spend more time on 
curriculum and instructional matters than do urban 
and secondary school principals, but still not enough 
time, given the fact they must still deal with leaking 


74Dale L. Brubaker and Lawrence H. Simon, “How Do 
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roofs, shrinking budgets, and personnel squabbles. 
Secondary school principals, especially those in large 
schools, devote more time to managerial concerns. The 
latter group of principals rely on their assistant princi- 
pals and chairpersons in various subject areas to deal 
with curriculum and instructional activities.76 
Elementary schools are smaller than high schools 
and are often cornerstones of homogeneous neighbor- 
hoods, whereas secondary schools often cut across and 
include many neighborhoods. Because of neighbor- 
hood size and homogeneity, elementary principals must 
be more sensitive to the needs, views, and priorities of 
parents and community members, which often center 
around curriculum and instructional leadership. How- 
ever, a point is reached, when a school is very small 
(fewer than 100 students) or rural, where the principal 
is given other duties that take away time from curricu- 
lum matters. These might deal with central office tasks, 
teaching, or the shared principalship of another site.”” 


Managerial Role of the Principal 


The role of manager is essential for the. principal and is 
probably the most important aspect of school leadership. 
In their classic text on organizational behavior, Daniel 
Katz and Robert Kahn divide management skills into 
three major areas: technical, involving good planning, or- 
ganizing, coordinating, supervising, and controlling tech- 
niques; human, dealing with human relations and people 
skills, good motivating and morale-building skills; and 
conceptual, emphasizing knowledge and technical skills 
related to the service (or product) of the organization.78 
(For principals, conceptual leadership connotes knowl- 
edge or curriculum, instruction, teaching, and learning.) 
Thomas Sergiovanni has added three other areas of man- 
agement for school administrators, including symbolic 
leadership, those actions the principal emphasizes and 
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wishes to model to the staff; cultural leadership, those 
values and beliefs the principal believes are important;”? 
and moral leadership, behavior built around purpose, 
ethics, and beliefs —which can help transform a school 
from a formal organization to a “community” and in- 
spire commitment, loyalty, and service.®° Michael Fullan 
and Seymour Sarason add a seventh dimension of school 
management —the principal as a change agent and fa- 
cilitator.*! Finally, Deal and Peterson refer to an eighth 
characteristic, based on cooperative leadership, that is, 
building collegiality, a sense of school identity, and a dem- 
ocratic and inspiring school culture.* 

In general, there seems to be agreement that princi- 
pals must “lead from the center,” that is, be more demo- 
cratic, delegate responsibilities, share decision-making 
powers, and develop collaborative efforts that bond 
students, teachers, and parents. In an era of reform and 
restructuring of schools, with increased legal consider- 
ation and government regulations, the principal’s duties 
and tasks have increased to an overload level.® Prin- 
cipals are almost forced to share responsibilities with 
and empower others in order to manage schools on a 
day-to-day basis. But if they give away power selectively 
to individuals and groups, they can retain and enhance 
their span of control and subsequent influence. 


Curriculun-instructional Role of the Principal 


Although the literature generally agrees on the need for 
the principal to be a leader in the areas of curriculum and 
instruction, it sometimes disagrees on what specific roles 
and behaviors should be exhibited and how much time 
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should be devoted to these twin areas of leadership. When 
principals are surveyed, they often report that the cur- 
riculum and instruction aspects of the job are top-priority 
work areas and that they need to spend more time on the 
job related to these two technical areas of development.*4 

Given the national and state standards movement, 
and the need to upgrade the curriculum to meet these 
standards, school principals’ attention has increasingly 
focused on curriculum. Most national standards have 
been greeted with approval by business groups but not 
by all state education agencies or education administra- 
tive groups. The standards emphasize specific knowl- 
edge, modes of inquiry and thinking, and consider 
certain subjects more important than others. Through 
legislation and assessment, they impact school practice, 
leadership behavior, and teaching practices.®5 

But a significant discrepancy exists between statements 
and actions. Data suggest that teachers do not view 
curriculum-instructional leadership as a major respon- 
sibility of principals, do not see much evidence of such 
leadership on the part of principals, and are reluctant 
to accept principals in this leadership capacity.8* Often 
teachers feel that principals are not capable of provid- 
ing such leadership, and don’t always want the princi- 
pal’s assistance in these technical areas that teachers 
consider to be more appropriate for peer coaching and 
collegial staff development.®” : 
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Principals have historically spent little time (15 to 
20 percent)®* coordinating activities in curriculum and 
instruction, and spend much less time (3 to 7 percent) 
observing teachers in the classroom, complaining that 
managerial activities take up most of their time.8? Deal- 
ing with the daily operation of the school and attending 
meetings tend to take up most of their time. Although 
the major principal associations (NAEP and NASSP) 
overwhelmingly envision the principal as a curriculum- 
instructional leader, and this theme continually appears 
in their respective journals (which principals read), the 
realities of the job do not permit emphasis in these twin 
leadership areas. 

In this connection, Joseph Murphy has developed six 
curriculum and instructional roles for the principal: 


1. Promoting Quality Instruction. Ensuring consis- 
tency and coordination of instructional programs 
and defining recommended methods of instruction. 


2. Supervising and Evaluating Instruction. Ensuring 
that school goals are translated into practice at the 
classroom level and monitoring classroom instruc- 
tion through numerous classroom observations. 


3. Allocating and Protecting Instructional Time. Pro- 
viding teachers with uninterrupted blocks of in- 
structional time and ensuring that basic skills and 
academic subjects are taught. 


4. Coordinating the Curriculum. Translating cur- 
riculum knowledge into meaningful curriculum 
programs, matching instructional objectives with 
curriculum materials and standardized tests, and 
ensuring curriculum continuity vertically and across 
grade levels. 


5. Promoting Content Coverage. Ensuring that con- 
tent of specific courses is covered in class and ex- 
tended outside of class by developing and enforcing 
homework policies. 


6. Monitoring Student Progress. Using both criterion- 
and standardized-reference tests to diagnose student 
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problems and evaluate their progress, as well as 
using test results to set or modify school goals. 


Based on a review of the research, according to Mur- 
phy, the six major dimensions or roles exemplify an ef- 
fective principal; moreover, Murphy’s research supports 
the assumption that the distinguishing reason for effec- 
tive schools is a school principal who exhibits strong 
curriculum-instructional leadership. 


The Teacher and the Curriculum 


Although Ronald Doll views the curriculum expert pri- 
marily as a chair or principal, he is concerned with the 
teacher’s role in planning and implementing the cur- 
riculum at three levels: classroom, school, and district, 
In his opinion, the teacher should be involved “in every 
phase” of curriculum making, including the planning 
of “specific goals . . . materials, content, and meth- 
ods.” Teachers should have a curriculum “coordinating 
body” to unify their work and develop relationships 
with “supervisors [and] other teachers” involved in the 
curriculum.?! 

Peter Oliva adopts a broader and ideal’ view of 
the teacher’s role. For him, teachers Are the “priniary 
group in curriculum development.” They constitute the 
“majority or the totality of the membership of curricu- 
lum committees and councils.” Their role is to develop, 
implement, and evaluate curriculum. In his words, 
teachers work in committees and “initiate proposals... 
review proposals, gather data, conduct research, make 
contact with parents and other lay people, write and 
create curriculum materials . .. obtain feedback from 
learners and evaluation programs.”22 

The views of Doll and Oliva, along with those of 
McNeil, suggest a bottom-up approach to curriculum, 
in which the teacher has a major role to perform. This 
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view was popularized by Taba in her classic text on cur- 
riculum development, but actually first introduced and 
elaborated by Harold Rugg in 1930. Rugg argued that 
teachers needed to be released from all classroom duties 
“to prepare courses of study, and assemble materials, 
and develop outlines of the entire curriculum.” Later 
Caswell and Campbell, in 1935, envisioned teachers 
participating in curriculum committees at the school, 
district, and state levels during the summers and some- 
times as a special assignment during the school year.” 


The Central (District) Office 


On the other end of the continuum, Glatthorn makes 
little provision for teacher input, a view similar to 
Tyler’s, which few people recognize of Tyler because of 
his overall popularity. Glatthorn discusses the role of 
the “coordinators” at the district level and the roles 
of the principal, assistant principal, and chair at the 
school level. Only in elementary schools is he willing to 
recognize the role of a “teacher specialist” as a member 
of a subject or grade-level team and mainly confined to 
“reading and mathematics.”™ 

Other educators present an even more top-down 
approach, outlining a bureaucratic, big-city model in 
which the teacher is given the curriculum by the assis- 
tant principal or principal and is expected to teach that 
curriculum. Those teachers who are “master teachers” 
and capable of “mentoring other teachers” will climb a 
career ladder, become assistant principals or principals, 
and then serve as curriculum leaders in their school. 

According to Bolman and Deal, and other 
administrators,” the influence and contributions of the 
central office show up everywhere, although often they 
go unnoticed. In many school districts, the central office 
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is crucial to curriculum development, instructional 
improvement, and assessment and evaluation. In fact, 
the central office administrators are expected to exhibit 
leadership and improve schools, although they are not 
always given credit. Not only does the central office 
provide support and foster leadership among teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals, but also “central office 
leaders are effective, in part, because they are invisible, 
much as the skeleton in the body is invisible.”?” 

Based on contemporary theories of social organiza- 
tion and open systems, and the latest we know about 
effective schools, we regard the teachers’ role in curric- 
ulum making as central. They are part of a professional 
team, working with supervisors and administrators 
(and other colleagues) at all levels—school, district, 
and state. In small and medium-sized school districts, 
teachers also work with parents. Nevertheless, big-city 
and large school districts usually have centralized cur- 
riculum committees—a top-down model with minimal 
teacher input. 


The Team Collaborative Approach 


In our view, the teacher sees the curriculum as a whole 
and, at several points, serves as a resource and change 
agent: developing it in committees, implementing it 
in classrooms, and evaluating it as part of a technical 
team. To guarantee continuity and integration of the 
curriculum within and among subjects and grade levels, 
teachers must be actively involved in the curriculum, 
ideally as part of a curriculum team. An experienced 
teacher has a broad and deep understanding of teach- 
ing and learning; the needs and interests of students; 
and the content, methods, and materials that are realis- 
tic. Therefore, it is the teachers (not the supervisors or 
administrators) who have the best chance of taking cur- 
riculum making out of the realm of theory or judgment 
and translating it into practice and utility. 

Accordingly, the school administration must see to 
it that every teacher is assigned to a team of teachers 
who share the same assignment (e.g., all fourth-grade 
elementary school teachers, all math teachers in high 
school). This team should meet on a regular basis to 
plan goals and objectives, prune and update content, 
review instructional materials and media and methods 
of assessment, and evaluate curriculum outcomes. Simi- 
larly, teachers need to engage in peer observation and 
receive feedback from peers (not only from supervisors). 
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This would include new and experienced study groups 
on a regular basis, whereby they can share ideas, raise 
questions, discuss problems, and experiment. The ad- 
ministration needs to encourage teachers to become 
part of action research—committed to the improve- 
ment of curriculum and instruction.”8 

All teachers and supervisors should be expected to 
participate, on a regular basis throughout their profes- 
sional careers, in curriculum committees, staff develop- 
ment/mentoring groups, school improvement (dealing 
with the school operation) and school reform (dealing 
with school change) task forces. The focus is on col- 
laboration, collegiality, and teacher involvement—short 
and simple—in order to enhance school climate, profes- 
sional growth, and student learning. 

Throughout the literature there is the false assump- 
tion that educators know what collaboration means, 
how it is practiced, and what actually happens. Collabo- 
ration requires that professional teams and/or committee 
members interact with mutual respect and open commu- 
nication; and jointly consider issues or problems, shared 
decision making, and joint ownership of purposes or 
programs. Collaboration among teachers, supervisors, 
and curriculum leaders involves sharing information 
or resources to meet a common goal—in our case, to 
implement change and innovation.®? The collaborative 
exchange within a school should cut across grades, de- 
partments, and programs to involve a greater amount 
of communication and collegiality among staff members 
and to avoid departmentalization or turf problems. 


Implementation as a 
Change Process 


Whenever the curriculum leader attempts to implement 
the curriculum, the principles of change come into play. 
Much that is planned and developed often does not 
get implemented, much of what is new or innovative 
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rarely gets off the ground, and what gets reported often 
gathers dust on shelves. Many charged with curriculum 
implementation neither have a good macro view of the 
change process nor realize that it occurs at different 
levels or in stages and must be monitored continually. 
Although experienced leaders of curriculum realize 
that implementation is an essential aspect of curriculum 
development, only in recent years has implementation 
become a major concern—largely due to the nature of 
change and not curriculum. As two authors maintain in 
their review of change and innovation, “If there is one 
finding that stands out in our review, it is that effective 
implementation of... innovations required time, personal 
interaction and contacts, inservice training, and other 
forms of people-based support.” Their research shows 
that the leadership style, personal relations, and personal 
contacts of implementers and planners are crucial to 
effect change and “implement most innovations.” 1 


incrementalism for Change 


People want to change; yet they are also afraid of 
change, especially if it comes quickly or if they feel they 
have little control or influence over it. People become 
accustomed to the status quo and prefer to make modi- 
fications in behavior in small and gradual steps. 

The professional world of the teacher does not allow 
for much receptivity to change. Many educators have 
described the teacher’s daily routine as presenting little 
opportunity for interaction with colleagues. This isola- 
tion results partly from the school’s organization into 
self-contained classrooms and partly from the teaching 
schedules. According to Seymour Sarason, the reality 
of the school has made teachers feel that profession- 
ally they are on their own: It is their responsibility, and 
theirs alone, to solve their own problems. This posture 
causes teachers to view change introduced into the 
program as an individual activity. Viewing their strug- 
gles as solitary, teachers often develop a psychological 
loneliness that results in hostility to administrators and 
outside change agents who seem insensitive to the teach- 
ers’ plight.!°? Dan Lortie has noted that, in fact, many 
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factors detrimentally affect teachers’ receptivity to 
change: “Teachers have a built-in resistance to change 
because they believe that their work environment has 
never permitted them to show what they can really do.” 
Many proposals for change strike them as “frivolous 
and wasteful”—not addressing the real issues that deal 
with student disruptions or discipline, student reading 
problems, administrative support, and so on.!04 

Curriculum leaders must create an environment that 
encourages openness and trust and gives feedback so 
that teachers realize that their contributions are ap- 
preciated and their talents considered worthwhile. 
Teachers need time to “try” the new program to be 
implemented. They need time to reflect on new goals 
and objectives; to consider new content, learning ex- 
periences, and environments; and to try out new tasks. 
They need time to map out their tactics for meeting 
the challenges of the new program, and they need time 
to talk to their colleagues. Teachers can handle new 
programs if the changes demanded in their attitudes, 
behaviors, and knowledge are to be attained in man- 
ageable increments. 

Curriculum implementation does not occur all at 
once with all teachers. Ideally, an implementation pro- 
cess allows sufficient time for certain groups of teachers 
to try out the new curriculum in “pieces.” Researchers 
have found that teachers go through levels of use with a 
new curriculum. First, they orient themselves to the ma- 
terials and engage in actions that will prepare them to 
deliver the curriculum. Their beginning use of the new 
curriculum is mechanical, and they follow the guide 
with little deviation. Their delivery of the curriculum 
becomes rather routine, and they take little initiative to 
make any changes in it. As they become more comfort- 
able with the curriculum, they may begin to modify it, 
either to adjust it to their own educational philosophies 
or to better meet students’ needs.1°% 

Successful implementers appreciate that it takes time 
for teachers to “buy into” a new curriculum and to be- 
come skilled in delivering the new program. Curriculum 
leaders should anticipate teachers’ questions and con- 
cerns and plan potential strategies for addressing them. 

In planning change or innovation, those who will 
be affected by it experience various levels of concerns 
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or anxieties: first, concern about self; second, concern 
about the mechanics or operation of the new program 
or curriculum; and third, concern about students (and 
others such as colleagues or the community).!°* These 
stages of concern are important for school leaders to 
recognize, especially those in charge of implementation 
of curriculum change. Effective administrators should 
be prepared first to deal with personal issues, then pro- 
fessional or technical issues, and finally client issues. 


Resistance to Change 


A curriculum leader who accepts that people are the key 
to successful curriculum activity and implementation 
is cognizant of the barriers that people place between 
themselves and change efforts. Perhaps the biggest bar- 
rier is inertia among the staff, the administration, or the 
community. Many people think that it is just easier to 
keep things as they are. If we think of ourselves as sys- 
tems, we realize that we like to maintain steady states. 
We have traditions to which we adhere and institutions 
that we cherish—and we do not wish to change them. 
Many people are happy with the current school setup 
as a bureaucracy. 

Wanting to keep things as they are is often mixed 
with believing that things do not need to be changed or 
that the change being suggested is unwise and will thus 
be unproductive in meeting school objectives. Educators 
themselves argue this point. Some say that the schools 
are fine and just need to be maintained, whereas others 
claim that the schools are not responsive to the times 
and require major modification. The status quo tends to 
be maintained if those suggesting change have not pre- 
sented precise goals for the new program being suggest- 
ed—that is, they have not planned adequately what the 
new program will look like or indicated ways in which 
the new program will be superior to the existing one. 

Often, teachers have not been able or willing to keep 
up with scholarly development. They have not stayed 
abreast of the knowledge explosion that would allow 
them to feel committed to curriculum change and the 
implementation of new programs. Teachers frequently 
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view change as just signaling more work—something 
else to add on to an already overloaded schedule for 
which little or no time is allotted. Usually, no extra 
money or reward is earmarked for the extra work ei- 
ther. Often they view new curricular programs as re- 
quiring them to learn new teaching skills, develop new 
competencies in curriculum development and the man- 
agement of learning resources, or acquire new skills in 
interpersonal relations. In some instances, even staff de- 
velopment programs fail to develop those competencies 
necessary for teachers to become active participants in 
innovation. 

Another reason administrators have difficulty getting 
teachers to accept innovation is, according to Edgar 
Friedenberg, people who go into teaching tend to be 
conformist in nature, not innovative. These people have 
succeeded in the school system as it has existed. They 
have learned to play it safe and to keep a low profile 
in a bureaucratic system run by administrators who do 
not like “waves” created.!°5 They have found success 
and fulfillment first as students and now as teachers in 
this system, and for this reason many see no reason to 
change it. To many beginning teachers, the bureaucracy 
in place is a welcome and familiar support system, and 
they are often slow to change it. 

Can educators cope with the demand for more 
change or for assuming change agent roles? Uncer- 
tainty fosters insecurity. Often educators who feel com- 
fortable with the present are reluctant to change for a 
future they cannot comprehend or see clearly. People 
often prefer to stay with certain known deficiencies 
rather than venture forth to uncertain futures, even if 
the changes most likely would be improvements. Bring- 
ing new students or parents into the curriculum realm 
or organizing the program in new ways makes many 
teachers uneasy. 

Another factor that causes people to resist change is 
the rapidity of change. Many people feel that if some- 
thing is implemented this year, it will most likely be 
abandoned when another innovation appears and will 
thus make most of their efforts useless. There have, in 
fact, been enough bandwagons in education to make 
educators innovation-shy. 

Sometimes people resist innovation and its imple- 
mentation because they are ignorant. They either do 
not know about the innovation or have little infor- 
mation about it. Curriculum leaders must furnish all 
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affected parties—teachers, pupils, parents, community 
members—with information about the nature of the 
program and its rationale. Ideally, all affected parties 
should be informed either directly or indirectly by school 
representatives of the reasons for the new program. 

People often resist change, too, if no financial sup- 
port or additional time is given for the effort. A project 
for which no monies are budgeted is rarely destined to 
be implemented. School districts often budget monies 
for materials but fail to allocate funds for the creation 
of the curriculum plan, its delivery within the class- 
room, or necessary in-service training. Also, we raise 
the question of whether a person who earns $50,000 
(or slightly more) is supposed to be a change agent. 
Teachers are not paid enough to innovate; that is the 
role of a leader, not of a teacher. Teachers are required 
to implement change, but the school leader (principal) 
or school district leader (superintendent) should be the 
one to initiate change and provide the ingredients and 
processes for constructive change. 

Conversely, teachers are an untapped source of en- 
ergy and insight, capable of profoundly changing the 
schools if they act as a group. Many teachers desire 
to do something different or innovative, but have few 
ideas of what it is they wish to do or how to implement 
it. Most teachers have a deep sense of caring and desire 
to help children. They prefer to teach; they are moti- 
vated in helping young people, embedded in the ideas 
of “feminist” pedagogy, rather than serving as bureau- 
crats or technocrats.!0 

It may seem that administrators face insurmount- 
able problems. But resistance to change is good because 
it requires change agents to think carefully about the 
innovations and to consider the human dynamics involved 
in implementing programs. Having to fight for change 
protects the organization from becoming proponents 
of just random change and educational bandwagonism. 


Improving Receptivity to Change 


Curriculum activity involves people thinking and act- 
ing. Leaders of curriculum development, and especially 
implementation, realize that the human equation is of 
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paramount importance and that they must therefore 
understand how people react to change. Often people 
say they are willing to change but act as though they 
are unwilling to adjust. A successful change agent 
knows how people react to change and how to encour- 
age them to be receptive to change.!°” A wise adminis- 
trator understands that teachers often are reluctant to 
change their own behavior, because of habit, tradition, 
or laziness, but often feel that their colleagues need 
changing. People often say they want change, but not 
for themselves, and she must separate lip service from 
action. The change agent must listen carefully and move 
slowly in these situations in order to incorporate into 
the change process those who really prefer no change. 

Curriculum innovation and implementation require 
face-to-face interaction—person-to-person contact. 
People charged with implementation must understand 
the interpersonal dimension of leadership. Curriculum 
innovation and implementation is a group process in- 
volving individuals working together. The group not 
only enables certain actions to occur but also serves to 
change its individual members. 

Analysis of efforts over the past decade to improve 
schools has resulted in a much better understanding of 
the steps that must be taken to ensure that change and 
innovation efforts have a significant and lasting impact. 
Among the lessons learned from past change efforts are 
the following: 


1. Adaptive Problem Solving. Change or innovation 
must be introduced in such a way that the staff can 
reasonably implement it. 


2. School-Level Focus. The focus in bringing about 
change must be at the school level where the prob- 
lems occur; teaching and learning take place at the 
school level, not the district level. 


3. Compatibility. Successful reform depends on 
whether changes introduced are implementable, that 
is, if teachers perceive that they can use the reforms. 


4. Principal’s Leadership. Successful implementation 
requires change in institutional arrangements and 
structures; the building principal is the key person 
for making such decisions. 


5. Teacher Involvement. To fully cooperate, teachers 
must have a voice in designing and implementing 
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change. They must be given time, resources, and op- 
portunity to collaborate and make decisions. 


6. Top-Down/Bottom-Up Approaches. Both ap- 
proaches have been underscored as important for 
change. The bottom-up approach encourages a 
sense of ownership among teachers. The top-down 
approach communicates to teachers: “We are trying 
a new approach, we are going to implement it, and 
we are going to help each other.” 


7. Staff Development. Staff development in terms of 
continuous participation, feedback, and support of 
the staff is essential for school improvement. 


8. School-Business Cooperation. Some of the most 
promising reforms and innovations include part- 
nerships between schools and business—sort of a 
revitalization or rediscovery of the old stewardship 
concept of the private sector.!% 


Curriculum leaders can also increase educators’ will- 
ingness to change by linking the needs and expectations 
of the individuals with those of the organization. Each 
person has certain needs and interests that she expects 
to fulfill within the school organization. Every indi- 
vidual who comes into a system plays a multitude of 
roles; each professional brings to her role a personality 
as well. Rarely, however, are institutional expectations 
absolutely compatible with individual needs. Misalign- 
ment can cause conflict. Administrators need to recog- 
nize that they cannot always avoid this conflict; they 
must manage it. The way they manage it is reflected in 
their own personality and leadership behavior. 

At the school level, the principal is the key person 
for matching individual needs and institutional expec- 
tations; he or she is crucial to creating school spirit and 
receptivity to change by promoting trust and teamwork. 
However, the principal can dampen spirit and change 
by promoting distrust and demoralization. What mat- 
ters most to principals—values and attitudes—gets ar- 
ticulated (directly and indirectly) to the school staff. At 
the school district level, the same is true, only then the 
key person is the superintendent. What the superinten- 
dent values gets filtered down to the central adminis- 
tration, principals, and school staff. (See Administrative 
Advice 13-3.) 
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Information Checklist for npierneniiag Curriculu 


and Innovation 


Administrators involved in curriculum implementation will have concerns 
teachers will react to it. People prefer the status quo when they are familiar 
checklist consists of a number of questions that deal with the organization of 

leaders might wish to include in a presentation to the staff. Their emp! is 


personal and technical concerns. 


1. What are the implications of the new program for 
staff development? 


2. How much additional teacher preparation time will 
the new program require? 


3. Do teachers feel the innovation is coming from 
outside or within the organization (school, school 
district)? 


4. How does the new program fit in to the state 
standards? 


5. What kind of resources and/or materials will be 
provided? 


6. Does the new program benefit students (in terms 
of learning) or teachers (e.g. by bringing greater 
recognition or reward)? 


7. How does the new program change content which 
students are expected to learn? 


8. Are the new materials or content appropriate for 
the students’ reading levels? 


9. Do the leaders responsible for the new program 
show support for the change? 


Summary 


1. Curriculum can be defined in many ways: as a plan, 
in terms of experiences, as a field of study, and in 
terms of subject matter and grade levels. Most cur- 
riculum leaders in schools are comfortable with 
three out of four definitions, except the one about a 
field of study, with which theoreticians and profes- 
sors tend to feel more comfortable. 


2. There are four basic approaches to developing 


curriculum: behavioral, managerial, systems, and 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
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. Who, specifically, can teachers rely on for gaining 
feedback or support? 


. Are new instructional procedures required? What 


kind of feedback or support will teachers receive 
regarding the new procedures? 


How will collaborative action among staff members 
be implemented? 


Which groups, if any, are threatened by the new 
program? Why? 


How is classroom management affected by the new 
program? Does the new program make things more 
(or less) manageable? 


How do parents feel about the program? 


What new equipment, if any, will be required? Are 
the teachers familiar with the operation of this new 
equipment? 


Does the new program coincide with the philo- 
sophical beliefs and learning principles of the ma- 
jority of teachers? To what extent must opposing 
beliefs and feelings be addressed? 


How is the new program to be evaluated? 


humanistic. Most school administrators adhere 

to the first two approaches. The systems approach 
is a little more theoretical, and the humanistic 
approach tends to coincide with progressive 
thought. The nontechnical model relies on per- 
sonal, philosophical, and reflective ideas; most 
administrators would consider the model to be 
impractical. 


. The classic method of curriculum development is 


based on the Tyler model, which is behaviorist in 
nature. 
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Teaching Values 


The crux of the issue can be simply stated: Should schools teach a set of values as a frame- 
work for determining, or at least influencing, subject content and its organization, broad issues 
and tasks, or what belief systems and attitudes should guide students’ actions? 


Question: Should schools implement a values-centered curriculum? 


Arguments PRO 


1. There are certain basic core values (or American 
values) that we should be able to agree upon and 
incorporate into curriculum. 


. Schools and classrooms are appropriate places for 
students to discuss values and share a diversity of 
opinions. 


. Organizing our values according to a general- 
ized framework or set of criteria results in per- 
sonal commitment, self-confidence, and social 
responsibility. 


. Schools have a responsibility to teach valuing. 


. Valuing is part of citizenship and national pride. 
Given our growing diverse population, agreed-to 
values can be the cement that holds the nation 
together. 


. Aset of core values helps children and youth 
express themselves, make wise choices, and be 
responsible for their behavior. It also helps in the 
self-actualization and potential development of 
students. 


4. There are a number of fundamental questions 
that help determine the planning and imple- 
mentation of curriculum, the function of subject 
matter, and the role of curriculum leaders and 
specialists. 


5. Regardless of definition or approach, curriculum 
can be organized into three major components: 
content, experiences, and environment. Content 
basically answers the what of curriculum, and 
experiences and environment answer the how. 


6. Curriculum implementation is largely a function 
of leadership style and involves personal interac- 
tion, program development, and organizational 
structures. 


Arguments CON 


1. Values are subjective, not neutral, and therefore we 
cannot agree upon them. It boils down to whose 
values? Who speaks for the community? 


. Discussion of values results in peer pressure and 
school pressure—whatever is the dominant or pre- 
vailing attitude of the group. 


. Organizing our values according to a generalized 
framework or set of criteria results in group think- 
ing and group behavior. 


. Valuing is the responsibility of the home and/or 
church. 


. Valuing is not part of citizenship, but it can lead to 
an “ism”—some form of indoctrination—such as 
nationalism, ethnocentrism, fascism, communism, 
and so forth. 


. Learning to make wise choices and take responsibil- 
ity for one’s actions is based on learning essential 
knowledge, which has enabled humankind to ad- 
vance civilization; learning how to think, not feel, is 
the basis for self-actualization. 





a 


7. Successful change involves collaboration, collegial- 
ity, and communication—what the authors call the 


three Cs. 


8. In implementing curriculum, administrators need 
to consider the principles of change and how they 
can influence change among staff members. 


9. Ideally, curriculum leaders must understand how 
professional people can plan, implement, and 
evaluate change. 


10. People often resist change, as well as accept it. An 
effective administrator can work with and convince 
the staff to be more receptive than resistant to 
change. A number of leadership characteristics im- 
prove receptivity to change among staff participants. 
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Key Terms 


machine theory 
curriculum engineering 
curriculum development 
sources of information 
screen 

goals 

curriculum design 
nontechnical model 
content and experiences 
balanced curriculum 
cultural literacy 

great books 

general manager 
curriculum-instructional leader 
textbooks 

toxic cultures 

positive cultures 
bottom-up approach 
top-down approach 
collaboration 
curriculum implementation 
change or innovation 
change agent 


Discussion Questions 


1. What definition of curriculum do you prefer? Why? 
2. What approach to curriculum do you prefer? Why? 


3. In developing curriculum, what criteria for selecting 
content do you feel are important? What criteria 
not mentioned in the chapter would you add? In 
developing curriculum, what criteria for selecting 
experiences do you feel are important? What crite- 
ria not mentioned in the chapter would you add? 


4. How can curriculum implementation be improved 
in your school? As a curriculum leader, how do you 
involve teachers and students, if at all, in curriculum 
making? 


5. How can the change process in schools be 
improved? As a curriculum leader, what specific 
steps would you take to improve the receptivity to 
change in your school? 


Suggested Readings 


Deal, Terrence, E. and Kent D. Peterson. The Leader- 
ship Paradox (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2000). 
The authors explain how leadership and manage- 
ment serve as complements for school improvement 
and curriculum reform. 


Drucker, Peter. The Leader of the Future (San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1998). The author offers unique 
perspectives on management and leadership and 
how organizations and their leaders must evolve. 


Fullan, Michael, and Clif St. Germain, Learning 
Places: A Field Guide for Improving Schools. 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2007). 

A practical guide to inspiring school change and 
reform. 


Glickman, Carl D., et al. Supervision and Instruc- 
tional Leadership, 8th ed. (Boston, MA: Allyn and 
Bacon, 2010). The book describes a “bottom-up” 
administrative approach to supervising and evaluat- 
ing instruction. 


Ornstein, Allan C., Edward F, Pajak, and Stacey B. 
Ornstein, Contemporary Issues in Curriculum, 
5th ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2011). 

A comprehensive book that focuses on contempo- 
rary and controversial issues in curriculum. 


Sarason, Seymour B. Educational Reform: A Self- 
Scrutinizing Memoir (New York: Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 2002). The author 
shares his thoughts about the future of school 
reform. 


Tyler, Ralph W. Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949). This classic curriculum book largely exem- 
plifies a behavioral and rational approach. 
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Analyzing and 
Improving Teaching 


; FOCUSING QUESTIONS | 


1 What is the difference between teacher processes and teacher 
products? 


2 How can the interaction between the teacher and students in the class- 
room be measured? 


3 What are the characteristics of a good teacher? 
4 How can we determine teacher effectiveness? 


5 How would you define an expert teacher and a novice teacher? How 
do experts and novices differ in the role they assume in classroom 
instruction and classroom management? 


6 What are some current methods for understanding how teachers teach 
and what they are thinking about when they are teaching? 


7 Should public school teachers be committed to teaching moral values? 
Why? Why not? 


8 Should teachers be primarily evaluated on improving student test 
outcomes? 


9 For what reasons co students from industrialized countries outperform 
U.S. students on math and science tests? 


n this chapter, we present an overview of the research on effective teach- 
ing and five basic ways of analyzing teaching: teacher styles, teacher in- 
teractions, teacher characteristics, teacher effects, and teacher contexts. 


In the early stages of research, up to the mid-1970s, theorists were concerned 


with teacher processes—that is, what the teacher was doing while teaching. They 
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attempted to define and explain good teaching by 
focusing on teacher styles, teacher interactions, and 
teacher characteristics. From about 1975 to 1990, 
researchers shifted their concerns to teacher products— 
that is, student outcomes—and the assessment focused 
on teacher effects. More recently, theorists have at- 
tempted to analyze the culture, language, and thoughts 
of teachers, combine (rather than separate) teaching 
and learning processes, and use qualitative methods 
to assess what they call teacher contexts. We intend to 
move the discussion one step further, as we reconcep- 
tualize teaching, and examine the need for humanistic 
teaching. 

The second part of the chapter deals with teaching 
and testing. Beginning teachers in particular should 
expect to encounter some problems and frustrations, 
but with proper supervisory and administrative assis- 
tance they should be able to improve their technical 
skills and student test scores. International test com- 
parisons, as well as national and state test scores, are 


examined in context with the notion of human capital. 


Review of the Research on Teaching 


Over the years thousands of studies have been con- 
ducted to identify the behaviors of successful and 
unsuccessful teachers. However, teaching is a complex 
act; what works in some situations with some teach- 
ers may not work in different school settings with dif- 
ferent subjects, students, and goals. There will always 
be teachers who break many of the rules of procedures 
and methods and yet are profoundly successful. There 
will always be teachers who follow the rules and are 
unsuccessful. 


Some educational researchers maintain that we 
cannot distinguish between “good” and “poor” or 
“effective” and “ineffective” teachers, that no one 
knows for sure or agrees on what the competent 
teacher is, that few authorities can “define, prepare 
for, or measure teacher competence.”! They point out 
that disagreement over terms, problems in measure- 
ment, and the complexity of the teaching act are major 
reasons for the negligible results in judging teacher 
behavior. The result is that much of the data have been 
confusing, contradictory, or confirmations of common 
sense (a cheerful teacher is a good teacher), and that 
so-called acceptable findings have often been repudi- 
ated.* The more complex or unpredictable one views 
teaching as being, the more one is compelled to con- 
clude that it is difficult to agree upon generalizations 
about successful teaching.? 

Other researchers assert that appropriate teaching 
behaviors can be defined (and learned by teachers), that 
good or effective teachers can be distinguished from 
poor or ineffective teachers, and that the magnitude 
of the effect of these differences on students can be de- 
termined.* They conclude that the kinds of questions 
teachers ask, the ways they respond to students, their 
expectations of and attitudes toward students, their 
classroom management techniques, their teaching 


1Bruce J. Biddle and William J. Ellena, “The Integration of 


Teacher Effectiveness,” in B. J. Biddle and W. J. Ellena (eds.), 
Contemporary Research on Teacher Effectiveness (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964), p. 3. 


?Allan C. Ornstein, “Successful Teachers: Who They Are,” 
American School Board Journal, 180 (1993): 24-27; Ralph T. 
Putnam and Hilda Borko, “What Do New Views of Know!- 
edge .. . Say About Research on Teaching?” Educational 
Researcher, 29 (2000), pp. 4-16. 


3Homer Coker, Donald M. Medley, and Robert S. Soar, “How 
Valid Are Expert Opinions about Effective Teachers?” Phi 
Delta Kappan, 62 (1980): 131-134, 149; Lee S. Schulman, “A 
Union of Insufficiencies: Strategies for Teacher Assessment,” 
Educational Leadership, 46 (1988): 35-41; Arthur E. Wise 
and Jane A. Leibbrand, “Standards and Teacher Quality,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, 81 (2000): 612-621. 


‘Jere E. Brophy, “Classroom Management Techniques,” Educa- 
tion and Urban Society, 18 (1986): 182-194; N. L. Gage and 
Margaret C. Needels, “Process-Product Research on Teach- 
ing,” Elementary School Journal, 89 (1989): 253-300; Cath- 
erine E. Snow, “Knowing What We Know: Children, Teachers, 
Researchers,” Educational Researcher, 30 (2001): 3-4. i 


methods, and their general teaching behaviors (some- 
times referred to as “classroom climate”) all make a 
difference. However, in some cases the positive effects 
of teachers upon student performance may be masked 
or washed out by the relative negative effects of other 
teachers in the same school.’ The teachers may not be 
the only variable, or even the major one, in the teaching- 
learning equation, but they can make a difference, either 
positive or negative. Here it should be noted that nega- 
tive teacher influences have greater impact than positive 
ones, in that students can be turned into nonlearners 
and experience loss of self-concept in a matter of weeks 
as a result of a hostile or intimidating teacher. 

If teachers do not make a difference, then the 
profession has problems. If teachers do not make a 
difference, the notions of teacher evaluation, teacher 
accountability, and teacher performance are nonwork- 
able; sound educational policy cannot be formulated, 
and there is little hope for many students and little 
value in trying to learn how to teach. However, even if 
we are convinced that teachers have an effect, it is still 
true that we are unable to assess with confidence the 
influence a teacher has on student performance because 
the learning variables are numerous and the teaching 
interactions are complex. 


Teacher Styles 


Teacher style is viewed as a broad dimension or per- 
sonality type that encompasses teacher stance, pattern 
of behavior, mode of performance, and attitude toward 
self and others. Penelope Peterson defines teacher style 
in terms of how teachers utilize space in the classroom, 
their choice of instructional activities and materials, 
and their method of student grouping.® Still others 
describe teacher style as an expressive aspect of teach- 
ing (characterizing the emotional relationship between 


5Thomas L. Good, Bruce J. Biddle, and Jere E. Brophy, 
Teachers Make a Difference (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1975); Allan C. Ornstein, “A Look at Teacher Effec- 
tiveness Research: Theory and Practice,” NASSP Bulletin, 74 
(1990): 78-88; Pamela Tucker, “Helping Struggling Teachers,” 
Educational Leadership, 58 (2001): 52-56. 
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P. L. Peterson and H. J. Walberg (eds.), Research on Teach- 
ing: Concepts, Findings, and Implications (Berkeley, CA: 
McCutchan, 1979), pp. 57-69. Also see Richard F. Elmore, 
Penelope L. Peterson, and Sarah J. McCarthy, Restructuring in 
the Classroom (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996). 
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students and teachers, such as warm or businesslike) 
and as an instrumental aspect (how teachers carry out 
the task of instruction, organize learning, and set class- 
room standards).’ 

Regardless of which definition of teacher style you 
prefer, the notion of stability or pattern is central. Cer- 
tain behaviors and methods are stable over time, even 
with different students and different classroom situa- 
tions. There is a purpose of rationale—a predictable 
teacher pattern even in different classroom contexts. 
Aspects of teaching style dictated by personality can be 
modified by early experiences and perceptions and by 
appropriate training as a beginning teacher. As years 
pass, a teacher’s style becomes more ingrained and it 
takes a more powerful set of stimuli and more intense 
feedback to make changes. If you watch teachers at 
work, including teachers in your school, you can sense 
that each one has a personal style for teaching, for struc- 
turing the classroom, and for delivering the lesson. 


Research on Teacher Styles 


Lippitt and White laid the groundwork for a more 
formal classification of what a teacher does in the 
classroom. Initially, they developed an instrument for 
describing the “social atmosphere” of children’s clubs 
and for quantifying the effects of group and individual 
behavior. The results have been generalized in numerous 
research studies and textbooks on teaching. The classic 
study used classifications of authoritarian, democratic, 
and laissez-faire styles.® 

The authoritarian teacher directs all the activities of 
the program. This style shares some characteristics with 
what is now called the direct teacher. The democratic 
teacher encourages group participation and is willing to 
let students share in the decision-making process. This 
behavior is typical of what is now called the indirect 


7Donald R. Cruickshank and Donald Haefele, “Good Teach- 
ers, Plural,” Educational Leadership, 58 (2001): 26-30; 
Susan L. Lytle and Marilyn Cochran-Smith, “Teacher Re- 
search as a Way of Knowing,” Harvard Educational Review, 
62 (1992): 447-474; Karen Zumwalt, “Alternate Routes to 
Teaching,” Journal of Teacher Education, 43 (1992): 83-92. 


8Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K.White, “The Social Climate 
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H. F. Wright (eds.), Child Behavior and Development (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1943), pp. 485-508. Also see Kurt Lewin, 
Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive 
Behavior in Experimentally Created Social Climates,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, 20 (1939): 271-299. 
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Table 14-1 Flanders’s Classroom Interaction Analysis Scale 


1. Teacher Talk 
A. Indirect Influence 


1. Accepts Feelings. Accepts and clarifies the tone of feeling of the students in an unthreatening manner, Feelings may be 
positive or negative. Predicting or recalling feelings is included. ss : 


2. Praises or Encourages. Praises or encourages student action or behavior. Jokes that release tension, but not at the 
expense of another individual, nodding head or saying “Um hm?" or “Go on” are included. 


3. Accepts or Uses Ideas of Student. Clarifying, building, or developing ideas suggested by a student. As teacher — 


more of his own ideas into play, shift to category 5. 


4. Asks Questions. Asking a question about content or procedure with the intent that a student answer. 


B. Direct Influence 


5. Lecturing. Giving facts or opinions about content or procedure; expressing her own ideas, asking rhetorical questions. 
6. Giving Directions. Directions, commands, or orders which students are expected to comply with. 


7. Criticizing or Justifying Authority. Statements intended to cha 
pattern; bawling someone out; stating why the teacher is 


Il. Student Talk 


Nge student behavior from unacceptable to acceptable 
doing what he is doing; extreme selfeference, 


8. Student Talk: Response. Talk by students in response to teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student statement. 
9. Student Talk: Initiation. Talk initiated by students. If "calling on” student is only to indicate who may talk next, observer must _ 


decide whether student wanted to talk. 
lll. Silence 


10, Silence or Confusion. Pauses, short periods of silence, and periods of confusion in which ccrniminioaten cannot be 


understood by the observer. 






Source: Ned A. Flanders, Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965), p. 20. 


teacher. The laissez-faire teacher (now often considered 
to be an unorganized or ineffective teacher) provides no 
(or few) goals and directions for group or individual 
behavior. 

One of the most ambitious research studies on 
teacher styles was conducted by Ned Flanders and 
his associates between 1954 and 1970. Flanders fo- 
cused on developing an instrument for quantifying 
verbal communication in the classroom.’ Every three 
seconds observers sorted teacher talk into one of four 
categories of indirect behavior or one of three catego- 
ries of direct behavior. Student talk was categorized as 
response or initiation, and there was a final category 
representing silence or when the observer could not 
determine who was talking. The ten categories are 
shown in Table 14-1. 

Flanders’s indirect teacher tended to overlap with 
Lippitt and White’s democratic teaching style, and the 


°Ned A. Flanders, Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and 
Achievement (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1965); Flanders, Analyzing Teaching Behavior 
(Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1970). 


direct teacher tended to exhibit behaviors similar to 
their authoritarian teacher. Flanders found that students 
in the indirect classrooms learned more and exhibited 
more constructive and independent attitudes than stu- 
dents in the direct classrooms. All types of students in 
all types of subject classes learned more working with 
the indirect (more flexible) teachers. In an interesting 
side note, Flanders found that as much as 80 percent 
of the classroom time is generally consumed in teacher 
talk. We will return to this point later. 

The following questions, developed by Amidon and 
Flanders, represent a possible direction for organizing 
and analyzing observations. 


1. What is the relationship of teacher talk to student 
talk? This can be answered by comparing the total 
number of observations in categories 1 to 7 with 
categories 8 and 9. 

2. Is the teacher more direct or indirect? This can be 
answered by comparing categories 1 to 4 (indirect) 
with categories 5 to 7 (direct). 


3. How much class time does the teacher spend lectur- 
ing? This can be answered by comparing category 5 


with the total number of observations in categories 
1 to 4 and 6 to 7. 


4. Does the teacher ask divergent or convergent 
questions? This can be answered by comparing 
category 4 to categories 8 and 9.'° 


The data obtained from this system do not show 
when, why, or in what context teacher-student interac- 
tion occurs, only how often particular types of interac- 
tion occur. Nonetheless, the system is useful for making 
teachers aware of their interaction behaviors in the 
classroom. 

The Flanders system can be used to examine 
teacher-student verbal behaviors in any classroom, 
regardless of grade level or subject. Someone can 
observe the verbal behavior of a prospective, begin- 
ning, or even experienced teacher and show how direct 
or indirect the teacher is. (Most prospective and be- 
ginning teachers tend to exhibit direct behavior, since 
they talk too much. Professors also usually lecture 
and thus exhibit many direct behaviors while teach- 
ing.) In fact, education students and student teachers 
often associate good teaching with some form of lec- 
turing, since most of their recent teaching models are 
professors who often do a lot of talking—the wrong 
method for younger students who lack the maturity, 
attentiveness, and focus to cope with a passive learning 
situation for any length of time. Beginning teachers, 
therefore, must often unlearn what they have learned 
from their experiences with their own professors. (See 
Administrative Advice 14-1.) 


Teacher Interaction 


An approach to the study of teacher behavior is 
based on systematic observation of teacher-student 
interaction in the classroom as, for example, in the 
work of Flanders, which we have already described. 
The analysis of interaction often deals with a specific 
teacher behavior and a series of these behaviors con- 
stituting a larger behavior, described and recorded by 
an abstract unit of measurement that may vary in size 
and time (for example, every 3 seconds a recording 
is made). 


10Edmund J. Amidon and Ned A. Flanders, The Role of 
the Teacher in the Classroom (St. Paul, MN: Amidon & 
Associates, 1971). Also see Robert F. McNergney and Carol 
A. Carrier, Teacher Development, 2nd ed. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1991). 
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Verbal Communication 


In a classic study of teacher-student interaction, Arno 
Bellack and colleagues analyzed the linguistic behavior 
of teachers and students in the classroom.'! Classroom 
activities are carried out in large part by verbal inter- 
action between students and teachers; few classroom 
activities can be carried out without the use of lan- 
guage. The research, therefore, focused on language 
as the main instrument of communication in teaching. 
Four basic verbal behaviors or “moves” were labeled. 


1. Structuring moves serve the function of focusing 
attention on subject matter or classroom procedures 
and beginning interaction between students and 
teachers. They set the context for subsequent behav- 
ior. For example, beginning a class by announcing 
the topic to be discussed is a structuring move. 


2. Soliciting moves are designed to elicit a verbal or 
physical response. For example, the teacher asks a 
question about the topic with the hope of encourag- 
ing a response from the students. 


3. Responding moves occur in relation to and after the 
soliciting behaviors. Their ideal function is to fulfill 
the expectations of the soliciting behaviors. 


4. Reacting moves are sometimes occasioned by one 
or more of the above behaviors, but are not di- 
rectly elicited by them. Reacting behaviors serve to 
modify, clarify, or judge the structuring, soliciting, 
or responding behavior.'* 


According to Bellack, these pedagogical moves occur 
in combinations he called teaching cycles. A cycle usually 
begins with a structuring or soliciting move by the teacher, 
both of which are initiative behaviors; continues with a re- 
sponding move from a student; and ends with some kind 
of reacting move by the teacher. In most cases the cycle be- 
gins and ends with the teacher. The investigators’ analysis 
of the classroom also produced several insights. 


1. Teachers dominate verbal activities. The teacher- 
student ratio in words spoken is 3:1. (This evidence 
corresponds with Flanders’s finding that teachers’ 
talk is 80 percent of classroom activity.) 


2. Teacher and student moves are clearly defined. 
The teacher engages in structuring, soliciting, and 


11Arno A. Bellack et al., The Language of the Classroom (New 
York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1966). 
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Observing Other Teachers to Improve Teaching Patterns 


The statement “Teachers are born, not made” fails to take into accou 
have about good teaching and how children learn. Teachers can supplier 
knowledge and practices by observing other good teachers. Supervisors or adm ite 

position to ensure that their school has a policy for inexperienced teachers or for those who 
assistance, and to see how other teachers organize their classrooms and instruct their studen 
Here are some of the things teachers can observe. ee eee 


Student-Teacher Interaction 


= What evidence was there that the teacher truly 
understood the needs of the students? 


= What techniques were used to encourage students’ 
respect for each other’s turn to talk? 


= What student behaviors in class were acceptable and 
unacceptable? 


= How did the teacher motivate students? 

= How did the teacher encourage student discussion? 

= In what way did the teacher see things from the 
students’ point of view? 

= What evidence was there that the teacher responded 
to students’ individual differences? 


= What evidence was there that the teacher responded 
to students’ affective development? 


Teaching-Learning Processes 


= Which instructional methods interested the 
students? 


= How did the teacher provide for transitions between 
instructional activities? 


reacting behaviors, while the student is usually 
limited to responding. (This also corresponds with 
Flanders’s finding that most teachers dominate 
classrooms in such a way as to make students 
dependent.) 


3. Teachers initiate about 85 percent of the cycles. 
The basic unit of verbal interaction is the soliciting- 
responding pattern. Verbal interchanges occur at a 
rate of slightly less than two cycles per minute. 


4. In approximately two-thirds of the behaviors and 
three-fourths of the verbal interplay, talk is content 
oriented. 


5. About 60 percent of the total discourse is fact oriented. 
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nt the. 


= What practical life experiences (or activities) were 
used by the teacher to integrate concepts being 
learned? 

= How did the teacher minimize student frustration or 
confusion concerning the skills or concepts being 
taught? 

= In what way did the teacher encourage creative, 
imaginative work from students? 

= What instructional methods were used to make 
students think about ideas, opinions, or answers? 

= How did the teacher arrange the groups? What social 
factors were evident within the groups? 

= How did the teacher encourage independent 
(or individualized) student learning? 


= How did the teacher integrate the subject matter 
with other subjects? 


Classroom Environment 


= How did the teacher utilize classroom space/ 
equipment effectively? 


# What did you like and dislike about the physical 
environment of the classroom? 


In summary, the data suggest that the classroom 
is teacher dominated, subject centered, and fact ori- 
ented. The student’s primary responsibility seems to be 
to respond to the teacher’s soliciting behaviors. As an 
instructional leader, you need to help teachers break 
this cycle of teaching. 


Nonverbal Communication 


According to Miles Patterson, nonverbal behavior in- 
the classroom serves five teacher functions: (1) provid- 
ing information, or elaborating upon a verbal state- 
ment; (2) regulating interactions, such as pointing to 
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someone; (3) expressing intimacy or liking, such as 
smiling or touching a student on the shoulder; (4) ex- 
ercising social control, reinforcing a classroom rule, say, 
by proximity or distance, and (5) facilitating goals, as 
when demonstrating a skill that requires motor activ- 
ity or gesturing.'? These categories are not mutually 
exclusive; there is some overlap, and nonverbal cues 
may serve more than one function depending on how 
they are used. 

Although the teaching-learning process is ordinar- 
ily associated with verbal interaction, nonverbal com- 
munication operates as a silent language that influences 
the process. What makes the study of nonverbal com- 
munication so important and fascinating is that some 
researchers contend that it comprises about 65 percent 
of the social meaning of the classroom communication 
system.'* As the old saying goes, “Actions speak louder 
than words.” 

In another study of 225 teachers (and school prin- 
cipals) in forty-five schools, Stephens and Valentine 
observed ten specific nonverbal behaviors: (1) smiles 
or frowns, (2) eye contact, (3) head nods, (4) gestures, 
(5) dress, (6) interaction distance, (7) touch, (8) body 
movement, (9) posture, and (10) seating arrangements.!° 
In general, the first four behaviors are easily interpreted 
by the observer; some smiles, eye contact, head nods, 
and gestures are expected, but too many make students 
suspicious or uneasy. Dress is a matter of professional 
code and expectation. Distance, touch, body movement, 
posture, and seating are open to more interpretation, 
are likely to have personal meaning between commu- 
nicators, and are based on personalities and social and 
cultural relationships.'® Different types of these five be- 
haviors, especially distance, touch, and body movement, 
can be taken as indications of the degree of formality 
in the relationship between the communicators, from 
intimate and personal to social and public. Teachers 


13Miles L. Patterson, Nonverbal Behavior: A Functional Per- 
spective (New York: Springer, 1983). 

4Sonia Nieto, Language, Culture, and Teaching (Mahwah, 
NJ: Erlbaum, 2002); Albert Oosterhof, Developing and 
Using Classroom Assessments, 2nd ed. (Columbus, OH: 
Merrill, 1999). 


15Pat Stephens and Jerry Valentine, “Assessing Principal Non- 
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161), Jean Claudinin and E. Michael Connelly, Narrative Inquiry 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999); Jane Roland Martin, 
Cultural Miseducation (New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 2002). 


should maintain a social or public relationship—that is, 
a formal relationship—with their students. Behaviors 
that are inappropriate or could be interpreted as indi- 
cating intimate and personal relations must be avoided. 
It is difficult to define the point in a student-teacher re- 
lationship where friendliness can be misconstrued. To 
some extent that point differs for different students and 
teachers. It is fine to be warm, friendly, and caring— 
but too much warmth or friendliness in your interac- 
tion (distance, touch, body movement, posture) can get 
you in trouble as a teacher. Teachers need to be aware 
of the messages they are sending to students, especially 
if the students are teenagers and teachers are in their 
twenties. 

When the teacher’s verbal and nonverbal cues con- 
tradict one another, according to Charles Galloway, 
the students tend to read the nonverbal cues as a true 
reflection of the teacher’s feelings. Galloway developed 
global guidelines for observing nonverbal communi- 
cation of teachers, which he referred to as the “silent 
behavior of space, time, and body.”?” 


1. Space. A teacher’s use of space conveys meaning to 
students. For example, teachers who spend most of 
their time by the chalkboard or at their desk may 
convey insecurity, a reluctance to venture into stu- 
dent territory. 


2. Time. How teachers utilize classroom time is an in- 
dication of how they value certain instructional ac- 
tivities. The elementary teacher who devotes a great 
deal of time to reading but little to mathematics is 
conveying a message to the students. 


3. Body Maneuvers. Nonverbal cues are used by teachers 
to control students. The raised eyebrow, the pointed 
finger, the silent stare all communicate meaning. 


Galloway suggests that various nonverbal behaviors 
of the teacher can be viewed as encouraging or restricting. 
By their facial expressions, gestures, and body movements, 
teachers affect student participation and performance in 
the classroom. These nonverbal behaviors—ranging from 
highly focused to minimal eye contact, a pat on the back 
to a frown, a supporting to an angry look—all add up 


17Charles M. Galloway, “Nonverbal Communication,” The- 
ory into Practice (December 1968): 172-175; Galloway, 
“Nonverbal Behavior and Teacher Student Relationships: An 
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to suggest approval and support or irritability and dis- 
couragement. In sum, these nonverbal behaviors influ- 
ence teacher-student interactions. What teachers should 
do, both in their personal and professional pursuits, is to 
become aware of how their mannerisms influence their 
communication and relations with others. 

Jacqueline Hausen makes a similar point, that when 
teachers’ verbal and nonverbal behavior are incongru- 
ent, students will believe what they see and not what 
they hear. Teachers therefore can never be sure whether 
students receive the intended verbal message. She also 
points out that people communicate with others even 
when they do not talk; in fact, “up to 90% of what 
people say and feel is communicated through their 
actions, not their words.” Students also have different 
zones of acceptable proximity, based on culture, age 
and personality. For example, Hispanics and Middle 
Eastern peers stand close together and accept teacher 
proximity more that white and Asian students. Pre- 
schoolers and primary children communicate at close 
range and touch others. As they mature, proximity cor- 
relates with culture, personality, and relationships.'8 


Teacher Expectations 


Teachers communicate their expectations of students 
through verbal and nonverbal cues. It is well established 
that these expectations affect the interaction between 
teachers and students and, eventually, the performance 
of students. In many cases teacher expectations become 
self-fulfilling prophecies; that is, if the teacher expects 
students to be slow or exhibit deviant behavior, the 
teacher treats them accordingly, and in response they 
adopt such behaviors. 

The research on teacher expectations is rooted in 
the legal briefs and arguments of Kenneth Clark, pre- 
pared during his fight for desegregated schools in the 
1950s and in his subsequent description of the problem 
in New York City’s Harlem schools.!? He pointed out 
that prophesying low achievement for black students 
not only provides teachers with an excuse for their stu- 
dents’ failure but also communicates a sense of inevi- 
table failure to the students. 

Clark’s thesis was given empirical support a few 
years later by Rosenthal and Jacobsen’s Pygmalion in 


18Jacqueline Hansen, “Teaching Without Talking,” Phi Delta 
Kappan (September 2010): 35-40. 


Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto (NewYork: Harper & Row, 
1965). 


the Classroom, a study of students in the San Francisco 
schools.”° After controlling fot the ability of students, ex- 
perimenters told teachers there was reason to expect that 
certain students would perform better—and that expec- 
tancy was fulfilled. However, confidence in Pygmalion 
diminished when Robert Thorndike, one of the most re- 
spected measurement experts, pointed out that there were 
several flaws in the methodology and that the test$ were 
unreliable.” 

Interest in teacher expectations and the self-fulfilling 
prophecy reappeared in the 1970s and 1980s. Cooper, 
and then Good and Brophy, outlined how teachers com- 
municate expectations to students and in turn influence 
student behavior. 


1. The teacher expects specific achievement and behav- 
ior from particular students. 


2. Because of these different expectations, the teacher 
behaves differently toward various students. 


3. This interaction suggests to students what achieve- 
ment and behavior the teacher expects from them, 
which affects their self-concepts, motivation, and 
performance. 


4. If the teacher’s interaction is consistent over time, 
it will shape the students’ achievement and behav- 
ior. High expectations for students will influence 
achievement at high levels, and low expectations 
will produce lower achievement. 


5. With time, student achievement and behavior will 
conform more and more to the original expecta- 
tions of the teacher.?? 


The most effective teacher is realistic about the 
differences between high and low achievers. The teacher 
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who develops a rigid or stereotyped perception of stu- 
dents is likely to have a harmful effect on them. The 
teacher who understands that differences exist and 
adapts realistic methods and content accordingly will 
have the most positive effect on students. 


Teacher Characteristics 


Of the reams of research published on teacher behav- 
ior, the greatest amount concerns teacher characteris- 
tics. The problem is that researchers disagree on which 
teacher characteristics constitute successful teaching, 
on how to categorize characteristics, and on how to 
define them. In addition, researchers use a variety of 
terms to name what they are trying to describe, such as 
teacher traits, teacher personality, teacher performance, 
or teacher methods. Descriptors or characteristics have 
different meanings to different people. “Warm” behav- 
ior for one investigator often means something different 
for another, just as the effects of such behavior may be 
seen differently. For example, it can be assumed that a 
warm teacher would have a different effect on students 
according to age, sex, achievement level, socioeconomic 
class, ethnic group, subject, and classroom context.”3 
Such differences tend to operate for every teacher char- 
acteristic and to affect every study on teacher behavior. 
Although a list of teacher characteristics may be suitable 
for a particular study, the characteristics (as well as the 
results) cannot always be compared with another study. 
Yet as Lee Shulman points out, teacher behavior 
researchers often disregard factors such as the time of 
day, school year, and content, and combine data from 
an early observation with data from a later occasion. 
Data from the early part of the term may be combined 
with data from the later part of the term; data from one 
unit of content (which may require different teacher be- 
haviors or techniques) are combined with those from 
other units of content.”* All these aggregations assume 


23N. L. Gage, “Confronting Counsels of Despair for the Be- 
havioral Sciences,” Educational Researcher, 25 (1996): 5-16; 
Allan C. Ornstein, “A Look at Teacher Effectiveness Research,” 
NASSP Bulletin, 73 (1990), 78-88; W. James Popham, “Why 
Standardized Tests Don’t Measure Educational Quality,” Edu- 
cational Leadership, 56 (1999): 8-16. 


24Lee S. Shulman, “Paradigms and Research Programs in the 
Study of Teaching,” in M. C. Wittrock (ed.), Handbook of 
Research on Teaching, 3rd ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1986), 
pp. 3-36; Shulman, “Ways of Seeing, Ways of Knowing: Ways 
of Teaching, Ways of Learning About Teaching,” Journal of 
Curriculum Studies, 23 (1991): 393-396. 
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that instances of teaching over time can be summed to 
have equal weights, which is rarely the case. The accu- 
racy issue is further clouded when such studies are com- 
pared, integrated, and built upon each other to form a 
theory or viewpoint about which teacher characteristics 
are most effective. 

Despite such cautions, many researchers feel that 
certain teacher characteristics can be defined, validated, 
and generalized from one study to another. In turn, 
recommendations can be made from such generaliza- 
tions for use in a practical way in the classroom and 
elsewhere. 


Research on Teacher Characteristics 


Although researchers have named literally thousands 
of teacher characteristics over the years, A. S. Barr 
organized recommended behaviors into a manageable 
list.25 Reviewing some fifty years of research, he listed 
and defined twelve successful characteristics, including 
resourcefulness, intelligence, emotional stability, buoy- 
ancy (or enthusiasm), and considerateness (or friendli- 
ness). Other authorities have made other summaries of 
teacher characteristics, but Barr’s work is considered 
most comprehensive. 

While Barr presented an overview of hundreds of 
studies of teacher characteristics, the single most com- 
prehensive study was conducted by David Ryans.*6 
More than 6000 teachers in 1700 schools were in- 
volved in the study over a six-year period. The objective 
was to identify through observations and self-ratings 
the most desirable teacher characteristics. Ryans devel- 
oped a bipolar list of eighteen teacher characteristics 
(for example, original vs. conventional, patient vs. im- 
patient, hostile vs. warm). Respondents were asked to 
identify the approximate position of teachers for each 
pair of characteristics on a seven-point scale. (A seven- 
point scale makes it easier for raters to avoid midpoint 
responses and neutral positions.) 

The eighteen teacher characteristics were defined in 
detail and further grouped into three “patterns” of suc- 
cessful versus unsuccessful teachers: 


1. Pattern X: understanding, friendly, responsive, 
versus aloof, egocentric. 


25A.S. Barr, “Characteristics of Successful Teachers,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, 39 (1958): 282-284. 


26David G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers (Washington, 
DC: American Council of Education, 1960). 
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2. Pattern Y: responsible, businesslike, systematic, 
versus evading, unplanned, slipshod. 


3. Pattern Z: stimulating, imaginative, original, versus 
dull, routine. 


These three primary teacher patterns were the major 
qualities singled out for further attention. Elementary 
teachers scored higher than secondary teachers on the 
scales of understanding and friendly classroom behav- 
ior (Pattern X). Differences between women and men 
teachers were insignificant in the elementary schools, 
but in the secondary schools women consistently scored 
higher in Pattern X and in stimulating and imaginative 
classroom behavior (Pattern Z), and men tended to exhi- 
bit businesslike and systematic behaviors (Pattern Y). 
Younger teachers (under 45 years) scored higher than 
older teachers in patterns X and Z; older teachers 
scored higher in Pattern Y. 

A similar but more recent list of teacher character- 
istics was compiled by Bruce Tuckman, who has de- 
veloped a feedback system for stimulating change in 
teacher behavior.”” His instrument originally contained 
twenty-eight bipolar items and was expanded to thirty 
items (for example, creative vs. routinized; cautious vs. 
outspoken; assertive vs. passive; quiet vs. bubbly) on 
which teachers were also rated on a seven-point scale. 


Teacher Effects 


Teacher behavior research has shown that teacher be- 
haviors, as well as specific teaching principles and 
methods, make a difference with regard to student 
achievement. Rosenshine and Furst analyzed some forty- 
two correlational studies in their often-quoted review 
of process-product research. They concluded that there 
were eleven teacher processes (behaviors or variables) 
strongly and consistently related to products (outcomes 
or student achievement). The first five teacher processes 
showed the strongest correlation to positive outcomes: 


1. Clarity of teacher’s presentation and ability to orga- 
nize classroom activities. 


2. Variability of media, materials, and activities used 
by the teacher. 


27Bruce W. Tuckman, “Feedback and the Change Process,” Phi 


Delta Kappan, 67 (1986): 341-344; Tuckman, “The 
Interpersonal Teacher Model,” Educational Forum, 59 (1995): 
177-185. 


3. Enthusiasm, defined in terms of the teacher’s 
movement, voice inflection, and the like. 


4. Task orientation or businesslike teacher behav- 
lors, structured routines, and an academic focus. 


5. Student opportunity to learn, that is, the teacher’s 
coverage of the material or content in class on 
which students are later tested.28 


The six remaining processes were classified as prom- 
ising: use of student ideas, justified criticism, use of 
structuring comments, appropriate questions in terms 
of lower and higher cognitive level, probing or encour- 
aging student elaboration, and challenging instructional 
materials. 

Rosenshine himself later reviewed his conclusions; 
his subsequent analysis showed that only two behay- 
iors or processes consistently correlated with student 
achievement: (1) task orientation (later referred to as 
direct instruction), and (2) opportunity to learn (later 
referred to as academic time, academic engaged time, 
and content covered). On a third behavior, clarity, he 
wavered, pointing out that it seemed to be a correlate of 
student achievement for students above the fifth grade. 
The other eight processes appeared to be less important 
and varied in importance not only according to grade 
level but also according to subject matter, instructional 
groups and activities, and students’ social class and 
abilities.?? Nevertheless, the original review remains a 
valuable study on how teacher processes relate to stu- 
dent products. 


The Gage Model 


Nate Gage analyzed forty-nine process-product stud- 
ies. He identified four clusters of behaviors that show 
a strong relationship to student outcomes: (1) teacher 
indirectness, the willingness to accept student ideas and 
feelings, and the ability to provide a healthy emotional 
climate; (2) teacher praise, support and encouragement, 


28Barak V. Rosenshine and Norma F. Furst, “Research in 
Teacher Performance Criteria,” in B. O. Smith (ed.), Research 
on Teacher Education (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 
1971), pp. 37-42; Rosenshine and Furst, “The Use of Direct 
Observation to Study Teaching,” in R. M. Travers (ed.), Second 
Handbook of Research on Teaching (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1973), pp. 122-183. 


2°Barak V. Rosenshine, “Content, Time and Direct Instruc- 
tion,” in Peterson and Walberg (eds.), Research on Teaching: 
Concepts, Findings, and Implications, pp. 28-56. 





use of humor to release tensions (but not at the expense 
of others), and attention to students’ needs; (3) teacher 
acceptance, clarifying, building, and developing stu- 
dents’ ideas; and (4) teacher criticism, reprimand- 
ing students and justifying authority. The relationship 
between the last cluster and outcomes was negative— 
where criticism occurred, student achievement was 
low.*° In effect, the four clusters suggest the traditional 
notion of a democratic or warm teacher (a model em- 
phasized for several decades). 

From the evidence on teacher effects upon student 
achievement in reading and mathematics in the elemen- 
tary grades, Gage presented successful teaching prin- 
ciples and methods that seem relevant for other grades 
as well. These strategies are summarized below. Bear in 
mind that they are commonsense strategies. They ap- 
ply to many grade levels, and most experienced teach- 
ers are familiar with them. Nonetheless, they provide 
guidelines for education students or beginning teachers 
who say, “Just tell me how to teach.” 


1. Teachers should have a system of rules that allow 
students to attend to their personal and procedural 
needs without having to check with the teacher. 


2. A teacher should move around the room, monitor- 
ing students’ work and communicating an aware- 
ness of their behavior while also attending to their 
academic needs. 


3. To ensure productive independent work by stu- 
dents, teachers should be sure that the assignments 
are interesting and worthwhile, yet still easy enough 
to be completed by each student without teacher 
direction. 


4. Teachers should keep to a minimum such activities as 
giving directions and organizing the class for instruc- 
tion. Teachers can do this by writing the daily sched- 
ule on the board and establishing general procedures 
so students know where to go and what to do. 


5. In selecting students to respond to questions, teach- 
ers should call on volunteers and nonvolunteers by 
name before asking questions to give all students 
a chance to answer and to alert the student to be 
called upon. 


6. Teachers should always aim at getting less 
academically oriented students to give some kind 


30N. L. Gage, The Scientific Basis of the Art of Teaching (New 
York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1978). 
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of response to a question. Rephrasing, giving cues, 
or asking leading questions can be useful techniques 
for bringing forth some answer from a silent stu- 
dent, one who says “I don’t know,” or one who an- 
swers incorrectly. 


7. During reading group instruction, teachers should 
give a maximum amount of brief feedback and pro- 
vide fast-paced activities of the drill type.*4 


The Good and Brophy Model 


Over the last twenty years, Good and Brophy have 
identified several factors related to effective teaching 
and student learning. They focus on basic principles 
of teaching, but not teacher behaviors or characteris- 
tics, since both researchers contend that teachers today 
are looking more for principles of teaching than for 
prescriptions. 


. Clarity about instructional goals (objectives). 
Knowledge about content and ways for teaching it. 


Variety in the use of teaching methods and media. 


Re Np 


“With-it-ness,” awareness of what is going on, 
alertness in monitoring classroom activities. 


5. “Overlapping,” sustaining an activity while doing 
something else at the same time. 


6. “Smoothness,” sustaining proper lesson pacing 
and group momentum, not dwelling on minor 
points or wasting time dealing with individuals, 
and focusing on all the students. 


7. Seatwork instructions and management that initi- 
ate and focus on productive task engagement. 


8. Holding students accountable for learning; accept- 
ing responsibility for student learning. 


9. Realistic expectations in line with student abilities 
and behaviors. 


10. Realistic praise, not praise for its own sake. 


11. Flexibility in planning and adapting classroom 
activities. 


12. Task orientation and businesslike behavior in the 
teacher. 


31[bid. The authors disagree with item 5. Most good teachers 
first ask the question, then call on a student so everyone in 
the class is required to listen; hence, no one knows who the 
teacher will call on. 
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13. Monitoring of students’ understanding; provid- 
ing appropriate feedback, giving praise, asking 
questions. 


14. Providing student opportunity to learn what is to 
be tested. 


15. Making comments that help structure learning of 
knowledge and concepts for students; helping stu- 
dents learn how to learn.32 


The fact that many of these behaviors are classroom 
management techniques and structured learning strate- 
gies suggests that good discipline is a prerequisite for 
good teaching. 


The Evertson-Emmer Model 


The Evertson and Emmer model is similar to that of 
Good and Brophy (in fact, Evertson has written sev- 
eral texts and articles with Brophy). The models are 
similar in three ways: (1) Teacher effectiveness is 
associated with specific teaching principles and methods, 
(2) organization and management of instructional 
activities is stressed, and (3) findings and conclusions 
are based primarily on process-product studies. 

Nine basic teaching principles represent the core of 
Evertson’s work with Emmer (and, to a lesser extent, 
with Brophy). Effectiveness is identified in terms of 
raising student achievement scores. 


1. Rules and Procedures. Rules and procedures are es- 
tablished and enforced and students are monitored 
for compliance. 


2. Consistency. Similar expectations are maintained 
for activities and behavior at all times for all stu- 
dents. Inconsistency causes confusion in students 
about what is acceptable. 


3. Prompt Management of Inappropriate Behavior. 
Inappropriate behavior is attended to quickly to 
stop it and prevent its spread. 


Checking Student Work. All student work, includ- 
ing seatwork, homework, and papers, is corrected, 


> 


32Thomas L. Good and Jere E. Brophy, “Teacher Behavior and 
Student Achievement,” in M. C. Wittrock (ed.), Handbook of 
Research on Teaching, 3rd ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1986), 
pp. 328-375; Good and Brophy, Looking into Classrooms, 
10th ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2008). 


errors are discussed, and feedback is provided 
promptly. 

5. Interactive Teaching. This takes several forms and 
includes presenting and explaining new materials, 
question sessions, discussions, checking for student 
understanding, actively moving among students to 


correct work, providing feedback, and, if necessary, 
reteaching materials. 


6. Academic Instruction, sometimes referred to as 
“academic learning time” or “academic engaged 
time.” Attention is focused on the management of 
student work. 


7. Pacing. Information is presented at a rate appropri- 
ate to the students’ ability to comprehend it, not too 
rapidly or too slowly. 


8. Transitions. Transitions from one activity to another 
are made smoothly, with minimal confusion about 
what to do next. 


9. Clarity. Lessons are presented logically and sequen- 
tially. Clarity is enhanced by the use of instructional 
objectives and adequate illustrations and by keeping 
in touch with students.34 


The Master Teacher 


The national interest in education reform and excel- 
lence in teaching has focused considerable attention on 
teachers and the notion of the master teacher. The di- 
rect behaviors suggested by Rosenshine, and the Good, 
Brophy, and Evertson models, correspond with Walter 
Doyle’s task-oriented and businesslike description of a 
master teacher. Such teachers “focus on academic goals, 
are careful and explicit in structuring activities .. . , 
promote high levels of student academic involvement 
and content coverage, furnish opportunities for con- 
trolled practice with feedback, hold students account- 
able for work, . . . have expectations that they will be 
successful in helping students learn, [and are] active in 


33Edmund T. Emmer, Carolyn M. Evertson, and Jere E. Brophy, 
“Stability of Teacher Effects in Junior High Classrooms,” 
American Educational Research Journal, 6 (1979): 71-75; 
Emmer et al., Classroom Management for Middle and High 
School Teachers, 8th ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2010); _ 
Evertson, “Do Teachers Make a Difference?” Education and 
Urban Society, 18 (1986): 195-210; and Evertson et al., Class- 
room Management for Elementary Teachers, 8th ed. (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 2009). 


explaining concepts and procedures, promoting mean- 
ing and purpose for academic work, and monitoring 
comprehension.”*4 

When 641 elementary and secondary teachers 
were asked to “rate criteria for recognition of a mas- 
ter teacher,” they listed in rank order: (1) knowledge 
of subject matter, (2) encourages student achievement 
through positive reinforcement, (3) uses a variety of 
strategies and materials to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents, (4) maintains an organized and disciplined class- 
room, (5) stimulates students’ active participation in 
classroom activities, (6) maximizes student instruction 
time, (7) has high expectations of student performance, 
and (8) frequently monitors student progress and pro- 
vides feedback regarding performance.*> 

Although the sample of teachers was predominantly 
female (71 percent), so that it can be argued that the 
recommended behaviors reflect female norms, it must 
be noted that the teaching profession is predominantly 
female (67 percent, according to NEA survey data). 
Most important, the teachers surveyed were experi- 
enced (77 percent had been teaching for at least eleven 
years) and their rank order list of criteria corresponds 
closely to the principals’ rank order list and to Doyle’s 
notion of a master teacher. 

In Classroom Instruction that Works, Robert 
Marzano identified nine instructional strategies that 
have positive effects on student achievement across 
the country: (1) identifying similarities and differences 
in content, (2) summarizing and note taking, (3) rein- 
forcing effort and providing recognition, (4) home- 
work and practice, (5) nonlinguistic recommendations, 
(6) cooperative learning, (7) providing feedback, 
(8) testing hypotheses, and (9) cues, questions and ad- 
vance organizers.*° These instructional strategies were 
considered as having “high probability of enhancing 
student achievement,” and coincided with many of the 
direct and business-like behaviors from the Ryans and 
Rosenshine era to the Good, Brophy, and Doyle era. 


34Walter Doyle, “Effective Teaching and the Concept of Mas- 
ter Teacher,” Elementary School Journal, 86 (1985): 30; Doyle, 
“Curriculum and Pedagogy,” in P. W. Jackson (ed.), Handbook 
of Research on Curriculum (New York: Macmillan, 1992), 
pp. 486-516. 


35Jann E. Azumi and James L. Lerman, “Selecting and 
Rewarding Master Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, 88 
(1987): 197. 

36Robert J. Marzano, et al. Classroom Instruction that Works 


(Alexandria, Va: Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 2001). 
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Although these instructional strategies worked in most 
schools, Marzano warned that we can expect in 20 to 
40 percent of the studies these strategies will have no 
effect or even a negative effect.” In other words, we are 
dealing with people and different variables and human 
interaction—and not nuts and bolts. 

Based on a study of several hundred teachers who 
teach in multiracial and multilinguistic schools, Martin 
Haberman’s portrait of what he termed “star” urban 
teachers revealed a host of behaviors and attitudes that 
dismiss what many educators say makes master or effec- 
tive teachers.>® Star teachers develop an ideology—that 
is, a pervasive way of believing and acting. These teach- 
ers do not use theory to guide their practice; they do not 
refer to the axioms or principles of Piaget, Skinner, or the 
like. Star teachers do not consider the research on teacher 
effectiveness or school effectiveness. They are generally 
oblivious to and unconcerned with how researchers or 
experts in various subjects organize the content in their 
disciplines. Rather, they have internalized their own view 
of teaching, their own organization of subject matter, 
and their own practices through experience and self- 
discovery. Their behaviors and methods are not forms 
of knowledge learned in university courses. “Almost ev- 
erything star teachers do that they regard as important,” 
according to Haberman, “is something they believe they 
learned on the job after they started teaching.”*? Star 
teachers reflect on what they are doing in the classroom, 
why they are doing it, and the best way to do it. These 
teachers are also guided by the expectations that inner- 
city and poor children can learn, think, and reflect. 

For the casual observer it may seem that teachers 
generally perform the same way. Going beyond the 
data, the inference is that star teachers or master teach- 
ers are different from the average; they have a well 
thought-out ideology that gives their performance a 
different meaning. They appear to be mavericks (or at 
least atypical) and confident in the way they organize 
and operate their own classrooms. They are sensitive 


37Robert J. Marzano, “Setting the Record Straight on ‘High 
Yield’ Strategies,” Phi Delta Kappan: 91 (2009): 30-37. 


38Martin Haberman, “The Pedagogy of Poverty versus Good 
Teaching,” Phi Delta Kappan, 72 (1991): 290-294; Haberman, 
“The Ideology of Star Teachers of Children of Poverty,” Edu- 
cational Horizons, 70 (1992): 125-129; and Haberman, “The 
Dimensions of Excellence,” Peabody Journal of Education, 70 
(1995): 24-43. 


3°Martin Haberman and Linda Post, “Teachers for Multicul- 
tural Schools: The Power of Selection,” Theory into Practice, 
37 (1998): 99. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 


Improving Support for Beginning Teacher 





= Schedule beginning teacher orientation in addition to 
regular teacher orientation. Beginning teachers need 
to attend both sessions. 


= Appoint someone to help beginning teachers set up 
their rooms. 

= Provide beginning teachers with a proper mix of 
courses, students, and facilities (not all leftovers). 
If possible, lighten their load for the first year. 

= Assign extra class duties of moderate difficulty and 
requiring moderate amounts of time, duties that will 
not become too demanding for the beginning teacher. 

= Pair beginning teachers with master teachers to 
meet regularly to identify general problems before 
they become serious. 

= Provide coaching groups, tutor groups, or collabora- 
tive problem-solving groups for all beginning teach- 
ers to attend. Encourage beginning teachers to teach 
each other. 

® Provide for joint planning, team teaching, committee 


assignments, and other cooperative arrangements 
between new and experienced teachers. 


to their students and teach in ways that make sense to 
their students, not necessarily according to what re- 
searchers or administrators and colleagues have to say 
about teaching. These teachers seem to be driven by 
their own convictions of what is right and not by how 
others interpret the teacher’s role or teacher’s pedagogy. 
See Administrative Advice 14-2. Most star teachers 
would reject the current notion that tries to correlate 
student test scores with teacher evaluations. 


Cautions and Criticisms 


Although the notions of teacher competencies or 
teacher effectiveness are often identified as something 
new in research efforts to identify good teaching, they 


= Issue newsletters that report on accomplishments of 
all teachers, especially beginning teachers. 

= Schedule reinforcing events, involving beginning 
and experienced teachers, such as tutor-tutoree 
luncheons, parties, and awards. 

= Provide regular (say, monthly) meetings between 
the beginning teacher and supervisor to identify 
problems as soon as possible and to make recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

= Plan special and continuing in-service activities with 
topics directly related to the needs and interests of 
beginning teachers. Eventually, integrate beginning 
staff development activities with regular staff devel- 
opment activities. ne 

= Carry on regular evaluation of beginning teachers; 
evaluate strengths and weaknesses, present new 
information, demonstrate new skills, and provide 


opportunities for practice and feedback with master 
teacher and/or supervisors. 


are nothing more than a combination of teaching prin- 
ciples and methods that good teachers have been using 
for many years prior to this recent wave of research. 
What these product-oriented researchers have accom- 
plished is to summarize what we have known for a 
long time, but often passed on in the form of “tips for 
teachers” or practical suggestions that were once criti- 
cized by researchers as being recipe oriented. These re- 
searchers confirm the basic principles and methods of 
experienced teachers. They give credibility to teaching 
practices by correlating teacher behaviors (processes) 
with student achievement (products). Product-oriented 
researchers also dispel the notion that teachers have - 
little or no measurable effect on student achievement. 
However, there is some danger in this product- 
oriented research. The conclusions overwhelmingly 


portray the effective teacher as task oriented, organized, 
and structured (nothing more than Ryans’s Pattern Y 
teacher). But the teacher competency and teacher 
effectiveness models tend to overlook the friendly, 
warm, and democratic teacher; the creative teacher who 
is stimulating and imaginative; the dramatic teacher 
who bubbles with energy and enthusiasm; the philo- 
sophical teacher who encourages students to play with 
ideas and concepts; and the problem-solving teacher 
who requires that students think out the answers. In 
the product-oriented researchers’ desire to identify and 
prescribe behaviors that are measurable and quantifi- 
able, they overlook the emotional, qualitative, and 
interpretive descriptions of classrooms, and the joys 
of teaching; they tend to be driven by high-stake tests 
and the need for teachers to show evidence of student 
learning and progress on achievement tests.*? Most of 
their research has been conducted at the elementary 
grade levels, where one would expect more social, psy- 
chological, and humanistic factors to be observed, re- 
corded, and recommended as effective. A good portion 
of their work also deals with low achievers and at-risk 
students—perhaps the reason many of their generaliza- 
tions or principles coincide with classroom manage- 
ment and structured and controlling techniques.*! 


Teacher Contexts: New Research, 
New Paradigms 


For the last fifty years or more, research on teacher 
behavior has been linear and category-based, focused 
on specific teacher styles, interactions, characteristics, 
or effects. It focused on either the process of teaching 
(how the teacher was behaving in the classroom) or the 
products of teaching (student outcomes). As the 1990s 
unfolded, the research on teaching examined the mul- 
tifaceted nature and context of teaching; it examined 


40See Gerald W. Bracey, “How to Avoid Statistical Traps,” 
Educational Leadership, 63 (2006): 78-82; Elliot W. Eisner, 
“Opening a Shuttered Window: A Special Section on the 
Arts and Intellect,” Phi Delta Kappan, 87 (2005): 8-10; and 
W. James Popham, “Branded by a Test,” Educational Leader- 
ship, 63 (2006): 86-87. 

41 Allan C. Ornstein, “Teacher Effectiveness Research: Theo- 
retical Considerations,” in H. C. Waxman and H. J. Walberg 
(eds.), Effective Teaching (Berkeley, CA: McCutchan, 1991), 
pp. 63-80; Allan C. Ornstein and Richard C. Sinatra, K-8 
Instructional Methods: A Literacy Perspective (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 2005). 
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the relationship of teaching and learning, the subject- 
matter knowledge of the teacher, how knowledge was 
taught, and how it related to pedagogy. 

The new emphasis on teaching goes beyond what 
the teacher is doing and explores teacher thinking from 
the perspective of teachers themselves. The teacher is 
depicted as one who copes with a complex environ- 
ment and simplifies it, mainly through experience, by 
attending to a small number of important tasks, and 
synthesizing various kinds of information that continu- 
ally evolve. The impact of professional knowledge (that 
is, both subject matter and pedagogical knowledge— 
knowing what you know, and how well you know it) 
is now considered important for defining how teachers 
and students construct meaning for their respective ac- 
ademic roles and perform tasks related to those roles. 

An alternative for understanding the nature of 
teaching has evolved—one that combines teaching and 
learning processes, incorporates holistic practices, and 
goes beyond what teachers and students appear to be 
doing to inquire about what they are thinking. This 
model relies on language and dialogue, and not mathe- 
matical or statistical symbols, to provide the conceptual 
categories and organize the data. It uses the approaches 
that reformers, reconceptualists, and postliberal theore- 
ticians have advocated: metaphors, stories, biographies 
and autobiographies, conversations (with experts), and 
voices (or narratives). Such research, which has sur- 
faced within the last two decades, looks at teaching 
“from the inside.” It focuses on the personal and practi- 
cal knowledge of teachers, the culture of teaching, and 
the language and thoughts of teachers. 


Metaphors 


Teachers’ knowledge, including the way they speak 
about teaching, not only exists in propositional form 
but also includes figurative language or metaphors. The 
thinking of teachers consists of personal experiences, 
images, and jargon, and therefore figurative language 
is central to the expression and understanding of the 
teachers’ knowledge of pedagogy.” 


“Christopher Clark, “Real Lessons from Imaginary Teachers,” 
Journal of Curriculum Studies, 23 (1991): 429-434; Joy S. 
Richie and David E. Wilson, Teacher Narrative as Critical 
Inquiry (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, 2000); Jennifer Tupper and Michael Cappello, 
“Teaching Treaties as (Un)Usual Narratives,” Curriculum 
Inquiry: 38 (2008): 559-578. 
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Metaphors of space and time figure in the teachers’ 
descriptions of their work (“pacing a lesson,” “cover- 
ing the content,” “moving on to the next part of the 
lesson”).*3 The studies on teacher style, examined in 
the earlier part of the chapter, represent concepts and 
beliefs about teachers that can be considered as meta- 
phors: the teacher as a “boss,” “coach,” “comedian,” or 
“maverick.” The notions of a “master” teacher, “lead” 
teacher, “star” teacher, or “expert” teacher are also met- 
aphors, or descriptors, used by current researchers to 
describe outstanding or effective teachers. 

Metaphors are used to explain or interpret reality. 
In traditional literature, this process of understanding 
evolves through experience and study—without the influ- 
ence of researchers’ personal or cultural biases. But the use 
of metaphors can also be conceptualized in the literature 
of sociology to include ideas, values, and behaviors that 
derive in part from a person’s position within the politi- 
cal and economic order. Similarly, critical pedagogists and 
liberal theorists argue that personal and cultural factors 
such as gender, class, and caste influence the formation of 
knowledge, especially metaphors as well as behavior.“ 


Stories 


Increasingly, researchers are telling stories about 
teachers—their work and how they teach—and teach- 
ers are telling stories about their own teaching expe- 
riences. Most stories are narrative and descriptive in 
nature; they are rich and voluminous in language, and 
those about teachers make a point about teaching that 
would otherwise be difficult to convey with traditional 
research methods. The stories told reflect the belief that 
there is much to learn from “authentic” teachers who 
tell their stories about experiences they might otherwise 
keep to themselves or fail to convey to others.45 
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Stories have an important social or psychological 
meaning. Stories of teachers allow us to see connections 
between the practice of teaching and the human side of 
teaching. The stories of individual teachers allow us to see 
their knowledge and skills enacted in the real world of 
classrooms, and lead us to appreciate their emotional and 
moral encounters with the lives of the people they teach. 

Stories by teachers such as Bel Kaufman, Herbert 
Kohl, Jonathan Kozol, and Sylvia Ashton-Warner have 
become best-sellers because of their rich descriptions, 
personal narratives, and the way they describe the very 
“stuff” of teaching. These stories are aesthetic and emo- 
tional landscapes of teaching and learning that would 
be missed by clinically based process-product research 
studies of teacher effectiveness. Still others criticize such 
personal teacher stories for lacking scholarly reliability 
and accuracy—flaws they see as grounded in egoism or 
exaggeration. 

Stories of teachers by researchers are less descrip- 
tive, less emotional, and less well known. Neverthe- 
less, they are still personal and rich encounters with 
teachers, and they provide us with teachers’ knowledge 
and experiences not quite on their own terms, but in 
a deep way that helps us understand what teaching is 
all about. These stories provide unusual opportunities 
to get to know and respect teachers as people, on an 
emotional as well as intellectual level. Most important, 
these stories represent a shift in the way researchers are 
willing to convey teachers’ pedagogy and understand- 
ing of teaching. However, some researchers point out 
that observers and authors construct different realities, 
so that different storytellers could write very different 
versions of the same teacher. But the author is only one 
variable. Subject matter, students, and school settings 
could lead to a striking contrast in portrayal and inter- 
pretation of the same teacher.*¢ 


Biographies and Autobiographies 


Stories written by researchers about teachers tend to 
be biographical and stories written by teachers about 
themselves tend to be autobiographical. Both biog- 
raphy and autobiography encompass a “whole story” 
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and represent the full depth and breadth of a person’s 
experiences, as opposed to commentary or fragments. 
Unity and wholeness emerge as a person brings past ex- 
perience to make present action meaningful—to make 
experiences understandable in terms of what a person 
has undergone.*” 

The essence of an autobiography is that it provides 
an opportunity for people to convey what they know 
and have been doing for years, and what is inside their 
heads, unshaped by others. Whereas the biography is 
ultimately filtered and interpreted by a second party, 
the autobiography permits the author (in this case the 
teacher) to present the information in a personal way 
on his or her own terms. 

As human beings, we all have stories to tell. Each 
person has a distinctive biography or autobiography in 
which is shaped a host of experiences, practices, and a 
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particular standpoint or way of looking at the world. 
For teachers, this suggests a particular set of teaching 
experiences and practices, as well as a particular style 
of teaching and pedagogy. 

A biography or an autobiography of a teacher may 
be described as the life story of one teacher who is 
the central character based in a particular classroom 
or school, and of the classroom dynamics and school 
drama that unfolds around the individual. These types 
of stories are concerned with longitudinal aspects of 
personal and professional experiences that can bring 
much detailed and insightful information to the reader. 
They help us reconstruct teachers’ and students’ expe- 
riences that would not be available to use by reading 
typical professional literature on teaching.*® 

The accounts in biographies and autobiographies 
suggest that the author is in a position of “authority” 
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with respect to the particular segment of the life being 
described—hence the thoughts and experiences of the 
author take on a sense of reality and objectivity not 
always assumed in other stories.4? However, when 
teachers write an autobiography (as opposed to some- 
one else writing the story in biography form), they run 
the risk of being considered partial or writing self- 
serving descriptions of their teaching prowess. 

Thus Madeleine Grumet suggests that researchers 
publish multiple accounts of teachers’ knowledge and 
pedagogy, instead of a single narrative. The problem 
is that this approach suggests taking stories out of the 
hands of teachers.°° Joint publications between teach- 
ers and researchers may be appropriate in some situa- 
tions and a method for resolving this problem.*! 


The Expert Teacher 


The expert teacher concept involves new research pro- 
cedures—such as simulations, videotapes, and case stud- 
ies—and a new language to describe the work, prestige, 
and authority of teachers.°? The research usually con- 
sists of small samples and in-depth studies (the notion 
of complete lessons and analysis of what transpired), in 
which expert (sometimes experienced) teachers are dis- 
tinguished from novice (sometimes beginning) teachers. 
Experts usually are identified through administrator 
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nominations, student achievement scores, or teacher 
awards (e.g., Teacher of the Year). Novice teachers 
commonly are selected from groups of student teachers 
or first-year teachers. 

Dreyfus and Dreyfus delineate five stages from nov- 
ice to expert across fields of study. In stage 1, the novice 
is inflexible and follows principles and procedures the 
way they were learned; the advanced beginner, stage 2, 
begins to combine theory with on-the-job experiences. 
By stage 3, the competent performer becomes more flex- 
ible and modifies principles and procedures to fit reality. 
At stage 4, the proficient performer recognizes patterns 
and relationships and has a holistic understanding of 
the processes involved. Experts, stage 5, have the same 
big picture in mind but respond effortlessly and fluidly 
in various situations.°> Cushing and others point out 
that “expert teachers make classroom management and 
instruction look easy,” although we know that teach- 
ing is a complex act, requiring the teacher “to do many 
many things at the same time.”%4 

Data derived from recent studies suggest that ex- 
pert and novice teachers teach, as well as perceive and 
analyze information about teaching, in different ways. 
Whereas experts are able to explain and interpret class- 
room events, novices provide detailed descriptions of 
what they did or saw and refrain from making interpre- 
tations. Experts recall or see multiple interactions and 
explain interactions in terms of prior information and 
events, whereas novices recall specific facts about stu- 
dents or what happened in the classroom. 

The data derived from experts are rich in conversa- 
tional and qualitative information, but limited in sta- 
tistical analysis and quantifiable information. What 
experts (or experienced teachers) say or do about 
teaching is now considered important for building a 
science of teaching. Studies of expert and novice teach- 
ers show they differ in many specific areas of teaching 
and instruction. 


1. Experts are likely to refrain from making quick 
judgments about their students and tend to rely on 
their own experiences and gut feelings, whereas 
novices tend to lack confidence in their own 
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judgments and are not sure where to start when 
they begin teaching. 


a 


Experts tend to analyze student cues in terms of 
instruction, whereas novices analyze them in terms 
of classroom management. 


3. Experts make the classroom their own, often chang- 
ing the instructional focus and methods of the pre- 


vious teacher. 


4. Experts engage in a good deal of intuitive and im- 
provisational teaching. 


5. Experts seem to have a clear understanding of the 
types of students they are teaching and how to 
teach them.* 


6. Expert teachers are less egocentric and more confi- 
dent about their teaching. 


In short, expert teachers see the big picture, under- 
stand human behavior and relationships, perform in an 
easy and fluid manner, have their own style or way of 
doing things, and set up routines : take precaution- 
ary steps to avoid trouble or potential problems in their 
classrooms. 


Voice 


The notion of voice sums up the new linguistic tools for 
describing what teachers do, how they do it, and what 
they think when they are teaching. Voice corresponds 
with such terms as the teacher’s perspective, teacher’s 
frame of reference, or getting into the teacher's head. 
The concern with voice permeates the teacher empow- 
erment movement and the work of researchers who 
collaborate with teachers in teacher effectiveness proj- 
ects. The idea of voice should be considered against the 
backdrop of previous teacher silence and impotence in 
deciding on issues and practices that affect their lives as 
teachers. The fact that researchers are now willing to 
give credibility to teachers’ knowledge, teachers’ prac- 
tices, and teachers’ experiences helps redress an imbal- 
ance that in the past gave little recognition to teachers. 
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Now teachers have a right and a role in speaking for 
themselves and about teaching.* 

Although there are some serious attempts to include 
teachers’ voices, the key issue is to what extent these new 
methods permit the “authentic” expression of teachers 
to influence the field of teacher effectiveness research 
and teacher preparation programs. In the past, it has 
been difficult for teachers to establish a voice, especially 
one that commanded respect and authority, in the pro- 
fessional literature. The reason is simple: the researchers 
and theoreticians have dominated the field of inquiry 
and decided on what should be published. Now big 
government and big business are imposing complieated 
and flawed testing procedures to rate teachers. 

With the exception of autobiographies and stories 
written by teachers, teachers’ voices generally are fil- 
tered through and categorized by researchers’ writings 
and publications. For decades, firsthand expressions of 
teacher experiences and wisdom (sometimes conveyed 
in the form of advice or recommendations) were con- 
sidered nothing more than “recipes” or lists of “dos and 
don’ts”—irrelevant to the world of research on teach- 
ing. Recently, however, under umbrella terms such as 
teacher thinking, teacher processes, teacher cognition, 
teacher practices, and practical knowledge, it has become 
acceptable and even fashionable to take what teachers 
have to say, adapt it, and turn it into professional know!- 
edge, pedagogical knowledge, or teacher knowledge. Yet, 
although researchers are now collaborating with prac- 
titioners, taking teacher views seriously, and accepting 
teachers on equal terms as part of teacher-training pro- 
grams, teachers still do not always receive credit where it 
is due. Whereas in scholarly publications researchers and 
practitioners are named as coauthors, practitioners may 
be acknowledged only by pseudonyms such as “Nancy” 
or “Thomas.” The culture of schools and universities, 
and of teachers and professors, should be compatible 
enough to bridge this gap in the near future. 


Reconceptualizing Teaching 


To argue that good teaching boils down to a set of 
prescriptive behaviors, methods, or proficiency lev- 
els, that teachers must follow a “new” research-based 
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teaching plan or evaluation system, or that decisions 
about teacher accountability can be assessed in terms 
of students passing some standardized or multiple- 
choice test is to miss the human aspect of teaching—the 
“essence” of what teaching is all about. 

The stress on standards (or outcomes), assessments, 
and evaluation systems today illustrates that behavior- 
ism has won at the expense of humanistic psychology. 
The ideas of Thorndike and Skinner have prevailed over 
the ideas of Dewey and Kilpatrick. It also suggests that 
school administrators, policymakers, and researchers 
focus on the science of teaching—behaviors and out- 
comes that can be observed, counted, or measured— 
rather than on the art of teaching with its humanistic 
and hard-to-measure variables. 

Researchers contend that assessment of teachers and 
students can be easily mandated, implemented, and 
reported, and thus has wide appeal under the guise of “re- 
form.” Although these assessment systems are supposed 
to improve education, they don’t necessarily do so.°” New 
assessment systems tied to standardized test scores have 
significant margins of error and often rank the “best” 
teachers (where parents are begging principals to have 
their children put in their classes) with the lowest ratings. 

Real reform is complex and costly (for example, re- 
ducing class size, raising teacher salaries, introducing 
special reading and tutoring programs, extending the 
school day and year), and it takes time before the re- 
sults are evident. People, such as politicians and busi- 
ness leaders, who seem to be leading this latest wave 
of reform want a quick, easy, and cheap fix. Thus, they 
will always opt for assessment since it is simple and 
inexpensive to implement. It creates heightened media 
visibility, the feeling that something is being done, and 
the “Hawthorne effect” (novelty tends to elevate short- 
term gains). This assessment focus (which is a form of 
behaviorism) also provides a rationale for teacher edu- 
cation programs, because it suggests that we can sep- 
arate the effects of teachers from other variables and 
identify good teaching. Yet it is questionable, given our 
current knowledge of teaching and teacher education 
and the human factor that goes with teaching and learn- 
ing, whether new teachers can be properly prepared in 
terms of both pedagogical rigor and practical reality. 
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For those in the business of preparing teachers, there 
is need to provide a research base and rationale showing 
that teachers who enroll and complete a teacher educa- 
tion program are more likely to be effective teachers than 
those who lack such training. The fact is there are several 
alternative certification programs for-teachers in more 
than forty states, in which nearly 5 percent (as high as 
16 percent in Texas and 22 percent-in New Jersey) of the 
nationwide teaching force entered teaching.** This makes 
teachers of teachers (professors of education) take notice 
and try to demonstrate that their teacher preparation 
programs work and that they can prepare effective teach- 
ers. Indeed, there is need to identify teacher behaviors and 
methods that work under certain conditions—leading 
many educators to favor behaviorism (or prescriptive 
ideas and specific tasks) and assessment systems (close- 
ended, tiny, measurable variables) that correlate teaching 
behaviors (or methods) and learning outcomes. 

The reason is, there is a growing body of literature 
informing us that traditional certification programs 
and education courses make little difference in teacher 
effectiveness; therefore, they should be curtailed to al- 
low alternative certification programs to expand. For 
the time being, Linda Darling-Hammond assures us 
that the bulk of the research suggests that teachers who 
are versed in both pedagogical knowledge and subject 
knowledge are more successful in the classroom than 
teachers who are versed only in subject matter. It is 
also true that teachers who hold standard certificates 
are more successful than teachers who hold emergency 
licenses, or who attend “crash” programs in the sum- 
mer and are then temporarily licensed.°? 

Being able to describe detailed methods of teach- 
ing and how and why teachers do what they do should 
improve the performance of teachers. But all the new 
research hardly tells the whole story of teaching—what 
leads to teacher effectiveness and student learning: Being 
able to describe teachers’ thinking or decision making, 
analyzing their stories and reflective practices, suggests 
that we understand and can improve teaching. The 
new research on teaching—with its stories, biographies, 
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reflective practices, and qualitative methods—provides 
a platform and publication outlet for researchers. It 
promotes their expertise (which in turn continues to 
separate them from practitioners) and permits them to 
continue to subordinate teaching to research. It also pro- 
vides a new paradigm for analyzing teaching since the 
older models (teacher styles, teacher personality, teacher 
characteristics, teacher effectiveness, etc.) have become 
exhausted and repetitive. The issues and questions re- 
lated to the new paradigm create new educational wars 
and controversy between traditional and nontraditional 
researchers, between quantitative and qualitative advo- 
cates. It is questionable whether this new knowledge 
base about teaching really improves teaching and learn- 
ing or leads to substantial and sustained improvement. 


The Need for Humanistic Teaching 


The focus of teacher research should be on the learner, 
not the teacher; on the feelings and attitudes of the stu- 
dents, not on knowledge and information (since feelings 
and attitudes will eventually determine what knowl- 
edge and information are sought and acquired); and on 
long-term development and growth of the students, not 
on short-term objectives or specific teacher tasks. But 
if teachers spend more time with the learners’ feelings 
and attitudes, as well as on social and personal growth, 
teachers may be penalized when cognitive student out- 
comes (little pieces of information) are correlated with 
their behaviors and methods in class. 

Students need to be encouraged and nurtured by 
their teachers, especially when they are young. They are 
too dependent on approval from significant adults— 
first their parents, then their teachers. Parents and 
teachers need to help young children and adolescents 
establish a source for self-esteem by focusing on their 
strengths, supporting them, discouraging negative self- 
talk, and helping them take control of their lives in con- 
text with their own culture and values. 

People (including children) with high self-esteem 
achieve at high levels, and the more one achieves, the 
better one feels about oneself. The opposite is also true: 
Students who fail to master the subject matter get down 
on themselves and eventually give up. Students with low 
self-esteem give up quickly. In short, student self-esteem 
and achievement are directly related. If we can nurture 
students’ self-esteem, almost everything else will fall 
into place, including achievement scores and academic 
outcomes. Regardless of how smart or talented a child 
is, if he or she has personal problems, then cognition 
will be detrimentally effected. 
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This builds a strong argument for creating success 
experiences for students to help them feel good about 
themselves. The long-term benefits are obvious: The 
more students learn to like themselves, the more they 
will achieve; and the more they achieve, the more they 
will like themselves. But that takes time, involves a lot of 
nurturing, and does not show up on a standardized test 
within a semester or school year; moreover, it doesn’t 
help the teacher who is being evaluated by a content- 
or test-driven school administrator who is looking for 
results now. It certainly does not benefit the teacher 
who is being evaluated by a behaviorist instrument that 
measures how many times he or she attended depart- 
mental meetings, whether the shades in the classroom 
were even, whether his or her instructional objectives 
were clearly stated, whether homework was assigned or 
the computer was used on a regular basis. 

It is obvious that certain behaviors contribute to 
good teaching. The trouble is that there is little agree- 
ment on exactly what behaviors or methods are most 
important. There are some teachers who gain theoreti- 
cal knowledge of “what works” but are unable to put 
the ideas into practice. Some teachers act effortlessly in 
the classroom, while others with similar preparation 
consider teaching a chore. All this suggests that teach- 
ing cannot be described in terms of a checklist or a pre- 
cise model. It also suggests that teaching is a humanistic 
activity that deals with people (not tiny behaviors or 
competencies) and how people (teachers and students) 
behave in a variety of classroom and school settings. 

While the research on teacher effectiveness provides a 
vocabulary and a system for improving our insight into 
good teaching, there is a danger that it may lead some of 
us to become too rigid in our view of teaching. Following 
only one teacher model or evaluation system can lead to 
too much emphasis on specific behaviors that can be eas- 
ily measured or prescribed in advance—at the expense 
of ignoring humanistic behaviors that cannot be easily 
measured or prescribed in advance such as aesthetic ap- 
preciation, emotions, values, and moral responsibility. 

Although some educators recognize that humanistic 
factors influence teaching, we continue to define most 
teacher performance in terms of behaviorist and cogni- 
tive factors. Most teacher evaluation instruments tend 
to de-emphasize the human side of teaching because 
it is difficult to observe or measure. In an attempt to 
be scientific, to predict and control behavior, we some- 
times lose sight of the attitudes and feelings of teach- 
ers and their relations with students. As Maxine Greene 
asserts, good teaching and learning involve feelings, 
insights, imagination, creative inquires—an existential 
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and philosophical encounter—which cannot be readily 
quantified. By overlooking hard-to-measure aspects of 
teaching, we miss a substantial part of teaching, what 
Greene calls the “stuff” of teaching, what Eisner calls 
the “artful elements” of teaching, and what others refer 
to as drama, tones, and flavor.°° 

Teacher behaviors that correlate with measurable 
outcomes often lead to rote learning, “learning bits” 
and not the whole picture, to memorization and auto- 
matic responses, not high-order thinking. These evalu- 
ation models seem to miss moral and ethical outcomes, 
as well as social, personal, and self-actualizing factors 
related to learning and life—in effect, the affective do- 
main of learning and the psychology of being human. In 
their attempt to observe and measure what teachers do, 
and detail whether students improve their performance 
on reading or math tests, current models ignore the 
learner’s imagination, fantasy, and intuitive thinking, 
their dreams, hopes, and aspirations, and how teachers 
have an impact on these hard-to-define-and-measure 
but very important aspects of students’ lives. 

In providing feedback and evaluation for teachers, 
many factors must be considered so the advice or infor- 
mation does not fall on deaf ears. Teachers must be per- 
mitted to incorporate specific behaviors and methods 
according to their own unique personality and philoso- 
phy, to pick and choose from a wide range of research 
and theory, and to discard other teacher behaviors that 
conflict with their own style without the fear of being 
considered ineffective. Many school districts, even state 
departments of education, have developed evaluation 
instruments and salary plans based exclusively on pre- 
scriptive and product-oriented behaviors. Even worse, 
teachers who do not exhibit these behaviors are often 
penalized or labeled as “marginal” or “incompetent.”® 

There is an increased danger that many more school 
districts and states will continue to jump on this band- 
wagon and make decisions based on prescriptive 
behaviors (or student outcomes) without recognizing or 
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giving credence to other teacher behaviors or methods 
that might deal with feelings, emotions, and personal 


connections with people—what some educators label 
as fuzzy or vague criteria. 


Examples of Humanistic Teaching 


In traditional terms, humanism is rooted in the fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century Renaissance period of Europe, 
where there was a revival of classical humanism expressed 
by the ancient Greek and Latin culture. The philosophers 
and educators of the Renaissance, like the medieval Scho- 
lastics before them (who were governed and protected by 
the church), found wisdom in the past and stressed clas- 
sical manuscripts. Unlike the Scholastics, they were often 
independent of the church, and were concerned with the 
experiences of humans and not God-like or religious 
issues.®2 

In the early twentieth century, humanistic principles 
of teaching and learning were envisioned in the theories 
of progressive education: in the child-centered lab school 
directed by John Dewey at the University of Chicago 
from 1896 to 1904; the play-centered methods and mate- 
rials introduced by Maria Montessori that.were designed 
to develop the practical, sensory, and formal skills of pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten children in the slums of 
Italy starting in 1908; and the activity-centered practices 
of William Kilpatrick who in the 1920s and 1930s urged 
the elementary teachers to organize classrooms around 
social activities, group enterprises, and group projects, 
and allow children to say what they think. 

All of these progressive theories were highly human- 
istic and stressed the child’s interests, individuality, and 
creativity—in short, the child’s freedom to develop nat- 
urally, freedom from teacher domination, and freedom 
from the weight of rote learning. But progressivism 
failed because, in the view of Lawrence Cremin, there 
weren’t enough good teachers to implement, progres- 
sive thought in classrooms and schools.® To be sure, 
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it is much easier to stress knowledge, rote learning, and 
right answers than it is to teach about ideas, to consider 
the interests and needs of students, and to give them 
freedom to explore and interact with each other with- 
out teacher constraints. 

By the end of the twentieth century, the humanistic 
teacher was depicted by William Glasser’s “positive” 
and “supportive” teacher who could manage students 
without coercion and teach without failure.® It was 
also illustrated by Robert Fried’s “passionate” teach- 
ers and Vito Perrone’s “teacher with a heart”—teachers 
who live to teach young children and refuse to submit 
to apathy or criticism that may infect the school in 
which they work.® These teachers are dedicated and 
caring; they actively engage students in their class- 
rooms, and they affirm their identities. The students do 
not have to ask whether their teacher is interested in 
them, thinks of them, or knows their interests or con- 
cerns. The answer is definitely “yes.” 

Good teaching, according to Alfie Kohn, requires 
that we accept students for who they are rather than 
what they do or how much they achieve. All children 
and youth need to know that their parents will accept 
them unconditionally, but Kohn goes one step further 
and maintains that unconditional teaching is also im- 
portant.® For their own self-esteem and ego identity, 
all children and youth need to feel loved, understood, 
and valued; this idea is based on Carl Rogers’ clas- 
sic notion of effective teaching and learning, William 
Glasser’s concept of a successful school, and Abraham 
Maslow’s notion of personal healthy growth and devel- 
opment.*’ These are basic sociopsychological principles 
that date back more than a half century—and they are 
still relevant today. Now all students need support and 
encouragement from teachers, but lower-achieving stu- 
dents and disadvantaged learners are more in need of 
support and positive reinforcement from their teachers. 
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“Unconditional teachers are not afraid to be them- 
selves with students—to act like real human beings 
rather than controlling authority figures.” These are the 
kind of teachers who act informally—‘“write notes to 
students, have lunch with them [and] .. . listen care- 
fully to what kids say and remember details about their 
lives.”68 

The humanistic teacher is also portrayed by Ted 
Sizer’s mythical teacher called “Horace,” who is dedi- 
cated and enjoys teaching, treats learning as a humane 
enterprise, inspires his students to learn, and encour- 
ages them to develop their powers of thought, taste, 
and character.® Yet, the system forces Horace to make 
a number of compromises in planning, teaching, and 
grading that he knows he would not make if we lived 
in an ideal world (with more than twenty-four hours 
in a day). Horace is a trouper; he hides his frustration. 
Critics of teachers don’t really want to hear him or face 
facts; they don’t even know what it is like to teach. 
Sizer simply states: “Most jobs in the real world have a 
gap between what would be nice and what is possible. 
One adjusts.””° Hence, most caring, dedicated teach- 
ers are forced to make some compromises and accom- 
modations and take some shortcuts. So long as no one 
gets upset and no one complains, the system permits a 
chasm between rhetoric (the rosy picture) and reality 
(slow burnout). - 

There is also a humanistic element in Nel Noddings’s 
ideal teacher who focuses on the nurturing of “compe- 
tent, caring, loving, and lovable persons.” To that end, 
she describes teaching as a caring profession in which 
teachers should convey to students the caring way in 
thinking about one’s self, siblings, and strangers, and 
about animals, plants, and the physical environment. 
She stresses the affective aspect of teaching: the need to 
focus on the child’s strengths and interests, the need for 
an individualized curriculum built around the child’s 
abilities and needs, and the need to develop sound 
character.”! 

Caring, according to Noddings, cannot be achieved 
by a formula or checklist. It calls for different behav- 
iors for different situations—from tenderness to tough 
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love. Good teaching, like good parenting, requires con- 
tinuous effort, trusting relationships, and continuity of 
purpose—the purpose of caring, appreciating human 
connections, and respecting people and ideas from a 
historical, multicultural, and diverse perspective. The 
teacher is not only concerned about educating students 
to be proficient in reading and mathematics but also 
about making classrooms happy places and helping 
students become happy with life.72 

Actually, the humanistic teacher is someone who 
highlights the personal and social dimension in teaching 
and learning, as opposed to the behavioral, scientific, 
or technological aspects. We might argue that every- 
thing the teacher does is “human” and the expression 
“humanistic teaching” is a cliché. However, the authors 
also use the term in a loose sense to describe the teacher 
who emphasizes the arts as opposed to the sciences, and 
people instead of numbers. Although the teacher under- 
stands the value of many subjects, including the sciences 
and social sciences, he or she feels there is the need for 
students to understand certain ideas and values, some 
rooted in 3000 years of philosophy, literature, art, mu- 
sic, theater, etc. Without certain agreed-on content, what 
Arthur Bestor and Allan Bloom would call the “liberal 
arts,” what E. D. Hirsch and Diane Ravitch would call 
“essential knowledge,” and what Robert Hutchins and 
Mortimer Adler would call “the Great Books,” our heri- 
tage would crumble and we would be at the mercy of 
chance and ignorance; moreover, our education enter- 
prise would be subject to the whim and fancy of local 
fringe groups. 

Humanistic education, according to Jacques Barzun, 
the elegant and eloquent writer of history and human- 
ism, leads to a form of knowledge that helps us deal 
with the nature of life, but it does not guarantee us a 
more gracious or noble life. “The humanities will not 
sort out the world’s evils and were never meant to cure 
[our] troubles. ... They will not heal diseased minds 
or broken hearts any more than they will foster politi- 
cal democracy or settle international disputes.” The so- 
called humanities (and if we may add, the humanistic 
teacher) “have meaning,” according to Barzun, “because 
of the inhumanity of life; what they depict is strife and 
disaster”;’3 and, if we may add, by example, they help 
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us deal with the human condition and provide guide- 
lines for moral behavior, good taste, and the improve- 
ment of civilization. 

On a schoolwide level, the authors would argue that 
humanism (what Fried calls “passion,” Perrone calls 
“heart,” Sizer calls “dedication,” Noddings calls“caring,” 
and Barzun calls “the well-rounded person”) means that 
we eliminate the notion that everyone should go to col- 
lege since it creates frustration, anger, and unrealistic ex- 
pectations among large numbers of children and-youth. 
According to Paul Goodman, it requires that society find 
viable occupational options for non-college graduates, 
and jobs that have decent salaries, respect, and social sta- 
tus.”4 It suggests, according to John Gardner, that we rec- 
ognize various forms of excellence—the excellent teacher, 
the excellent artist, the excellent plumber, the excellent 
bus driver—otherwise, we create a myopic view of talent 
and subsequent tension that will threaten a democratic 
society.”> It also means that we appreciate and nurture 
different student abilities, aptitudes, and skills, what 
Howard Gardner calls “multiple intelligences.””6 

We need to provide more options and opportunities 
for children and youth, not only preparation for jobs 
related to verbal and math skills or aptitudes (the ones 
usually emphasized in schools and tested on tests) but 
also skills and aptitudes that produce poets, painters, 
musicians, actors, athletes, mechanics, and public speak- 
ers or politicians. Both Gardners believe in performance 
and merit, although John calls it “talent” and Howard 
calls it “intelligence” (we call it “skills and aptitude”). 
John Gardner is more concerned about the social conse- 
quences if we only emphasize academic performance as a 
criterion for success and status. Similarly, Howard Gard- 
ner feels that emphasis on verbal-logical-mathematical 
learning is rooted in classic Piagetian theory, which 
ignores a pluralistic approach to cognition and a wider 
range of domains conducive to different cultures. 


Moral and Civic Virtues 


Teaching should be committed to a higher purpose, 
not just teaching knowledge for passing a standard- 
ized test; rather, a humanistic-moral purpose designed 
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for academic excellence as well as personal and social 
responsibility. It should be built around people and 
community, around respecting, caring for, and having 
compassion towards others. This means that teach- 
ers in the classroom would deal with social and moral 
issues—with the human condition and good and evil. 
Such teaching encourages students to ask “why?” as 
opposed to merely giving the “right” answer. The ques- 
tion should start with family conversation and then be 
nurtured in school during the formative years of learn- 
ing so that students develop a sense of social and moral 
consciousness. But our teachers and schools register a 
disturbing deficit on this score, originally because mo- 
rality was thought to tread on the spiritual domain and 
now because there is little time to inquire about and 
discuss important ideas and issues. Today’s curriculum 
is test driven by items of knowledge and short-answer 
outcomes. 

“Why?” is the existential question that every indi- 
vidual must be permitted to ask, and must receive an 
appropriate and meaningful answer, from those in 
power or who mete out of justice. Denial of the ques- 
tion means the individual has no basic rights. This ulti- 
mately creates a totalitarianism in which the individual 
is trivialized, as in the Roman empire, where the rul- 
ing classes’ main amusement was watching humans 
being eaten by animals or fighting each other to the 
death; as in the cattle cars to the concentration camps 
of Auschwitz and Majdanek, where the individual was 
reduced to a serial number and human remains were 
often retrofitted into soap products, lamp shades, and 
gold rings; as in the Serbian ethnic cleansing and rape 
of Bosnia and Kosovo, and the cleansing and rape 
of Rwanda and Darfur, as well as many other tragic 
slaughters through history. 

How many of us can locate Rwanda or Darfur on 
the map? asks one of the authors. Does anyone among 
us know where Auschwitz and Majdanek were lo- 
cated? How many among us, except for a few elderly 
statesmen, scholars, and descendants of the victims, 
care? Given the “luxury of late birth” and “geographi- 
cal distance,” recent and current generations are ex- 
pected to do little more than cite a few numbers or 
statements to put the horrors of humanity into some 
context or understanding. Few students learn to care 
about the sufferings of all the folk groups, tribes, and 
nations since humanity emerged from the caves. Do 
any students any more know the names of one or two 
people who died in Nanking, at Pearl Harbor, in the 
Holocaust, at Juno or Utah Beach, in the killing fields 
of Cambodia, or in Croatia or Kosovo? Can they cite 
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one name that appears on the Arc de Triomphe or the 
Vietnam Memorial? Can you? 

How many of today’s students know the name of the 
pilot (Paul Tibbets) who dropped the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima—what his thoughts were as he approached 
the target or after the carnage and cloud of dust? Who 
among us cares to know or can explain what happened 
or why it happened that more than 100 million soldiers 
and civilians died in war (or related civilian activities) 
in the last century, in what one of the authors has called 
the most ruthless century—consisting of the most vile 
deeds and crimes against people? Can today’s children 
weigh the value of Western technology and industry 
against the millions who died beside railroad tracks 
and in battle trenches using the most advanced killing 
machines??? 

Note here that Louis Raths some thirty years 
ago talked about valuing as part of the teaching and 
learning—choosing, prizing, cherishing, affirming, and 
acting upon choices. Similarly, Carl Rogers sought 
ways for teachers to understand what goes on inside 
students’ minds—their needs, wants, desires, feelings, 
and their ways of perceiving, appreciating, and valuing. 
Today, Nel Noddings talks about multiple aims—social, 
emotional, and spiritual—not just promoting reading 
and math skills. Similarly, Ted Sizer is worried about 
our democratic future and insists that we take time out 
from cognitive processes and educate for sound char- 
acter and personal responsibility; to teach students to 
grapple with ideas, as well as enable them to under- 
stand the big picture and become active citizens in a 
democratic society.’8 

Moral practices start with the family and continue 
with the church and community, but teachers must 
also play an active role if our society is to become 
more compassionate, caring, and just. Teachers need to 
encourage open debate concerning the thorniest issues 
of the present and past, to welcome discussions with- 
out ad hominem attacks or stereotypes, and to build 
a sense of community (what the French call civisme) 
and character. For the educational system itself to be 
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moral, teachers must be allowed to go beyond facts, 
raise thoughtful questions that stem from meaningful 
readings, and transcend the cognitive domain into the 
moral universe—at all grade levels. 

As educational leaders, we have twenty-five or thirty 
years to make an imprint on the next generation, to re- 
member the millions who are not in the encyclopedias 
and who no longer exist, to pass on their thoughts and 
deeds to the next generation. Our work requires that 
we understand what is at stake: improving and enrich- 
ing society by making our children, and their children, 
care about what is morally right. We are obliged to mo- 
tivate students to accomplish great things that exhibit 
the good side of humanity. 

Active teaching and learning means that students be 
encouraged and rewarded for moral and community 
action, for helping others and volunteering their time 
and service. Therefore, character development and civic 
service should receive the same attention and recogni- 
tion that we give to A students and star quarterbacks. 
Active teaching and learning call for special assemblies, 
special scholarships, and special staff development pro- 
grams that promote character development, the desire 
to help others, and the expectation of social and civic 
involvement. It means giving character development— 
helping and caring for others, contributing back to the 
school and community—as much attention as we give 
academics and sports in school. 

This does not require a special course or program 

to meet some “service-learning” mandate, but rather a 
school ethos or a common philosophy that teachers and 
administrators support. The idea must permeate the 
entire school and be expected of all students. One or 
two teachers attempting to teach moral responsibilities 
or civic participation cannot effect long-term change; 
it takes a team effort and schoolwide policy, demand- 
ing nothing less than a reconceptualization of the roles, 
expectations, and activities of students and teachers in- 
volved in the life of schools and communities. The idea 
flows back to the early philosophy and cardinal prin- 
ciples of progressive education of the 1910s and 1920s 
and the core curriculum of the 1930s and 1940s, which 
promoted the study of moral and social issues, social 
responsibility, and civic education and youth service for 
the community and nation. 

In an era of high-stake testing and cognitive out- 
comes, school reform has become fixated on raising 
reading and math test scores. Such an approach has 
narrowed the curriculum and teaching emphasis. Elliot 
Eisner asks that we return.to John Dewey’s philosophy 
of teaching the “whole child.” He warns that “children 


respond to educational situations not only intellectually, 
but emotionally and socially as well.”7? The contempo- 
rary stress on cognition is based on an Essentialist phi- 
losophy that reached its height of influence during the 
Cold War and has been propelled by a technical and 
competitive orientation to teaching, influenced by glo- 
balization and big business ahd big government. 

In answer to the question, “What are schools for?” 
John Goodlad says they are established to develop in- 
dividual potential and serve the needs of society. Both 
purposes call for a holistic process of teaching, embrac- 
ing both the arts and sciences, and full development 
(not just cognitive) of children and youth.®° Aristotle 
examined this idea in a clear, concise way more than 
2000 years ago: “The habits we form from childhood 
make no small difference, but rather they make all the 
difference.” 

A humanistic, civic, and holistic view of education 
also means that we consider the basic school, conceived 
by Ernest Boyer and the Carnegie Foundation. Boyer fo- 
cuses on the child (or adolescent) and community, where 
schools are kept small so that people work together and 
feel connected and empowered; and the school pro- 
vides emotional and social support for children, beyond 
academics and test scores, to concentrate on the whole 
child and teach the importance of values, ethics, and 
moral responsibility.8! Boyer’s view coincides with a 
more recent view by Kenneth Strike concerning the ad- 
vantages of small schools and prescriptions for reform- 
ing schools;® his view also suggests that a moral and 
civil society is a requirement for democracy to work, 
as so keenly described over 150 years ago in Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s classic treatise Democracy in America and 
reaffirmed by John Dewey nearly 100 years ago in his 
book Democracy and Education. 

Humanism emphasizes teaching the importance of 
connecting with nature and the ecology of our planet, 
to preserve our resources and ensure our future. This 
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philosophy requires that we bring competitiveness and 
social cohesion, excellence and equality, as well as ma- 
terial wealth and poverty, into harmony—not an easy 
task compared to squaring a circle. Ideally, we need to 
focus on the whole child, keenly expressed in the 1918 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, and not 
just cognitive outcomes: Educating the whole child in- 
cludes health, leisure’and recreation, civic participation, 
work, family life, ethics, and the fundamentals, as well. 


Teaching, Testing, and the Achievement Gap 


Today the focus on testing dominates the teaching 
process—a return to the era of World War I, when 
large-scale testing was first introduced and used to 
sort individuals by those qualified and less qualified 
for schools and colleges, employment, and the armed 
forces. The same testing and teaching ethos resurfaced 
during the post-Sputnik/Cold War era, a reaction to the 
Soviet military threat, which led to the proliferation of 
standardized testing; advanced placement high school 
courses; and, as well, as a focus on talented and gifted 
students, reforming or upgrading the curriculum (more 
academic courses, more homework, etc.) and emphasis 
on science and math. 

The current threat perceived by Americans centers 
around economics, particularly with globalization, and 
the impact of tens of millions of skilled workers and 
technicians in Asia and Europe competing with Ameri- 
can workers. One source claims that 40 to 50 million 
jobs can potentially be eliminated (as has happened 
with the auto industry) or outsourced to other coun- 
tries (as with IBM, Cisco, and Hewlett-Packard) for 
25 to 33 percent of the American wage. The need is to 
provide American students with scientific and technical 
skills so they can compete in the twenty-first century. In 
2007, according to Marge Schever, the editor-in-chief 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, U.S. students will take nearly 70 mil- 
lion standardized tests to meet the requirements of the 
No Child Left Behind Act alone, and possibly another 
70 million involving international tests, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), and the 
SATs and ACTs.® 

Even when testing measures achievement, using as- 
sessment for feedback and learning has become sec- 
ondary. The schools are more interested in measuring 
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student results and rankings, improving proficiency 
levels, holding teachers and administrators account- 
able, and ensuring that everyone has complied with 
state and federal guidelines.* In this high-stake testing 
era, the scoreboard officially indicates whether a school 
has been successful or unsuccessful in showing test 
score improvement that state and federal assessment 
requires. 

Teaching has become geared toward improving stu- 
dent test outcomes and getting measurable results, not 
whether students are really learning. Tests are driving 
curriculum in the form of content standards, and teach- 
ers are expected to teach toward those standards. There 
is little concern about whether students can critically 
think or solve problems, or whether their social, per- 
sonal, and emotional needs are being met. Given the 
concern for compliance with state and federal testing 
programs, teachers and administrators have been de- 
personalized and deprofessionalized, reduced to tech- 
nicians who are now told from the top down what 
strategies are needed to raise proficiency scores and 
what content should be scheduled. Increasingly, school 
administrators are planning workshops on “Teach- 
ing Toward Tests,” “Raising Student Test Scores,” and 
“Getting Results,” while traditional staff development 
themes such as classroom management, lesson plan- 
ning, and team teaching—the “nuts and bolts” of teach- 
ing—get forced to the wayside. 

In The Teaching Gap, Stigler and Hiebert document 
that teaching (and learning to teach) is a cultural activ- 
ity. Among industrialized countries they studied, teach- 
ers employ different classroom techniques.* There is 
no evidence of change in techniques among experienced 
teachers who are given in-service workshops or educa- 
tion courses. For example, Japanese math teachers stress 
concepts and relationships. In Hong Kong, teachers re- 
quire students to practice procedures. In the U.S., math 
teachers review homework, recall information, and 
also practice procedures. The authors conclude that it 
matters little what we tell teachers to do or that we provide 
them with “best practices” or “what works.” Teachers 
view their own methods and techniques “through 
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their own cultural lens and unintentionally distort key 
features” to fit their personality and training.®* This 
view of culture is actually an extension or offshoot of 
the classic book, Sociology of Teaching, published in 
1932—sort of old wine bottled under a new label called 
The Teaching Gap. 

Most important, however, what students learn or 
don’t learn in class depends less on what teachers do 
and more on student input, that is their abilities and 
values. Teacher and school input combined, according 
to research, accounts for no more than 17 to 20 percent 
of the variance related to academic achievement.’7 This 
tends to be shoved underneath the rug because of its 
negative implications and because it is politically incor- 
rect to hold students accountable; the “in” idea is to 
hold teachers accountable as if we were trying to fix an 
old TV: give it a kick—and see what happens. 


Teaching and Learning 


Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, a debate focused on 
whether schooling improved cognitive test scores and 
whether these outcomes affected economic earnings. 
Schooling explained only a modest amount of the vari- 
ations related to academic achievement, highlighted by 
Jerome Coleman; and academic achievement explained 
a modest amount of the variation related to wages, 
highlighted by Christopher Jencks. Although employers 
value what students learn in school and are willing to 
pay for it, they also value other skills. 

Most of the variation in economic outcomes can 
be attributed to noncognitive factors such as physical 
characteristics, personality, motivation, reliability, hon- 
esty, and creativity. Since social scientists have spent 
little effort analyzing these characteristics, the cognitive 
factors remain masked (by noncognitive factors) and 
for the time being appear to be less than what educa- 
tors would like to hear. 

The negligible impact of schooling was bolstered 
in the 1980s and 1990s by Erik Hanushek’s review of 
the research, which confirmed—like the Coleman and 
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Jencks reports—that schools have no measurable effect 
on students’ test scores or future earnings, and there 
is no strong relationship between school spending and 
student performance.88 Where research did show that 
school characteristics or school spending had posi- 
tive effects, the relationship was small or shown to be 
contaminated by (1) methodological assumptions, 
(2) weighting procedures of school characteristics, and 
(3) unlike comparisons across schools, school districts, 
or states.*” Despite these flaws in the research, student 
expenditures, smaller classrooms, and teacher experience 
(not salaries or education) demonstrated the most con- 
sistent effects. Nonetheless, other studies showed con- 
tradictory or inconsistent results among these factors.” 
The 1990s also revived the argument of heredity, 
with Herrnstein and Murray’s 1994 publication of The 
Bell Curve, which claimed that cognitive tests that pre- 
dict life chances and economic earnings were measur- 
ing a collection of stable abilities. Psychologists, since 
Charles Spearman’s research in 1904 often called this 
ability set g, for general intelligence.®! The most im- 
portant characteristic of g is the general ability to learn 
new skills and knowledge quickly and easily—exactly 
the type of “human capital” that employers seek and 
reward. It just so happens that “smart” people with a 
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high g factor tend to go to school longer and get higher 
grades; it is not the amount of schooling or high test 
scores that are primasily associated with future earn- 
ings, but the g factor which leads to more schooling and 
better test scores, and greater job competency (because 
people with general intelligence become skilled in many 
social and work-related areas). Also, the authors argued 
that g was biological or genetic, not environmentally or 
socially based. 


Aptitude, Achievement 
and Human Capital 


The best analyses of education and earnings since The 
Bell Curve are by Susan Mayer (formerly the Jencks 
team) and Paul Peterson (a Harvard professor); those 
by David Grissmer and his colleagues at the Rand 
Corporation; and the publications of the Brookings 
Institution, Rand, and the Urban Institute. In general, 
theses reports do not repudiate Coleman and Jencks 
(see Chapter 10), or the unaccounted variances related 
to economic outcomes (what Jencks calls luck). We are 
told that schools help promote intergenerational mobil- 
ity, although they do not themselves provide sufficient 
opportunity to break the general class structure. Given 
our information age, in which knowledge is crucial, 
formal education should increase social mobility in the 
future; however, we cannot dismiss growing economic 
inequality when students are completing more school 
years. Students at the bottom of the social order tend 
to be “frozen” in their parents’ status, but for the small 
percentage who can rise above that status, the schools 
are the chief route to success. 

Mayer and Peterson argue that both aptitude and 
achievement result in adult success but aptitude is more 
important because people who learn more quickly are 
more useful to their employers than people who learn 
slowly or with difficulty. Their model also assumes that 
“the entire school curriculum is a prolonged aptitude 
test, and that the specific skills and knowledge taught 
in school have no economic value” because people who 
easily learn Latin also easily learn algebra, computer 
skills, or financial banking skills.” 

Most educators and policymakers prefer the achieve- 
ment model, arguing that academic outcomes and 
schooling count, and what you know counts more than 
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how hard you need to study to learn it. For this group, 
outcomes count more than the learning process. Math 
or verbal scores count because employers seek someone 
with math or verbal skills, not because the scores indi- 
cate the worker’s ability to learn other skills. Mayer and 
Peterson ask us to imagine two groups of adults with 
similar math (or verbal) scores: one with less math train- 
ing but high aptitude and the other with better math 
training but low aptitude. According to the achievement 
model, the two groups have an equal earning poten- 
tial. The aptitude model assumes that the high aptitude 
group with less math training can learn more math in 
the long run and also can function better in other con- 
tent areas and thus earn substantially more than the low 
aptitude group with better math training. Most people 
have no problem with this analysis until they realize 
that aptitude is a form of g and suggests heredity. 

Mayer and Peterson further maintain that schools 
can exert considerable influence on the child’s experi- 
ences, and these experiences affect achievement. In 
general, each additional year of schooling beyond high 
school increases wages 2 to 4 percent, not considering 
the effect of aptitude or intelligence. “But most of the 
variation in occupational status and salaries has little to 
do with education and is not measured by conventional 
tests. Employers seek reliable, creative, honest, and 
socially skilled persons.” Pedigree, nepotism, parental 
social contacts, and how someone talks and dresses 
also affects economic outcomes. “But social scientists 
have devoted little time and effort to measuring the ef- 
fects of these characteristics.”?? That said, before we 
alter the classroom and students’ instructional experi- 
ences, we need to know how much achievement would 
vary if we treated all children alike and how assigning 
children with different aptitudes to different environ- 
ments would alter the variance of achievement. In this 
way we could determine (in theory) which changes 
have the most influence and how our resources can be 
earmarked to improve achievement. 

Grissmer takes us to the final step in the debate 
about family and school characteristics, and their effect 
on achievement. He speaks in terms of family capital 
and social capital. Family capital refers to characteris- 
tics within the family passed from parent to child, the 
family’s quality and quantity of resources, and the allo- 
cation of these resources toward the child’s educations 
and socialization. Social capital refers to long-term 
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capacities within the community and school district 
that affect achievement—for example, peer group, par- 
ents’ trust in the community, the community’s safety 
and support structure, and the community’s ability 
to support and pay for schools and social institutions 
(community centers, theaters, athletic clubs, etc.) 
Grissmer infers that family capital is more important 
than social capital, and the authors agree because the 
family doesn’t change while the school and community 
can change (simply by the family’s moving) and the child’s 
earliest experiences are rooted in the family. However, 
he points out that family and social capital are not in- 
dependent, or randomly distributed, but are grouped to- 
gether because of economics. “More social capital arises 
in communities and states having higher income and 
more educated families. Thus achievement scores across 
schools, communities and states differ partly because 
their families differ in their internal capacity to produce 
achievement and partially because families with similar 
characteristics are grouped in communities and states cre- 
ating different levels of social capital.”°5 In other words, 
high-income families tend to cluster in high-income com- 
munities that spend more on schooling and have smaller 
classes and better paid, and more experienced teachers. 

Do School characteristics by themselves shape academic 
outcomes? No. Family and social capital differences lead to 
academic differences. For instance a review of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) results, which 
now test students in 44 states and are considered the best 
indicators of national achievement, shows that achieve- 
ment levels are directly related to family and social charac- 
teristics across states and only a tiny portion of test results 
is related to what schools do. Moreover, it is difficult to 
discern which school policies succeed because so many of 
the measures concerning school spending, classroom size, 
teacher education levels, and so on are related to family 
and social capital. There is some indication that changes in 
school spending and classroom size count, but these results 
are “inconsistent and unstable . . . to guide policy” and 
sometimes even based on “noncredible estimates.” 

What do the recent scores in Texas tell us? On the sur- 
face, they tell us that teachers and schools can improve 
student performance and reduce differences in average 
scores among minority groups in only four years—results 
that bolsters the achievement model. Often referred to as 


**David Grissmer et al. Improving Student Achievement (Santa 
Monica, Ca: Rand Corporation, 2000). 
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the “Texas Miracle” because 6f thé larger-scale increase 
in post-test scores, closer examination reveals intense test 
preparation in low-performing schools, large-scale cheat- 
ing, and many students held back to show more improve- 
ment on the post-test than comparable students who 
move to the next grade. Most importantly, each school 
selected the students and classrooms that would be 
tested, thus screening out low-performing students on the 
post-tests.”” Those factors are not unique. Other teach- 
ers, schools, and school districts involved in high-stakes 
testing, and showing large-scale or sudden gains, usually 
reveal similar findings that distort inferences from test- 
score gains. In a nutshell, it is difficult to put stock in the 
results of any standardized test when the stakes are high, 
claims are made in order to promote a policy or program, 
jobs are at stake, or black-Hispanic-white scores are being 
compared. 


NAEP/State Standards and Test Scores 


Thousands of publications exist showing relationships 
between social class and achievement and race/ethnicity 
and achievement. Since 1990, the NAEP, known as the 
nation’s “Report Card,” has reported fourth-, eighth-, 
and twelfth-grade performance scores in reading-and 
math, as well as other subject areas. It-is considered per- 
haps the most comprehensive and reliable set of data, 
although some critics have questioned the instructional 
validity of the test items. Consistently, over the last fif- 
teen years, lower-class students (eligible for free or re- 
duced-priced lunch) and minority students (blacks and 
Hispanics) perform three to four grade levels below 
their middle-class and white counterparts by grade eight 
and this continues in grade twelve despite all the reme- 
diation, tutoring, and compensatory programs that have 
been introduced.*8 

In 2003, the average reading NAEP score at grade 
four was 218. For black students it was 198, for His- 
panic students 200, and for white students 229. By 
grade eight the reading gap had increased. The average 
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NAEP State Test Difference Total 

Reading Math Reading Math Reading + Math 
Tennessee 26 21 80 79 oa + - a ae 
Texas 26 20 88 72 +47= ; 
N. Carolina 29 32 86 82 ne + « ; wo 
W. Virginia 25 20 80 69 S rf ni : ve 
Oklahoma 30 20 79 73 : se! 
‘Georgia 26 22 81 67 554+ 45= 
Ohio 34 30 87 71 534+41=94 
Wisconsin _ 37 35 BA 16 47 +41 = 88 
Colorado... 36 34 86 68 50 +34=84 
Cénnecticut . 37 35 77 77 AO + 42 = 82 


Source: Adapted from “Quality Counts 2005: No Small Change,” Education Week, January 6, 2005: 1-5. 


reading score was 263. For black students it was 244, 
Hispanic students 245, and white students 272. Using 
class as an indicator: in grade four, in schools where 76 
to 100 percent of the students were eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch, the average score was 194, com- 
pared to schools where 0 to 10 percent of the students 
participated in the lunch program, where the average 
score was 238. By grade eight the scores were 239 for 
the low-income students and 280 for the middle- and 
upper-middle-class students.” dhe 
In math, the average NAEP gap in scores were simi- 
lar by race and class. For example, at grade four, white 
students scored 27 points higher than blacks and 21 
points higher than Hispanics. By grade eight, the white- 
black math gap was 36 points and white-Hispanic 
math gap was 29 points. In terms of class, in grade four 
the math gap between lower-class students and middle- 
class students was 34 points, and by grade eight it was 
49 points.!° In short, the NAEP achievement gap be- 
tween minority and white students and between lower- 
and middle-class students increased by grade level, as 
originally pointed out in the Coleman Report in 1966. 
Under the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act, fourth- 
grade and eighth-grade students in every state were re- 
quired to participate in NAEP reading and math tests 
every other year, in part to verify state assessments. Such 
comparisons on state and national tests have never been 
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possible or required before. The test content and bench- 
marks for passing varied dramatically by state, resulting 
ina variable definition of “proficiency.” For example, 
in 2003, the highest proficiency rates were reported in 
Colorado and Mississippi: 87 percent of fourth graders 
passed their exams. But the Colorado proficiency rate 
fell a dramatic 50 points to 37 percent on the NAEP, 
and Mississippi fell 69 points to 18 percent, placing 
last among all the states. The comparisons were similar 
among fourth graders in math. Colorado showed a pro- 
ficiency level of 86 percent, whereas the NAEP revealed 
it to be 34 percent—a 52-point difference. In Missis- 
sippi, 74 percent scored at or above proficient, but on 
the NAEP the score was 17 percent—a difference of 
57 points. The same pattern existed at the eighth-grade 
level. Table 14-2 reports ten states with the greatest 
NAEP difference in scores of proficiency in reading and 
math at the eighth grade. All these states, in short, are 
misrepresenting their results and thus evading the real 
issues of student achievement and education reform. 
According to NCLB, all students are required to 
reach proficiency on state reading and math tests by 
2014. States are judged on yearly progress and penal- 
ized, including the loss of federal funds, if proficiency 
levels decline. Yet states continue to use their own defi- 
nition of proficiency. Those “states that have the bar 
lower will have an easier time meeting the mark and 
avoiding federal sanctions,”!°! but it can be expected 
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that eventually state officials and education policymak- 
ers will address these different standards. 

Diane Ravitch, an education historian, is a vocal 
critic of state exams. She refers to them “as persistent 
dumbing down” by state education departments “and 
lying to the public.” Administrators who are concerned 
about parental opinion claim that so long as Federal 
policies (such as NCLB) rely on state tests to measure 
school performance the tests are reliable and valid 
predictors of performance. But Michael Mulgrew, the 
president of the United Federation of Teachers, argues 
that the federal test (NAEP) results show that the state 
tests are unreliable and invalid, and that the states need 
to be more truthful.!°? 

In 2003 no state performed better on the NAEP in 
fourth-grade reading than on the state’s own exam, and 
only two did better at the eighth-grade level (Vermont, 
3 percent difference; Missouri, 2 percent). Two states 
scored better on the NAEP fourth-grade math test 
than on their own state exams (Vermont, 2 percent; 
Massachusetts, 1 percent) and three states did better 
on the NAEP eighth-grade math test (Massachusetts by 
1 percent, South Carolina by 7, and Missouri by 14). 

More than three-fourths of the states require state 
proficiency tests to determine whether students will 
pass to the next grade or graduate from high school.!° 
Minority students and low-income students fail these 
tests at rates of 50 to 90 percent, depending on the state 
and year. In Louisiana, for example, nearly 50 percent 
of poor and minority students failed the state tests, 
even after taking them a second time. In Georgia, two- 
thirds of low-income students failed the math and read- 
ing sections of the state competency tests. Almost half 
the students of Ohio from families with incomes be- 
low $20,000 failed the state exams, while 80 percent 
of students from families earning more than $30,000 
passed.104 

In Minnesota, the assessment program consisted of 
47,300 students and the size of the sample suggested 
minimal statistical error. The overall mean difference 
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between lunch and non-lunch program students was 
6.9 raw points in the third grade, equivalent to more 
than one grade level. By the fifth grade the achievement 
gap by income was nearly two grade levels apart.!°5 Af- 
ter matching pre- and posttest scores, it was rare to find 
any member of the disadvantaged group who made 
equal progress from grade three to five, never mind 
more progress; so the trend repeated itself for more 
than 95 percent of the students. The only low-income 
group to keep up with their more-advantaged group 
peers were the Asian disadvantaged, as their limited 
English proficiency declined. 

As many as 26 states require passage of exams for 
high school graduation: fifteen states, including New 
Jersey, New York and Texas, use subject-based tests. 
This approach links course content to exit tests and 
most teachers believe the tests help clarify the curricu- 
lum they teach; eleven states use comprehensive verbal 
and mathematical exams (which can used under the 
NCLB law).!% 

All the states have softened standards, provided mul- 
tiple chances to retake the tests, and/ or added alterna- 
tive paths to a diploma in order to prop up graduation 
numbers. Standards have been lowered, then lowered 
again and again, because a disproportionate percent of 
minorities fail the tests, afterwards accompanied by law 
suits claiming that the tests are unfair. The outcome is 
that the high school diploma has diminished in value— 
in an information and global economy that requires 
literate and skilled workers to compete with other in- 
dustrialized and emerging nations. 

The data implies that once the achievement gap be- 
gins, it worsens over time. Students do not make up lost 
ground. Moreover, longitudinal data from the NAEP 
show similar gaps increasing in reading, math, and 
other subject areas from grade four, the earliest grade 
for which the tests are given. “Once [NAEP] achieve- 
ment gaps between students group emerge, they tend 
to persist over time.”!°’ The groups most effected by 
declining achievement test scores are racial, ethnic, and 
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low socio-economic groups.!°8 Whether the problem 
results from poverty, or inadequacies of students and 
their families, or teachers, or underlying racism, the 
solution is to prevent the gaps from emerging in the 
first place by focusing on infant and preschool educa- 
tion, and family conditions. But as critics point out, 
early childhood programs are diffuse, uncoordinated, 
and underfunded,!° and family differences and issues 
lead to controversial and heated debates and politically 
complicated solutions. 

In general, student achievement has remained flat 
based on the results of the NAEP tests in reading, math, 
and science for minority (black and Hispanic) students. 
Of the fifty states, the majority received a D, that is, 
minimal or limited progress, on the 2005 annual report 
card for closing achievement gaps between black and 
Hispanic students and their white and Asian counter- 
parts.!° The results, published by Fordham Founda- 
tion, a conservative education think tank, advised that 
progress has been negligible since the 1983 release of 
A Nation at Risk, which warned of the “rising tide of 
mediocrity” in American schools and the inability of 
the United States to economically compete on a global 
basis because of its workforce. The same trend has held 
true since 2002, when NCLB went into effect, despite 
government insistence that by 2014 the performance of 
white and minority students must be indistinguishable. 
In 2002, for example, 13 percent of the nation’s black 
eighth-grade students were proficient in reading. By 
2005 (the latest available data) the figure had dropped 
to 12 percent. In other words, the performance of black 
students had slightly declined. 

The report contradicts the rhetoric of reform among 
education leaders. State educators and school superin- 
tendents reject the report as unusually “harsh” and not 
reflecting the problems encountered by the schools in 
educating low-income and minority students. Family 
background remains a reliable predictor of student perfor- 
mance. According to recent research, a public school that 
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enrolls middle-class white children has a 25 percent (or 1 
in 4) chance of earning high test scores on the NAEP two 
years in a row, whereas a school with mostly poor minor- 
ity children has a 0.33 percent (or 1 in 300) chance.14 


Race and Class 


Explanations for the achievement gap run the gamut 
from differences in family and health conditions, to 
teacher expectations and experience, to school spend- 
ing and changing student exclusion rates, to television 
viewing and “hip-hop” culture. Research by Paul Barton 
of the Educational Testing Service summarizes fourteen 
factors related to home and school conditions and stu- 
dent achievement for low-income and minority students 
for which they are disadvantaged. Home conditions in- 
clude (1) low birth weights, (2) exposure to lead poison- 
ing found in old houses, (3) hunger and malnutrition, 
(4) parents or adults who rarely read to young children, 
(5) watching lots of television, (6) significant percentages 
of one-family households (2.5 times higher among black 
children compared to white children), (7) high student 
mobility rates, (8) and minimal parent participation 
in school matters. School conditions include (9) easier 
courses, (10) teachers with fewer years of experience 
and larger absentee rates, (11) teachers with less prepa- 
ration, and more of them out of license, ( 12) fewer com- 
puters available in school and less internet use at home, 
(13) larger class sizes, and (14) more unsafe schools.1* 
There was no mention in the report about school 
spending as a factor. The data about it are consistent, 
however. In wealthy states, average schoo! spending 
between big-city school districts and nearby affluent 
suburbs runs 2 to 3 times as high, say, $10,000 ver- 
sus $20,000 per student. Over a twelve-year period, 
the impact of $120,000 per student is substantial. 
Furthermore, the student poverty index in the majority 
of big-city school systems runs 25 percent or more, and 
in ten big cities it runs 40 to 50 percent, with Atlanta 
(51 percent) and Detroit (48 percent) having the high- 
est poverty rates.1!3 Clearly, poor and minority stu- 
dents have more social, psychological, and educational 
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problems than do affluent students, and therefore 
need more money (not less) to attempt to diminish 
achievement disparities. A conservative interpretation 
is that money and whatever the school attempts are 
not the main contributing factors—a reaffirmation of 
Coleman and Jencks. Once students begin to fall be- 
hind most will never catch up, which is the reason why 
the achievement gap has persisted so long.!!* This fact 
is unacceptable to liberal and minority reformers, and 
is considered a form of class and race bias. 

For the nation as a whole, the disparity in school 
performance tied to race and class has become a major 
issue because of the social and economic implications 
of the continuous failure of schools to prepare tens of 
millions of children for the technological and informa- 
tion age, and to compete in the global economy. The 
inability of schools to close the achievement gap has 
led business and parent groups to lose faith in public 
schools, to insist on higher standards and more testing 
as an overall “solution” to the problem, and to insist on 
a variety of school alternatives. The concern is further 
heightened upon recognition that black and Hispanic 
students accounted for about one-third of the 54 mil- 
lion children in the nation’s public schools in 2000 and 
are expected to increase to two-thirds by 2015.15 


Another Option 


There are no agreed-upon solutions to the education 
crisis afflicting U.S. society. After fifty years of com- 
pensatory funding and nearly $100 billion invested, 
the results are at best mixed; the programs and money 
spent have not had much impact on the achievement 
gap between low-income students and middle-income 
students and minority and white students. In order to 
neutralize the skepticism of the education establish- 
ment, reformers have developed a literature on more 
effective schools which purports that inner-city schools 
can successfully educate poor and minority students. 
Advocates of this approach pay attention to schools 
as institutions (focusing on preschool and elementary 
schools), the environment in which they operate, and 
usually define success in terms of student achievement. 
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This emphasis corresponds with environmental research 
data indicating that intervention is most critical in the 
early stages of human development, which is the most 
rapid period of cognitive growth (50 percent by age 
four, another 25 percent by age nine, according to Ben 
Bloom).!16 

Given the public concern for young children, and the 
fact that Americans have sufficient wealth as a nation 
to meet the education and special needs of all young 
children, it is surprising that we lack a national and 
sustainable program that supports a public investment 
in infant and toddler education. The research is consis- 
tent about the value of early childhood education for 
children who are “at risk” and coincides with the de- 
velopmental theories of Jean Piaget and Ben Bloom. In 
several European countries, there has been a trend to- 
ward nationalization of education services for all chil- 
dren from as early as eighteen months in Sweden, two 
years in Belgium, and three years in Italy.!!” To date, 
most federal and state initiatives in the United States 
focus on Head Start education for children four to five 
years old. However, only 36 percent of eligible children 
receive Head Start services,!!8 which borders on a na- 
tional embarrassment. 

The industrialized countries of Europe, Australia, 
and New Zealand spend on average 0.5 percent of 
their GNP on education for early childhood.'!? Given 
the education benefits (exemplified by a longitudal pre- 
school study through age 27 by David Weikart of the 
University of Michigan, the early childhood education 
studies in Europe, and the benefits to working moth- 
ers and ultimate savings to society),!2° it would seem 
to our advantage to expand prekindergarten education 
in the United States downward to age three; to upgrade 
training in personnel and provide for certification; to 
ensure a consensus on philosophy and pedagogy; 
to monitor the participation of parents and staff; and 
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Parents and communities want what is best for children, and for many, high scholastic 
performance is the goal. ln some communities, when the goal is not reached, schoo! board 
members and/or administrators are replaced. But teachers have tenure and are exempt from 


such actions. 


Question: Should teachers be accountable for high student performance? 


Arguments PRO 


1. It is important to relate dollars spent to student ac- 
complishment, since 65 to 70 percent of the school 
budget is related to teacher/administrative salaries. 
Holding educational professionals accountable is 
wise policy, especially if we wish to focus on results. 
Failure to hold teachers accountable lets them off 
the hook. 


. The heart of the educational system is the 
classroom. It is here that teaching occurs and 
learning results. If anyone should be accountable 
for scholastic achievement, it should be the teacher. 


. Stringent teacher accountability would ensure that 
marginal teachers do not remain in the classroom. 
Why do we pay high salaries to teachers who can’t 
get the job done? 


. All professionals are accountable for performing 
their work well. If teaching is a profession, then 
once standards have been identified, it is the 
responsibility of teachers to meet them. 


to pay sufficient wages to attract qualified personnel 
and reduce turnover. This combination could counter- 
act the negative influence of a deprived environment 
and family discord. 

As of 2000, about 2.6 million U.S. infants and tod- 
dlers were in some form of child care full time, or thirty- 
five hours a week, distributed among child-care centers 
(39 percent), relatives (27 percent), neighbors (27 per- 
cent), and nannies or babysitters (7 percent).!*! The 
Dependent Care Assistance Program allows families to 
deduct up to $5,000 per year for child-care expenses 


121“Nearly 5 million Infants and Toddlers in Child Care,” New 
Federalism (June 2001): 2. 





Arguments CON 


1. Many variables impact on student accomplishment. 
Student achievement is a joint responsibility among 
students, parents, teachers, administrators, board 
members, and taxpayers (or the community). The 
idea of holding teachers and administrators ac- 
countable, without considering family and student 
responsibility, is highly political and unwise. 

. The teacher works with many children, each of 
whom has different talents, different potential, and 
a different home life. It would be unfair to expect 
teachers to meet high standards when the raw 
material is so variable and complex. 

. If teachers are likely to be fired when students do 
not perform well, then teachers will concentrate on 
teaching to the tests that measure student perfor- 
mance. Our tests are not reliable enough to make or 
break careers. = 

. As arule, professionals see the immediate results of 
their work. Doctors know if an operation is success- 
ful. Lawyers know if the case is won. Engineers see 
bridges built. The results of teaching are not evident 
in the short term: The truly educated person takes 
years to evolve. 


for children age fourteen and under. But again, who 
benefits? Certainly not the poor, who rely on relatives 
and neighbors to provide care. 

Because a child’s early years are so formative, it 
would be wise for the United States to commit to the 
care and education of its young and to make those 
compulsory, especially for “at risk” and poor children, 


“in order to prepare or catch them up to grade level 


by the time they enter school. A few states, such as 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and West Virginia, do provide 
comprehensive programs for infants and toddlers, and 
the federal government in 2000 provided $3.5 billion in 
block grants to states for providing child-care services 
to assist working women with children (73 percent of 
women between ages twenty-five and thirty-four are 
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in the workforce).!?2 The outcomes of this, however, 
are piecemeal and inadequate. More like $12 billion 
is needed—twice the appropriations for Head Start— 
to ensure that all our nation’s poor or at-risk children 
receive appropriate services and education. 

School nutrition programs; extended day, weekend, 
and required preschool programs; required summer 
school for primary students (grades one through three) 
to neutralize cognitive deficits as opposed to allowing 
them to increase; reading and tutoring programs; par- 
enting education; and reducing class and school size—all 
are crucial.’*? The instruction recommended is prescrip- 
tive and diagnostic, emphasizing basic skill acquisition, 
review and guided practice, monitoring of student pro- 
grams, prompt feedback and reinforcement to students, 
and mastery-learning opportunities. These actions point 
to a behaviorist, direct, convergent, systematic, and low 
cognitive level of instruction, as opposed to a problem- 
solving, abstract, divergent, inquiry-based, and high 
level of instruction. (Some critics would argue that this 
type of instruction is second rate and reflects our low 
expectations of low-achieving students. Perhaps. But 
the critics have had their opportunities and failed to 
close the achievement gap.) Plato may have been right: 
The state needs to intervene, if not to nationalize edu- 
cation then to provide the resources needed to educate 
children starting at a very young age. 


Summary 


1. Research on teacher behavior has looked at teacher 
styles, teacher-student interactions, teacher charac- 
teristics, teacher effects, and teacher contexts. 





122Sharon L. Kagan and Lynda G. Hallmark, “Early Care 
and Education Policies in Sweden: Implications for the 
United States,” Phi Delta Kappan 83 (2001): 237-245, 254; 
Sally Lubeck, “Early Childhood Education and Care in 
Cross National Perspective,” Phi Delta Kappan 83 (2001): 
213-215; and Starting Strong: Early Childhood Education 
and Care. 


Lorin Anderson and Leonard O. Pellicer, “Synthesis of 
Research on Compensatory and Remedial Education,” Edu- 
cational Leadership 48 (1990): 10-16; Allan C. Ornstein 
and Daniel U. Levine, “School Effectiveness and Reform: 
Guidelines for Action,” Clearing House 64 (1990): 115-118: 
Michael Salmonowicz, “Meeting the Challenge of School 
Turnaround,” Phi Delta Kappan, 91 (2009): 19-24. Georgina 
was the first state to require pre-K programs for all four-year- 
olds in the state. We recommend starting toddler programs at 
age three. 


2. Although much remains to be learned, 






cessful teaching, research has identified so 
teacher behaviors that seem to be effective and — 
influence student performance. 


. Recent research on effective teaching has shifted 


from the process of teaching to the products 
of teaching and, most recently the context of . 
teaching. 


. The classic, important research on teaching prior to 


the 1970s was the work of A. S. Barr, Arno Bellack, 
Ned Flanders, and David Ryans. These researchers 
focused on teacher styles, teacher-student interac- 
tions, and teacher characteristics—that is, the pro- 
cess, what was happening in the classroom or the 
behavior of the teacher 


In the 1970s and 1980s, the research on teach- 
ing was based on the work of Jere Brophy, Walter 
Doyle, Carolyn Evertson, N. L. Gage, Thomas 
Good, and Barak Rosenshine. Their research fo- 
cused on teacher effectiveness and on the products 
or results of teaching. 


. Since the 1990s, two trends influenced research on 


teaching. One was the nature of expertise in teach- 
ing, and how expert and novice teachers differ in 
approach and in seeing and analyzing classroom 
events. The other promoted different forms of 
investigating teaching, based on language and dia- 
logue: metaphors, stories, biographies, autobiogra- 
phies, expert opinions, and voice. All these methods 
dismiss traditional qualitative methods of examin- 
ing teacher behavior. 


. The need for humanistic teachers is highlighted in 


context with the history of effective teaching for 
the new century. 


. Evaluation of teachers is becoming increasingly 


10. 


linked to student test outcomes, at the expense of 
humanistic, inquiry-based, and creative instruction. 


. Data analysis shows that U.S. students are consis- 


tently outperformed by their foreign counterparts 
on international tests of science and mathematics, 
and older U.S. students fall further behind foreign 
students. Several reasons for this achievement gap 
are discussed. 


Data analysis also shows that U.S. students consis- 
tently score higher on state reading and mathematic 
tests than on national tests, indicating that the 
states are dumbing down their tests in order to 
appease the public by making it appear that the 
local schools are doing an adequate job. 


Key Terms 


teacher processes 

teacher products 

teacher contexts 
humanistic teaching 
teacher style 
teacher-student interaction 
teaching cycles 

nonverbal communication 
self-fulfilling prophecies 
teacher characteristics 
master teacher 

metaphors 

stories 

biography 

autobiography 

expert teacher 

novice teachers 

voice 

humanistic education 
human capital 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
Nation’s “Report Card” 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would you use the Flanders interaction 
analysis scale to provide feedback for a beginning 
teacher? 


2. What teacher characteristics and competencies de- 
scribed in this chapter seem important for effective 
teaching in your school district? Why? 

3. What behaviors listed by Gage, Good and Brophy, 
and Evertson coincide with the ideal teacher behiv- 
ior in your school district? 

4, To what extent does your school district provide 


peer coaching and technical coaching for teachers? 
Which do you prefer? Why? 
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5. How do you personally expect to use videos, com- 
puters, and the internet with your teaching practice? 
Explain. 
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Human Resources 
Administration 


_ FOCUSING QUESTIONS 


What are the steps in the human resource management process? 


oi 


2 Why is it important for school districts to plan their human resource 
needs? 


3 How do school districts go about recruiting personnel? 
What is the process used in selecting personnel? 


5 Why are professional development programs needed? What are the 
most commonly used professional develooment methods? 


6 How can employee performance be measured and improved? What are 
some common methods used? 


7 What are the forms of intrinsic and extrinsic compensation, and how are 
they used to reward and motivate personnel? 


8 How is a collective bargaining agreement negotiated and 
administered? 


n this chapter, we attempt to answer these questions concerning human 
resources administration in schools. We begin our discussion with an over- 
view of the human resource management process. Then we look at recruit- 
ing, selecting, and developing personnel. Performance appraisal and compensation 
are discussed next. Finally, we explore union-management relations, including the 


negotiation and administration of the collective bargaining agreement, incorpo- 


rating new thinking concerning union-management relations. 
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The chapter deals with all aspects of human resources 
administration in schools. It is intended to help practic- 
ing and prospective school administrators (principals, 
central office staff, and superintendents) gain a better 
understanding of the entire human resource function, 


including both traditional and novel perspectives. 


The Human Resource 
Management Process 


The human resource management process comprises the 
following programs: human resource planning, recruit- 
ment, selection, professional development, performance 
appraisal, and compensation.! Figure 15-1 outlines the 
personnel management steps, which are affected by leg- 
islative constraints and union demands. 


Human Resource Planning. Good human resource 
planning involves meeting current and future per- 
sonnel needs. The school administrator ensures that 
personnel needs are met through ongoing analysis of 
performance objectives, job requirements, and avail- 
able personnel, coupled with a knowledge of employ- 
ment laws. 


1L. Dean Webb and M. Scott Norton, Human Resources 
Administration: Personnel Issues and Needs in Education, Sth ed. 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Education, 2009). 


Legislative Constraints 





Union Demands 





Recruitment. Once personnel needs have been identified, 
recruitment involves locating qualified applicants to sat- 
isfy the organization’s personnel plans. 


Selection. After carefully evaluating applicants in the 
recruiting pool, the organization makes a selection of 
candidates who meet the job requirements. 


Professional Development. Professional development 
involves improving employees’ present skills and pre- 
paring them for additional responsibilities or advance- 
ment in the organization. 


Performance Appraisal. Performance appraisal involves 
rating personnel performance in relationship to the 
organization’s standards and goals. This step involves 
rewarding personnel, providing feedback, and main- 
taining communications between administrators and 
subordinates. 


Compensation. Compensation involves decisions con- 
cerning salary, fringe benefits, and merit. 


Human Resource Planning 


School organizations typically plan their future needs 
for supplies, equipment, building capacity, and financ- 
ing. School organizations must also plan to ensure 
that their human resource needs are satisfied. Human 
resource planning involves identifying staffing needs, 
forecasting available personnel, and determining what 
additions or replacements are required to maintain a 
staff of the desired quantity and quality to achieve the 
organization’s mission. 

The human resource planning function involves at 
least three different elements: job analysis, forecasting 
demand and supply, and legal constraints. 


FIGURE 15-1 


The Human Resource Management 
Process 
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Table 15-1 Job Description 








Job Title: School Principal me 
Job Goal: To administer and supervise all activities and ore _ el dee 
personnel within an assigned school, toward: the fullest 

possible development of the skills and motivation i a Seale 8 ean 
significant human being. $ of each pupil for fulfilment as a respo and 

Reports to: District Superintendent 

Supervises: All professional and nonprofessional staff assigned. _ 

Job Responsibilities: 


1, Supervises the school's instructional and extracurricular Programs and alll activities within the school, __ 
2. Works foward the improvement of the instructional program within the school through facu ity study groups and other 


evaluation processes. 


3. Implements all school board policies and administrative tules and regulations. : a ey oe 

4. Develops and encourages programs of orientation and self-improvement of teachers and others : within i sc’ nee ie 
5. Determines the work assignment of all professional personnel. : ee. 
6 : 
7 


. Plans and conducts faculty meetings. 


- Observes and reviews the performance of all personnel to provide a basis for effective counseling pee so ee 


optimum performance. 


8. Assists in bg selection of teaching personnel and recommends to the assistant superintendent personi s¢ 


positions. 


9. Provides for the health, safety, and welfare of students and staff within the school. a 
10. Maintains standards of student discipline designed to command the respect of students and Parents and to 


school and classroom disruptions. 


11. Coordinates the use of student transportation services provided for the school. 2 

12. Develops working relationships among school staff and school system resource personnel available to the school 
13. Makes regular and thorough inspections of the school plant and school properties. ° 2 . 
14. Supervises the preparation of all school reports, student records, and the school’s internal ‘accounts, and maintains a 


record-keeping system. 


15. Approves or initiates requisitions for supplies, equipment, and materials necessary for the opened 1 of Nal ene sho. a 4 




















16. Interprets activities and policies of the school to the community and encourages community participation in school life. , 
17, Makes recommendations fo the district superintendent and the superintendent concerning policy, practice, or Sani : 


for the purposes of improving the quality of the school system. 


18. Other duties assigned. 


Job Analysis 


Superintendent, assistant superintendent, director 
of personnel, curriculum coordinator, legal counsel, 
labor relations specialist, principal, assistant principal, 
college president, dean, and professor are all jobs. To 
recruit and select the appropriate personnel for specific 
jobs, it is necessary to know what the jobs entail. Job 
analysis is the process of obtaining information about 
jobs through a systematic examination of job content.? 
A job analysis usually consists of two parts: a job 
description and a job specification. The job description 
is a written statement that outlines the duties and 


U.S. Department of Labor, Handbook for Job Analysis 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2011) 


responsibilities expected of a job incumbent. It usually 
includes a job title, the title of the incumbent’s immedi- 
ate supervisor, a brief statement of the job goal, and 
a list of duties and responsibilities (see Table 15-1).3 
The job specification is a written document that out- 
lines the qualifications that a person needs in order to 
accomplish the duties and responsibilities set forth in 
the job description. 

Job analysis provides valuable information for fore- 
casting future staffing needs and other personnel man- 
agement functions. For example, the data produced 
by the job analysis can be used to develop appropriate _ 





3The sample job description was provided by the New Orleans 
Public Schools. 





recruitment and selection methods, to determine 
dimensions on which personnel should be evaluated, 
to determine the worth of jobs for compensation pur- 
poses, and to develop training programs for personnel. 


Job Analysis Techniques A variety of techniques are 
available for conducting a job analysis. The technique 
most appropriate for a given situation depends on a 
number of factors, such as the type of job being ana- 
lyzed, the resources available for doing a job analysis, 
the scope of the job, and the size of the organization. 
Some of the most commonly used techniques for con- 
ducting a job analysis include observation, work sam- 
pling, critical incidents, interviews, and questionnaires.* 


Observation The most straightforward method of 
job analysis is observation of people performing the job. 
Observation can be a good way of examining jobs that 
consist mainly of observable physical activity. Jobs such 
as school custodian, groundskeeper, and machine opera- 
tor are examples. Analyzing a job through observation 
is not appropriate where the job requires much abstract 
thinking, planning, or decision making (e.g., superinten- 
dent, labor relations specialist, college dean). 


Work Sampling A variation of the observation tech- 
nique is the work sampling approach. The job analyst 
periodically samples employees’ activities and behavior 
on jobs that have long cycles, that have irregular pat- 
terns of activity, or that require a variety of different 
tasks. For example, research on the administrative de- 
mands of school principals consistently shows that they 
are fragmented and rapid fire.° 

A personnel administrator could examine the job ac- 
tivities of twenty-five or thirty high school principals on 
a given day or randomly select twenty-five or thirty days 
of the school year and observe the job activities of one or 
two principals during those days. This approach is simi- 
lar to the one used by Henry Mintzberg in his analysis of 
a school superintendent and that of Harry Wolcott in his 
study of school principals.* Both researchers, however, 


4U,S. Department of Labor, Handbook for Job Analysis. 

5Fred C. Lunenburg and Beverly J. Irby, The Principalship: 
Vision to Action (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth/Cengage Learning, 
2006). 

6Henry Mintzberg, Mintzberg on Management: Inside Our 
Strange World of Organizations (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
2008). Harry F, Wolcott, The Man in the Principal’s Office (New 
York: Altamira Press, 2003). 
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went well beyond the work sampling approach in their 
analysis of school principals and superintendents. They 
used a combination of ethnographic techniques includ- 
ing observation, interviews, document analysis, and 
structured questionnaires to obtain their data.’ 


Critical Incidents Another variation of the observa- 
tion technique, known as critical incidents, examines 
only those job activities leading to successful or unsuc- 
cessful performance. This approach is similar to the trait 
approach used to identify effective and ineffective lead- 
ers. An outside consultant, an immediate supervisor, or 
a job incumbent can conduct this technique. Direct ob- 
servation and the two variations thereof are frequently 
used in conjunction with interviewing. 


Interviews Probably the most widely used technique 
for determining what a job entails is the interview tech- 
nique, and its wide use attests to its advantages. Obser- 
vation of a school district’s labor relations specialist, 
for example, would only reveal that the district’s chief 
negotiator conducts research, prepares proposals and 
counterproposals, confers with management’s bargain- 
ing team, and negotiates at the bargaining table. This 
method fails to identify other important aspects of the 
job, such as analytic thinking and problem solving. In- 
terviewing the labor relations specialist allows that per- 
son to describe important activities of the job that might 
not be revealed through direct observation. 


Questionnaires Many organizations use job analysis 
questionnaires to elicit information concerning what a 
job entails. Such questionnaires have at least two ad- 
vantages. First, they can pool the responses of numer- 
ous job incumbents and compare job activities across 
many jobs, using a standard set of common dimensions. 
Second, questionnaires can generate much information 
quickly and inexpensively. For example, a job analyst 
could administer a questionnaire to 100 job incumbents 
in less time than it would take to observe a single job or 
interview one job occupant. 


Forecasting Demand and Supply 


The second phase of human resource planning, fore- 
casting demand and supply, involves using any number 


7Robert C. Bogdan and Sari Knopp Biklen, Qualitative 
Research for Education: An Introduction to Theories and 
Methods, Sth ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2007). 
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of sophisticated statistical procedures based on analysis 
and projections. Such forecasting techniques are 
beyond the scope of this discussion. 

At a more practical level, forecasting demand 
involves determining the numbers and kinds of person- 
nel that the school district will need at some point in 
the future. Most school administrators consider sev- 
eral factors when forecasting future personnel needs. 
The demand for the organization’s product or service 
is paramount. Thus, in a school district, student enroll- 
ments are projected first. Then the personnel needed to 
serve the projected enrollment is estimated. Other fac- 
tors typically considered when forecasting the demand 
for personnel include budget constraints; turnover due 
to resignations, terminations, transfers, and retirement; 
new technology in the field; decisions to upgrade the 
quality of services provided; and minority hiring goals.® 

Forecasting supply involves determining what per- 
sonnel will be available. The two sources are internal 
and external: people already employed by the school dis- 
trict and those outside the school district. Factors school 
administrators typically consider when forecasting the 
supply of personnel include promoting employees from 
within the organization; identifying employees willing 
and able to be trained; availability of required talent in 
local, regional, and national labor markets; competi- 
tion for talent within the field; population trends (such 
as movement of families in the United States from the 
Northeast to the Southwest); and college and university 
enrollment trends in the needed field.’ 

Internal sources of employees to fill projected vacan- 
cies must be monitored. This is facilitated by the use 
of the human resource audit, or the systematic inven- 
tory of the qualifications of existing personnel. A hu- 
man resource audit is simply an organizational chart of 
a unit or entire organization with all positions (usually 
administrative) indicated and keyed as to the promot- 
ability of each role incumbent. 

Figure 15-2 depicts a human resource audit, or 
inventory chart, for a hypothetical school district. 
As Figure 15-2 shows, the superintendent can see 
where she stands with respect to future staff actions. 
The superintendent’s successor is probably the assistant 
superintendent for instruction. This person has a suc- 
cessor, the director of elementary education, ready for 


8John T. Seyforth, Human Resource Leadership for Effective 
Schools (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 2008). 


Ronald W. Rebore, Human Resources Administration: 


A Management Approach (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 2011). 


promotion. Subordinates to the director of elementary 
education are two principals who are promotable 
now, three who will be ready for promotion in one or 
two years, two who are not promotable, and one who 
should be dismissed. 

The other subordinate to the assistant superinten- 
dent of instruction, the director of secondary education, 
is satisfactory but not promotable. That person has two 
principals who are promotable now, one who will be 
promotable with further training, and one who is satis- 
factory but not promotable. 

The assistant superintendent of business requires 
further training before being ready for promotion. Here 
is a person who knows the job of business management 
extremely well but lacks training in other aspects of 
the superintendency, such as curriculum development, 
personnel administration, public relations, and the like. 
Some of the accountants reporting to the assistant su- 
perintendent of business are promotable now, while 
others either are nonpromotable or require additional 
training before being ready for promotion. 

The assistant superintendent of personnel, while 
occupying a very specialized function, is promotable 
now. Subordinates to that person occupy such special- 
ized jobs that, although performing these roles satisfac- 
torily, they require additional training before being ready 
for promotion to assistant superintendent of personnel. 

The assistant superintendent of research and devel- 
opment was a newly created position in this hypotheti- 
cal school district. Because of the specialized nature of 
the position, that person requires considerable training 
before being ready for promotion. Subordinates to that 
position are designated similarly. 

The analysis provided in Figure 15-2 is very valu- 
able to the school administrator. Future needs and the 
potential of the existing administrative staff have been 
identified, and weaknesses have been uncovered. These 
data can help administrators plan immediate promo- 
tions for personnel from within the school district 
who are promotable, plan for appropriate training and 
development of others, or dismiss those who are un- 
satisfactory. If there are an insufficient number of candi- 
dates inside the school district to fill vacancies, staffing 
specialists typically analyze labor markets. 


Legal Constraints 


Legislation designed to regulate hiring practices affects 
nearly every aspect of employment—from human 
resource planning to compensation. Our intent is not 
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Superintendent 














Table 15-2 Major Laws Affecting Hiring Practices 


Law 


Basic Requirements 





Title VIl of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (as amended) 


Prohibits discrimination in employment on the basis of 
tace, color, religion, gender, or national origin. ey 





= xe Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1968 Prohibits discrimination in employment against any person 
a Assistant Assistant Assistant Superintendent (as amended) forty years of age or over. — ea ait pee 
Superintendent Superintendent Superintendent of Research Equal Pay Act of 1963 Prohibits wage discrimination on the basis of gender: 
of Personnel of Instruction of Business and Development ; requires equal pay for equal work regardless of gender. 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 












Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978 


Requires employers fo take affirmative action to employ 
_and promote qualified handicapped persons. 

Requires employers to treat pregnant women and new 

mothers the same as other employees for all employment- 


MB]. Ross | BB director of le] Director of Accountants | T. Wong _| related purposes. eo : 
CO Elementary Secondary | V. Aries | Vietnam Era Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1974 Requires employers to take affirmative action to employ 
Education Education CG disabled Vietnam War veterans. 





Elementary 
Principals 


T. Huang 
R. Brown 
L. Budd 
P. Lewis 
J. Bolado 
V. Tate 


FIGURE 15-2 





Human Resource Audit for Administrative Personnel 


to make school administrators into attorneys but to 
examine the basic laws that relate to employment de- 
cisions. School administrators must avoid possible 
charges of discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
gender, national origin, age, or disability.!° Table 15-2 
summarizes some of the major laws pertaining to the 
personnel process. 


Women and Minorities The landmark legislation de- 
signed to ensure equal employment opportunity is the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. In 1965, President Lyndon 
B. Johnson issued Executive Order 11246 (amended 
by Executive Order 11375 in 1967). These executive 


10John J. Moran, Employment Law (Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 2011). See also Barry Cushway, The Employer's 
Handbook: An Essential Guide to Employment Law: Personnel 
Policies and Procedures (Milford, CT: Kogan Page, 2011). 





Secondary 
Principals 


Key: 

fe Promotable now 

[EJ Promotable with training 
[e] Not promotable 

TC To be dismissed 


orders obligated employers to go beyond the provisions 
of nondiscrimination of the Civil Rights Act and to ac- 
tively seek out women and minorities and hire, train, 
develop, and promote them. In 1972, Congress es- 
tablished the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) and passed the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act. This amendment to the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 extended the jurisdiction of the EEOC 
and gave it the power to initiate court action against 
noncomplying organizations. 


Older Workers Congress passed the Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Act in 1967. The act originally 
prohibited discrimination in employment of those peo- 
ple forty to sixty-five years of age; the act was amended 
in 1978 to move the top age from sixty-five to seventy 
years; and in 1986, the upper age limit was removed. 
In essence, the law prohibits discrimination in hiring, 





Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA) of 1970 


firing, compensating, or any other conditions of work 
of any person forty years of age or over. Exceptions 
to the legislation include tenured faculty and some 
high-salaried executives or for documented health- or 
performance-related reasons. 


The Handicapped The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act was passed in 1973 and amended in 1978. The act 
requires employers who have a contract with the fed- 
eral government worth $2500 or more to take affirma- 
tive action to hire and promote qualified handicapped 
persons. A handicapped person is defined as any indi- 
vidual with a physical or mental disability that limits 
normal activities such as walking, seeing, speaking, or 
learning. The law stipulates that the handicapped indi- 
vidual must be capable of performing the particular job 
for which she is being considered. 


Veterans The Vietnam Era Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act of 1974 requires employers with federal contracts 
to take affirmative action to employ disabled veterans. 
The act also provides job assistance for Vietnam-era 
veterans in the form of job counseling, training, and 
placement. 


Equal Employment Opportunity Equal employment 
opportunity (EEO) is the right of all persons to work 
and to advance on the basis of merit, ability, and po- 
tential without regard to race, color, religion, gender, 
or national origin. Table 15—2 summarizes the primary 


Establishes mandatory safety and health standards in 
organizations. 


legal base for EEO and supporting legal activities. The 
provisions of these acts generally apply to all public 
and private organizations employing fifteen or more 
people. The EEOC administers and federally enforces 
the various equal employment opportunity acts. The 
EEOC provides assistance to employers in developing 
affirmative action programs and in resolving discrimi- 
nation complaints brought against employers. 


Affirmative Action Programs 


Whereas EEO legislation prohibits discrimination in 
recruitment, hiring, promotion, compensation, and dis- 
charge, affirmative action programs are designed to in- 
crease employment opportunities for women and other 
minorities including veterans, the aged, and the handi- 
capped. Based on two executive orders, originally issued 
by President Johnson, affirmative action requirements 
apply to public and private employers and educational 
institutions that either have contracts with or receive 
monies from the federal government. The intent of the 
program is to ensure that women and other minorities 
are represented in the organization in percentages simi- 
lar to their percentage in the labor market from which 
the school district draws personnel. For example, if 
the labor pool in a community is 15 percent black and 
5 percent Hispanic, then 15 percent and 5 percent of 
the labor force of an organization operating in that 
community should be black and Hispanic, respectively. 


In general, affirmative action programs should 
include the following: (1) making concerted efforts 
to recruit and promote women, minorities, the handi- 
capped, and veterans, including recruiting through state 
employment services and at minority and women’s col- 
leges; (2) limiting the questions that can be asked in 
employment applications and interviews; (3) determin- 
ing available percentages of women, minorities, and the 
handicapped in the labor market; (4) setting up goals 
and timetables for recruiting women, minorities, the 
handicapped, and veterans; and (5) avoiding testing un- 
less it meets established guidelines. 


Recruitment 


All school districts, at one time or another, engage in 
recruiting to replace or expand their supply of person- 
nel. Some organizations recruit better personnel than 
others, which is later reflected in the quality of their in- 
structional programs. Recruitment refers to the process 
of generating a pool of competent applicants needed to 
fill the available positions in an organization. Emphasis 
on the word competent is important. No matter how 
personnel are later selected, developed, and compen- 
sated, it is important to begin with a group of high- 
caliber job applicants. Overall, sources of personnel 
available to fill vacant positions can be categorized as 
sources inside the organization and sources outside the 
organization. 


Internal Sources 


The existing pool of employees within the school system 
is one source of recruiting personnel. Individuals 
already employed by the district might possess excel- 
lent qualifications for a vacant position. There are some 
advantages to using internal recruitment. First, it allows 
administrators to observe an employee over a period of 
time and to evaluate that person’s potential and job be- 
havior. These factors cannot be easily observed off the 
job. Second, when employees see that competence is re- 
warded with promotion, their morale and performance 
will likely be enhanced. Third, employees are likely to 
identify their long-term interests with an organization 
that provides them with a chance for promotion and 
hence are less likely to leave. Fourth, employees can be 


Rachel Kranz, Affirmative Action, rev. ed. (New York: Facts 
on File, Inc., 2012). 
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better qualified than outside candidates: Even positions 
that do not appear unique require familiarity with the 
people, policies, procedures, and special characteristics 
of the school district. Finally, when carefully planned, 
promoting from within can act as a training device 
for developing middle- and top-level administrators 
such as principals, central office administrators, and 
superintendents. !2 

Internal recruiting sources include inventory charts, 
informal search, talent search, and job posting.¥? 


Inventory Chart In filling administrative vacancies, 
a human resource audit of the type discussed earlier is 
helpful (see Figure 15-2). Many large school districts 
have computerized information on their administra- 
tors’ qualifications and promotability. When a vacancy 
occurs at the administrative level, the computer can 
search the list of administrators having the qualifica- 
tions that match the requirements of the position. 


Informal Search In large school districts with a per- 
sonnel department, the administrator of the division or 
school having a vacancy consults the personnel director, 
and together they consider one or more possible candi- 
dates for the position. The administrator or the director 
may interview one or more employees who appear to 
have the necessary qualifications for the position. After 
the interview, the position may be offered to one of the 
candidates. 

While the informal search was commonly used in 
the past, it represents a closed recruitment system; that 
is, it tends to exclude most employees who might be 
interested in the position from applying. Legislation 
to ensure equal employment opportunity and affir- 
mative action (see Table 15-2) has resulted in a more 
open recruitment system, which increases the in-house 
advertisement of all job vacancies. 


Talent Search A closely related procedure that repre- 
sents an open recruitment system is the talent search. The 
school district uses this method when it anticipates va- 
cancies at the administrative level and wishes to promote 
fom within the system. Contrary to the informal search, 
a talent search is widely advertised throughout the 
school district. Training programs are offered that will 
qualify personnel for promotion. Employees are asked 


12Bernard Barker, Human Resource Management in Educa- 
tion: Contexts, Themes, and Impact (New York: Routledge, 
2011). 
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to notify the personnel department or their building or 
division administrator if they are interested in partici- 
pating in the training program. Some training programs 
are administered independently by the school district or 
collaboratively with a local university or consulting firm. 
Those who indicate an interest are administered a bat- 
tery of cognitive or psychological tests and assessed in 
other ways. Employees who are selected are given ap- 
propriate training and then placed in a talent pool. They 
continue in their current jobs until an appropriate posi- 
tion for which they are qualified becomes vacant. 


Job Posting Another procedure to facilitate imple- 
mentation of a promotion-from-within policy is job 
posting. A job posting system gives every employee an 
opportunity to apply for a vacant position within the 
school district. The posting notification may be com- 
municated on bulletin boards throughout the district, 
in the weekly or monthly school district newsletter, or 
in a special posting sheet from the personnel depart- 
ment, outlining all positions currently available. The 
job posting usually contains information regarding job 
title, a brief job description, salary range, and school or 
division location. Collective bargaining agreements may 
contain a provision for job posting. In such instances, 
job posting can be formal. Unions generally prefer that 
promotions be based on seniority, whereas administra- 
tion prefers that decisions be based on merit. 

Internal sources of recruitment, involving talent 
searches and job posting, have received attention recently 
because of equal employment opportunity and affirma- 
tive action programs. Government agencies monitoring 
employment practices frequently require school districts 
that previously did not practice open recruitment and 
solicit inside candidates to do so. The ultimate goal of 
such procedures is to prevent women and minorities 
from being kept in lower-paying, entry-level jobs. 


External Sources 


Internal sources do not always produce enough quali- 
fied applicants to fill vacant positions in the school dis- 
trict. Several external recruitment sources are available 
and include educational institutions, employment agen- 
cies, executive search firms, temporary help agencies, 
advertising, and unsolicited applicants. !4 


Educational Institutions Uniyersities, colleges, 
vocational schools, technical schools, and high schools 


Mbid. 


are all important sources of recruits for most school 
districts. High schools or vocational schools can pro- 
vide service applicants such as plant-maintenance 
workers; business or secretarial schools can provide 
office staff such as bookkeepers and clerical personnel; 
colleges and universities can provide professional staff 
such as teachers, counselors, social workers, and school 
psychologists; and graduate schools can often provide 
administrative personnel such as superintendents and 
principals. 

Most universities and colleges operate placement 
services. Potential employers can review credentials 
submitted by applicants. For professional positions in 
great demand, school districts may send recruiters to 
campuses for the purpose of interviewing job applicants. 
On-campus recruiting can be an expensive and time- 
consuming process. However, because there is a great 
deal of competition for the top graduating students in 
professional-type jobs, the recruiting visit may be worth 
the time and expense if a high-quality applicant is hired. 
Like the top business firms and athletic programs, school 
organizations need to do more active recruiting of top 
students graduating from universities and colleges. 


Employment Agencies Every state in the United States 
Operates a state employment agency under the umbrella 
of the U.S. Training and Employment Service (USTES) of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. There are 2400 such of- 
fices, which are staffed by state employees and funded by 
the federal government.’5 The service is free to all job ap- 
plicants. These agencies have a poor image, which is no 
reflection on their competence or service. State employ- 
ment agencies are perceived by job applicants as having 
few high-skilled jobs, and employers tend to view such 
agencies as having few high-quality applicants. 

There are thousands of private employment agencies 
in the United States. Private agencies provide more ser- 
vices to an employer and are perceived to offer employ- 
ers higher-quality applicants than public agencies do. For 
example, some private employment agencies advertise 
the position sought, screen applicants, and sometimes 
even provide a guarantee of satisfactory service to the 
hiring organization. For these services, a fee is charged, 
which is absorbed by the organization or the employee, 
or shared between the two. Such fees are usually set by 
state law. Private agencies can be sources of service, cler- 
ical, professional, and administrative personnel. 


18U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Report 
of the President (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 2012). 


Executive Search Firms Many major corporations, 
hospitals, universities, and large school districts now 
use executive search firms (or “headhunters,” as they 
are commonly called) to recruit middle-level and top- 
level executives. In searching for a superintendent of 
schools, for example, whose compensation package may 
be in excess of $250,000 a year, the school district is 
often willing to pay a very high fee to locate precisely 
the right person to fill the vacant position. A fee of 
25 to 35 percent of the superintendent’s first year’s salary, 
plus $500 a day for expenses is not uncommon. These 
firms have contacts throughout the United States and 
are especially well trained in contacting highly qualified 
candidates who are already employed. In fact, execu- 
tive search firms will not accept unsolicited applications 
from persons seeking employment. This procedure, of- 
ten referred to as “pirating,” is a common practice today 
among the larger, more successful organizations. 


Temporary Help Agencies Organizations such as 
Kelly Services and Manpower can provide school orga- 
nizations with temporary help. Traditionally developed 
to supply secretarial, clerical, and semiskilled labor, 
the temporary help agencies have expanded to include 
skilled and technical areas. One such agency is Account 
Temps, which provides temporary help in the account- 
ing and computer fields. School districts can rent on 
a day-rate basis people with a broad range of skills, 
such as engineers, computer technicians, or accoun- 
tants. Employing temporary help may be more efficient 
than employing permanent staff during peak periods. 
Temporary employees do not receive the fringe benefit 
package required for permanent employees; and costly 
layoffs (paying unemployment compensation) during 
less active periods can be avoided. 


Advertising Advertising in newspapers, trade maga- 
zines, and professional journals is a widely used method 
of external recruiting. A local newspaper can be a good 
source of service workers, clerical staff, and lower-level 
administrative personnel. Trade and professional journals 
enable school organizations to aim at more specialized 
employees. For example, the Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation is commonly used to recruit personnel in higher 
education. Administrative positions in the public schools 
can be advertised in the School Administrator, Executive 
Educator, NASSP Bulletin, Principal, Educational Lead- 
ership, Educational Researcher, or Phi Delta Kappan. 

In contrast to print advertising in publications such 
as newspapers and trade and professional journals, 
other forms of recruitment advertising are used less 
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frequently. These include television, radio, billboards, 
and the internet. Advertising usually generates a large 
pool of applicants who then must be screened carefully 
to determine those who are qualified. 


Unsolicited Applicants Another source of prospec- 
tive job applicants is the file, maintained at the school 
district office, of unsolicited candidates. Unsolicited ap- 
plicants communicate with the school district by letter, 
by telephone, or in person. The qualifications of unsolic- 
ited applicants depend on several factors: the condition 
of the labor market, the school district’s reputation, and 
the types of jobs available. Regardless of these factors, 
there will always be some unsolicited applicants in most 
school districts—people entering the labor force for the 
first time, women returning to work after a period of 
child rearing, or individuals improving their employment 
situation. Generally, the use of unsolicited applicants is 
prevalent in staffing clerical and plant-maintenance jobs. 
A school district with a good reputation can also rely on 
this source to fill professional positions including teach- 
ers and other support personnel. 


Internal versus External Recruitment 


Both internal recruitment and external recruitment 
have advantages and disadvantages to the school dis- 
trict (see Figure 15-3). 

Promoting from within can work to the school dis- 
trict’s advantage. Applicants are already familiar with 
the organization, have a known performance record 
within the district that can be examined, and may be 
less expensive to recruit than external candidates. As 
indicated previously, internal recruitment also im- 
proves morale and loyalty among employees because 
they believe that competence is rewarded with promo- 
tion. However, there are at least two disadvantages 
of internal recruitment: organizational inbreeding—a 
“but we’ve always done it that way” mentality—and 
increased political behavior if it is perceived that such 
behavior may result in a promotion. 

External recruiting, on the other hand, infuses the 
organization with “new blood,” which may broaden 
present ideas and knowledge and question traditional 
ways of doing things. The abundance of external sources 
almost guarantees that the school district will find an 
adequate number of candidates from which to choose. 
Promoting from outside the organization also provides 
an opportunity to recruit women and minorities at all 
levels in the school district. Exclusive reliance on promo- 
tions from within may further inhibit the entry of these 
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Source: Adapted from Robert L. Mathis and John H. Jackson, Personnel: Human Resource 


Managemen}, 5th ed., p. 229. 


groups into higher-level positions in the school district, 
assuming that past underrepresentation of these groups 
exists. On the negative side, using external sources can 
be quite costly, particularly the hiring of middle-level 
and top executives. In general, most school districts use a 
mixture of internal and external sources of recruitment. 

One of the most important instructional decisions a 
principal or superintendent makes is hiring his teach- 
ing personnel. School administrators share one of the 
same concerns faced by top-level managers everywhere: 
how to find great employees and keep them productive 
and satisfied while they’re at work. (See Administrative 
Advice 15-1.) 


Selection 


Once applicants have been recruited, the school dis- 
trict must select the most qualified people to fill exist- 
ing vacancies. A comprehensive discussion of selection 


techniques can be found in personnel administration 
texts. The most common procedure involves a series 
of steps including biographical information, reference 
checks, written tests, performance simulations, inter- 
views, and physical exam results.!® (See Figure 15-4.) 


Biographical Information 


The first step in the selection process is searching for 
evidence of past performance in a candidate’s record. 
This information can be secured from an application 
blank, a résumé, a letter of application, writing sam- 
ples, school records or college transcripts, and similar 
biographical data. Research shows that biographical 
information can predict future job performance because 


16Webb and Norton, Human Resources Administration: 
Personnel Issues and Needs in Education. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 


Recruiting the Next Generation of Teachers 


Here are some tips for improving teacher recruitment for the next generation of teachers in your 


school or r school district. 


Retrain the best teachers to fill critical needs. Offer re- 
training and recredentialing opportunities to teachers 
with proven track records. This can be accomplished by 
having teachers enroll in university courses at the dis- 
trict’s expense plus a $2000 incentive if teachers agree 
to remain for two years after retraining. 


Institute a job-sharing or flex-time program. Job sharing 
offers dedicated teachers an opportunity to remain 
professionally active while raising a family. Flex time 
allows two or more teachers to divide the workload 
during time intervals suitable to each. 


Recruit and train professionals from other career fields. 
Two sources provide access to personnel from other 
career fields: alternative certification programs offered 
in some states, and businesses that pay their employee 
salaries and tuition while they retrain for a career in 
teaching. 


Tap the reservoir of retired people. Many retired people 
look for ways to get involved in meaningful work activi- 
ties. Schools can use senior citizens in paraprofessional 
and support roles. 


Grow your own. Teacher cadet programs and future 
teacher clubs, Future Teachers of America (FTA), can 


Rejection Possibility 


inject enthusiasm for the teaching profession among 
young people. 


Capitalize on the talents of college students. College stu- 
dents will respond to requests to work with troubled 
youth. Examples include VISTA, “Teach for America,” 
and Madison House, voluntary tutoring programs 
staffed by collegians. 


Try part-time approaches. Teaching part time, serving 
as a consultant, or as a mentor to new teachers might 
entice teachers who are near retirement to remain in 
the profession. 


Initiate cooperative programs with business. Business- 
education partnerships have the potential to strengthen 
the teacher workforce. Examples include college loan 
and scholarship programs for high school graduates 
interested in teaching; and summer internships, teacher 
enrichment programs, research grants, company- 
sponsored management training made available to 
faculty might aid in recruiting quality teachers. 


te 


Source: Adapted from Sara Snyder Crumpacker, “Recruiting the Next 
Generation of Teachers,” School Administrator, 11 (1992): 38-39. Used 
by permission. 
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a person’s behavior is consistent over time.!” The use of 
such information in making selection decisions is based 
on the idea that an effective predictor of future perfor- 
mance is past performance. 

An approach that can be used to analyze biographi- 
cal data is the weighted method. Statistically weighted 
biographical data can further enhance the predictability 
of job performance. The weighting procedure consists 
of identifying background factors on which high- 
performing employees tend to differ from low- 
performing employees. Differential weights are then 
assigned to these background factors. The weightings 
are based on a statistical analysis that has shown, over 
time, that there is a high correlation between some back- 
ground factors or categories of information and high or 
low performance.!® Each candidate for a job receives a 
final score based on this analysis. The administrator 
then hires personnel who obtain a high score when 
their biographical information is weighted using this 
method. Thus, school employers increase the likelihood 
of employing high-performing personnel. 

In practice, most school districts use different back- 
ground factors, depending on the job level. For pro- 
fessional and administrative personnel, for example, 
biographical data may include an application blank, a 
letter of application, a résumé, a writing sample, and 
undergraduate and graduate transcripts. For building 
maintenance, clerical, and other noncertificated staff, 
background factors might consist of a different applica- 
tion blank, school records, military records, and other 
biographical sources. 


Reference Checks 


Reference checks fall into two categories; letters of 
recommendation and subsequent telephone follow-up 
inquiries of the final candidates for a position. Letters 
of recommendation can be considered part of the bio- 
graphical information or screening process and usually 
precede the interview. Telephone follow-up inquiries 
typically are made after all other steps in the selection 
process are completed and just prior to making the 
hiring decision. For example, the administrator may 
wish to contact by telephone the present employer or 


17Ralph D. Thomas, Pre Employment Investigation (Austin, 
TX: Thomas Publications, 1992). 


18Henry C. Link, Employment Psychology: The Application of 
Scientific Methods to the Selection, Training, and Grading of 
Employees (Charleston, SC: Biblio Bazaar, 2011). 


student-teaching supervisor of each of the three leading 
candidates for a teaching position. Some school organi- 
zations mistakenly omit this vital step. 

Letters of recommendation are generally of little 
value in the selection process, for at least four reasons. 
First, job applicants usually ask for references from 
persons who are likely to write complimentary letters. 
As a result, letters of recommendation are biased in the 
applicant’s favor. Second, the recommender may pos- 
sess only limited knowledge of the applicant. Third, 
under the Privacy Act of 1974, people have the right 
to examine letters of reference concerning them unless 
they waive that right. Because of this privacy legisla- 
tion, recommenders are reluctant to provide negative 
information about an applicant in writing for fear of 
being sued. Fourth, occasionally, recommenders will 
write a favorable letter of recommendation for an in- 
competent applicant in order to facilitate their leaving 
their current employment. 

In one actual situation, the board of education of a 
suburban school district dismissed a teacher on the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent of schools. Later, 
the teacher sued the board and superintendent for dam- 
ages. To avoid the legal costs of a trial, the superinten- 
dent was instructed by his board of education, at the 
urging of the dismissed teacher’s attorney, to write a 
favorable letter of recommendation for the alleged in- 
competent teacher. The superintendent did so, and the 
lawsuit was dropped. 

Despite their questionable value, school organiza- 
tions typically require letters of recommendation as 
part of the selection process. There are ways to improve 
the validity of reference checks. First, telephone the 
references and ask for an oral recommendation. Most 
people are more likely to provide complete and frank 
statements orally than they would in writing. Second, 
contact people other than those referred by the job ap- 
plicant. This increases the pool of information avail- 
able about the candidate. Third, allow more credence 
to references provided by previous employers than 
those provided by other nonemployment sources such 
as colleagues, friends, ministers, and the like. Fourth, 
give more weight to references of those candidates who 
have waived their right to view their letters of recom- 
mendation. Fifth, contact the applicant’s two previous 
employers. This provides wider coverage of previous 
employment. These techniques will strengthen the va- 
lidity of reference checks. The rationale underlying ref-- 
erence checks, like biographical information, is that 
past performance will to a great extent predict future 
performance. 


Written Tests 


Written tests have a long history of use as a selection 
device. During the 1970s and 1980s, the use of writ- 
ten tests as a selection device declined. Many orga- 
nizations had not validated them as job-related and 
some tests were considered discriminatory. However, 
during the past 20 years, we have witnessed a resur- 
gence in the use of tests. A comprehensive survey of 
2500 U.S. organizations revealed that more than 
60 percent use testing as a device in hiring and promo- 
tion decisions.” 

Many human resource experts believe that testing 
is the single best selection device. Tests yield more in- 
formation about an applicant than do biographical 
information and letters of recommendation, and they 
are less subject to bias than interviews. The primary ad- 
vantages of testing include finding the right person for 
the job, obtaining a high degree of job satisfaction for 
the applicant because of a good fit between the school 
district and the person, and reducing absenteeism and 
turnover.?° 

Although there are many kinds of tests available 
for school district use, they can be classified into three 
major groups: (1) intelligence or cognitive ability tests, 
(2) personality tests, and (3) interest inventories.”! 


Intelligence Tests Intelligence tests have proven to 
be particularly good predictors for jobs that require in- 
cumbents to perform mental activities, such as thinking, 
reasoning, and problem solving.” Intelligence quotient 
(IQ) tests, for example, are designed to measure an in- 
dividual’s general intellectual abilities. Popular college 
admission tests, such as the SAT and ACT and gradu- 
ate admission tests in medicine (MCAT), law (LSAT), 
business (GMAT), and education (GRE) measure such 
general intellectual abilities. Testing firms do not make 


19Robert M. Guion, Assessment, Measurement, and Prediction 
for Personnel Decisions (Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum, 
2010). 


20Steven T. Hunt, The Art and Science of Staffing, Assessment, 
and Employee Selection (New York: Wiley, 2008). See also 
Mary Kennedy, Teacher Assessment and the Quest for Teacher 
Quality (New York: Wiley, 2011). 


21R obert Edenborough, Assessment Methods in Recruitment, 
Selection, and Performance: A Manager’s Guide to Psychomet- 
ric Testing, Interviews, and Assessment Centers (Milford, CT: 
Kogan Page, 2008). 

22Robert J. Gregory, Psychological Testing: History, Principles, 
and Applications (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 2007). 
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the claim that their tests assess intelligence, but, experts 
in the field know that they do.?3 

It may interest you to know that many job appli- 
cants in business are discovering that employing organi- 
zations are requesting their SAT scores as a criterion in 
the selection process. A case in point is Donna Chan, a 
recent graduate of Wagner College in New York. Donna 
Chan discovered that one of the minimum requirements 
for many of the entry-level financial service jobs she 
was seeking was a combined SAT score of 1300. How 
competitive is a score of 1300? The maximum score on 
the old version of the SAT is 1600. [The new version 
has added a writing section, in addition to the tradi- 
tional verbal and quantitative sections.] According to 
the College Board and Educational Testing Service, the 
firm that administers the exam, the average combined 
verbal and quantitative score of the freshman class of 
2005 (the last class to take the old version of the SAT) 
was 1028. Donna Chan’s score was in the “1200s.” 
Although above average, Donna Chan’s SAT score was 
not good enough to obtain any of the positions she was 
seeking despite her 3.9 grade-point average at Wagner 
College.?4 

Jobs differ in the demands required of organization 
members to use their intellectual abilities. The more 
complex a job is in terms of thinking, reasoning, and 
problem-solving skills, the more general intelligence will 
be needed to perform the job well.?> For highly routine 
jobs with few information-processing demands, a high IQ 
is not as important to performing the job successfully. 


Personality Tests The use of personality tests has in- 
creased in the past decade. Japanese car manufacturers, 
when staffing plants in the Unites States, have relied 
heavily on personality tests to identify candidates who 
will be high performers. Toyota puts candidates for 
entry-level, shop-floor jobs through fourteen hours of 
testing.” Personality tests attempt to measure personality 


23Gary Groth-Marnat, Handbook of Psychological Assessment 
(New York: Wiley, 2010). See also Mike Bryon, Ultimate Psy- 
chometric Tests: Over 1,000 Verbal, Numerical, Diagrammatic, 
and IQ Practice Tests (Milford, CT: Kogan Page, 2009). 

24S. Foss, “Background Check—Background Search, American 
Chronicle, July 12, 2007; Kemba J. Dunham, “Career Journal: 
More Employers Ask Job Seekers for SAT Scores,” Wall Street 
Journal, October 28, 2003, p. B1. Reported in Stephn B. Robbins 
and Timothy A. Judge, Organizational Behavior, 13th ed. 
(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2009), p. 611. 
25Groth-Marnat, Handbook of Psychological Assessment. 


26Robbins and Judge, Organizational Behavior. 
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characteristics that might be important on the job, such 
as emotional stability, introversion and extroversion, self- 
confidence, aggressiveness or submissiveness, neurotic 
tendencies, and many other characteristics and traits.27 
In particular, many organizations use dimensions of the 
“Big Five” personality traits (see Chapter 5) in selection 
decisions. The traits that best predict job performance are 
conscientiousness and emotional stability.28 This makes 
sense, since conscientious people tend to be motivated 
and dependable, and people who are emotionally stable 
are calm, steady, cool, self-confident and persistent: the 
personality traits you want school administrators and 
other education professionals to possess. 


Interest Inventories Interest inventories attempt to 
measure an applicant’s interest in performing various 
kinds of activities. The notion underlying the adminis- 
tration of interest tests to job applicants is that certain 
people perform jobs well because the job activities are 
interesting. The purpose of this type of test is to create a 
better “fit” between the applicant and the specific job.2? 
Two popular interest tests are the Kuder Preference 
Record and the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory. 

In sum, many experts contend that intelligence tests are 
the single best selection device across jobs. Personality tests 
and interest inventories provide additional information 
concerning factors such as dependability, self-confidence, 
persistence, and “fit” with the job. The evidence is 
impressive that these tests are powerful in predicting job 
performance and employee behavior on the job, such as 
discipline problems, excessive absenteeism, and turnover.29 


Performance Simulations 


The idea behind performance simulations is to have ap- 
plicants perform simulations of part or all of the job 
to determine whether applicants can do the job suc- 
cessfully. Examples include typing and dictaphone tests 
for secretaries, speed and accuracy tests for computer 
operators, and driving tests for driver education teach- 
ers. Candidates for the space program have to perform a 


2?Raymond Cattell, The Scientific Analysis of Personality 
(Piscataway, NJ: Aldine Transaction, 2010). 


28M.R. Barrick and M. K. Mount, “Select on Conscientious- 
ness and Emotional Stability,” in E. A. Lock (ed.), Handbook 
of Principles of Organizational Behavior (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell, 2004), pp. 15-28. 


2°Thomas P. Hogan, Psychological Testing: A Practical Intro- 
duction (New York: Wiley, 2007). 


3°Guion, Assessment, Measurement, and Prediction for 
Personnel Decisions. 


variety of tasks on a specially constructed simulated test 
station at NASA’s training facility in Houston, Texas. 

Elaborate performance-simulation tests, specifically 
designed to evaluate a school administrator’s potential, 
are administered in assessment centers. The National 
Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) 
Assessment Center is an approach to the selection of 
school principals that is rapidly gaining in popularity.3! 
It is particularly good for selecting present school dis- 
trict employees for promotion to principal or assistant 
principal positions. A typical NASSP Assessment Center 
lasts two days, with groups of six to twelve assessees 
participating in a variety of administrative exercises. 
Most assessment centers include two in-basket tests, two 
leaderless-group exercises, a fact-finding exercise, and a 
personal interview. A panel of NAASP-trained assessors 
evaluate candidates individually on a number of dimen- 
sions, using a standardized scale. Later, by consensus, a 
profile of each candidate is devised. 

Assessment centers are valid predictors of adminis- 
trative success, and some business firms now use them 
for hiring technical workers. Assessment centers are 
also used to help design training and development 'pro- 
grams for the purpose of improving the leadership skills 
of pre-service principals and in-service’ principals.3 

Some universities use the assessment center to pin- 
point areas of strengths and weaknesses on which gradu- 
ate students can then focus during their doctoral studies 
in educational administration. For example, The Univer- 
sity of Texas Executive Leadership Program puts each 
of its doctoral candidates in educational administration 
through a variation of a standardized NASSP Assess- 
ment Center during their first semester of study. Faculty 
and students then work together to develop the latter’s 
skills based on the results of their assessment profile. 


Interviews 


The interview continues to be the most common selec- 
tion device used by all organizations, including school 
districts. Furthermore, the interview tends to have 


31National Association of Secondary School Principals, Leaders 
for the Future: Assessment and Development Programs 
(Reston, VA: NASSP, n.d.). 


32National Association of Secondary School Principals, Profes- 
sional Development and Assessment Programs (Reston, VA: ~ 
NASSP, n.d.). 


33Rob Yeung, Successful Interviewing and Recruitment 
(Milford, CT: Kogan Page, 2011). 


a disproportionate amount of influence on the hiring 
decision. The applicant who performs poorly in the job 
interview is likely to be eliminated, from the applicant 
pool regardless of experience, test scores, or letters of 
recommendation. Very often the individual who is most 
skilled in interviewing techniques is the person hired, 
even though she may not be the best candidate for the 
position. In addition, despite its widespread use, the 
interview is a poor predictor of job performance.** We 
will now discuss interviewing problems, followed by 
ways to improve the interview process. 


Interviewing Problems The following interviewing 
problems should be avoided:* 


Unfamiliarity with the Job. Interviewers frequently 
are'unfamiliar with the job. When interviewers do not 
know what the job entails, they do not ask the right 
questions, interpret the obtained information differ- 
ently, have faulty impressions of the information sup- 
plied, and spend time discussing matters irrelevant to 
the job. 


Premature Decisions. Interviewers tend to make a deci- 
sion about an applicant in the first few minutes of the 
interview before all relevant information has been gath- 
ered. Then they spend the rest of the interview seeking 
information that confirms their initial impression. 


Emphasis on Negative Information. Interviewers 
tend to weight negative information supplied by the 


34See, for example recent books devoted to applicant interview- 
ing techniques Brian Davis, Top Notch Interviews: Tips, Tricks, 
and Techniques from the First Call to Getting the Job You Want 
(Pompton Plains, NJ: Career Press, 2011); Matthew DeLuca, 
Best Answers to the 201 Most Frequently Asked Questions, 
2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2011); Rebecca Corfield, 
Knockout Interview Presentations: How to Present with Con- 
fidence, Beat the Competition, and Impress Your Way into a 
Top Job (Milford, CT: Kogan Page, 2011); Denise Taylor, Now 
You’ve Been Shortlisted: Step by Step, Your Guide to Being 
Successful at Interviews and Assessment Centers (London: 
Harriman House, 2011); Rebecca Anthony, Getting Hired: 
A Student Teacher’s Guide to Professionalism, Resume Devel- 
opment, and Interviewing (Dubuque, IA: Kendall/Hunt, 2011). 


35David §. Cohen, The Talent Search: A Behavioral Approach 
to Hiring, Developing, and Keeping Top Performers (New 
York: Wiley, 2011). 

36Ronald W. Fry, Ask the Right Questions: Hire the Best Peo- 
ple (Pompton Plains, NJ: Career Press, 2011). 
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applicant more heavily than positive information. On 
occasion, the interviewer may change his or her mind, 
but the change tends to be from positive to negative 
rather than vice versa. In fact, in most cases, interviews 
tend to be a search for negative information. 


Personal Biases. Some interviewers tend to have pre- 
conceptions and prejudices about people. Some ex- 
amples follow: “fat people are lazy”; “people from the 
East are unfriendly and arrogant”; “people from the 
South are slow”; “people with low foreheads are stu- 
pid.” Other biases may reflect negatively against some 
minority groups or in favor of those candidates who 
have backgrounds similar to the interviewer(s). As ri- 
diculous as these prejudices may seem, many of these 
personal biases still exist. Furthermore, some interview- 
ers are overly impressed with surface signs of compo- 


sure, manner of speech, and physical appearance. 


Applicant Order. Interviewers’ ratings of an applicant 
are influenced by the order in which candidates are in- 
terviewed. For example, when an average applicant is 
interviewed immediately following one or more below- 
average applicants, the average applicant tends to be 
evaluated well above average. A similar process works 
in reverse. If an average applicant follows an outstand- 
ing applicant, the former is rated below average. 


Hiring Quotas. Interviewers who have been given hiring 
quotas tend to rate applicants higher than interviewers 
who have not been given quotas. Thus, pressure to hire 
influences the interviewer’s judgments of the applicant 
and thereby diminishes the usefulness of the interview 
as a selection technique. 


Improving the Interview Process School organiza- 
tions will continue to use interviews regardless of the 
problems. Thus, researchers have identified several 
techniques for improving the interview process:*” 


Use a Structured Interview Format. Interviews should 
be more structured. In a structured interview, ques- 
tions are written in advance, scaled on a standard- 
ized rating scale, and asked of all job applicants. The 


37Robert Yeung, Successful Interviewing and Recruiting; 
Donald L. Caruth, Staffing the Contemporary Organization: 
A Guide to Planning, Recruiting, and Selecting for Human 
Resource Professionals (Westport, CT: Greenwood, 2009); 
Bradford D. Smart, The Smart Interviewer (New York: Wiley, 
2010). 
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structured interview has three major advantages. It 
brings consistency to the interview process; it pro- 
vides an opportunity to develop questions that are 
relevant to the job; and it allows screening and re- 
finement of questions that may be discriminatory. In 
addition, the structured interview is more defensible 
in court. A less-structured method can be used when 
interviewing administrative personnel. That is, the in- 
terview is still carefully planned in terms of content 
areas covered, but it allows more flexibility by the 
interviewer. 


Train Interviewers. One way to improve the validity 
and reliability of the interview is to train interviewers. 
Effective interviewing requires specific skills including 
asking questions, probing, listening, observing, record- 
ing unbiased information, rating, and the like. Spe- 
cifically designed workshops can teach these skills. A 
cadre of trained interviewers can then interview job 
applicants. 


Keep a Written Record of Each Interview. Keeping a 
written record of each interview facilitates a compari- 
son of the applicants interviewed. To make accurate 
comparisons among the candidates, maintain and pre- 
serve the details of their responses and impressions. 
Without such information, later deliberations and deci- 
sion making will be less accurate and valid. 


Use Multiple Interviewers. Using multiple interview- 
ers facilitates a comparison of evaluations and percep- 
tions. Specifically, it allows the school district to place 
greater confidence in areas where consensus of opin- 
ion exists. And it opens up discussion in specific areas 
where disagreement occurs, with the purpose of ar- 
riving at an equitable hiring decision. Personnel who 
have specific knowledge of the job and the candidate’s 
immediate supervisor-to-be would provide a well- 
balanced interview team. Or the district may wish to 
use a cadre of trained interviewers in every interview 
situation. 


Get the Applicant to Talk. The main purpose of an 
interview is to learn as much as possible about a job 
applicant. This can be accomplished by getting the ap- 
plicant to talk. Establish a friendly, open rapport with 
the applicant early in the interview, with some brief 
comments about the organization and the job. Then 
shift to a preplanned question format. Listen carefully 
to content. Probe for answers to all questions and check 
for inconsistencies. Relate responses given to questions 
during the interview to written biographical informa- 
tion supplied earlier. Pay attention to nonverbal cues 


such as tone of voice, general personality, and emo- 
tional characteristics of the applicant. For example, 
failure of a candidate to maintain eye contact may be a 
danger sign. Thus, observation during an interview is as 
important as listening. 


Use the Interview as One Aspect of the Selection 
Process. Avoid using the interview as the sole crite- 
rion for selecting applicants. By the same token, the 
interviewer(s) should not be the sole decision maker 
for who is or is not hired. Supplement the interview 
with data from other sources, including biographical 
information, results of tests, written references, and 
telephone inquiries. Interviewers may not be privy to 
the telephone reference checks, which may rest exclu- 
sively in the hands of the top-executive officer. When 
the aforementioned suggestions are implemented, the 
interview can be a useful source of information in the 
selection process. 


An effective interview requires adequate prepara- 
tion, a comfortable setting, and clear communication 


between interviewer and interviewee. (See Administra- 
tive Advice 15-2.) 


Hiring Decision 


The final step in the selection process is the hiring deci- 
sion. The person who has successfully passed through 
the steps in the process is offered employment. The 
offer may be subject to the successful completion of a 
physical examination. 


Professional Development 


After recruiting and selecting new personnel, the next 
step is professional development. Professional devel- 
opment refers to teaching administrators and profes- 
sionals the skills needed for both présent and future 
positions.** School administrators need to help all per- 
sonnel fulfill their potential by learning new skills and 
developing their abilities to the fullest. The three basic 
steps or phases in any professional development pro- 
gram are assessment, training, and evaluation. 


38Bruce Joyce and Emily Calhoun, Models of Professional 
Development (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2010). 





Interviewing Steps 

Step 1: Establish an atmosphere of interest in the inter- 
viewee. Establishing an atmosphere of interest can 
be accomplished in three ways: by showing friendli- 
ness, by maintaining eye contact, and by using a firm 
handshake. 


Step 2: Become an active listener. It is the interviewer’s 
responsibility to listen carefully to the spoken words of 
the interviewe, to direct the communication toward the 
final goal, and to remember key words that may add 
discussion or clarification. 


Step 3: Make the purpose known. Typically, the school 
administrator's purpose is to approve or recommend 
an interviewee for a professional or paraprofessional 
position. Once the purpose of the interview is known, 
the interviewer directs the questions and focuses the 
interview toward that purpose. 


Role of the Interviewer 

Maximize the forces that lead to communication. These 
include a relaxed atmosphere, focus on the interview 
purpose, and indication of listening by both parties. 
Measure the data collected. To measure the adequate- 
ness of a response, the interviewer must decide if the 
question was truly answered. If not, ask additional 
questions. If yes, reward the interviewee with a nod or 
murmur of understanding. 


How to Interview 
The interviewer should have a strong background in all 
aspects of the job. 


The interview begins with observation. The interviewer 
must note what the interviewee says and what the in- 
terviewee does not say. 


Assessment of Professional 
Development Needs 


A needs assessment should precede the planning and 
execution of a professional development program. In 
a needs analysis, the school administrator or personnel 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 


successful interview, including interviewing steps. the role of the 
( ing. oe 


Question with a purpose. The purpose of every interview 
is to determine if the interviewee has the qualifications 
to do the job and fit in with the faculty and staff. 


Pace your questions to the answers of the interviewee. 
Proceeding too rapidly can cause confusion or a missed 
response and may give the interviewee the appearance 
of being uninterested. 


Questions 


What if? Hypothetical situation questions allow the in- 
terviewer to determine values, and to determine if the 
interviewee has orderly thought processes. 


Describe your philosophy of education. This helps the 
interviewer hear what the interviewee hopes his stu- 
dents will learn and how she has integrated the philos- 
ophy into teaching. 


How would you set up a program (such as reading)? Look 
for one-to-one student-teacher communication, a set 
of checks and balances for assessing mastery, a plan to 
monitor the plan, where to seek resources, how to ac- 
commodate individual differences in students. 

What are your weaknesses? Look for an admission that 
anyone can learn and an indication that the interviewee 
does not think she knows everything. 

Define the principal’s role. Look for those applicants 
who perceive the principal as fulfilling multiple roles: 
a resource for research, a facilitator and supporter, a 
mentor, an instructional leader. 

Describe yourself. Look for enthusiasm, warmth, caring, 
emotional maturity, leadership skills, and a willingness 
to learn. 


Source: Adapted from Cynthia Martin, “Hiring the Right Person: 
Techniques for Principals,” NASSP Bulletin, 77, no. 550 (1993): 79-83. 
Copyright © 1993 National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
www.principals.org. Reprinted with permission. 


department determines exactly what the staff profes- 
sional development needs are before designing a program 
to meet them. A needs analysis typically has a threefold 
focus: organizational analysis (analyzing the needs of 
the entire school district now and in the future), opera- 
tional analysis (analyzing the needs of a specific group of 
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jobs or positions), and individual analysis (analyzing the 
needs of the specific individual).>? A needs analysis helps 
specify professional development objectives, the criteria 
for professional development activities, and the criteria 
against which the programs will be evaluated. 

There are several methods of determining which 
needs to focus on in the professional development 
programs. The first method is to evaluate the school 
district’s output variables (see Figure 1-2 in Chapter 1). 
Such variables include performance levels and growth 
levels of students and employees, student dropout rates, 
employee turnover, student and employee absenteeism, 
school-community relations, employee-management 
relations, student attitudes toward school, employee job 
satisfaction, and the like. Another method for determin- 
ing professional development needs is direct feedback 
from school district employees regarding what they 
feel are the organization’s development needs. A final 
method of determining professional development needs 
involves projecting. If new programs, procedures, or 
equipment are predicted, some type of corresponding 
professional development will be needed. 


Professional Development Techniques 


Numerous techniques used for professional develop- 
ment are available. Table 15-3 presents the most com- 
mon methods. The key is to match the technique with 
the objectives of the professional development pro- 
gram. For example, if the objective is for employees 
to learn school district policies and procedures, then 


Ibid. 


assigned readings, lecture, and programmed learning 
might be an effective approach. If the objective is devel- 
oping better human relations, group decision making, 
or communications, then case discussion, conference, 
role playing, and sensitivity training might work well. 
If the objective is to teach a skill, then behavior model- 
ing, on-the-job training, and vestibule training might be 
the most appropriate techniques. Other considerations 
in selecting a staff development technique include cost, 
time constraints, number of employees, type of em- 
ployee (maintenance, clerical, professional, or adminis- 
trative), and who will do the training. 


Evaluating the Professional 
Development Program 


Evaluating the effectiveness of a professional devel- 
opment program is the final phase of a professional 
development effort. Evaluation generally occurs during 
four stages: before professional development begins, 
during professional development, immediately after 
the professional development experience, and after a 
length of time on the job. Several validated instruments 
are available to evaluate professional development 
programs.*° 

Ideally, the best method to use in evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of professional development is the controlled 
experiment. In a controlled experiment, one or more 
groups that receive training (experimental groups) and_ 
a group that does not receive training (control group) 


40Thomas R. Guskey, Evaluating Professional Development 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press, 2000). 
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Methods Comments 





Assigned readings 
Behavior modeling 


Simulation 





Case discussion 














group dynamics. 


Vestibule training 


and feedback. 


Readings may or may not be specially prepared for training purposes. 
_ Use of a videotaped model displaying the correct behavior, then trainee role playing and 
discussion of the correct behavior. Used extensively for supervisor training in human relations. 


paper simulations (such as in-basket exercises) and computer-based games teach 
I ‘Skills. 


- $mall-group discussion of real or fictitious cases or incidents. 

ee Smalt-group discussion of selected topics, usually with the trainer as leader. 
Oral presentation by the trainer, with limited audience participation. 

~ Ranges from no instruction, to casual coaching by more experienced employees, to carefully 
structured explanation, demonstration, and supervised practice by a qualified trainer. 
Self-paced method using text followed by questions and answers; expensive to develop. 


Trainees act out roles with other trainees, such as “boss giving performance appraisal’ and 
“subordinate reacting to appraisal” to gain experience in human relations. 


Called T-group and laboratory training, this is an intensive experience in a small group; individuals 
try new behaviors and give feedback; promotes trust, open communication, and understanding of 


Supervised practice on manual tasks in a separate work area with emphasis on safety, learning, 


Source: Adapted from Ricky W. Griffin, Management, 3rd ed., p. 363. Copyright © 1990 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Used by permission. 


are used. Relevant data (e.g., some output variable[s]) 
are secured before and after the training for both the 
experimental group(s) and the control group. Then a 
comparison of the performance of the groups is made 
to determine to what extent any change in the rel- 
evant variable(s) occurred as a result of training. One 
study, which used a quasi-experimental design, found 
no change in principals’ leadership effectiveness be- 
fore and immediately following situational leadership 
training but did discover a change in effectiveness three 
years after training.*! 


Performance Appraisal 


Once employees are trained and in place in their jobs, 
school administrators usually begin to appraise their 
performance.There are many reasons to appraise how 
well employees are performing. First, the school dis- 
trict needs a check on the effectiveness of its personnel- 
selection procedures, by comparing scores on various 


41Salvatore V. Pascarella and Fred C. Lunenburg, “A Field Test 
of Hersey and Blanchard’s Situational Leadership Theory in a 
School Setting,” College Student Journal, 21 (1988): 33-37. 


selection devices used with later performance on the 
job. Second, administrators use the evaluations to make 
decisions about compensation, promotions, transfers, 
and sometimes demotions or terminations. Third, per- 
formance appraisals show the school district where 
professional development programs are needed and 
later gauge whether these have been effective. Finally, if 
employees are to perform their jobs better in the future, 
they need to know how well they have performed them 
in the past. School administrators also use feedback 
about employees’ performance to recognize them for a 
job well done and to motivate them.*? 


Performance Appraisal Methods 


Organizations currently use several methods to appraise 
performance. For the sake of simplicity, we can group 
them into three categories: the judgmental approach, the 
absolute standards approach, and the results-oriented 
approach. 


42 Ronald W. Rebore, Human Resources Administration: A 
Management Approach (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 2011). 
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Table 15-4 Abbreviated Graphic Rating Scale for School Administrators 





Work Needs 
Dimension Unacceptable Improvement 





Leadership 1 2 

Management 1 2 

Personnel ] 2 
administration 

Administrative 1 @ 
teaming 

Budgeting ] 2 

Total: 16 


Acceptable Com 









Rating 










Source: Fred C. Lunenburg, “One Method of Determining Administrative Salaries,” New York State School Board Association Journal 


(January 1986), p. 20. Used by permission. 


Judgmental Approach Under this approach, a 
school administrator or performance appraiser is asked 
to compare an employee with other employees and rate 
the person on a number of traits or behavioral dimen- 
sions. These appraisal systems are based on the exercise 
of judgment by the superior. Four widely used judg- 
mental approaches are graphic rating scales, ranking, 
paired comparison, and forced distribution.2 


Graphic Rating Scales A popular, simple tech- 
nique for evaluating employees is to use a graphic rat- 
ing scale. Table 15-4 shows a typical rating scale for a 
school administrator. Note that the scale lists a number 
of important work dimensions (such as leadership and 
management) and a performance range for each one. 
For each work dimension, the evaluator circles the nu- 
merical value that best describes the employee’s perfor- 
mance. A five-point evaluation scheme is typically used 
to assess the important work dimensions: (1) unaccept- 
able, (2) needs improvement, (3) acceptable, (4) com- 
mendable, and (5) outstanding. The assigned values for 
each dimension are then added up and totaled.*4 


Ranking An alternative method to graphic rating 
scales involves administrators ranking their subordinates 


“John Ivancevich, Human Resource Management 8th ed. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 2010). 


“4The graphic rating scale shown in Table 15—4 was developed 
and used by the lead author to determine administrative 
salaries, while he served as superintendent of schools of a 
medium-sized school district. 


in order of their performance effectiveness from best to 
worst. The usual procedure requires the rater to write 
the name of the best subordinate on the top of a list, 
then the name of the worst at the bottom and continue 
this sequential procedure until all subordinates are listed. 
Ranking is most frequently used for making personnel 
decisions such as promotions or the merit salary increase 
each employee will receive. 


Paired Comparison A modification of the rank- 
ing procedure is the paired comparison technique. The 
method overcomes the problem associated with differ- 
entiating between subordinates in the middle range of 
the distribution. Under paired comparisons, raters com- 
pare only two subordinates at a time until all two-way 
comparisons have been made among all employees. Af- 
ter rating all pairs, the administrator can put the subor- 
dinates into a rank order by counting up the number of 
times each employee has been judged superior. 


Forced Distribution “Grading on a curve” is a good 
example of the forced distribution method of perfor- 
mance appraisal. With this technique, the rater places 
a predetermined percentage of ratees into four or five 
performance categories. For example, if a five-point 
scale is used, the school administrator might decide 
to distribute employees as follows: 5 percent in the 
“unacceptable” category, 25 percent in the “needs im- 
provement” category, 40 percent in the “acceptable” 
category, 25 percent in the “commendable” category, - 
and 5 percent in the “outstanding” category. The usual 
procedure for accomplishing such a distribution is to 
record each employee’s name on a separate index card. 
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Source: Anonymous. 


Then, for each dimension being appraised (leadership, 
management, etc.), the employee’s index card is placed 
in one of the five categories. 


Absolute Standards Approach Most appraisal 
measures that employ an absolute standards approach 
are based on job analysis. As discussed earlier, this type 
of analysis can provide a more detailed description of 
the actual behavior necessary for effective performance. 
School administrators compare the performance of each 
employee to a certain standard instead of to the perfor- 
mance of other employees; thus, they rate the degree to 
which performance meets the standard. The most com- 
mon performance appraisal processes in this group are 
checklists, essays, critical incidents, and behaviorally 
anchored rating scales.*° 


Checklists The most common technique in the abso- 
lute standards group is some sort of checklist. Checklists 
tend to be more behaviorally based than either graphic 
rating scales or other employee-comparison methods. 
Table 15-5 presents a humorous example of a checklist 
that might be used to appraise school administrators’ 
performance. More elaborate procedures, such as 
weighted and forced choice checklists, are also avail- 
able. Specific weights are assigned to a list of work 


4STbid. 
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Somewhat slower Can only shoot 
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Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 
Crashesinto = —=~—~ Cannot recognize 
buildings buildings 


me’ Wounds self with 
than a bullet bullets bullets 
Is stronger than Shoots the bull Smells like a bull 
—abull 
Washes with water Drinks water Passes water in 
oe emergencies 
Talks to himself Argues with Loses those 
= himself arguments 
Belongs in rank Belongs behind Belongs with 
and file a broom competitor — 
Worries about Worries about Too dumb to worry 
present past 


behaviors in the weighted checklist. A forced choice 
checklist consists of job-behavior statements with two 
to five response items in each set that correlate with 
high- and low-performing employees. The end result is a 
single numerical rating that is useful for personnel deci- 
sions such as salary and promotion. 


Essays The essay method requires the rater to describe 
in writing each employee’s strengths and weaknesses, 
along with suggestions for ways to improve perfor- 
mance. Some school districts require every rater to re- 
spond to specific open-ended questions, whereas others 
allow more flexibility. Compared to employee compari- 
son methods, the essay method is time-consuming and 
difficult to quantify. Variations in writing skills of raters 
is another limitation. Some school districts have com- 
bined the graphic and essay methods by providing space 
for comments on the graphic rating scale. 


Critical Incidents The critical incidents technique 
begins by identifying job requirements for successful 
performance. Job requirements are those behaviors 
that determine whether the job is being done effec- 
tively or ineffectively. The school administrator keeps 
a log, for each subordinate, of both effective and inef- 
fective “incidents” of on-the-job behaviors. The inci- 
dents are then analyzed and refined into a composite 
picture of the required essentials in a particular job. 
From this a checklist is developed, which constitutes 
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Job: School Psychologist 
Performance Dimension: Testing 


Outstanding Performance 5 


This school psychologist is recognized 


as an expert and can be expected to 
help others and to provide counsel to 


others working on the team. 


Commendable Performance 4 


This school psychologist can be 


expected to know almost everything 
about testing and can provide assistance 


in solving difficult problems. 


Acceptable Performance 3 


This school psychologist can be 


expected to work diligently on normal 
caseload and to complete them on time. 


Needs Improvement 2 


This school psychologist can be 


expected to work late on testing 


to keep up with the caseload. 


Unacceptable Performance 1 


This school psychologist is confused 


and can be expected to hinder the 


completion of the caseload because 


of lack of knowledge. 


the framework against which the subordinate is evalu- 
ated. During the evaluation conference, the adminis- 
trator can refer to the critical incidents to correct work 
deficiencies, identify training needs, or praise success- 
ful performance. 


Behaviorally Anchored Rating Scales A newer and 
somewhat related approach to the critical incidents tech- 
nique is the behaviorally anchored rating scale (BARS). 
It was developed to cope with the problem of identify- 
ing scale anchor points. Specifically, the scale points such 
as unacceptable, needs improvement, acceptable, com- 
mendable, and outstanding (as shown in Table 15-4) 
may be difficult to define and may lead to unreliable or 
invalid appraisal results. Hence, the BARS defines scale 
points with specific behavior statements that describe 
varying degrees of performance. The form for a BARS 
generally covers six to eight specifically defined perfor- 
mance dimensions. A BARS should be developed for 
each dimension. 

Figure 15-5 shows an example of a BARS for the 
testing competence-performance dimension for school 
psychologists. The scale anchors define the particular 
response categories for the evaluator. The response 


FIGURE 15-5 
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Behaviorally Anchored Rating Scale 


made by the evaluator is specific enough to be used 
as feedback in an appraisal interview with the school 
psychologists and is meaningful to the subordinate. For 
example, if the school psychologist were given a 3 on 
this dimension, the subordinate would be given the spe- 
cific performance indicators that led to the evaluator’s 
rating. 


Results-Oriented Approaches In recent years, 
results-oriented approaches to performance appraisal 
have been suggested as an alternative to the judgmental 
and absolute standards approaches. As the name im- 
plies, the emphasis of results-oriented approaches is on 
the evaluation of results—both quantitative and quali- 
tative. Put another way, the focus is on what the subor- 
dinate is supposed to accomplish on the job rather than 
a consideration of the subordinate’s traits or on-the-job 
behaviors.*¢ 


“Clive Fletcher, Appraisal, Feedback, and Development: Mak- . 
ing Performance Review Work (New York: Routledge, 2009). 
See also Ron Nash, The Active Mentor: Practical Strategies 


for Supporting New Teachers (Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin 
Press, 2010). 
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Goal Setting One popular results-oriented approach 
is goal setting. We discussed goal-setting theory*? in 
Chapter 4 and, more specifically, as a motivational 
technique. Goal setting can also serve as the foundation 
for a school district’s performance appraisal system. 
It is particularly well suited to high-level administra- 
tive positions for which methods such as BARS may be 
inappropriate. 

This program typically includes two major elements. 
First, the supervisor and the subordinate meet to discuss 
goals, which are established by the supervisor alone or 
jointly by the supervisor and the subordinate. Second, 
the supervisor and the subordinate meet to appraise the 
subordinate’s performance in relation to the previously 
established goals. For example, suppose a high school 
principal sets a goal of increasing average daily atten- 
dance (ADA) in the building next year by 15 percent. At 
the end of the school year, this goal provides a frame- 
work for performance appraisal. If attendance has 
increased by 15 percent or more, a positive performance 
appraisal is likely. However, if ADA has increased by 
only 5 percent and if the principal is directly responsible 
for the results, a more negative evaluation may be in or- 
der. Then suggestions for improvement can be specified. 


Other Results-Oriented Measures Besides goal set- 
ting, school administrators can use a variety of other 
results-oriented measures to assess subordinate perfor- 
mance. Some suggestions include measures of quantity 
of output, such as number of articles published, words 
typed, or items produced; measures of quality, such as 
reputation of the journal, typographical errors, or items 
rejected; measures of lost time, such as absenteeism or 
tardiness; or measures involving education, training, 


47Edwin A. Locke and Gary P. Latham, A Theory of Goal 
Setting and Task Performance, 2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1994). 


or experience, such as time in the field or time in a par- 
ticular position. Although these measures tend to be 
nonjudgmental, they measure only one dimension of 
job performance. Such measures can also be tied to a 
goal-setting program. 


Rating Errors 


In conducting performance appraisals, school adminis- 
trators must be careful to avoid making rating errors. 
Four of the more common rating errors are strictness 
or leniency, central tendency, halo effect, and recency 
of events.*8 


Strictness or Leniency Some supervisors tend to rate 
all their subordinates consistently low or high. These 
are referred to as strictness and leniency errors. The 
strict rater gives ratings lower than the subordinate 
deserves. This strictness error penalizes superior subor- 
dinates. The lenient rater tends to give higher ratings 
than the subordinate deserves. Just as the strictness 
error punishes exceptional subordinates, so does the 
leniency error. Strictness-leniency bias presents less ofa 
problem when absolute standards and results-oriented 
approaches to performance appraisal are used. 


Central Tendency Some raters are reluctant to 
rate subordinates as very high or very low. They dis- 
like being too strict with anyone by giving them an 
extremely low rating, and they may believe that no 
one ever deserves to get the highest possible rating. 
The result of this type of attitude is that everyone is 
rated around average. Figure 15-6 depicts examples 


48Michael Deblieux, Performance Appraisal Source Book: A 
Collection of Practical Samples (Alpharetta, GA: Society for 
Human Resource Management, 2003). 
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of strictness, leniency, and central tendency biases. The 
distribution of ratings on the left of the figure indicates 
a strictness error; those in the middle indicate a central 
tendency error; and the cluster on the right indicates a 
leniency error. 


Halo Effect When a single positive or negative 
dimension of a subordinate’s performance is allowed 
to influence the supervisor’s rating of that subordi- 
nate on other dimensions, a halo effect is operating. 
For example, the supervisor likes Tom because he is 
so cooperative. The halo effect leads Tom’s supervisor 
to automatically rate him high on all appraisal dimen- 
sions, including leadership, management, personnel 
administration, administrative teaming, and even 
budgeting. The result is that subordinates are rated 
consistently high, medium, or low on all performance 
appraisal dimensions. 


Recency of Events Ideally, performance appraisals 
should be based on data collected about a subordinate’s 
performance over an entire evaluation period (usually 
six months to a year). However, as is often the case, the 
supervisor is likely to consider recent performance more 
strongly than performance behaviors that occurred ear- 
lier. This is called the recency of events error. Failure to 
include all performance behaviors in the performance 
appraisal of a subordinate can bias the ratings. 

Strictness or leniency, central tendency, halo effect, 
and recency of events all result in inaccurate perfor- 
mance appraisals of employees. The absolute standards 
and results-oriented approaches to performance ap- 
praisal, particularly BARS and goal setting, attempt to 
minimize such rating errors. 


Compensation 


The compensation of employees is another important 
component of the personnel evaluation process.4? A 
sound compensation program can help organizations 
attract qualified applicants, retain desirable employees, 
and motivate and reward high employee performance. 
The formal compensation system takes the form of 
wages and salaries and fringe benefits. * 


“WorldatWork, The WorldatWork Handbook of Compen- 


sation, Benefits and Total Rewards (New York: John Wiley, 
2007); Bruce R. Ellig, The Complete Guide to Executive Com- 
pensation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 2007). 


Wages and Salaries 


Because wages and salaries affect every member of the 
organization, they are one of the most important parts 
of a compensation program. A successful compensation 
program involves three major decisions: wage level de- 
cisions, wage structure decisions, and individual wage 
decisions. 


Wage Level Decisions To develop an equitable 
compensation program, human resource administra- 
tors determine wage and salary levels that are compara- 
ble for the industry and geographic area. Wage leaders 
are those organizations that pay employees more than 
the average paid for similar jobs in the industry and 
geographic area. One example of a wage leader is the 
Rochester (New York) Public Schools, known as the 
Rochester Experiment, which paid its teachers among 
the highest salaries in the nation—some at $70,000 a 
year more than twenty years ago. 

Wage followers pay less than the average for the 
industry and area. Most organizations make an effort 
to pay what the competition is paying. A wage survey 
can be used to determine what other organizations 
pay employees. Then personnel administrators can 
adjust wage levels to meet or exceed the comparable 
rates. 

The salaries that a school district pays its certified 
employees vary by geographic area. There is published 
information on nonsupervisory jobs from which school 
organizations can draw. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has conducted a number of surveys covering various 
blue-collar and white-collar jobs in different regions 
of the country. Many professional associations also 
conduct surveys focused on specific jobs. For example, 
the National Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (NAESP), National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NASSP), American Association 
of School Administrators (AASA), and Association for 
School Business Officials (ASBO) survey wage levels, 
respectively, for elementary, middle, and high school 
principals, school superintendents, and school business 
officials. The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (AAUP) annually surveys wage levels for college 
and university professors. 


Jerry Buckley, ”The Rochester Experiment: A Blueprint for 
Better Schools,” U.S. News and World Report, 104, no. 2 
(1988): 60-65; Buckley, “The Rochester Experiment: School 
Reform, School Reality,” U.S. News and World Report, 104, 
no. 24 (1988): 58-63. 
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Wage Structure Decisions Whereas wage level 
involves the comparison of wages and salaries paid in 
comparable organizations, wage structure describes the 
relative worth of particular jobs within the organiza- 
tion. To determine what jobs are worth, many organi- 
zations use a technique called job evaluation. The basic 
information necessary for a job evaluation is obtained 
during job analyses, discussed earlier. The results of job 
analyses describing such items as responsibilities, edu- 
cation, skill requirements, and physical requirements 
of the job are used to evaluate the job. The higher the 
evaluation, the higher the wages or salaries associated 
with the job. 

The four principal systems of job evaluation are job 
ranking, the classification system, the point system, and 
the factor comparison method.*! 


Job Ranking Job ranking is the simplest form of job 
evaluation. Responsibilities and other characteristics 
associated with each job are examined, and the jobs 
are ranked from most demanding to least demanding. 
To facilitate this ranking, benchmark jobs are selected, 
and others are inserted between them. For example, 
the most highly skilled nonsupervisory job in a school 
district is computer programmer, and the lowest is 
that of maintenance worker. In between are numerous 
gradations of jobs. When a few of these nonsupervisory 
jobs are analyzed and placed on the scale, the remain- 
ing jobs can be ranked by comparing them with those 
already on the scale. 


Classification System A classification system places 
jobs and salaries in levels. The U.S. Civil Service has 
eighteen classification levels (L1 through L18) that are 
used to determine salary ranges for its employees. These 
classification levels are assigned to jobs from most to 
least difficult and important. For example, school or- 
ganizations typically have classification levels for cleri- 
cal employees: Receptionists may be classified as level 1 
(L1), secretaries L2, private secretaries L3, office man- 
agers L4, and the like. If such a job evaluation is dis- 
trictwide, it ensures that there is some internal equity in 
the ranking of jobs based on hierarchical positions. 


Point System One of the most widely used meth- 
ods of job evaluation today is the point system. Under 
the point system, various factors are designated—for 


51Michael Armstrong et al., Job Evaluation: A Guide to 
Achieving Equal Pay (London: Kogan Page, 2006). 


example, mental requirements, skill requirements, phys- 
ical requirements, responsibilities, and supervision—and 
the maximum number of points allowable for each is 
determined. A computer programmer will then receive 
the maximum number of points for mental require- 
ments, and other jobs proportionately less according to 
the number of mental requirements they require. Wage 
rates are then linked to the number of points assigned 
to the job. 


Factor Comparison Method Like the point system, 
the factor comparison method also makes use of job 
factors. However, the factor comparison method creates 
a key scale for measuring jobs. This is the basic differ- 
ence between it and the point system. Typically, twenty 
or thirty jobs in the organization are analyzed to form 
the key comparison scale. Each job is ranked by each 
factor in turn, and the portion of the total salary paid 
for this factor is determined. This in turn determines the 
weight to be given to each factor in arriving at a final 
ranking. Table 15-6 presents the factors used in a hypo- 
thetical school district’s job-evaluation system and the 
percentage of total wages that determines each one. 

The major advantage of the factor comparison 
method over the point system is that higher-level jobs 
can be added to an original system. The point system, 
for example, requires developing separate systems to 
handle maintenance, professional, and administrative 
tasks, whereas the factor comparison method can take 
care of each of these levels within a single system. 


Individual Wage Decisions Once wage ranges are 
developed for jobs, how does an administrator determine 
what to pay an employee? The easiest decision is to pay 
a single rate for each wage classification. More typically, 
decisions about individual wages generally are based on 
a combination of factors. Employees are paid according 
to qualification level, that is, their prior work experi- 
ence and their skill level. For example, a secretary (L2) 
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Factor Percentage 


Mental requirements 20 
Skill requirements 30 
Physical requirements 5 
Responsibilities 20 
Supervision requirements : 25° 


TOTAL 100 
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with five years of experience is likely to earn more 
than a beginner, because of superior skill development. 
Employees are also paid based on seniority, that is, the 
length of time they have worked for an organization 
or in their current job. For instance, most school dis- 
tricts use a lockstep salary schedule for determining 
Pay increases for teachers based solely on job seniority. 
Finally, employees may be paid for their performance 
on the job, that is, their merit. 


Benefits 


Wages and salaries make up the major part of an or- 
ganization’s compensation package. Equally important 
are the benefits paid to employees. A recent survey re- 
veals that benefits constitute nearly 40 percent of the 
cash compensation paid to employees, and in some in- 
dustries, employee benefits represent two-thirds of pay- 
roll costs.° Some of these benefits are legally required. 
For example, the Social Security Act requires retirement 
pay, disability pay, and survivor’s benefits. Unemploy- 
ment compensation, also required by the act, provides 
subsistence payments to employees who have been laid 
off. All states have workers’ compensation laws, which 
provide for those who suffer job-related illnesses and 
injuries. Voluntary benefits include health and dental 
insurance, life insurance, retirement benefits, paid va- 
cations and holidays, sick-leave pay, credit unions, rec- 


reational programs, and payment for graduate courses 
completed. 


Union-Management Relations 


A union is an organization of employees formed for 
the purpose of influencing an employer’s decisions con- 
cerning conditions of employment. Union-management 
relations is the ongoing relationship between a group of 
employees represented by a union and management in 
the employing organization. The basis for any union- 
management relationship is collective bargaining, the 
process of negotiating and administering a collective 
bargaining agreement or negotiated contract between 
a union and the employing organization. Collective 
bargaining agreements specify the rights and duties 
of employees and management with respect to wages, 


°2U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Employee Benefits 2011 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 2012) 


hours, working conditions, and other terms of employ- 
ment. They constitute a major influence on the day- 
to-day operation of a school as well as the long-term 
administrative activities of the school district.53 


Union Membership 


The labor union movement in the United States began 
in response to undesirable management practices in in- 
dustry. It has spread to include employees in the pub- 
lic sector, such as teachers and government workers. 
Teachers represent the largest group of employees in an 
educational institution. Today, all but nine states have 
enacted statutes specifically establishing some rights of 
employees in public schools to bargain collectively with 
boards of education. Over 80 percent of the nation’s 
teachers belong to either the National Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA), which has over 1.5 million members, or 
the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), which has 
about half a million members.*4 


Collective Bargaining 


Collective bargaining is the process of negotiating be- 
tween management and employees on the terms and 
conditions of employment. It is collective in the sense 
that the employees, as a unit, select representatives 
from their membership to meet with management to 
discuss issues that need to be resolved. The union bar- 
gains on items that represent the concerns of its mem- 
bership. Management tries to advance the interests of 
the organization. 


Bargaining Issues Collective bargaining agree- 
ments are complex and often lengthy, written contracts 
that are legally binding on both management and the 
union(s) representing its employees. A recent agree- 
ment between the Chicago Board of Education and 
the Chicago Teachers’ Association is over 250 pages 
long.°5 It is more streamlined than most. Although the 


%3Todd DeMitchell, Labor Relations in Education: Policies, 
Politics, Practices (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2011). 


54U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Em- 
polyment and Earnings (Washington, DC: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 2008). i 


55Chicago Board of Education, Chicago Board of Education- 
Chicago Teachers’ Association (CBA-CTA Agreement 1997— 
2000 (Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 2000). 
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specific provisions of collective bargaining agreements 
vary from one school district to another, the collective 
bargaining process and negotiated agreement generally 
address the following issues.°* (Because teachers make 
up the largest group of employees in schools, we will 
limit our discussion to teachers’ collective bargaining 
agreements. It should be noted, however, that school 
administrators collectively bargain with other employee 
unions as well.) 


Management Rights During collective bargaining, 
unions strive to increase wages, protect job security, 
and improve the work conditions of employees. On the 
other hand, management tries to protect and clarify its 
rights as employer. Any rights not given to the union 
in the collective bargaining agreement are assumed to 
belong to management. These are called management 
rights. A strong management rights clause in the con- 
tract reinforces statutory rights of the board of educa- 
tion and aids in limiting the authority of an arbitrator 
in the grievance process. A common management rights 
clause is a lengthy list of specific management preroga- 
tives, such as the right to supervise all operations; con- 
trol all property and equipment; determine the size of 
the workforce; assign work to be done; introduce new 
methods, programs, or procedures; hire and fire em- 
ployees; promote, demote, and transfer employees; and 
in general maintain an orderly, effective, and efficient 
operation. 


Narrow Grievance Definition A grievance proce- 
dure is a formal system by which contract disputes are 
expressed, processed, and judged. The definition of a 
grievance in a written collective bargaining agreement 
determines which employee complaints are subject to 


binding grievance arbitration. A narrow grievance def- 


inition that limits employee complaints to the specific 
written agreement is recommended. Such an approach 
does not preclude other complaint procedures. It does 
limit what a grievance arbitrator can decide during the 
written terms of the negotiated agreement in force. 


No-Sirike Provision Federal law prohibits strikes by 
teachers. Most states have passed similar laws. Because 
teacher strikes occur despite the laws against them, 
additional protection can be gained through a no-strike 
provision in the collective bargaining agreement. Such a 


56Michael R. Carrell et al., Labor Relations and Collective 
Bargaining. (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2010). 


provision puts the union on record against strikes and 
involves the union in the enforcement of the laws pro- 
hibiting them. In addition, a no-strike provision usually 
permits management to impose monetary damages on 
teachers who engage in an illegal strike. 


Zipper Clause A zipper clause, or waiver provision, 
stipulates that the written agreement is the complete 
and full contract between the parties and that neither 
party is required to bargain on other items during the 
term of the agreement. The purpose of such a provision 
is to avoid continuing negotiations after the contract 
has been ratified; when coupled with a strong manage- 
ment rights clause, it limits the role of past practice used 
by grievance arbitrators. 

Such a provision, however, does not preclude the 
parties from negotiating further if both agree. New bar- 
gaining strategies, including collaborative or win-win 
bargaining, would be an exception to the use of a zip- 
per clause. The idea of collaborative bargaining is that 
union and management negotiate continually during 
the year as problems arise. 


Maintenance of Standards Management should 
avoid a maintenance of standards provision. Such a pro- 
vision is routinely included in most union proposals and 
incorporates the school district’s current practices on a 
wide range of items, many of which are not mandatory 
subjects of bargaining. Furthermore, a maintenance of 
standards provision leaves the district vulnerable to the 
role of past practice used by grievance arbitrators in set- 
tling contract disputes. It is the antithesis of a manage- 
ment rights provision and a zipper clause. 

An example of a maintenance of standards provision 
is the following: 


All conditions of employment, including teaching hours, 
extra compensation for work outside regular teaching 
hours, relief periods, leaves and general working condi- 
tions shall be maintained at not less than the highest 
minimum standards, provided that such conditions shall 
be improved for the benefit of teachers, as required by the 
express provisions of this agreement. The agreement shall 
not be interpreted or applied to deprive teachers of pro- 
fessional advantages heretofore enjoyed, unless expressly 
stated herein.*” 


Management should avoid such a provision. 


57Peggy Odell Gander, Collective Bargaining (Arlington, VA: 


American Association of School Administrators, 1981), p. 22. 
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Just Cause The term just cause is found in numer- 
ous collective bargaining agreements in public educa- 
tion and is routinely included in most union proposals. 
There is a danger in using such a term, from manage- 
ment’s standpoint, because just cause has no clear defi- 
nition. If a collective bargaining agreement has binding 
arbitration as the last step in the grievance procedure, 
then an arbitrator will decide what the term means. The 
arbitrator’s interpretation of the term may be different 
from what management had intended. For example, 
suppose a collective bargaining agreement contained 
the following provision: “No teacher will be disciplined 
without just cause.” What does just cause mean in this 
case? It will likely mean something different to manage- 
ment than to employees. The point is that the meaning 
of just cause must be spelled out clearly somewhere in 
the contract or eliminated entirely. 


Reduction in Force Most all collective bargain- 
ing agreements have some form of reduction in force 
(RIF) provision. Seniority, or length of continuous ser- 
vice within a certificated field, is the key factor used in 
employee layoff and recall. Some agreements allow for 
bumping, which means that teachers laid off in one cer- 
tificated field may replace another teacher in another 
certificated area who has less seniority in the field than 
the bumping teacher. A few RIF provisions stress other 
factors such as affirmative action and teacher merit. 
Such provisions are more favorable to management but 
are opposed by most teachers’ unions. 


Wages and Benefits Much time at the bargaining 
table is devoted to wage increases and fringe-benefit 
improvements. Wage and salary increases are often 
stated as across-the-board salary increases for steps on a 
lockstep salary schedule and cost-of-living adjustments 
(COLA) based on the Consumer Price Index in a desig- 
nated geographic area. Besides salary increases, unions 
often demand improvements in various fringe benefits 
such as insurance programs (life, health, and dental); 
pension plans; merit pay; and sick leave, personal days, 
and paid religious holidays. Compensation costs in to- 
day’s school districts often range from 75 to 85 percent 
of the total budget. 


Other Issues Among other important bargaining 
issues are grievance arbitration, teacher evaluation, 
class size, school calendar, and the like. Binding griev- 
ance arbitration is not a problem providing the rest 
of the agreement protects management prerogatives. 
Likewise, teacher evaluation, class size, and school 


calendar should not be overly restrictive on the school 
district. 


The Bargaining Process To bargain for these issues, 
management and the union each select a negotiating 
team. Opinions vary widely on who should conduct 
management negotiations. In small school districts, 
the superintendent or a board member often conducts 
negotiations with the teachers’ union. Experts advise 
against this practice, however.** In large districts, a full- 
time administrator (director of employee relations, as- 
sistant superintendent, or director of personnel) usually 
serves as chief negotiator. Still other districts employ 
an outside negotiator—an attorney or labor relations 
specialist. 

One of a superintendent’s basic personnel decisions 
concerning collective bargaining is whether to have a 
labor relations specialist at the bargaining table to ad- 
vise the school district or perhaps even represent the 
district during negotiations. When hiring a labor rela- 
tions specialist, the superintendent must decide how 
much authority to give him or her. 

One or more building administrators often are 
included on management’s negotiating team. These 
people live with the contract day to day; they know its 
weak and strong points; they will administer the new 
agreement; and they will likely give the contract greater 
support if they can participate in the changes made in it. 
The union team generally consists of the local union 
president and other members of the local membership. 
Its team may also include an attorney or a labor rela- 
tions specialist from a regional unit who negotiates for 
other teachers’ unions in the region. 

Once each side has selected its negotiating teams, 
the bargaining process begins. The bargaining takes 
place in face-to-face meetings between management 
and union representatives during which numerous 
proposals and counterproposals are exchanged. Sev- 
eral rounds of negotiations may be needed to reach 
agreement on all issues. When the two parties agree 
on the issues, a new negotiated contract is presented 
to the union membership and the board for a ratifi- 
cation vote. If both parties approve the agreement, 
it goes into effect. If they reject the agreement, each 
goes back to the bargaining table for another round of 
negotiations. 

An impasse is said to exist when both parties are 
unable to reach agreement ona contract. State procedures ~ 


58DeMitchell, Labor Relations in Education. 
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vary when the union and the school board are dead- 
locked in negotiations. Most states have some provi- 
sion for resolving impasses. Some states, like Wisconsin, 
have developed a procedure for resolving impasses. The 
procedure involves the following steps: 

Mediation. The two contending parties meet with a 
neutral third person who attempts to persuade them to 
settle the remaining issues through discussion and by 
proposing compromise provisions to the contract. The 
mediator acts as a facilitator, however, and has no legal 
authority to force the parties to accept the suggestions 
offered. 


Fact Finding. The state appoints a group or committee 
to investigate and report the facts that are presented by 
each party. The fact-finding committee’s recommenda- 
tions are generally made public, which places additional 
pressure on the parties to come to agreement. 


Arbitration. If the parties are still at an impasse, state 
law may require the union and the school board to 
submit to arbitration or binding arbitration. Guide- 
lines for teachers’ contracts ‘in Wisconsin, for example, 
stipulate that arbitrators must choose the proposal of 
either the school board or the teachers’ union, but not 
a compromise solution. This forces the two contend- 
ing parties to bring their contract proposals closer to- 
gether. The result has been a decrease in teacher strikes 
in Wisconsin.°? 


Bargaining Tactics Negotiators use a number of tac- 
tics to improve their bargaining. Four tactics that are 
typically used are counterproposals, trade-offs, the cau- 
cus, and costing proposals. 


Counterproposals Collective bargaining consists 
of the exchange of proposals and counterproposals in 
an effort to reach settlement between the negotiating 
parties. A proposal is an offer presented by one party 
in negotiations for consideration by the other party. A 
counterproposal, which is designed to bring the parties 


539A merican Arbitration Association, Arbitration and the Law 
(Huntington, NY: Juris Publishing, 2010). 


Richard G. Neal, Bargaining Tactics (Manassas, VA: 
Richard Neal Associates, 1982); Fred C. Lunenburg, “Collec- 
tive Bargaining in the Public Schools,” Journal of Collective 
Negotiations, 29 (2000): 259-272; Michael Carrell, Negotiat- 
ing Skills: Theory, Skills, and Practices (Upper Saddle River, 
NJ: Prentice Hail, 2007). 


closer together on an issue, is an offer suggested as an 
alternative to the previous proposal by the other party. 
Because it is the union that is seeking improved condi- 
tions of employment, it introduces the majority of pro- 
posals. Generally, management responds to the union’s 
demands through counterproposals. Actually, there are 
at least two advantages to this approach for manage- 
ment: (1) The party that moves first on an issue is usu- 
ally at a disadvantage, for it invariably reveals some 
information helpful to the other negotiator; and (2) the 
union, as the initiating party, is forced to work for every 
concession it gets. 


Tradeoffs Another bargaining tactic is the tradeoff, 
which is giving one issue in return for another. For 
example, a teachers’ union will make a number 
of proposals, such as (1) fair share, (2) salary increase, 
(3) increased sick leave, (4) increased personal days, 
(5) extra holiday(s), (6) hospitalization, (7) life insurance, 
(8) dental insurance, (9) maternity leave, (10) binding 
arbitration of grievances, (11) past practice provision, 
(12) reduction in force procedures, (13) teacher evalu- 
ations, (14) class size, (15) school calendar, and the like. 
Management then responds by stating that it will grant a 
5 percent salary increase if the union withdraws its pro- 
posals for increased sick leave and personal days, hospi- 
talization, life insurance, and dental insurance. Further, 
management will grant the past practice clause if the 
union drops its request for binding arbitration of griev- 
ances. All proposals are “packaged” in this manner until 
the teacher’s union and the school board reach a settle- 
ment. While neither party wants to give up its item, each 
may perceive the exchange as a reasonable compromise. 


Caucus A basic principle of negotiating is that only 
one person speaks at the bargaining table—the chief 
negotiator. The other members of the bargaining team 
must remain quiet. Remaining quiet at the bargaining 
table can be a frustrating demand for the other mem- 
bers of the bargaining team. A caucus is a private meet- 
ing of a bargaining team to decide what action to take 
on a particular phase of negotiations. It provides an 
opportunity to get needed input from other team mem- 
bers and to release built-up tensions that arise during 
stressful negotiations. 


Costing Proposals All proposals in collective bar- 
gaining have direct, hidden, and administrative costs. 
Management must know the cost of all union propos- 
als. Therefore, costing proposals is another important 
bargaining tactic. 
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Preparation for this phase of bargaining should be 
a continual process throughout the school year. Such 
an approach will avoid errors made in costing propos- 
als hastily during the heat of negotiations. The logical 
department in a school district to maintain a data bank 
and generate data for costing proposals is the business 
office. This office can then provide a database to the 
board’s negotiating team at the beginning of the bar- 
gaining process. 


The following guidelines for costing proposals are 
recommended:®! 


Cost Proposals Accurately. Typically, the union will 
request copies of all cost data that management pre- 
pares. Management can expect distribution of part or 
all of the data supplied. Therefore, prepare cost data 
carefully. All calculations must withstand the scrutiny 
of the public, a mediator, a fact-finding committee, or 
an arbitrator. 


Cost Proposals Separately. Cost each union proposal 
separately. For example, the estimated cost of increas- 
ing the number of personal leave days must be costed 
independently of a proposal for increasing the number 
of sick days. Each must be based on historical data and 
cost projections. 


Cost Proposals from Management’s Viewpoint. Pre- 
pare costings from management’s point of view. For 
example, proposals to reduce services must consider 
either the cost of replacing those services or the eco- 
nomic loss resulting from not having those services 
performed. In one school district in a midwestern 
state, a teachers’ collective bargaining agreement 
stipulated that high school English teachers were re- 
quired to teach only four classes a day (not exceeding 
twenty-five students in a class) in order to alleviate 
the heavy load of correcting daily written assign- 
ments. All other high school teachers in the district 
taught five classes a day. Because there were twenty- 
four high school English teachers in the district at an 
average salary of $50,000 a year, this provision in 
the contract cost the school district $240,000 a year 
($10,000 x 24), 


Cost Proposals as of a Common Date. Base all cost- 
ings on data gathered as of a common date. The usual 
cycle used in school districts is the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. 


S1Tbid. 


Analyze Comparable Data from Neighboring Organi- 
zations. The board’s chief negotiator must be able to 
analyze comparable data from neighboring school dis- 
tricts. For instance, cost data from neighboring school 
districts must not be considered in isolation. Public 
school financing is tricky business and comprises nu- 
merous factors. The personnel practices and curriculum 
of each situation are different. While the salary sched- 
ule in one district may be better than that in another, 
the work load in the latter district may be less demand- 
ing (e.g., see number 3). Or the salaries in the neigh- 
boring district may be distributed differently—higher 
at the top of the scale but lower at the bottom, for 
example. Therefore, the board’s chief negotiator must 
be thoroughly familiar with the collective bargaining 
agreements in neighboring districts. It is a natural ten- 


dency for the teachers’ union to seek the best of both 
worlds. 


Supply Specifically Requested Information Only. Cost 
data should be pertinent to each proposal. Only man- 
agement’s chief negotiator should be provided with the 
raw data that was used to prepare summaries. Related 
data may suggest counterproposals. Never distribute 
raw data to the union and supply only specifically re- 
quested information. 


Provide Management’s Negotiating Team with a Budget 
Projection. The superintendent must provide manage- 
ment’s negotiating team with a budget projection at the 
start of bargaining. The document can be used to set 
the tentative limits on the chief negotiator. The budget 
projections must provide a minimum and several alter- 


natives, including factors that might influence the final 
budget. 


The following are some important factors that influ- 
ence a school district’s final budget.®* This information 
should be part of a school district’s data bank. Such 
cost data can assist management’s bargaining team in 
costing proposals. 


= Salary 
Salary schedules and placement of teachers 
(see Table 15-7) 
Average salary of newly hired teachers 
Average base salary of teachers, by school, level, 
department 
Contract salaries distribution 


Ibid. 
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Table 15-7 Salary Schedule for a Hypothetical School District 





NO ew OF dh BR bo Ry 


: 72,000 


10 
11: 75,000 
12 


78,000 


Past record of salary schedule improvements (dollar 
amount and percentage) 

Total cost of past schedule improvements 

Past record of change in the salary schedule (steps 
and lanes) 

Projected cost: normal increment, $100 on base 
schedule, 1 percent schedule increase 


= Fringe Benefits 

Fringe benefits as percentage of salaries paid 

Cost of fringe benefits per new position 

Leave history: policy and record 

Separation pay: number of individuals, per diem rate, 
annual rate, average pay 

Sabbatical leave: granted, denials, costs, subsequent 
separations 

Retirements: mandatory versus actual, reason for 
retirement 


= Staffing 
Number of employees 
Staffing ratios by school, level, department 
Recruitment history: applicants, offers, acceptances 
Separation history: number, reason, scale placement, 
turnover experience 






No. 





f 2 
staff Cost Step Ph.D. staft Cost 
1 $45,000 1 $47,000 

2 96,000 2 51,000 
2 102,000 3 55,000 
4 216,000 4 59,000 
114,000 5 63,000 

180,000 6 67,000 1 67,000 
| 7 71,000 
2 132,000 8 75,000 
1 69,000 9 79,000 
2210 83,000 

3 225,000 «+11 87,000 se 

171,326,000 12 91,000 1 _ 91,000 

7 $2,505,000 2 


$158,000 


General statistics: age, gender, race, marital status of 
employees 

Scale placement: academic advancement record, pay- 
ment for graduate credits, merit pay 


= Administration 
Cost of recruitment 
Cost of selection 
Cost of training 
Cost of basic supplies and equipment for new 
employees 
Cost of negotiations 
Budget history/forecasting 
Expenditure history 
Enrollment history and projections 
Per-pupil cost history 
Reserve trends/forecasting 
Building factors affecting conditions of employment 


New Bargaining Strategies Currently, forty-one of 
the fifty states permit teachers to bargain collectively 
with school boards. Where such bargaining is allowed, 
almost all school districts employ traditional or ad- 
versarial bargaining. In recent years, a new unionism, 
one that connects teacher participation in educational 
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Industrial-Style Teacher Unionism 


Emphasizes the separateness of labor and 
management: 

= Separation of managerial and teaching work 

= Separation between job design and its execution 
= Strong hierarchical divisions 


Motto: “Boards make policy, managers manage, teachers 
teach.” 


Emphasizes adversarial relationships: 
= Organized around teacher discontent 


= Mutual deprecation—lazy teachers, incompetent 
managers 

# Win/lose distributive bargaining 

= Limited scope contract 


Motto: “It’s us versus them.” 


= Emphasizes protection of teachers: 
= Self-interest 

= External quality control 

Motto: “Any grievant is right.” 


decisions to taking responsibility for outcomes, has 
become apparent. Studies of a number of collaborative 
efforts in union-management relations describe reform ini- 
tiatives in Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Glenview, IL, 
Greece, NY, Jefferson County, KY, and other cities. This 


63Charles T. Kerchner, Julia Koppich, and Joseph G. Weeres, 
Taking Charge of Quality, How Teachers and Unions Can Re- 
vitalize Schools: An Introduction and Companion to United 
Mind Workers (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1998); Jane 
Hannaway et al., Collective Bargaining in Education: Nego- 
tiating Change in Today’s Schools (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
Education Publishing Group, 2006). 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVICE 





The Emerging Union of Professionals 


Emphasizes the collective aspect of work in schools: 

= Blurring the line between teaching and managerial work 
through joint committees and lead teacher positions 

= Designing and carrying out school programs in teams 

= Flattened hierarchies, decentralization i 


Motto: “All of us are smarter than any of us.” 


Emphasizes the interdependency of workers and 

managers: 

= Organized around the need for educational 
improvement 


= Mutual legitimation of skill and capacity of manage- 
ment and union e . 


= Interest-based bargaining 
= Broad scope contract and other agreements _ 


Motto: “Be hard on the problem, not on each other. i 


Emphasizes protection of teachers: 
= Combination of self-interest and public interest 
= Internal quality control 


Motto: “The purpose of the union is not to defend its 
least competent members.” 


Source: Adapted from Charles T. Kerchner, “Building the Airplane as It 
Rolls Down the Runway,” School Administrator, 10 (1993): 10. Used by 
permission. 


research describes professional unionism and how it con- 
trasts sharply with the beliefs and practices of traditional 
industrial unionism. (See Administrative Advice 15-3.) 
One consequence of professional unionism is the 
emergence of a new mode of principal leadership. While 
they vary in personal style, gender, and ethnicity, pro- 
fessional unions share similar management styles. They 
empower the people with whom they work. They use a 
hands-on approach. They are entrepreneurs; they gather ~ 
and redistribute resources and encourage others to do so. 
They abide by a common realization that one leads best 
by developing the talent of others and gaining commit- 
ment rather than compliance with organizational rules. 
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6. Performance appraisal is the systematic observation 
and evaluation of employee behavior. Some of 
the most commonly used methods of appraisal 
include the judgmental approach, the absolute 
standards approach, and the results-oriented 
approach. 









Consistent with professional unionism is collabora- 
tive bargaining (also known as win-win bargaining). 
Typically, collaborative bargaining focuses on ongoing 
problem solving rather than dealing with a buildup of 
issues presented at the bargaining table. Both manage- 
ment and union keep a “tickler file” of problems en- 
countered in administering the current contract. Joint 
committees deal with the problems encountered. Then 
when contract language is finally discussed the parties 
present specific notes to support their positions. both 
parties establish agreed-on ground rules and specific 
time limits for negotiations, and write trust agreements 
and memoranda of understanding, and carefully se- 


Superintendent Searches 


One of the most important decisions a school board can make is the appoiniment of aye 
intendent of schools. Some boards conduct a search on their own. Some work with their local 
intermediate unit or district superintendent. Minimal expense is incurred with either of Pie 
options. Other boards employ executive search firms or superintendent search eee si $s 
(generally, educational administration professors who specialize in this service). Search firms 
and search consultants charge large fees. 


Question: Does the involvement of an executive search firm or a superintendent search 
consultant justify the expense? 


7. Compensation includes wages and salaries and 
fringe benefits. Wage and salary levels are usually 
tied to what other organizations in the field pay. Le- 
gally required benefits are Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance. Other 
benefits include pension plans, insurance programs, 


Arguments PRO 


1. Boards rarely have the expertise to conduct a legal 
search. Candidates’ civil rights are protected by law 
and regulation. Without the guidance of experts, 
boards have been known to make serious errors in 
these areas. 













2. Consultants and search firms can get inside infor- 
mation about candidates because they know the 
network and have the credibility to tap into the 
network. They are more likely to learn sensitive 

information about candidates from references and 

other sources. 















. Consultants and search firms are constantly on the 
alert for good candidates. They follow the careers 
of promising administrators and share perceptions 
with each other. They have an expert’s knowledge 
of the candidates. 














the process of identifying a superintendent. The 
consultant is an outside person without ties in the 
district who can be disinterested about the identifi- 
cation of candidates. 










Arguments CON 


1. 


. Consultants and search firms are notorious for nur- 


Boards can learn how to conduct an appropriate 
search by consulting the state school board 
association and reviewing the literature. 


. Board members can learn what they need to know 


about candidates from a careful reading of résumés, 
telephone contact with references, thoughtful 
interviews, and site visits to candidates’ 
workplaces. 


turing and recommending white males whom they 
perceive to be the best candidates in their network. 
Their network is the “old-boy” network. 


superintendent whether or not a search consultant 
is involved. 





lect respected, credible members of negotiating teams. 
These procedures can help establish trust and a sense of 
collaboration to solve mutual problems throughout the 
school year and at the bargaining table. 


Summary 


1. The personnel process consists of the following 
steps: human resource planning, recruitment, selec- 
tion, professional development, performance ap- 
praisal, and compensation. Of particular concern for 
today’s administrators is the growing body of laws 
regulating the personnel process. 


2. Human resource planning begins with a forecast 
of the number and types of employees needed to 


often used as aids in the selection process. 


5. Professional development helps employees perform 
their jobs better and prepares them for future jobs. 
The professional development process involves 
determining development needs, designing and 
implementing the development program, and 
evaluating the development program. 


leaves, educational benefits, and the like. 


8. Most states permit teachers to bargain collectively 
with boards of education. Labor relations refers to 
dealing with employees when they are organized 
into a union. Management must engage in col- 
lective bargaining with the union in an effort to 
reach agreement on a contract. The most recent ap- 
proaches to collective bargaining are referred to as 
“win-win bargaining.” 


Key Terms 


human resource planning 
recruitment 

selection 

professional development 


iri rintendents know who the search 4, The search experts become king makers. They gain achieve the organization’s objectives. Planning performance appraisal 
‘ ae e a and can strive to attract their power because aspiring administrators must stay also includes preparation of job descriptions and compensation 
cousin ae in their good graces. Candidates call search con- specifications. job analysis 
aticnnem sultants’ interviews at national conferences “meat — ; job description 
markets,” 3. Recruitment involves the initial screening of job specification 
i di it heads or district superinten- 5. Intermediate unit heads or district superintendents prospective employees. Sources of Prospective observation 
5. The interme Se Deshi Heweutce are as expert at search consulting as the firms employees can be.located inside or outside the work sampling 
eae aaa works in a dependent that charge for the service. In addition, ees ane OrpamZa 08. critical incidents 
; F istri fore can help the : : 
‘ i i te unit or the school district well and there é i : Se ants ; AItEEVeW 
Psnaesnip potions uabaiee F board find a candidate who will meet its unique 4. Selection involves choosing an individual to hire ; . 
district superintendent has a vested interest in . caees from among the pool of a pplicants who have been questionnaires 
‘dentificati i ir profile, . : : ese da Ct i 
the eee of ae ae Hei Pe recruited. Biographical information, testing, inter- oe ai 
not the school district board’s p . ; 7 uman resource audi 
ree Sra icsstanisleeseseeneis neClueeSs 6. The school board makes the final selection of the views, reference checks, and assessment centers are 
. The use 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
equal employment opportunity 

affirmative action program 

internal recruitment 

closed recruitment system 

Open recruitment system 

external recruitment 

biographical information 
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Discussion Questions 


reference checks 


written tests 


providing a guide for evaluating educational and 
training programs, projects, and materials in a 


and Needs in Education, Sth ed. (Upper Saddle 


intelligence tests 1. What steps does your school/school district use in variety of settings, these thirty standards were Te a ae pe aun acer 
personality tests selecting personnel? compiled by the Joint Commi all traditional topics in personnel administration, 
: : : j ; ; ed by mittee on Standards for with care taken throughout to provide a st 
AME GT est ANVER (ONES 2. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of inter- Educational Evaluation from knowledge gained human resources per ji Th ae 
performance simulations nal and external recruiting. What techniques can from the professional literature as well as from the realization ae aN len a acs 
ASSESSMENT Centers administrators use to improve their recruiting and years of experience by educators and evaluation to an organization’ re 
professional development selection practices? specialists. g : ization’s progress, and that the human 
graphic rating scale Seyfatihs RA - resources function encompasses utilization, 
ranking 3. What are some of the federal laws and agencies that oy : op : ae esource Leadership for development, and the teaching environment. 
paired comparison affect recruitment and selection of personnel? 20 07), Th Seeti ee MA: Allyn and Bacon, Young, I. Phillip. The Human Resource Function in 
forced distabuton 4, Describe the procedure used to develop a wage and Sect S ae es npg i ee of Educational Administration, 9th ed. (Upper Saddle 
checklist salary structure for a school district. What system aphasiees 8 1 © student learning. It also River, NJ: Pearson, 2008). Issues that have been and 
essay does your school/school district use to compensate P personnel practice in schools with site- continue to be the mainstay of the human resource 


critical incidents 
behaviorally anchored rating scale 
goal setting 

strictness and leniency errors 
central tendency bias 

halo effect 

recency of events error 

wage survey 

job evaluation 

job ranking 

classification system 

point system 

factor comparison method 


personnel? 


. What are the major issues that are negotiated at the 


bargaining table between the board of education 
and the teachers’ union? Discuss some bargaining 
tactics that management can use to improve its po- 
sition in the collective bargaining process. Discuss 
some of the new bargaining approaches that have 
emerged over the last decade. 


Suggested Readings 


seniority David A. DeCenzo et al. Fundamentals of Human 
merit Resource Management (New York: John Wiley, 
union 


union-management relations 
collective bargaining 
management rights 

narrow grievance definition 
no-strike provision 

zipper clause 

maintenance of standards 


2010). This text provides the most practical, most 
comprehensive treatment available of the personnel , 
function as it applies to educational administration. 


Nigro, Felix A., and Lloyd G. Nigro. The New 


Public Personnel Administration (Belmont, CA: 
Wadsworth, 2007). The authors provide an 
excellent introduction to all aspects of personnel 
administration, including human resource planning, 


just cause ; : ; 
J are recruitment, selection, appraisal, development, 
reduction in force : se 
: compensation, and bargaining. 
bumping 


cost-of-living adjustments 
ratification vote 


Rebore, Ronald W. Human Resources Administration: 


A Management Approach, 7th ed. (Upper Saddle 
River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2011). The author provides 


based management and shows practical applications 
for research related to personnel practice. 


Webb, L. Dean, and M. Scott Norton. Human 


Resources Administration: Personnel Issues 


function are examined from both traditional and 
novel perspectives. 


impasse 

mediation a practical, comprehensive treatment of the personnel 

fact finding function as it operates from a central office perspec- 

arbitration tive. The text emphasizes the management approach, 

counterproposal which is organized around the processes and proce- 

tradeoff dures necessary for effective personnel administration. 

caucus Sanders, James R. Evaluating School Programs - 


costing proposals 


(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2007). Aimed at 
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